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ing at any correct exposition of their systems left him 
in a bewilderment of despair* How in later times his Brah- 

• man Pandit, succeeded in deluding Wilford, is related by 
that scholar when he announced the “distressful discovery 
in his essay on the Sacred Isles of the West. AbulPazl 
had the wit or good fortune to escape imposition and his 
description of the Nine Schools of Philosophy, has the 
merit of being, as far as it goes, scrupulously precise. 

Sir W. Jones in his essay on the Musical niodes of the 
Hindus, reproaches Muhammedan writers in general for 
the untrustworthiness of their renderings of a foreign 
author’s meaning in their own versions. “My experi- 
ence,” he says, “justifies me in pronouncing that the 
Moghols have no idea of accurate translation, and give that 
name to a mixture of gloss and text with a flimsy para- 
phrase of them both : that they are wholly unable, yet 
always pretend, to write Sanskrit words in Arabic letters ; 
that a man who knows Hindus only from Persian books, 
does not know the Hindus; and that an European who 
follows the muddy rivulets of Muselman writers on India, 
instead of drinking from the pure fountain of Hindu learn- 
ing, will be in perpetual danger of misleading himself and 
others. Prom the just severity of this censure, I except 
neither Abul Pazl nor his brother Paizi, nor Mohsan-i Panf, 
nor Mirzd Khan himself : and I speak of all four after an 
attentive perusal of their works,” This severe criticism 
was consequent on the perusal of a Persian book containing 
a minute account of Hindu literature in all or most of 
its branches, composed by ‘ the very diligent arid ingenious 
Mirza Khan,’ who professed to have extracted his chap- 
ter on music with the assistance of Pandits from several 
Sanskrit treatises, among them the SangitA Barpam of 
which a Persian translation existed. The experience of 
this eminent scholar was wide and profound and he never 
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advanced an opinion without strong or at least plausib.^ 
reasons in its support. It is natural to expect tlia© 
historians of a dominant, proselytising and intolerant creegg 
like that of Islam, who seldom spoke of theT Hindi^ljy 
and their beliefs without consigning them to perdition^ 
should be at little pains to understand the tenets they conB 
demned as idolatry, and regarding them from the point oi^ 
view of' their professors, to set them forth in the dry lighlj 
of calm, philosophical inquiry. But this is what Abul Fazl 
and Muhsan i Fani — to mention only these two — explicitly 
profess to have done, and Sir William Jones* sweeping 
censure may be tempered by his opinion of the latter writer 
in another passage of his works where he calls him a 
learned and accurate author. It is doubtful whether the 
MSS. of the Ain at that time available, allowed him to 
read the chapters on Hindu philosophy so as to judge of 
the fidelity of its exposition. He mentions Abul Fazios 
name, to the best of my recollection, but once again in 
connection with the chapter on music, which he des- 
cribes as superficial. No work of Abul Bazl’s, nor any 
on Hindu philosophy appears in the catalogue of Oriental 
MSS. in his possession. Nevertheless his assurance must 
suflB.ee, and to so brilliant an intellect and so omnivorous 
a reader who had read twice through the whole Sh^hndmah 
and once the entire mystical poem of Jalalu’ddin Rfimi in 
manuscript ; who had perused and translated innumerable 
other works on almost all branches of Eastern and Western 
literature, not to mention the works of, and five commentaries 
on, Confucius in Chinese, the additional volumes of Abul • 
Pazl would have been of little account. To the charge of a 
vicious transliteration of Sanskrit terms into Arabic, all these 
writers, including the greater name of Alblrfini, are more just- 
ly amenable, and I have occasionally pointed out in the notes 
to the text, the almost unintelligible form of Abul FazPs 
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anscripts. This was in a large measure due to ignorance 
f Sanskrit and the absence of any precise system of the pho- 
^^etic representation of its letters. But when we observe even 
modern times, the same fault among the Orientalists of 
ne West and the vagaries of transliteration in Prey tag, 
Weil, Hammer-Purgstall, De Guignes, D’Herbelot, Pococke, 
jckl^ and a host of others, the reproach cannot be fairly 
^.^mted at Muhammedan writers alone. The difficulty was 
Eelt by Albiriini with a pathetic acknowledgment of the 
hopelessness of remedy. “Some of the consonants” he 
says (I employ Sachau’s translation with some freedom), 
“ of which the language is composed are neither identical 
with those of Arabic and Persian nor resemble them in any 
way. Our tongue and uvula can scarcely manage to pro- 
nounce them correctly, nor our ears distinguish them from 
similar sounds, nor can we transliterate them accurately. 
It is very difficult, therefore, to express an Indian word 
in our writing, for in order to fix the pronunciation we 
must change our orthographical points and signs, and must 
pronounce the case-endings either according to the common 
Arabic rules dr according to special rules adapted for 
the purpose. Add to this, that the Indian scribes are 
careless and do not take pains to produce correct and well 
collated copies. In consequence, the highest results of the 
author’s mental development are lost by their negligence, 
and his book becomes in the first or second copy so full of 
faults that the text appears as something entirely new. It 
will sufficiently illustrate the matter if we tell the reader, 
that we have sometimes written down a word from the 


mouth of Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pro- 
nunciation, and that afterwards when we repeated it to 
them, they, had great difficulty in recognising it.” 

I have indicated at the beginning of the 2nd Volume 
(p. 2), the striking resemblance of a passage in the text to the 
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opening of the third chapter of Albiriini’s Chronology and \ 
suggested a plagiarism. After a careful study of both these 
authors, I am the more convinced that Abul Fazl borrowers’ 
the idea and arrangement of his work from his great predeV 
cessor. I have shown in his account of the Sarkdr of Kdbufe 
instances of direct plagiarism from the Memoirs of Babern, 
and in his lives of Moslem Saints in the third Volume^ 
verbatim extracts without acknowledgment from the Sdfiofj 
hagiography of Jdmi. The same volume displays other 
examples, suggestive rather than definite, of his indebtedness 
to an author whom he never names. The difference be- 
tween the two men in this particular is most remarkable. 
Albiruni’s reading was far more extensive and scholarly. 
The Sanskrit sources of his chapters are almost always given, 
and Sachau’s preface has a list of the many authors quoted 
by him on astronomy, chronology, geography, and astrology. 
He was also acquainted with Greek literature through 
Arabic translatioi;^s, and in comparing its language and 
thought and those of Hindu metaphysics, selects his quota- 
tions from the Timoeus and its commentator the Neo-Platonist 
Proclus, with judgment and rare ability. His list of 
Greek authors, among others, includes Aristotle, Johannes 
Grammaticus, Porphyry, Apollonius, Aratus, Galenus, and 
Ptolemy. Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish, Manichean and 
Sufi sources are indicated by him, and he rarely fails to 
record his authorities. With Abul Fazl it is the reverse. 
He rarely names them, and borrows from every side without 
scruple as without avovval. The difference in the manner 
of the two authors is not less conspicuous. Albiriini, 
quotes freely from his authorities and where these seem 
to exaggerate or to be inaccurate, his citations are followed 
by some sharp brief commentary which gives* a ceaseless 
interest to his pages. Especially is this the case where 
their assertions can be brought to the searching test of 
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mathematics to which he subjected the data of Indian 
astronomers in his examination of their system. In this 
jjitter science, according to his own account, he stood pre- 
eminent, and on his visit to India he had to learn, as a pupil, 
^,.heir national and traditional methods, but after he had 
^^ade some progress, he began to act the teacher and to 
show them the scientific methods of mathematics in general, 
land they flocked from all parts to hear him, wondering from 
what Hindu Master he had learnt these things, and giving 
him the epithet of ** The Sea.’’ His treatment of these topics 
is throughout scholarly, showing extensive reading and 
precision of thought acquired by a study of the exact 
sciences. Abul Fazl, on the contrary, transcribes either 
from existing works or from oral communication. His 
compilation is extremely careful and carried out with 
the most laborious and marvellous exactitude, but it is 
unenlivened by those masterly criticisms which give 
Albirtini his unique position among Es^stern writers. It 
is certain that Albiruni’s India was made use of largely 
by several authors, among them al-Gardezi who re-pro- 
duced his account of the S'aka era, and Eashidu’ddfn, who 
transferred the whole of Chapter xviii into his chronicle. (Cf . 
Sachau, Pref. xliii). I have no hesitation in adding to 
these two the name of Abul Fazl. The charge of plagia- 
rism against an Eastern writer is too common to be offen- 
sive. Nearly all are obnoxious to a reproach of which 
apparently they are unconscious, as none prefers it against 
another. The prevalence of the custom may condone 
its laxity among ordinary writers, but the great reputation, 
the bold and independent mind of Abul Fazl commands and 
deserves a nobler estiniation, and the practice is unworthy of 
his fame, olt is remarhible that he had intended, as he 
says, to arrange the ^indu systems of philosophy in due 
order and to weigh them with those of the Grecian and Persian 
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schools. Alblrfini in his preface expresses the same inten- 
tion, which he practically carried out, mentioning similar ; 
theories among the Greeks as well as the ideas of the Stiffen 
and of some one or other Christian sect, in order to‘ show 
the relationship existing between them, and that in the 
pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God there is much in^ 
common between these systems. The coincidence strength^ 
ens the strong probability of Abul FazPs use of Albiruni’s woi;ki 
but he wisely refrained from undertaking a task whichJ 
I suspect, was beyond him and would have indicated too* 
plainly the source of his erudition. 

When all is said, however, which a strict impartiality 
must weigh in counterpoise to his sterling merits, there re- 
mains ample justification for the high place held by this great 
work in the West as well as the East, and as a record of the 
extension of the Moghul empire of India under the greatest 
of its monarchs and the ability with which it was administered, 
it must always remain of permanent and fascinating interest. 
It crystallizes and records in brief, for all time, the state of 
Hindu learning, and besides its statistical utility, serves as an 
admirable treatise of reference on numerous branches of 
Brahmanical science and on the manners, beliefs, traditions, 
and indigenous lore, which for the most part still retain and 
will long continue their hold on the popular mind. Above 
all, as a register of the fiscal areas, the revenue settlements 
and changes introduced at various periods, the harvest 
returns, valuations and imposts throughout the provinces 
of the empire, its originality is as indisputable as its surpass- 
ing historical importance. The concluding account of the « 
author and his family and the persecutions to which they 
were subjected will, perhaps, be read with as much interest 
as any other portion of the work. The wanderings from 
house to house and refuge to yefuge, of his father, his bro- 
ther Eaizi and himself, are told with an unconscious humour 
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irwhich its figurative and florid style render irresistibly droll 
lin the original, and no finer or more biting comment on the 
^%'orth and constancy of Eastern friendships was ever penned 
than may be found running like figured threads through the 
'Woven picture of this inimitable narrative. The notes to 
'the text form a sufficient comment on the subjects with 
which it deals, and dispense with a further notice of them 
[in this place. As to the manner in which the original has 
been rendered into English, I have studied to fulfil the aim 
of the greatest among Roman orators in translating two of 
the most celebrated orations of the greatest among the 
Greeks ; “ in quibus non verbum pro verbo necesse habui 
reddere, sed genus omnium verborum vimque servavi.** 
^he issue, whether in success or failure, rests with the judg- 
ment of my readers. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging m^ indebt- 
edness to Mr, Rizku’llah Azzdn, Professor of Arabic to the 
Board of Examiners, for the caro he has bestowed upon the 
Index to this Volume at a time when my duties gave me 
little leisure for so onerous a task. Its exhaustive fulness, 
and its accuracy, will be gratefully recognised by all who use 
it, and by none more than myself whose work so largely pro- 
fits by its utility, 

Calcutta, ) 
nth Maij, 1894 . 1 
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PREFiTOM REMARKS. 

It has long been the ambitious desire of my heart to pass in review,^ 
some extent, the general conditions of this vast country, and to record t’ 
opinions professed by the majority of the learned among the Hindus, 
know not whether the love of my native land Has been the attracts/ 
influence or exactness of historical research and genuine triithfiilnesarf'^ 
narrative, for Banakiti,^ Hafiz A'brii and other ancient chroniclers hf 
indulged in vain imaginings and roi ordod stories that have no foundati^ii 
fact. Nor wore the motives altogether these, but rather that when 
arisen from the close retirement of studious application and 
somewhat of the ignorance and dissensions of men, I formed the dosi^’ 
establishing peace and promoting concord. My original desire 
renewed its possession of mo, but a multiplicity of occupations preve!r, 
its gratification until the turns of fate brought about the compositioj 
this striking record which has already branched out into such nume^** 
details. Although my pen had occupied itself with the description o' ' 
Sdbahs and had briefly recorded the annals of Hindustan, and now tha' 
ambition of my heart had attained the time of its realisation, not cou^ 
with the information I had already acquired, I had recourse to the knowl 
of others and set myself to gather instruction from men of true learr^^ 
As I was unfamiliar with the science of terms in the Sanskrit language^'^^ 
a competent interpreter was not available, the labour of repeated translaf^^* 
had to be undertaken, until by good fortune and my own steadfastne 
purpose, my object was at length attained. It then became clear th ' 
commonly received opinion that Hindus associate a plurality of god**^®^ 
the One Supreme Being has not the full illumination of truth, for al^® 
with regard to some points and certain conclusions, there is ro' 
controversy, yet the worship of one God and the profession of III® 

among this people apj^pred facts convincingly attested.^ It waj®® 

1 been 


* See Vol II, pp. 33 and 36 for this 
and the following name. 

* This is confirmed by Colebrooke. 
? real dootriae of the Indian Scrip- 


ture is tho unity of tho Deity, 
the universe is comprehfnded / nndei* 
seeming polytheism which it^ligion, 
offers the elements and tho 
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i^able in me, therefore, to bring into open evidence the system of 
philosophy, the degrees of self-discipline, and the gradations of rite and 
i^age of this race in order that hostility towards them might abate, and 
jjie temporal sword be stayed awhile from the shedding of blood, that 
dissensionr within and without be turned to peace and the thombrake of 
#l(^fe and enmity bloom into a garden of concord. Assemblies for the 
1 ^ussion of arguments might then be formed and gatherings of science 
1 iably convened. 

' Notwithstanding that at all periods of time, excellent resolutions and 
ill-intentioned designs are to be witnessed and the extent of the world 
’never lacking in prudent men, why does misunderstanding arise and 
hat are the causes of contention ? 

. The First cause is the diversity of tongues and the misapprehension 
^utual purposes, and thus the alloy of ill-will is introduced and the 
of discord arises. 

Becondly^ the distance that separates the learned of Hindustan from 
Hiifio men of other nationalities who thus are unable to meet, and if 
ce should bring them together, the need of an interpreter would 
^.ude any practical result. An accomplished linguist capable of master- 
ie intricacies of science and the abstruse speculations of philosophy 
ig various nations and competent to give them luminous and efficient 
Session, is very rare. Even at the present time, when through His 
tsty’s patronage of learning and his appreciation of merit, the erudite 
jf countries are assembled, and apply themselves with united effort in 
.yUrsuit of truth, so proficient a person is not to bo found. Such as 
st after the sweet-waters of wisdom and who leaving their native land* 
Vtake the wanderings of travel and with diligent assiduity employ 
r energies in the acquisition of various languages, are indeed uncom- 
. It needs a seeker such as Anushirwan, who amidst the pomp of 
re should yet search for the jewel of wisdom, and a minister like 
•jmihr, void of envy, as his counsellor, and both king and minister 
led, to discover a coadjutor so unique and one so upright and intelli- 
j the physician Barzawaih, and then to send him with abundant 


8 gods. The three principal text which I have yet seen, though such 

tions of the divinity, with other are sometimes hinted at by commenta- 

i attribntes and energies, and tors.” H. H. ^ilson in commenting on 

ae other gods of Hinda«mytho- this passnge admits that the worship of 

indicated in the Veda. Bat the the Vedas is for the most part domestic, 

<f deifted heroes is no part of addressed to unreal presences and not to 

\ : nor are the incarnations of visible types, and not idolatry. Vishnu, 

jfgested in any portion of the P. Pref. ii. 
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lAoanB disguised as a merchant to Hindustan in order that with this capi« 
tal stock-in-trade he might obtain the interest of acquired wisdom ; and 
again this sagacious personage, making no distinction between the absence 
or presence of his employers, must bo diligent in his inquiries and succeed ^ 
in the accomplishment of his desire through the :^ankness of his demea- 
nour jand his largesse of gold. Or the occasion would demand an inde- 
fatigable and lofty intellect like that of Tumtum the Indian, who to receiye 
the instruction of the divine philosopher Plato, passed from Hindustan 
into Greece and freighting his cai'avans with the requisites of travel, set 
himself to face the dangers of seas and deserts, and with the medicinal 
simples of wisdom perfected his spiritual health and the harmonious 
balance of his soul. Or a powerful mind and vigorous body such as Abu 
Maashar of Balkh, enamoured of wisdom, who holding exile and his native, 
country and toil and case undissociated, travelled into India from KhorAsdn/ 
and 'garnered a store of knowledge at Benares and carried it as a gift on 
pyice to the learned of liis own land. 

Thirdly^ the absorption of mankind in the delights of corporeal gratifi- 
cation, for men regard the absence of beauty in an object as placing it be- 
yond the pale of existence and therefore not to be thought of as worth 
acquisition or productive of enjoyment. Their fastidiousness is averse from 
listening to accounts of foreign peoples even by way of apologue. And for- 
asmuch as their moral obliquity refuses to lend an oar and the glitter of this 
deceptive world lets fall a veil of ignorance before their eyes, what 
must be their state and how may grace illumine for them the lamp of 
guidance. ? 

Fourthly^ indolence. Men account what is ready to hand as more 
precious than the chance of future possession and prefer ease to exertion. 
They will not undertake the trouble of profound investigation, and content 
with a superficial view, will not move a span’s length to acquire a deeper 
insight. He alone is the true promoter of wisdom who, setting before his 
resolve the investigation of the concealed beauties of meaning, under the 
guidance of assiduous research and undaunted desire, plants his foot in 
the dread wilds of research, and reaches the goal of his ambition undismayed 
by countless laboui-s, sustaining the burden of the road by the force of 
capacity on the shoulders of his ever resolute will. 

Fifthly y the blowing of the chill blast of inflexible custom and the low 
flicker of the lamp of wisdom. From immemorial time the exercise of 
inquiry has been restricted, and questioning and investigation have been 
regarded as precursors of infidelity. Whatever has been received from fa- 
ther, director, kindred, friend or neighbour, is considered as a deposit under 
Divine sanction and a malcontent is reproached with impiety or irreligion. 
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Althougli the few among the intelligent of their generation admit the 
imbecility of this procedure in others, yet will they not stir one step in a 
practical direction themselves. 

Sixthly^ the uprising of the whirlwind of animosity and the storms ' 
of persecution have stayed the few earnest inquirers from uniting to 
discuss their individual tenets and from meeting in friendly assemblies 
in a spirit of sympathy, and from distinguishing^ commonalty of bond from 
vital estrangement, under the guidance of impartiality, in order that error 
may be severed from truth and the why and the wherefore weighed in the 
scales of sound judgment. Even just monarclis, unconscious of their 
obligations, have heroin neglected them. Arrogance and self-interest 
have intervened and occasions of intercourse have been marred by per- 
plexities. Some have taken refuge in silence ; others have found evasion 
in obscurity of language, while other's again have extricated themselyes 
by time-serving utterances. If temporal rulers had interested themselves 
in this matter and assuaged the apprehensions of men, assuredly many 
enlightened persons would have delivered their real sentiments with calm- 
ness, of mind and freedom of expression. Through the apathy of princes, 
each sect is bigoted to its own creed and dissensions have waxed high. 
Each one regarding his own persuasion as alone true, has sot himself to 
the persecution of other worshippers of God, and the shedding of blood 
and the ruining of i;;eputation have become symbols of religious 
orthodoxy. Were the eyes of the mind possessed of true vision, each 
individual would withdraw from this indiscriminating turmoil and attend 
rather to his own solicitudes than interfere in the concerns of others. 
Amidst such unseemly discord, main purposes ai-c set aside and arguments 
disregarded. If the doctrine of an enemy be in itself good, why should 
hands be stained in the blood of its professors ? and even were it otherwise, 
the sufferer from the malady of folly deserves commiseration, not hostility 
and the shedding of his blood. 

Seventhly y the prosperity of wi'etches without principle who deceit- 
fully win acceptance by affected virtue and rectitude. Such as these do 
much harm and truths are obscured through unrecognition. 

Cease, Abul Pazal, cease ! The manifestations of divine wrath are illi- 
mitable and infinite are the marvels of their record. Loose not thy hand 
from the cord of peace seized by thy good intention. Follow out thy 


* 1 select a variant relegated to the 
notes, in place of that of the text, and 
amend the doubtful reading that follows 
by omitting the V before With 


this alteration the difficulty is cleared 
and its simplicity recommends the oorrec* 
tion. 
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long projected design. Though some of thy hearers will attain to wisdom 
and meet in rejoicing union, yet many will fall into sorrows a^id reap 
bewilderment. Thanks be to God that thou are not a hostage to the 
lament of ignorance nor the extoller of those that are in bonds. 




THE . 


BOUNDARIES OF HlNUUSipi' 

AND 

A BRIEF DESCRIPTION THEREOF. 

•-•Ho*- 

Hindustan is described as enclosed on tbe east, west and south by the 
ocean, but Ceylon, Achin, the Moluccas, Malacca and a considerable 
number of islands are accounted within its extent. To the north is a lofty 
range of mountains, part of which stretches along the uttermost limits of 
Hindustan, and its other extremity passes into Turkestan and Pei’sia. 
An intermediate region lies between this and the vast frontiers^ of China, 
inhabited by various races, such as Kashmir, Great and Little Tibet, 
Kishtawar and others. This quaHer may therefore be likened to 
another ocean. Withal its magnitude of extent and the mightiness of its 
empire it is unequalled in its climate, its rapid succession of liarvests and 
the equable temperament of its people. Notwithstanding its vast size, 
it is cultivated throughout. You cannot accomplish a stage nor indeed 
travel a kos without meeting with populous towns and flourishing villages, 
nor without being gladdened by the sight of sweet-waters, delightful 
verdure and enchanting downs. In the autumn and throughout tho depth 
of winter the plains arc green and the trees in foliage. During the rainy 
season which extends from the close of the sun’s stay in Gemini to his 
entry into the sign of Virgo*, the elasticity of the atmosphere ft enough to 
transport the most dispirited and lend the vigour of youth to old ago. 
Shall I praise the refulgence of its skies or the marvellous fertility of its 
soil ? Shall I describe the constancy of its inhabitants or record their 

1 Lit Chin and Mdchin, feigned or be- dominions. D’Herbelot thinks them 
lieved by Orientals to be the descendants derwatives or diminutiyes. of Gog and 
of Japhet and applied by metonymy to Magog. 

express the full extent of the Chiipese * Middle of June to end of August. 
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benevolence of mind P Shall 1 portray the beauty that charms the heart 
or sing of purity unstained? Shall I tell of heroic valour or weave 
romances of their vivacity of intellect and their lore ? The inhabitants of 
this land are religious, affectionate, hospitable, genial and frank. They are 
fond of scientific pursuits, inclined to austerity of life, seekers after justice, 
contented, industrious, capable in affairs, loyal, truthful and constant. 
The true worth of this people shines most in the day of adversity and its 
soldiers know not retreat from the field. When the day is doubtful, they 
dismount from their steeds and resolutely put their lives to hazard, accoun- 
ting the dishonour of flight more terrible than death, while some even 
disable their horses before entering the fight. 

They are capable of mastering the difficulties of any subject in a 
short space of time and surpass their instructors, and to win the Divine 
favour they will spend body and soul and joyfully devote their lives 
thereunto. They one and all believe in the unity of God, and as to the 
reverence they pay to images of stone and wood and the like, which 
simpletons regard as idolatry, it is not so. The writer of these pages has 
exhaustively discussed the subject with many enlightened and upright 
men, and it became evident that these images of some chosen souls nearest 
in approach to the throne of God, are fashioned as aids to fix the mind and 
keep the thoughts from wandering, while the worship of God alone is 
required as indispensable. In all their ceremonial observances and usage 
they ever implore the favour of the world-illumining sun and regard the 
pure essence of the Supreme Being as transcending the idea of power in 
operation. 

Brahma, of whom mention was formerly made,' they hold to be the 
Creator; Vishnu, the Nourisher and Preserver; and Rudra, called also 
Mahadeva, the Destroyer. Some maintain that God who is without equal, 
manifested himself under these three divine forms, without thereby sully- 
ing the garment of His inviolate sanctity, as the N^azarenes hold of the 
Messiah. Others assert that these were human creatures exalted to these 
dignities through perfectness of worship, probity of thought and right- 
eousness of deed. The godliness and self-discipline of this people is such as 
is rarely to be found in other lands. 

They hold that the world had a beginning, and some are of opinion 
that it will have an end, as will be mentioned hereafter. 

An astonishing circumstance is this, that if an alien wishes to enter 
the Brahman caste, they would not accept him and were one of these to 
adopt another religion and subsequently desire to revert to his own, he 


» Vol. 2, p. 16 
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would not be suffered so to do save in case of his apostasy under com- 
pulsion. They have no slaves. When they go forth to battle or during 
an attack by an enemy, they collect all their women in one building, and 
surround it with wood and straw and oil, and place on guard some 
trusty relentless men, who set fire to it when those engaged in fight 
despair of life, and these chaste women vigilant of their honour are 
consumed to death with unflinching courage. 

In times of distress, moreover, should any one, though unconnected by 
ties of intimacy, implore their protection, they are prompt to aid and 
grudge neither property, life nor reputation in his cause. 

It was also the custom in former times for each warrior in battle to 
challenge a foe and to encounter none other than liim. 

The soil is for the most part arable and of such productive power that 
the same land is sown each year and in many places three harvests and 
more are taken in a single twelve-month and the vine bears fruit in its first 
year. 

Mines of diamond, ruby, gold, silver, copper, lead and iron abound. 
The variety of its fruits and flowers proclaim its luxuriance. Its perfumes 
and melodies, its viands and raiment are choice and in profusion. Its 
elephants cannot be sufficiently praised, and in parts of the country the 
horses resemble Arabs in breed and the cattle are uncommonly fine. 
But for its lack of cooled water, its excessive heats, the scarcity of 
grapes, melons and carpets, and of camels it was open to the cavils of 
the experienced. His Majesty has I’eniedied these deficiencies. Saltpetre 
is now extensively used for its cooling properties, and high and low ap- 
preciate the benefit of snow and ice brought down from the northern 
mountains. There is a slender fragrant root called lihasy^ of which, undel* 
His Majesty’s instructions, the fashion of constructing trellised chambers 
has come into vogue, and upon this if water be sprinkled, another winter 
arises amid the summer heats. Skilled hands from Turkestan and Persia 
under His Majesty’s patronage, sowed melons and planted vines, and 
traders began to introduce in security the fruits of those countrio.j^ each in 
its season and with attention to their quality, which occasioned an 
abundance here when they were not procurable in their own. Through the 
favour of His Majesty, all products of art, and the manufacture of woollen 
and silken carpets and of brocades were extensively encouraged, and by 
means of the royal countenance so fine a breed of camels has been produced 
as to be equal to the dromedaries of Irak. 


* The odoriferous grass Andropogwi 
Murkaium from the roots of which 


the refreshing screens mentioned are 
made. 
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GOSMOGOKT. 


A Nummary view of India having been now given, I shall proceed with 
more partioularity, still preferring but little out of much and recording 
bne among a thousand details. 


The Cosmoqoky. 


More than eighteen opinions on this point have been professed and 
extraordinary narratives put forward, and each describes a different 
genesis. It will be sufficient to mention three of them. The first is that 
God who has no equal, taking upon himself the form of man appeared 
under the special manifestation called Brahma already alluded to, and by 
his mere volition produced four sons, Sanak, Sanamhn, Sandtan, and 
Sanatkumdr. Each of these was commanded to engage in acts of creation, 
but lost in rapture of contemplation in the divine essence they neglected 
to comply. In anger, the Supreme being formed another design and came 
forth from his own forehead under another semblance and name as Mahd~ 
deva. His sublime immensity unfitted him for creative action. Ten^ other 
sons issued from his volition and then from his body he fashioned the forms 
of male and female. The former was called Mam and the latter Sata-rfipa. 
These two are the progenitors of mankind. 

Secondly, it is maintained that God* the Creator of the world, mani- 
fested himself under the form of a woman whom they call Mahd^Lachhmi 
Three qualities are incorporated with her, Satva, Baja and Tarna. 


* A variant has, *’ two.” — The text 
has incorrectly Satriika, for which error 
Abnl Fazl is responsible. The Vishnn 
Parana says that he divided his male 
being into eleven persona. Next he 
created himself the Manu Swayambhnva 
and the female portion of himself ho 
constituted Sata-rdpa whom the Mann 
took to \«jjfe. There are also other com- 
plications of birth and intercourse which 
may be pursued by the curious in the 
Pur&na itself, p. 51 et seq. 

* Hari, the lord of all, called also Ja- 

nirddana (from “men” and 

Arddana(s^^), ‘ worship the ob- 
ject of adoration to mankind’). He is 
the one only God, taking the designation 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, according 
as he creates, preserves or destroys;— 


This is the invariable doctrine of the 
Purauas. «ee Wilson, Vishnu, P.p. I 9 . 'p^e 
three qualities or attributes are shared 
by the Hindu Triad ; Brahma being the 
embodiment of Raja-guna, the desire that 
created the world ; Siva that of Tama- 
guna, the attribute of wrath j and Vishnu 
18 8atwa-gum or tho property of mercy 
and goodness. The Padrna Purina says 
that the supreme spirit produced Brahma 
from his right side, Vishnu from his left, 
and Siva from his middle. Some worship 
Brahma, others Vishnu, others Siva. 
Being a Vaishnava work, it gives the 
supremacy to Vishnu, and declares that 
“Vishnu one yet threefold, creates, 
preserves and destroys, therefore let the 
pious make no difference between the 
three.” Bee Dawsoa. Hindu Mythology, 
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When she willed to create the world, through the instrumentality of Tama^ 
she manifested herself under another form which is called Mahd-Kdli and 
also MaM-Mdyd, By her union with Saiva^ a fu^tlior genesis proceeded 
called Saraswat% and at her command each brought foi’th a male and 
female and these two forms she herself inspired with life. Thus two 
beings were born of each. From Mahd-Lachhm sprung Brahma under 
the form of a man, and Sri under the guise of a woman who is also called 
Sdvitn. From Mahd~Kdli, were brought forth Mahd-deva and Tri the 
latter of whom is also distinguished as Mahd-biddiya and Kdmdhenu, 
and from Saranwati came forth Vishnu and Gauri. When these six 
forms took birth, Mahd-Lachhnu proceeded to their conjugal union, and 
joined Brahma with Tri^ Gauri with Maha-deva^ and Sri with Vishnu.' The 
conjunction of Brahma and Tri produced an egg which Maha~deva divided 
into two parts, ^ from one of which originated the devatas, daityas and 
the like supernatural beings; from the other, men, animals, and the 
vegetable and mineral worlds. 

The Third opinion is accounted the most authentic. In the work 
called, Surya-Siddhanta^ composed some hundreds of thousands of years 
ago, it is circumstantially related that towards the end of the Satya-yug^ 
flourished the great Demon Maya. That sago was lost in astonishment 
at the wonders of creation, and confounded by his own ignorance, ap- 
plied himself to a supplication of the sun to discover the mode in 
which creation was effected and passed some thousands of years in these 
entreaties and desires. After he had undergone surpassing trials, that be- 
stower of radiance on the heavens and the earth appeared to him under a 


» The Brahmcind or egg of Brahma is 
applied by Albirdiii to the whole alHiip 
on account of its supposed spherical 
shape and its division into upper .and 
lower and be says that when the Hindus 
enumerate the heavens ( ) they 

call them in their onticoty, Brahimnd. 
He also quotes a passage from the Ti- 
moens expressing a similar idea. The 
citation gives somewhat of the sense 
though it affects to give the language 
of Plato. The passage will be found 
at p. SSffJ Vol. V, of Hermann's Edit 
of the Dialogues beginning TaiJrijv oJr 
T^v j^iurraffiv k. t. ^. and is quoted by 
Sachau. See Cap. XX, Albiruni, India, 


The egg of Brahma is mentioned in the 
ordinances of Mann and in the Surya- 
Siddhanta, and occurs in all the Puranas. 
Aristophanes is supposed by Porphyry 
to allude to this myth in the Aves, G96. 
Kellgreu reviews the whole subject in 
his ossay “ Mythus do Ovo Mpndano.” 

*_J>entloy (As. llov. VJII, 19l'/ im- 
putes the authorship to Varaha Mihira 
and refnses it nn older date than 7 
or 800 years. The nutliorship of the 
remaining Siddhiintas are likewise as- 
ciibed to him by the same writer. His 
argnnients on the modern date of the 
Surya-Siddhanta are very oouvincing. 
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beautiful form and asked him what he desired. He said, “ Draw back the 
veil from the marvels of the stars and the skies and from the mysteries 
of wisdom and illuminatje the darkness of my understanding with the light 
of knowledge.” It was answered : “ Thy desire shall be granted. In a certain 
shrine unite in spirit with mo and a celestial being shall appear and instruct 
you in wisdom.” The seeker was comforted. He waited in expectation at 
the shnno appointed and near the close of the Sahja-yiig, the giver of his 
desire^ appeared. The sage entered into much questioning regarding 
the mysteries of heaven and earth and received replies that satisfied him. 
The questions and answers wore compiled in one volume under the name 
of the Surya Siddhinta^ and to this day the astronomy, of entire 
Hindustan is based upon it. In this work the origin of creation is 
said to be fi'om the Sun, wdiich is regarded as a divine manifestation. 
The Almighty Creator of the world formed a hollow sphere of gold com- 
posed of two parts which he rendered luminous with somewhat of His own 
glory and it was called the Sun. The Sun produced the signs of the Zodiac 
and from the same source sprung the four Vedas, and afterwiirds the moon, 
the ethereal fluid, air, fire, waifu* and caidli, in this order. From tho 
ether ho produced Jupiter; from the air, Saturn; from fire, Mars; from 
water, Venus; and from tho earth. Mercury. Tlirough the ten portals of 
the human frame-work he brought various matter into being. The ten 
portals ai'O thus numbered: the two eyes, tho two oars, tlio nose, the 
mouth, the navel, the anterior and posterior foramina, and the tenth, tho 
crown of the head, which last is closed. It opens, however, at tho time of 
death in somC of those who are about to quit life and body, and this is 
considered singularly auspicious, llis ^lajesty has increased the nnrnber 
of portals by tho two breasts, and counts the number as twelve. After a long 
course the human race became of four kinds as shall be presently related. 

On TIIK INKRIMOU AND SrPMIUOB COSMIC PlIKNOMENA. 

The Hindu philosophers maintain that tho elements have a spherical 
form* and they have added Kther^ to the nnmhor. They hold it to pervade 


* Tliia waa the man born of the Snn, 
and partaking of his nature doputod to 
toaoli Maya in place of tlio Sun-god, who 
excused himself on tho plea of want 
of time. Tho excuse has a respectable 
antiquity. 

* Tim authorities for this are Arya- 
bhata, Vasistha and Lata. Albiruni, 26. 

■ Called so by tho Greeks from its 
being iu perpetual flow, “(oiri tov 


aU\) and honco allotted the uppermost 
place, and the idea of jiorpotual duration. 

Aiovfp m er^pov rwhs ourof roO irpdrov 
aciparos irapii yr}t^ Kal nvp, xal a4pa xal 
{J5wp, alBfpa vposm6pa(rai/ rhv aptordru 
r{nroVy iiirh toD 6f7v aid, rhy &i6iov xp^vou 
Bepeyoi t)}v huvvplav aury. ’Ava^ay6pas 
^6 KaraKtxPV rai oydfiart ro^ip ov Ka\us 
bvopd^a ydp alB^pa AvtI itvp6s, 

Ajistot. De Ca3lo.» Cap. III. 
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all tilings and that no space is void of it. They do not incline to the no- 
tion of a celestial substance ) but adopt the account of the spheres 

on the system of the Almagesti of Ptolemy. The Zodiac is divided into 
twelve 8ign.s, each of which is termed Ms*’ 

They are as follows ; — 


1. 

Mesha. 

1. 

Aries. 

2. 

Vrislia. 

2. 

Taurus. 

3. 

Mitliuiia. 

3. 

Gemini. 

4. 

Karka^a. 

4. 

Caneiir. 

5. 

Siiiha. 

5. 

Leo. 

6. 

Kanya.* 

G. 

Virgo. 

7. 

Tula. 

7. 

Libra. 

8 . 

Vrischika. 

8. 

Scorpio. 

9. 

Dlianu. 

9. 

Sagittarius. 

10. 


10. 

Caprieornus. 

11. 

Kunildia. 

11 . 

Aipiarius. 

12. 

Mina. 

12. 

Pisces, 


1 Ptolomy’s first book of the Almngost 
treats among other matters of tJio sphori* 
cal form and motion of tho licavons, the 
spherical form of tho eartli and its loca- 
tion in tho centre of tho hoavons and of 
the two circnlar celestial motions which 
all tho stars have in oominon. Uo has 
boon hold by somo writers to maintain 
that the celestial spheres are solid, but 
others consider tins a mistaken assump- 
tion from a convenient phraseology. The 
Ptolemaic planetary system, is loarnodly 
described in Montncla's Hist. Ucs Ma- 
tliematiques. I, pp. 294 et iteq. wiio, how- 
ever, does not treat of tho books of the 
Almagest seriatim and chiefly confines 
himself to tho 8th. The rest may bo 
found in W. Smith, Art. Ptol. 

S Abnl Fazl duplicates the n; as his 
orthography of Hindu names and terms 
is untrustworthy, I shall for tho future 
give the letters their proper valuo with- 
out attention to his incorrect translitera- 
tion. 

■ Caprioomua was represented on an- 
cient monuments with the fore part of a 


goat and tho hind pnrt of a fish. Tho 
llindn Jfn/ivjm, according to tho vSanskrit 
verses of Sripeti, (inotcd by Sir W Jones, 
(I, 336) is a sea-monstor with tho faco 
of an nntolopo. Tho (piostion at once 
presents itself as to tho relutivo antnjnity 
of the (rreek and Indian Zodiacal signs. 
Montucla in his ill book. Part 11, Vol. I, 
begins by maintaining that the Indians 
borrowed from tho Ureoks or rather from 
tho Egyptians, and concludes with the 
belief that tho Indians obtained their 
knowledge from tho Porsians, and they 
in turn from tho Chaldmans. His argu- 
ments are based on tho observations of 
M. Logontll of tho French^ Academy 
who travelled in India to acquaint him- 
self with its astronomy and chronojogy. 
Tho names of tho Zodiacal signs are 
given in Tamil and accord with thoso 
of tho text, save the first which is 
given as “Mecham” and translated as 
“lo chien Maron.” Uo goncludos from 
tho method of one of their calculations 
of a solar oclipso that it does not date 
further back than 12CX) years. Anquetil 
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The Persian, Egyptian and Groek sages afiirm the existence of a colour- 
ness body which is transparent and is not subject to gi’owth, increase, 
decrease, disruption, conjunction nor dissolution, neither does it admit of 
tenuity nor density nor generation nor decay. It is not compounded of 
bodies variously organised, neither is it affected by heat, cold, moisture, 
nor dryness, nor can lightness or gravity bo predieated of it. It possesses 
life and continuity of existence, and is not subject to desire or anger. It 
is called “ asman.”^ The general opinion is that the Universe (to ray) 
includes nine spheres, but some think eight, others, eleven, others, seven, 
and it is even affirmed that there is but a single Kosmos. 

The Hindu philosophers acknowledge the existence of the planets and 
fixed stars, but assert that their substance is of water* congealed like hail, 


goes further in support of the modern 
date of Hindu lourning and declares their 
kal yug was communicated to thorn by the 
Arabs of the 9 th and lOtli centuries 5 
his arguments are set forth by the French 
astronomer. Sir W. Jones siii)ports the 
opinion that both Ctreoks and Ilindiis 
received tho Zodiac from an older nation 
from whom both had a common descent, 
and the view of Montncla which ho men- 
tioned to his pandits was naturally re- 
garded by them “ ns a notion bordering on 
phrensy.” The two schools of opinion 
are well matched both in learning and a 
mutual contempt for each other. It may 
be worth noticing that the original Greek 
Zodiac had but 11 signs, the Scorpion 
occupying tho place of two. Its claws 
called the became afterwards 

known as Libra. I refer the reader to 
Montncla I, p. 79, for the explanation of 
this division. 

* Those are tho attiibntes of the Tra- 
dliana, (chief principle or primary crude 
matter) ascribed to it by the Sankbya 
philosophy. It is independent and co- 
ordinate with primary spirit. See 
Vishnu P. p. 9 et aeq. Tho greater 
part of this passage is almost iden- 
tical with tho description of the word 
the Arabic equivalent of 


in tho Isp’lahiifc u’l Funun, pp. 1134-5, 
quoted from tho Iliilayat u’l Ilikmat 
(Institutis philosophic recta) of Alai- 
budi. 1 have not been able to trace 
the passage in tho lattor work vorba- 
tiin, but in scattorod roforonoos only. 
Tho notion is taken from Aristotle. 

’ETTfl 8’ (Is rh aM (f>fp(Tai ffvfi^alvn 

TTpUTOV fi(V, Kov'f>6Trjr* ®^t8/U7i8€- 

piiau, ^apos. 'Opoiws S* ei/Ao7ov, luro- 
irfpl avToOf Kal tin ayfvyyTSy Kal 
<l,yBapTOVf Ka'i dyau{«y, Kal auaWoiwTaTov 

K T. A. Do Cajlo. Cap. III. 

* Albiriini mentions this in his LV 
Chap. “ The Hindus believe regarding 
tho bodies of all the stars that they have 
a globular shape, a watery essenco, and 
that they do not shino, whilst the sun 
alono is of fiery essence, self-shining and 
per acciihns illuminatos other stars when 
they stand opposite to him. They reckon 
according to eyesight among tho stars 
also, such Inrainons bodies as in reality 
are not stars, but the lights into which 
those mon have been metamorphosed 
who have received eternal reward from 
God. The Vishmt-Dharma says : “ The 
stars are watery and the rays of the sun 
illuminate them in tho night. Those who 
by their pious deeds have obtained a 
place on the height, sit there on their 
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and that they reroive tlioir liiflit fixmi the snii. Otlioi’S maintain that it 
is from tho moon, and that tlieao luminous bodies do7ninatp the aspects 
of fortune They also hold the connection of a celestial spirit with each. 
Some suppose the stars to bo human beings, who by suppressing tho 
emotions of anger and dosin', and by mortitieatioii and moral beauty of 
life, have reached this exalted eminenee. 

Names ok the Pi.anets ani> op the days op the week. 

SanichaA is Saturn (Saturday). ’Hrihaspati is .Tupitei* (Thursday). 
Mangal is Mars (Tue.sday). Aditya, tlio Sun (Sunday). 'I’lio Hindus 
have more than a thousand names for the sun. His Majesty knows by 
heart the whole of these and uses them in his pmyers, but the name Suraj 
is tho one in common use among all classes, is Venus (hViday). 

Budh is Mercury (Wednesday). Soma is tho Moon (Monday). 

Each of these planets has several names, and each day of the week 
has a special connection with and is named after its planet, with tho ad- 
dition of tho word ‘ wdr.^ Thus, Sunday which begins tho week is called 
Aditya-wdr; Monday, ASo7na-w?rtV; Tuesday, Mangal-wdr ; Wednesday, Budh- 
war; Thursday, Brihaspati-wdr ; Friday, S'tdmi-wdr ; Saturday, Sanichar- 
war. 

The iNSTriUTiON of the Gharydl. 

This is around gong of mixed metal,* shaped like a griddle but thicker, 
made of different sizes ; and suspended by a cord. It may be not sounded 
except by royal command, and accompanies tho royal equipage. 

Tho Hindu philosophers divide the day and night into four parts, each 
of Avhich they call palir. Throughout tho greater i)art of the country, tho 


thrones, and when shining, they are 
reckoned among the stars ! ” Sachan’s 
Trans. II, 64(. 

* I have retained tho exact order of 
this passage while correcting the ortho- 
gjaphy of tho names as given by Abnl 
Fazl. The 19th Chap, of Albirdni’s 
India begins with the same subject 
and the similarity of treatment and 
expression, though not of tho order, is 
80 striking that, as I have before had 
occasion to observe, there is little 
doubt of Abnl Fazl’a indebtedness to 
this author. Albiruni's handling of any 
subject he discusses is that of a phi- 


losophor wlio is master of it ; Abnl PazI 
is purely the compiler and tho scribe. 
I refer the reader to Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
Vol. IV, p. 410, and onwards, toxt and 
notes, for 'tho antiqnity and diffusion of 
the planetary honrs and planetary days 
of the week. 

• Lit, Ilaft-jofih, a metal compounded 
of iron, antimony, lo.ad, gold, tin, copper 
and silver. The ordinary bell-metal is 
an alloy of 80 parts of cojiper and 20 of 
tin, though some Englisl^bellg have been 
found to consist of copper, tin, zinc and 
lead. 
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pahr never exceeds nine gharis^ nor is less than six. The ghari is the sixtieth 
part of a nychthemeron, and is divided into sixty parts, each of which is 
called a pal which is again subdivided into sixty hipal. 

In order to ascertain and indicate the time, a vessel of copper or other 
metal is made of a hundred fdnks^ weight. In Persian it is called pingduy 
as an ancient sage sings. 

Why reck’st thou of a world whose span 
A clepsydra doth mote to man ?• 

It is in the shape of a bowl narrower at the lower part, twelve fingers 
in height and breadth. A perforation is made below to admit of a golden 
tube being passed through of the weight of one Mdshd, and in length the 
breadth of five fingers. It is placed in a basin of pure water in a place 
undisturbed by the wind. When the bowl is full of water, one ghari is 
elapsed,* and in order that this should be known to far and near, the gong 
is struck once, and for the second time, twice, and so on. When a pahr has 
elapsed, the number of gharis expii’ed therein is first sounded and then 
more deliberately from one to four (according to the pahr), thus announc- 
ing the pahr struck. Thus when it is two pahr, (twelve o’clock), the gong 
is struck twenty-six times, taking the pahr at eiglit gharis. The Em- 
peror Baber in his Memoirs writes: “When at the end of a pahr a 
certain number of gharis had elapsed, this number was sounded while the 
pahr just expired was unknown. I ordered that the number of the pahr 


1 See p. 16, Yol. II, n. 4. 

* A weight of 4 JifJiiAflia and sometimes 
a little more. See Yol. I, 16, n. 

* Those lines are from the Hadilcah of 
Hakim Sandi, p 298, of the lithographed 
edition. The clepsydra was known in 
Greece in the time of Aristophanes and 
was used for regulating the time allowed 
for speeches of accused persona before 
courts of justice. But in this, the water 
was ^.llowed to escape through the orifice 
of the vessel. See Lewis’ Ast. of the An- 
cients, p. 182. 

* It is thus described in the Surya 
Siddhdnta, Chap. XIII. “The copper 
vessel (in the shape of the lower half of 
a water jar) which has a small hole in its 
bottom and placed upon clean water in 
a basin, sinks exactly sixty times in a ny- 


chthomcrou, is called the Kapdla Yantra. 
In tho Vishnu Parana p 631, it is said 
to bo “a vessel made of 12^ Falas of 
copper, in tho bottom of which there is 
to be a hole made with a tube of gold, of 
the weight of 4 Mashas and 4 inches 
long.” A commentary is more explicit. 
“ A vessel made of 12i Palas of copper, 
and holding a Prastha, (a Mugadha 
measure) of water, broad at top and hav- 
ing at bottom a tube of gold of 4 Mashas 
weight, 4 fingers long, is placed in water, 
and the time in which tho vessel is filled 
by the hole in the bottom is a Nddika.” 
It is therefore clear that there must be a 
pipe of tho metal and of the length 
given, and not a simple aperture only. 
See a paper on Horometry in the As. 
Res. Y. 87. 
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should be repeated after a brief interval.” The Hindu philosophers 
account 360 breathings of a man in good health as a ghart of time, and each 
is formed of six inspirations and respirations, of which 21,600 ai’O drawn 
in the course of a nychthemeron. 

The order op the Spheres. 

The first is the Earth, over wdiich is Watci’, but not encompassing 
it entirely. Above this is Fire, towards its northern extremity shaped like 
a myrobalan. Above this again is the Air, but its concave surface is not 
spherical. The Air is of nine kinds. Bh utayu^ is the atmospliero extending 
up to the height of forty-seven hos from the globe of the earth. It is 
volatile in every direction and is the region wherein rain,- thunder and 
lightning take their origin. Avalm is the air from the last-mentioned 
body to the moon. Pravahaj from the second to Mercury. TJdvaha from 
the third to Venus. Satpvaha^ from the fourth to the Sun. Suvaha, from 
the fifth to Mars. Varivaha, fi*om the sixth to Jupiter. Panivaha^ from 
the seventh to Saturn. Pravahdnila, from the eight to the fixed stars. Day 
and night are formed by the revolution of this wind, with a movement fi'om 
east to west, the other seven winds reversing this order of motion.^ Dut 
their more authoritative opinion is that those seven form the Pmvakinila, 
and are named after the seven planets and all revolve from east to west.* 
Their knowledge does not extend beyond the fixed stai’s. Ether transcends 
all other spheres and is unfathomable. 

The mean motions of the planets which they call Madinjama differ from 
the Greek reckoning in the seconds and thirds. Thus, in a nychthemeron 


1 I am uncertain of this meaning. Tho 
elements in successive order are suppos- 
ed to acquire the property of causality 
one to tho other. The order iu all tho 
Puranas but one is tho same according 
to Wilson (Vish. P.), and agrees with 
the text The seven winds occur in 
this order in the Siddhunta S'iromani 
which adds ; “ The atmosphere extends 
to the height of 12 yojanas from the earth. 
Within this limit are tho clouds, light- 
ning, &o. The Pravaha wind which is 
above the atmosphere moves constantly 
to tho westward with uniform motion. 
As the sphere of tho universe includes 
the fixed stars and planets, it therefore 
being impelled by the Pravaha wind is 

3 


carried round with the stars and planets 
in a constant revolution.” Wilkinson's 
Translation, p 127. 

* Compare witli this the direction of 
the planes of the winds and their names 
according to tlio Moslem theory, in Al- 
biruni’s Clu-onology of Ano. Nations, 
Saeban, p. 341. In Vol. I o^his India, 
(p. 280 Sach.) Brahmagupta says “ The 
wind makes all tho fixed stars and tlm pla- 
nets revolve towards tho W. in one and the 
same revolution, but tho jilanets move 
also in a slow paco to tho Pk like a dust 
atom moving on a potter’s wheel in a di- 
rection opposite to that in which tho 
wheel is revolving.” Albirfini considers 
their speaking of the wind as a motor is 


nil ^ 
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extending from midnight to midnight, tho Surya-Siddhdnta gives the 
following calculations. 



Degrees. 

1 Minutes. 

Seconds. 

Thirds. 

Moon ... 

13 


34 

63 

Mercury 

Venus > ... 


69 

8 


Sun ) 

Mars 


31 

26 

28 

Jupiter ... ... ... 


4 

59 

9 

Saturn ... 

1 0 

2 

0 

23 


According to the Greeks. 



Degrees. 

Minutes. 

Seconds. 

Thirds. 

Moon ..« ... ..« 



35 

2 

Mercury') 





Venus > ... „. 




19 

Sun ) 





Mars ... 



27 

40 

Jupiter ... ... 




16 

Saturn ... 




36 


The motion of the Planets is considered of their essence and is of equal 
velocity in all. When calculated in kos their rate of motion is said to bo 
11,858 yojanaS and 3 kos in the space of a nychthemeron, and their direc- 
tion is from west to east. The difference in their periods arises from the 
greater or less extent of their orbits, the superior being greater than those 
lower in position. 


intended on)y to facilitate tho idea to tho 
Tulgar oompreheneion, but when they 
come to speak of the first-mover (God) 
they at once lay aside comparison with 
the wind ‘whose essence is not moving 
bnt is a body acted upon by external in- 
fluence. According to the Surya-Sid- 
dh&nta the rapid movement of the planets 
is caused by the wind Fravaha. 

i A yojana is four kos. Albiruni in his 
India, Chap. XY, (Saoh. I. 167) makes 
1 1cro8*a-l mfle or 4,000 yards, and 1 
yojana *8 miles or hreh or 32,000 yards 
Some, he adds, think the kros'a ^ kfarsakh, 


and so make tho farsakh of the Hindus 
16,000 yards, but this is not so, as this 
latter (farsakh) i8 = k yojana, Sachau 
has made a slight oversight in this last 
passage by translating 1 kros'a » 4 yojana. 
But this cannot be as he already says 
above that 1 yojana =8 kros*a. The Far- 
sakh. is reckoned by Albirdni in his V 
Chap, as 3 miles, and»k yojana which 
being reckoned above at 32000 yards, 
gives the length of tho farsakh neces- 
sarily at 16,000. But with this re- 
sult he appears to quarrel. 
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The progression of the fixed stars thej consider to be somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the planets, but differing from the Greeks, they assert that 
with regard to the Lunar stations, there is a motion of 54 seconds^ in one 
year, or one degree in 66 years and 8 months. They* compute that the as- 
terisms advance 27® degrees from the beginning of Aries, or according to an- 
other calculation, having advanced 24 degrees, they have a retrograde motion 
till they roach the 28fch degree of Pisces whence they return to Aries, and 
the same movement re-commences. The Ursa Major which is called in 
Sanskrit 8apta-risli>i^ (the seven Sages) has a precession in one year of 
17 seconds, 47 thirds from west to east, or one degree in 200 years and 6 
months, and accomplishes its revolution. One sect considers the operation 
of these forces to depend solely on the power of the Almighty. 


I “ The motion of 64 seoonda is a mo- 
tion in longitude common to all the stars, 
but the retrogado motion is tlio variation 
of right asconsion.” — Mr. Rouboii Barrow, 
the astronomer, who assisted Gladwin in 
the part of his work thus notes on this 
passage. His succeeding remarks are 
devoted to the correction of a supposed 
error of Abul Fazl’s, but entirely due to 
Gladwin’s misapprehension of his MS. 

* Thus Albiruni in his Chronol , p. 
352. “ Because now the fixed stars 

whicli give the forms and names to the 
Lunar Stations move on in one and the 
same slow motion, you must add one day 
to tho days of their rising and setting in 
every 66 Solar years, since in such a 
period they move one degree.” 

8 In tho Surya-Siddhanta, the proces- 
sion of tho equinoxes is thus described : 
“ Tho circle of Asterisms Ubrates 600 
times in a great Ynga (that is, all tho 
Asterisms at first move westward 27°. 
Thon returning from that limit they 
reach their former places. Then from 
those places they move eastward tho 
same number of degrees, and returning 
thence come again to their own places. 
Thus they complete one libration or revo- 
lution as it is called). Bapu Dova, Bur- 
gess has a long noto on this inodo of 
statement in his translation, p. 100. 


“ Si Ton suit uno dos planiites suporio- 
uros. Mars, Jupiter, ou Satnrne, durant 
lo cours d *une m6mo anneo, on ob- 
serve des mouvomoDs fort bisarres. Lo- 
rsqu’ollo commonoo h so di'gager dos 
rayons dn soloil, sa vitosso qni est nlors 
mediocre, va on diminnant do jour & au- 
tre jusqu’ 5, un certain point ou olio som- 
blo s’arr^ter. Aprils qnolques jours elle 
commence a r6trogrador, d’abord lente- 
ment, puis on aco(4crnnt son mouvomont 
jusqa’aux environs do I’opposition ; 1& sa 
vttesso recommence it diminuor, et quel- 
quo temps npros olio s’arrfito on appsr- 
cnce une socondo fois : olio roprond onftn 
Bonmouvement suivant I’ordro dos signes, 
allant d’ abord fort lontomont, et on- 
snito plus vito, jusqu’i ce que I’approcho 
dn soleil qui I’atteint, la fasse disparoltro 
a nos yeux. Mars cprouve cos apparen- 
ccs deux fois dans uno do ses revolutions. 
Jupiter douzo, et Saturno trento. Mon- 
tulca. Hist, dos’ Math. 1. 300. 

4 Mr. Reuben Burrow notes on Gladwin, 
that this cannot bo a constellation but a 
particular star : and though it may have 
tho velocity tho author assigns to it at 
one time, at others its motion must bo 
different. Tho star, however being known, 
its situation is determinable from its 
velocity. 
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The ancient Greeks, including Aristotle, were ignorant of the motion 
of the fixed stars and Hipparchus observed a few^ with a motion from 
east to west in the Zodiac, but he was unable to calculate their dimen- 
sions. Ptolemy determined the motion of the stars in longitude to be one 
degree in a hundred solar years. Ibn A'^lam and others reckoned sixty. 
The observations of Hasir’uddin Tusi agree with this last, but Muhyi’ddin 
Maghrabi^ and a number of experts at the same observatory discovered 
that Aldeharan^ the Heart of Scorpio (a Scorpii), and others, advanced 
a degree in 66® years. In the Gnrgani Tables (of Ulugh Beg) this is 
made to occur in 70 Yazdajirdi^ years, each of which is 365 years without 
a fraction. 


Circumferences op the spheres.® 


The Planets. 

Tojanas. 

Kroh. 

^OOTl ••• *•« ••• ••• 

324,000 


Mercury 

1,043.207 

3 

Venus.,, ... 

2,664,636 

2 and a fraction 

Sun ... 

4,331,500 

a fraction 

Mars ... ..I ... ... 

8,146,908 

51,375.764 

3 

Jupiter 

1 

Saturn 

127,668,255 

2 loss a fraction 

Fixed Stars 

Ether, beyond which the sun’s rays do not 

250,800,012 

... 

traverse 

18,712,080,864,000,000 

... 


1 M. Moatuloa observes that Hippar- 
chus, according to Ptolemy, suspected 
that only the stars in the Zodiac or in 
its vicinity had been disturbed in posi- 
tion as if, being the nearest in some mea- 
sure to the great route of the planets, 
they had been more exposed to share in 
their motion. But he soon discovered 
that the movement was general around 
the poles of the Zodiac, and ho trans- 
mitted a large number of observations 
on the fixed stars for the use of his suc- 
cessors. They seived to assure Ptolemy 
of the perfect immovability of the fixed 
stars with regard to each other and of 
the movement of the whole starry sphere 
around the polos of the Zodiac. Hist, des 
Math. 2C5, 1. 

2 Called al Uaghrabi from his resi- 
dence in Spain and Africa. He was 
spared in the sack of Aleppo by Holdgu 


and associated with Tasi at Mardgha in 
A. H. 658. He thus took part in form- 
ing the Ilkhani Astronomical Tables. 
He had a wido reputation as a philosopher 
and Tuathomatician. D'Herb. 

3 Ptolemy following the steps of 
Hipparchus, established conclusively 
his theory of the movement of the fixed 
stars. In comparing the longitudes of 
several of these with those found by 
Hipparchus, he showed that they had 
advanced parallel to the Ecliptic by 
2® 40' since his day and as 265 years 
had since then elapsed, he concluded the 
movement to be one degree in 100 years. 
The more exact calculation of modern 
days shows it to be one in 72. Hist. des. 
Math. I. 225. 

4 See Vol. II, p. 28. 

® These distances are given in Albi- 
runi’s LY Chap, in two computations 
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The minutes of the diameters of each of the planets bear a pi*opoi*tion- 
ate ratio to the minutes of their circumference.^ 


3 Mustard seeds'^ T Barley corn, 

8 Barley corns g Dif^it. 

24 Dijafits I ® J (Dast). 

4 Cubits ^ Oaiul. 

2000 Dand g Kos. 

4 Kos. I^Yojaua. 


Lunar Stations. 

Each of these is called Nakshatra^ and they arc 27 in number, severally 
divided into 13 degrees and 20 minutes. 


Astcrisms. 

No of stars.| 

Astcrisms. 

1 

•s 

i 

1. A^wini (a Ariotis) 

3 

15. Swiiti (0 Bootis; Arcturns) 

1 

2. Bharnni (Musca) 

3 

16. Visttkha (a or x dibrn) ,,, 

4 

3. Kfittika (ir Tauri Pleiades) 

6 

17. Aniiradha (8 Scorpionis) 

4 

4. Kohini (a Tnuri Aldabaran) ... 

6 

18. Jypshtha {o Scorpionis, Antaros) 

3 

6 . Mpgasira (A Orionis) 

3 

19. Mula (v Scorpionis) ... 

11 

6 . Ardri (a Orionis) ... 

1 

20. Purvashadha (8 Sagittarii) 

4 

7. Punarvasuf/SGomiuorum) 

4 

21. Uttarashadha (t Sagittarii) 

3 

8. Pnshya (5 Canori) ... 

3 

22. Abhijit (0 Lyri) 


9. Aslesha (a 1 and 2 Cancri) 

5 

23. S'ravana (o Aqailm) 

8 

10. Magha (a Leonis Kegulus) 

6 

24. Dhanishth^ (a Delphini) 

4 

11. Purva-phalguni (5 Leonis) 

2 

25. S'atabhisha (A A(]nnrii) 


12. Uttara-phalgnni Leonis) 

2 

20. PilrvjibhadrHpada (a Pogasi) 


13. Hasta (7 or J Corvi) 

5 

27. Uttarabhadrapada (0 Andromeda)) 


14. Chitrd (a V^irginis, Spica) 

1 

28. KevatiifPisciiini) 



Note. I have taken the stara from Bapu Deva’a translation of the Sfirya-Siddlidnta. 


Altogether 221 stars. The moon never tarries in any one station 
more than G5-J- gharis or less than 54 J. 

• 

with some variance between each other yojanas of the circumferences. Thus the 

and those of the text. They are also given minutes of the diameter of the moon are 

in 12th chapter of the Surya-Siddhsnta to the minutes of her circumference, t. 

with some slight variation from the text. 21,600, as the number of the yojanae 

1 This sentence is not in two MSS. of the diameter, i. e., 480, are to the 

and as it stands, appears incomplete. yojanas of the circumference of her 

The remaining terms of the proportional whole sphere, and in theaBame way with 

are missing, and are probably the num- the Sun, as shewn by Albirdni, Chap. LV, 

ber of yojanaa of the diameters, to the 
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Three degrees and twenty minutes of the 2l8t Nahhatra to 48' of 
the 22° Nakshatra have, for certain purposes, been separately designated 
Abhijit} 

The Greeks reckoned 28 Lunar Stations and assigned 12 degrees, 61 
minutes and 26 seconds to each. They are as follows.* 


Names of the Lunar Stations. 

No. of 
Stars. 

Magnitudes. 

1. Al Sharatan (jS, y Arietis)... 

2 

3rd. 

2 . Al Butain (e, 5, fl- Arietis).., 

8 . Al Thurayya (Pleiades) ... ... ... 

3 

6 th. 

6 

6 th. 

4. Aldabaran (a Tauri) ... ... ... 

1 

1 st. 

6 . Al Hakaah (A, <p' </>” Orionis) ... ... 

3 

nebular .8 

6 . Al Uanaah ( 7 , { Geminorum) 

2 

3rd and 4th. 

7. Al Dhiraa ( 0 , j 8 Geminorum) 

2 

2 nd. 

8 . Al Nathrah (Praesepo («) ct duo Aselli ( 7 , 8 ) Cancri 

2 

4th. 

9. Al Tarfah (the eye of Leo ; two close together, one belonging 
to Loo, the other to the stars outside the figure of Cancer) 

2 

4th. 

10. Al Jabhah (f, 7 , ri, a Lconis) 

4 

one of the 4th. 

11. Al Zubrah ( 8 , fl Leonis) ... 

2 

2 ud. 

12. Al Sarfah (ff Leonis) 

1 

1 st. 

13. Al Awwa (0, ri, 7 , 8 , e Virginia) 

5 

3rd. 

14. Al iSimak (ul Aazal)4‘ (Spica) 

1 

1 st. 

15. Al Ghafr^ ( 1 , «, A, Virginia) 

3 

4th. 


I ‘ A complete revolution of the moon,’ 
says Sir W. Jones in his paper on the 
Indian Zodiack (As Kes. II. 293 ) 
* with respect to the stars, being made 
in 27 days, odd hours, minutes and 
seconds, and perfect exactness being 
either not attained or required by the 
Hindus, they fixed on the number 27 and 
inserted Abhijit for some astrological 
purpose in their nuptial ceremonies. It 
consists of 3 stars between the 2l8t and 
22nd stations.” According to Albiruni, 
Abhijit is the Falling Eagle. . An Nasr al 
Waki. 

8 Abul Fazl gives only the Arabian 
names. I take the Greek equivalents 
from Albiruni’ s Chronology, Sachau, p, 
343. The first name should be As Shara* 
t&n, not Sharatain as Abul Fazl writes 
it. The Arabs commenced with this Sta* 
tion, but other nations with the Pleiades, 
toys Albirdni, adding, ” 1 do not know 
whether they do this because the Pleiades 


are more easily and clearly visible with- 
out any study or research than the other 
Stations, or because as I have found in 
some books of Hermes, the vernal equi- 
nox coincides with the rising of the 
Pleiades. God knows best what they 
intended.” 

8 Ptolemy considered them one cloudy 
star and called them the nebulm in the 
head of Orion. Albiruni. See also 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, Yol. Ill, pp. 120-22, 
Otte. 

4 Also, Ctillcd the Calf of the Lion, and 
Al Simak Alramih is his other calf. Albi- 
rdni. 

^ Said to be the best of the Lunar Sta- 
tions because it stands behind Leo and 
before Scorpio. The horoscopes of all 
the prophets are said to be in this Sta- 
tion, but this does not seem to be true 
except in the case of the Messiah, the 
prophet who keeps off all mishaps.” Ibid. 
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16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Names of the Lunar Stations 


WTST 

Stars. 


MaKnitndes. 


A1 ZabAnA (a, B Librm) ... ... 

A1 Ikli'l {B, S, r Scorpii) ... 

A1 ^alb (a Scorpii) .„ ... 

A1 Shanlah (A, v Scorpii) . 

A1 N^im (y, 5, e, ij, <r, 0, t, f Sagittarii) ... 

A1 Baldah, a blank circnlar space of the heavens^ 

Sa^d A1 Dhabih (a, fi Capricorni) 

Saad'Bnlaa (p, v, e Aqnarii) .„ 

(Saad) A1 Suud ($, | Aqnarii) ... ^ 

(Saad) A1 Akhbiyah {y, ir, ij Aqnarii) 

Mukaddam (Alfargh al Awwal (o, B Pegasi) 

Muakkhar fAlfaragh Althani) {y Pegasi, and a Andromedm) 
BashA (Batn Alhut) {B Andromedao) 


2 2nd. 

3 4th. 

1 2nd. 

2 2nd. 

4 Srd. 


*2 

2 

2 or 3 
4 
2 
2 
1 


Srd. 

3rd and 4th. 
3rd and 6th. 
Srd. 
2nd. 
2nd. 
Srd. 


In all 66 or 67 stars. 

In the following table will be found various particulars regarding the 
Planets. 

[The form is given but the particulars are wanting in all the MSS. 
The entries were probably left to be made at a later time, and either for- 
gotten or the information was never obtained. The details were the 
diameters and dimensions of the planets and their distances from the 
earth’s centre in farsahhs and yojanas according to the Hindus, to Ptolemy 
and to modern astronomers, but as Albirdni observes, the Hindu astrono- 
mers themselves are not agreed in their computations. Pulisa reckons 
the diameter of the earth as 1,600 yojanas^ and its circumference as 5026|J, 
whilst Brahmagupta reckons the former at 1,681 and the latter at 5,000 
yojanas. The table of Yakub-b-Tarik, will be found in Albiruni’s India, 
Vol. II, p. 68.] 


Magnitudes of the Fixed Stars, 

The Hindu philosophers reckon seven magnitudes as follows 


Magnitudes. 

o 

d 

d 

s 

Seconds. 

Yojanas. 

Kos. 

Dand- 

Cubit. 

Digit. 

Diameter of the Ist 

7 

30 

90,239 

2 

700 

• 


„ „ 2nd 

6 

15 

75,199 

2 

1,250 


*!!! 

1 } 3rd 

6 

30 

66,176 

2 

1,680 



1) 4th ... 

4 

0 

48,127 

3 

238 

"i 

2 

}} $t 6th ... 

3 

0 

36,095 

0 

678 

3 

13 

li ft 6tb ... 

2 

0 

24,063 

3 

1,119 

1 

1 

n 7th ... 

1 

0 

12,031 

3 

1,569 

2 

12 


1 According to Albirdni a starless 
district of heaven, at the side of the 
Horse, belonging to Sagittarins. The 


derivations of all these Arabic names are 
given by Albirdni together with interest- 
ing particulars regarding each. I have 
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MAO.VITUDES OF THE FIXED STARS. 


Tho Greeks mention six. The first they call the greatest (Akbdr) 
and tho sixth, tho least (Asghar), and each compri.sed three degrees, tho 
great, tho mean and the less, each more important in proportion to its 
degree.^ The iiiten'al.s of the hexade were measured by sixths. Some 
supposed that a diameter of a star of the Ist magnitude was six times the 
diameter of tho smallest ; but a manifest error occurred in calculating the 
volumes and distances intervening, by concluding that tho volume of a 
mean star of tho 1st magnitude must therefore bo six times larger than 
tho volume of a star of the fith magnitude. Hut Euclid has demonstrated 
in tho bust proposition of the 12t]i Hook of tho Elements, that circles are 
to one another as the s(pjures on their tliameters, tliat is, if the ratio of one 
diameter to anotlun* be one-half or less, there will be three times the ratio 
between the spheres. For instance, if the diumetor of one sphere bo half 
the cliarneter of another, the smaller sph(*re will be of ' of or of tho 
larger; and if the diaFiieter be J, tlie smaller sphere will be of of J or 
of the larger, and soon. Therefore, if (he case be as those have con- 
jectured, the volume of a star of the 1st magnitude will be greater than 
that of one of the (»th by a very considerable dilTerenee. 

The hirg»‘st of the fixed stars that have been observed, is 222 times, 
and the smallest of them tw<‘nty-three times as large as the earth. From 
their multitude they cannot bo numbered, but the position of 1022^ has 
been fixed. Of these — 


profixfHl, nn i’h ruHfonuirv, to tho novora! 
nninos tho Hiinf>lo Arabic article, which 
in pronuHciufion ninat, of course, bo 
altoreil before solar letters into tho 
homogeneous euphouio /nshdbt. 

I llnnibuUlt remarks that at tho period 
of Mongolian supremacy in tho 15th 
century, when astronomy nourished at 
Samarkand nndor Ulugh Hog, photomo- 
trio determinations wore fiicilit,ate<l by 
tho subiiivision of oauh of tho six classes 
of Ifipparohus and Ptolemy into throo 
subordinato groups: distinctions being 
drawn botwoeii tho small, intennediute 
and largo stars of tho second magnitude. 
Somo MSS. of tho Almagest refer to 
those snbdirisjons as they add or 
to tho determination of mngni* 
tndoa. Cosmos, III, 121-2. Otto’s Trans. 

^ This is tho cataloguo of Uipparohns 


which gives the longitudes and latitudes 
of tho number described, by their posi- 
tion in the constellations ns shown in tho 
8th book of tho Almagest Moutuda 
observes that only 1,023 wore observed, 
thougli there are a great many more, and 
somo among thorn visible to the naked 
oyo, but the number is far below what 
is vulgarly imagined. Hist, des Math. 
I, p. 295. I add on the authority of 
Humboldt. (Cosmos III, 143) that Pliny 
could count only J.COO stars visible in 
tho fine sky of Italy. In this enumera- 
tion ho had descended to stars of tho 5th, 
whilst half a century later Ptolemy in- 
dicated only 1,026 stars down to the 6th 
magnitude. The number of stars visible 
to tho naked eye in the horizon of Berlin, 
Humboldt gives as 4,022 and in that of 
Alexandria 4 , 638 . 
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1.”) are of the 1st Magnitude. 474 arc of the Itli Magnitude. 

4»> 2nd ,, 217 ,, 5th ,, 

2u8 „ ,> did „ 41) „ „ Gth „ 

There are besides, 14 uhoso magnitudes aiv imt eataloguetl, nine of 
whieh are ohsenre and five neiinlar. Tins is the tlieiny of I’tolemv. Ae* 
<*ordiug to Abdiil Kahinan-b -Omar al •'I'uli,'* 


are of the 

2nd niugiiitnde 

2(K) „ 

did 

421 „ „ 

4th 

2(37 „ 

5t.h „ 

70 „ 

fitli „ 


and four nebular. 


Dksckiition of the Kunii. 

The Karth is spherieal ami its eentre is the centre »>f tin* Pniverse. 
The elevati<»ns ami depressions eaiiMnl by ilie aetmn of water or violenro of 
the winds do not aiTeet its spheroidity. Its <*ireinnfeivm'(‘ is .5,0.V.I j/opoMi,* 
2 ko'!, 1,154 The ancient Oreeks reckoned the eirenmferenei* to be 

N.IJOO famikh^ and its diameter 2, 545^*j fnrsakh. Modern geometi'rs give 
(*.700 pirsak/i for the cireumferemN* and 2,lt)d farmkh for the diameter, 
AH eonenr in making ow fitrsnkh e<pial to d miles. 

The Hindu philosopliers ha\o the following rule for determining 
t ht* tliainetei’ ami eirenmferenec* To jhut the cueHuift reure. iMj|](ip|\ tho 
given diameter w'hieh they call fiiijdns^ by tho multiplier d,l>27 termed 
and <livi»le tin’ pi'odnet b) the divisor l.‘27>() <*alled hh'hf^ ami the 
<|Uotient, lalelhp will he (he eireumferenee.'* 7b ihul the ih'inurtei’. Mnl- 


* There is little known of this .-iHlrono- 
mer, hut that ho was a nativo of Uni. anci 
according to I/Ht’rl)oU)t, preceptor of 
Adhadul IMiiIali of the Howido dynasty. 
Hainmer Piirgstall gives tho date of his 
death in A. II. 37d, (A. D. UHfi) at tho 
age of 85, TIo was tho author of a work 
on the fizod stars with illustrations and 
two others less important. 

• Tho calculations aro discrepant. 
Pallia reckons 5, (>20 H and its dianieler 
1,600, while Brabmagnpta gives .5,000 and 
1,581 respectively and Ihn T»rik 

»»nd 2,100. Albiruni, India, pp. 312 I, 
66 II. 

' The calcalatiou of Eratoslhouos (276 

4 


IJO; ]{. dctiTiiiitM'd hy a tiuMliod 
identical with that wliich wriiihl ha »*ni* 
ployed hy a niotlern astronomer, gives 
the eircumferenro at 250, OOU stadia; 
I’oHidonius (135 H. C.) inado it 240, (KX) 
stadia or 30,TK)0 miles. Lewis. Astron. 
of tho Anc. pp. 100 215. * 

hyiimm Sansk. • 

4 ijunfikfi. Do. 

6 hhijnkn. Do. 

’ fahilhi. l)n. 

• The rule in the .Snrya-Siddh.uita is 
to multiply the sqaare of tfie diameter 
by 10. and tho wpiaro root of the prmluct 
will l>e thocircuiiiferooce. Tho diamoter 
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tiply Iho given (MrcumfiTcncc by 1/250 the former divisor, and divide the 
product by .'h027, tlu^ former multiplier, and the quotient will bo the 
diamefer. Tltc rale of Arehimede.s as given in Greek Avorks, is accepted 
by tlie Ilindiis iii the same manner, as an approximate calculation. The 
gist of till* rule is that the relation of the diameter to the circumference is 
the ratio of 7 : 2*2, or about thrice the diameter and onb-sevcuth. Any 
given diameter is multiplied by 22, and divided by 7, the quotient being 
the eireumferenee. Again the eireumfereueo multiplied by 7 and divided 
by 22 gives the diameter. The fraction, howtjver, is really loss than f and 
greater than 17 It is evident that 1 he Hindu rule was unknown to the 
•Greeks or they Avould have vaunle<l it in their own praise. Glory bo to 
Him who ah)ne knowidh the relation »)f the diameter to the circumference. 

Now the method of aseeidaining the diametm* of the (earth’s) circum- 
ference was after- this manrujr. On a levtd plain by means of instruments 
like the asti-olabe, the armillai-y spluM-e or the ijuadrant of allitiule, taking 
the (devatiou of the nortli pole of tlie Ivpiinoctial, they proceed northwards, 
or sold li wards on the meridian liu(‘ guided by the ashohibe, and raise tho 
vertical indiervs above tho pl.-iue of the circle so that they cover one 
another. And thus a distance is ti-avei*.sed wliich e.xceeds, or is less than 
the elevation above-mctdioiied by one degree. 1 f t hi' advance hr? to the 
north, it n ill increa.se ; if to the south, tho rmeise. d’lie distance from 
begi-nnirrg to imuI is nu'asured an«l tho result forms a degree. Thus the 
eireumfereueo is found. 

The aueietds hy this opm-atiou found tho degi-oe to bo 22 and 
I or (Urj miles. Wlien tiro plain of S.iujir near Maiisd, was selected by tho 
Claiiph Al Mamuu for this e\[UM iment, K h ilid-b.-Abdu’l .Malik Marwarndi 
with a boily of seimdilie men went towards tin- norlb, and Ali.-b.-bsd 
Uslnrhibi with another to the si>utb. 'I’ln' former* par ty found the degree 
longer than the latter; for wlien eaeh had measnretl their njspeetivo dis- 
tances, it was found to be IS^ fars'ikk or oil’ miles. The dilTei-once 


is taken at l.Ol'K) lynjttnn. l>ilisi reckons 
tho relalh^n of lire (h.imetcr to Hio cir- 
Cinnforenoo as h-oO. and Hrahmn- 

gupta as nearly 12 , ItoU : vMhiruui, 

II. 71-72. 

* According to Albiruni, Archimedes 
detiru'd it to bo something between lj{ 
and 1*. (t''hap X\r. p 80), but the 
Rtatuinont of Abiil Fnzl is correct. Tho 
book of .An himinies on tho Dimensions 
of tho Circle consists of threo pruposi- 


tioiH 1st, every circle is (Mpml to a right 
angled triangle of which tho sides con- 
taining till* right iiiiglo are etpwl respoo- 
tivcly to its ratlins nml circninferonco. 
2nd, tho ratit) of the area of tho circlo to 
tho Rtinnro of its diameter is nearly that 
of 11 to 14. 3rd, tho circumfercnco of the 
circle is greater th.an throe times ita 
diameter hy a qnantity greater than 
of tho diameter, bnt less than | of the 
•amo. Smith. Art. Archim. 
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between the two was } of a mile.* Mamtln a.s a test, asked tlie two jmrties 
the distance between Mecca and Ihi^hdad. Aivordin^to the above eiileula- 
tion, multiplying 12'^ 40' by miles wliieli is a di'i^iis*, they made the di.s* 
taneo to be 720 Aw.* Hy the order of the Csili|>h tiu' most level and short- 
est route between the two cities was measured and the dilTerenee wa.s 
found to bo .slight. It is stran^m that the accurate (Nasii u'ihlin'' 'I'lisi in hi.s 
Tadkirah (ul }>\(sirhj(ih. lAhcr Memorialis de astronouiln) should ascribe to 
the ancients what is related of the astronomers of Mainun’s ai,u* ri'i^ardini^ 
the mea.surcnientof a dej^ree in the plain of JSajj jar. Mulhi KuthuMdiu Shira- 
zi* in his Tuhfat (ii’l Shaliivah dininm retfinm) and other works, (‘\presst‘s 
the oj)inion of the moderns in rcj^ard to the astronomers of that (\’ili|»h. in 
the manner 1 have related. There has been iindouhtedly a slip of the pen 
in the Tudkinth. The Hindu astronomers make the di'^nve 1 1- yijinniSf 
4;hi dand, 2 cubits and 4 digits, and explain it after the former manner. 

Also on a level plain at .sunrise th(*y regulat«* the course of tjhnftg by 
means of the Sikiitjanira which is an iuhtrunicnt like' an hour-glass, 
mea.sured for llO f/Z/ur/'J. With this they nulk eastwards After St 
and a fraction, there is a dilTiu'cnco of one j/Zn/rZ and tho day adv)m(‘e<i hy 
(hoi 'riiis ninltiplied b} ()0 gi\ es th(‘ circumfi'reneo of the Marth. 


‘ Mr. lloab(Mi Hnrmw here remarks, 
th.at from the spheroidlty of ttio eardi, 
the <le)<rces on^ht to increnso towanls the 
north : hat t his diffcreiioi' is much greater 
than it ought to be according to theory. 

* Mr. Barrow hon* notes in (iladwiii’a 
work, that as tlu* true lengtli of a degree 
is between 69 and 70 nuleM, and there is 
runson to believe that tho ine.asnres 
eonld not bo far wrong, it follows that 
we have not tho truo length of their 
mcsisnres. 

* Haji Khalifnh gives the year of 
his death 08 A. 11. 720 (A P. i:i70). lie 

eomiMisiMl the astronomie.'d work alluded 
to, for tho Kmir .Shall .Mnliamrnad-b -Mn- 
ta7./,.b.-Tahir. 

* Mr. Renbon Barrow's note on this is 
08 fullowB : “ Their intent was eviileatly 

to meofinro a degree of longitude in a I 
l^rallol circle. Tho principle of tho me- j 
thud was tho same ns that of oar modern | 
longitude watches ; and the general ' 


practice was to adjust die Siklajnntra to 
tho time of tho meridian they si't out 
from: and to go eastward (ill (he iliffer- 
cnco of the times shown hy it and by ob- 
servation iippeurr'd to bo one ijhari For 
if the iuHtruniont was exact, wbntever 
ineriili.'in it was carried under, it would 
still eniitiriue to sliow the timo under dm 
meridian of the first plaeo; and if tlio 
placo arrived at w'as one degren more to 
the east, tho timo found at that pinco 
(whether by tho sun’s rising or any other 
nietliod] would hr* one .jhitfi more, and so 
in proportion ; and this is wliab is meant 
by tho day beiiiK more mlvaneed 'J'ho 
llinilus must doubt Ie,<.4 have tibservr-d Iho 
necessity of alho\ ill g for die change of 
declination in the time ofHUiMisi'; but 
neeording to d.e mode pres<*nbed by tho 
author, it would Us nspiisite to ri'strict 
the time of makiiig the Aperiment to 
that of tho 8ol»licc." 
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r>nsciirpTfnN ok the ivsrLAR covTtvEvr?, 


I)R.SCUn*TIOX OF THE InSI'LAU CoXTINEJfTS. 

Tho Tliiidii pliilosopliorM describe the torraqucoiis globe as comprising 
seven insular continents and scv'en seiis, the whole area of land and sea 
measuring' 7,l>r>7,7r)0 ifojnnas. 

1. JnmhiL Dtvlpn^ is an island surrounded by the ocean, and is the 
habitation r)f the human race and tin* greater part of the animal crea- 
tion. Th(»y consider it togetlier with half the ocean, as equal to a half of 
the whole globe. The breadth of the ocean is 180 yojanns, and the 
breadth cd tin,* isbifid is l,2<)r) ijtijnnus^ of which 05 are water, and the 
HUp(‘?Tieial area of this i.siand with the .sea is .8,078, <S7r) yujanns^ of which 
417,8(50 are water. They say that in thec<*ntre of the Earth is a moun- 
tain (»f gftld like an axis, and that part of it which with reference to 
Jnmhii hinjxi is above the Eai’th, is called Suim'rn arul is 84,000 yojanas 
high. They believe (hat (he degrees of [r.iradise are on its summit and 
around its sides. It is said to be tin* sann* deptli bi*low (he surface, and this 
is known as UmfiMnnl and extraordinary fables are tobl of it. This is tho 
account of the fanatical (raditionists of this [>eo[ile, but (he learned among 
them, like the (Ireeks, do not admit of a height over famikh. 

2. Shiikii'ihrifxi : ball the sea bounds it on one side, and itssu])erfi- 
cial e.\ti‘nt is 427,t2t ycjaaus’. lle\ond this is a sea of milk, of 801,097 
yojdutm, 

8. Shdinuili Ihcfpa ; 820,12(1 ye/a a Ileyond this is ascaof curds, of 

(588,558 yojduas. 


I Var. 7,1157,752. 

* iho doaoription of those ialnrids their 
ovleiit, position and refoivnco to Ktiro* 
peat! Ifoogniphy, fi»rm a lit(>raturo of 
their own, too di.sputed atid lutceitain iti 
their iletiiila for doifioatism, wero tho 
i*»raoie Cosini*giMphy eri'dihle eijnu>jU to 
ho worth it. *' Manifold are the opinions 
of people," says Hrahinagupta, " rel.iting 
to tho (k'seription of (lie earth and to 
Mount Morn, particularly ntneng tlio.<«o 
who atuvly tho I’uranas and the reli^jious 
literature." 1 content myself with in- 
dicating for reference, Thaps. X.\ to 
XWII of Albiruni, and the Vi.shnit I*a- 
riina which represents the geographical 
system of the rest. To these may Iw 
added the dissertation of the contideni 
but unsafe Wilford ou tho Sacred Isles 


j of tho West in tho VIII Vol. of tho As. 

I Ue«i which will 8.itiMfy by bewildering 
the curiosity of the reader. Tho text has 
Jammu, instead of Jambii, tho insular 
eouiment ileriving its namo from tho 
Jamlm tree, tin* F.u^etna Jambu, tho 
Kiigeniii .Molmvtm.sis of liinmcua and J. 
donic'.tiea of Itumphius who considers it 
a.H the mo>t ('MpuMteof tho tropical fruits 
.after the maug.-stiu. Kd Kev. I, 32. The 
Vi.shiiu Parana makes tho apples of this 
tii'e as l.xrge as elephants : when they are 
rotti'n they f.ill ujion tho crest of the 
mountain and from their expressed jnico 
is formed the Jnrnbn river, the waters of 
which enable those who drink them to 
pass their days in content and health, 
subject nt'ither to decrepitude nor to 
decay. 
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4. Kushi Dwipa : 28(5,7-19 yojams. Heyond this is a sea of butter, of 
459,792 yojanas. 

5. Knitincha Dmpa ; 181,684 yojams. The sea beyond is the juice of 
sugarcane, of 250,504 yujana.^}. 

6. (tomedakii Dwipa : 86,580 yojanas. The sea beyond is (d wine, of 
71,(>48 yojanas. 

7. Piuthkara Dwipa : 14,204 yojanas. Ileyond is the sea of sweet 
water, of 28,160 yojanas. 

The breadth of eaeli sea is 160 yojanas. and the breadth of each island, 
70 yojanas. In these six last Dwipas. are loeated the tlt‘gi‘(;es of (he lower 
regions. The seven seas iuea.siiro together 6,079, 474 anil the dry 

land 4,878,278 yojanas. 

'Fhe habitation of men and animals extends to the 56rd degree of 
latitude, being 728 yojanas. 

Dksi-imi'TIon of Jamiu' l)\\il‘A. 

The legends regarding the six islands being bi'yond tlie limits of credit 
bility, I put them aside and coutine mysidf to a few parlienlars regjinling 
Jambii. 

Dividing the ocean, at each of the foiirranlinal dirirtioris with ndation 
to the equatorial lino, stands a city whose feneed walls are of hrieks of 
gold. 1, Yamakofi The earth’s longitude is roekoned from tin's, but in 
the Greek treati.ses the Hindu canon is said to he based as 0’ of longitude) 
bn Ganydizh} the Greeks being really unaware fi-orn what point their 

1 Tin's is Htiid to l>o n fortress Imill. hy 
Zohak in the city of Rabyloii. Sonic ac- 
count of it will bo found in the 2 V'ol- 
(Mnean’s edit ) of tlie Sbalinsmah. Thi- 
ther, fled Afrasiah purMied hy Kai Khusran 
and the fort was twice captured by him. 

In tho Shdhnfiniah it flj pears t«)ho thoci- 
tndel of GangbihiHht, the c.ipital of Afra» 
siah, and near it flowed tho river Zirah 
which Kai Khasran crossed in his second 
attack. Firdausi presumes upon either 
tho ignorance or the geographical know- 
ledge of his renders, and leaves them to 
believo or discover its existence. Accord- 
ing to Albiruni, Abu Ma^uihar based his 
canon on this place as a first meridian, 

See Reinaud’s Introduction to Abnlfeda's 
Geog. V, ccxx, et seq. Kang or Kangkio, 


ho s.iys, is aerording to ancient Chinese 
writers .Sf>gdiana. Uiiwliiisnn thinks it 
to be a IVhlevi word inclining ‘ heaven,* 
and Hyde (I)c rclig. Vet. Fers.) considers 
it synonymous with tho terrestrial Pnra- 
di'<o Tho name apjx^nrs as Cancadora in 
n note to Iliiniboldt’s f.'oHrnoH If, (Olt<q. 
Keinniid's intiereHting dissertation on this 
meridian and tliat of Arin or A fin will re- 
pay jK*ni»nl. JleeonHiders tho hitter name 
to Iw a corruption of Ftoleiny's 
traiiHiiter.'ited as Ozein Arabs 

which by copyists’ omiHsion of diacritical 
points bor.amo and thus lost its trne 
pronunciation. This is coq^rmed hy the 
fact that tho Hindus cAtllc<} them first 
meridian indifforcntly. 
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longitndo wa« takon. 2. Lanka} 3. Sith^hnpara. 4. Bomaka. Each of 
thoHO is (lintant IK) do^ocH from its nci^hlK)iir and IBO*^ from that which 
is opposite to it. The monntain Sumeru is distant 9^ from each. The 
northern si«ies of tliesc lie untler the equinoctial circle which in San.ski’it is 
called Viskavad-vfitta} This circle passes over the zenith of the inhabitants 
of these four cities, and the sun twice in the year reachc.s the zenith, and 
day and nij'ht throughout the year are nearly eipial. The greatest altitude 
of the sun is 90.® Jlis progre.ssi«)n is from Lanka to Ronmka, from thence 
to Siddhapura, continuing to Yamakoti and back to Lanka. When the sun 
is in the mcrhlian of Yamakoti, it is sanrise at Lanka, sun.setat Siddhapura, 
and midnight at Horuaka, and when it is midday in Lanka, it rises at 
Hornaka, sets at Y^aruakoti, and is midnight at Siddhapiira. When he is in 
the meridian of Roniaku, it is sunrise at Siddhapura, sunset at Lanka and 
midnight at Y'amakoti, When in the meridian of Siddhapura, the sun rises 
at Yatnakoti, sets at Romuka and it is midnight at Lanka. There is a 
dilTerence of lo (jharU between each of these four places. 

Again, north of liunka towards Sumcru there aie said to bo three 
Tnountains: Ilim irhala} llcmakula and Xishadha. These tlirec mount ain.s 
in this order stretch across from the shore of the castei’ii sea to the 
western <piarter. From Siddhapura to Sunuhu also ai'e three otlier ranges . 
S't'inya-iwifa, S'ukla, and Slla. There is ani>ther mountain between \’'ama- 
koti and Sumeru, called Malyavanta a<ljoining Nishailha and Nila, and 
another between Romakiiand SuniiU’u called Gandliarnddana whose extremes 
meet the same two ninges. 

E.vtraonl inary are the legends rcganling tliese mountains wliich can- 
not here be particularist'd, but something shall be set down of the region 
between Lanka ami lliimichala, ami a little stand exemplar for much. 
This intervening country is called Lhiirata'khanija. lihanita was a mighty 
sovereign and this traet was named after him. From liunka to Jlimachala 
whieh is .V2 degrees, the country is inhabited, the settlements being parti- 
cularly frequent up to the tSth degree, and less so through the remaining 
four, on account of the extreme ('old. 

Ai*c«rding to tin’ir supposition a celestial degree is equal to 11 yojanas 
on earth; the whole tifty-two degrees theivforo are 728 ipyauas whieh they 


\ Lanka ami I'jjaiii. With 
Bath, tli'mrd of Cremona, Albert tbo j 
Great and Roger Bacon the name np- 
poari M Arim or Arym, and this place | 
recoivod the name of the Cnpola of the j 
•arth which was also applietl to Lanka. 
Rain, ooxlviii. 1. 


Himav.in is the name in the Vish^n 
Puran-a. Hima in Sanskrit signitic.s snow, 
and in a derivative L>rm the name may 
he traced in the Thraiaan Hiemus. 
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consider to I’epresont the hahitablo wnrhl. Iletwi'en Ifini^elinhvnnd llema- 
kdta lies Kinuara-khanda comprising 1 2 dcirrccs jif hit it iuii». Hot wpt*ii H rina- 
ktita and Nishadha is Uarikhanda comprisini; tlic same niirnber of decrees. 
Between Siddhnpuiii and S^rin;^i-vantu is Ktiru-khimfit ocvi\\)\\i]f' dojnvet*. 
Between S^ringa-vauta and Shukla lies Jlininnutya-khaniJ with 12<riegi't'eH of 
latitude, the whole of wliieli is of gold. Between Shukla and Nila is the 
tmet called Ramyaka-khandti comprising the same number of d<‘grees of 
latitude, and between Yamakoti and M.’ilyavanta i.s IVuuhdsnt-kknnda with 
an extent of 70'^. Intermediate between (Jandhannidaiia and kotnaka is 
jfve/Kma/a of 70®. Between Malyavanta, (iandlnimadana, Nislnnllia and Nila 
is n&vrita and extends I t® on each (piarter.t The superficial ineasui*ement 
of these nine divisions is said to l»e eipial, though I lie bivailth of some is 
less than that of others. 

On the four sides of Sinneni are four other mountains; lhat. on (he side 
of Yaniakoti is ealhsl Maudam ; that ton ai ds Imnka. Pumita ; on 

the Bomaka (piarter, Vlj/uhiy and towants Siddhapura, SuiHirha. The 
height of eaeli is IS.OOO tjojanas. 

The nine divisions of .lamlm-dwipa having Iumui reeonled, I now 
proeced to ixdate some parlieiihirs of flm first division, Jihdnihi-khtmfa, 
JJetween Lanka and lliimiehahi are said to he seven mountain ranges, <'x- 
tending from east to W(*st and smaller than the former rang(*s. Tliesu are, 
Miihnidra^ H'uhti, Utilnyti, Itikahn^ Pdriyafniy ISaliyn, Vliidhifi} 

The tract hetween Lanka and Maliendra is railed Indru-khanth ; be- 
tween it and S'ukti, betw<*en .'s'ukti and .Malaya, Tdinramrna; hetween 

Alahiia and Kiksha, (Itddmsti’indt ; betneen Jtiksha and I’.iriyatra, Say- 
klianda ; between I Viriyat ra and Saliva, Sauunfiikhandit. The tract hi'tween 
Saliya and Vindliya is divided in Ino parts, the eastern of which is called 
Knmdra-khanda, and the westi'rn Vdrnna~khand<i^. 

The upper half of the ghdic would bo represented by the aceompaiiy- 
iiig plate. 

t Theso tract.s wero nanud iifier tlio .Mahindru .M.ilid or IoDh of Muliiadro. 

nine suns of A'gnidlira, tlio king of I 8iikli or Suktiaiut, i'm doiitdftil. .Snliyu is 

Jattibii-dwipa, who wfto named, Nntdii, ! tho tiortliera j>ortion of fhn (llmts, Iho 

Kimpurusha, IfanrarHliii, iidvfitn, ItarnyH, ! inonnl utiit cj tioi Kmikun ; KiitHlat, tiie 

llira^vat, Kara, Hhadrd^VB, and Kota* DiountaiiiH <if (rondwana Vindtiya is 

mala. Vislipn Par. 8co also tho Sid* hero rcslrioteil to ttio caHterii division of 

dbinta Siromani wtiero all thono names tho chain, IMriydtra or Puripatra is tho 

and divisions occur. northern and vrostem jiorlion. Tho das- 

* 1 correct the readings of tho text sitication scorns to havo boon knotrn to 
from the Vishpa Purs^a. The Mahindra Ptolemy. 8oo Wilson’s noto. Vish P.J74. 
chain oxtenda from Orissa to Gondwana, * P«r Knmdra, which is Knmirika in 

part of which near Ganjam is still called Wilfurd, the Vishnu P. has Gdndbarrs. 
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Lacinut. 

The HiridiiH also divide tlie world into tln*ce reo-ions. The upper is 
named Swnr-luka, when; the good receive the reward of their virtuous life. 
The middle region is />7iar- /«/.«, which is the abode of mankind. The 
lower is dlilled PaUUd’hka^ wdiere the wicked receive the punishment of 
their evil deeds 

The religious teachers of this creed conceive the world to be a super- 
ficies dlvi<le into fourteen parts. S«‘ven superior, r/r., Bhur-loka^ Swar-loka, 
Mahar-litkiiy ,l<iii<i-Iok<i, Ttijm^loka ami Sufyn-lnka ; and the same numben 
infei’ior, Alabt^ 1 'Vulutahi^ yfakiitnUi, Unsutala, and I\iUiIaM 

They relate e.xtraordiimiy legends regaiiling the Inhabitants of (*ach regi^ 
which ('annot he insertt'd in a summary narrali\e. ^ 

This people also speak of seven seas ami seven islands (iluu)ias)^ and 
nine divisions of Jamhu'(/fr//>u, hut there is considerably diversity in their 
ordiu*, extent and other particulars; as for instance, the mountain Sunuhai is 
reckoned to be R-t, ()()() ijoj^wia above* giound, and :k2,(M)l) in breadth and 
below the surface of the earth and the sanu* in breadth. The 
habitable earth is not confined, they think, only to Hhai atakhanda nor even 
to .1ambu.(/av>i. They say that beyond the ocean there is a land of gold* 
which is the abode of men. Their durati.m of life <‘\tends to a thousand 
years, neither more nor less Sickness and grief come not nigh them, 
neither have they fear nor greed m>r ignorance. Tiny follow not evil 
speaking nor jealousy nor calumny and live in p»*aee, in rt*etitu<h‘ and in 
charity. They lose not the \ igour of youth, neither are they invaded by 
weakness or decrepitude. They are of the same cree.l and race and have 
no distinction of food or clothing, and their w ishes are gratitital without 
toil. Of the other islands in like manner are womlerf\il h*gends told which 
the ordinary rigid formali>t would not admit to a hearing, but do not 
surprise the a»loring believer in I)i\ine Omnipotence. 

They also divide Kumarakliauda into two parts. The country where 
the black antelope is not found they call Ml,rhchha.ih\<,^ and regard it with 


t The«8 arc Boinowhat vuried ia the J 
different rurdnas. j 

* This is ruslikara the 7th Diti'jxr, and 
recnila " tho Und of llovilatli where gold 
grow'oth” in the 2ad Chap, of (lenesis. 

8 Tho Mlechchhns nr® tho Kir.itas of 
tho Vistuiu Vur., tho inhnliitanta of tho 
inonntnins east of llindnstnn according 
to H. U. Wilson. Wilford places them in 
the mountains of tho Doccan. All tliis 


I^nssngo is taken from tlio ordinances of 
Mann and tl>o names nro marred in tho 
taking. Mann writes ns follows in Sir 
W. Jones’ translation : Chap. II. 

(17.) Setweentho two divine rivers 
Sarasw'ati anil Drishndwati lies tho tract 
of land which tho sagos have named 
Brnhmdvartu because it was frequented 
by gods. 

(I'J.) Kurukshotra, Matsya, Panoliala 
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contompt and nnworth}’' of oxistoiu*t\ Tho ivifijm Jliaf animal is 

indi^^onoiis is oallod Jnij-ths, and it is snbdividt'd in(<) four pai'ts. 1 Ari/a- 
vnrhu bounded on tlio rast ami wo.sl by tin* <'rran, ami north and sonth by 
two mountain ranp's of Hindustan : 2 t«> tin* cast of which is 

Illabiibas and to the west the liver Vina'iji, twenty-lha* i>>s from 'JMianesar, 
and bounded t«> tin* mu-th and south by the same ramies, Jinthtnnrikh- 
(h>>' (Hrahrnarshi). comprises live places : I, Thancsaraml its di pi'mleneies ; 
2 , Hairath (/ur. Ihiirath); A. Kampila {rn,\ Kanilah), I. Mallnira ; o, 
Kannnj. d linthunivdrfd, the fertile tract between the Sarsuii (Saraswati) 
and Kakasi (J)rishadwati) rivers. 

On TFltREsIKtVI. 1.0X01111)1 

The Hindus term lom^itmh' hiuthdud, i\nd maki' it consist of ISir’. afti'r 
the manner of tlie (! reeks. They riM-kon its heirinnimr (as o ’ of loiii^dlmle) 
from Ydnidkofi in tin* farthe.st .xist, apparen(l\ heeaiis»* hdlowiiiir the move- 
ment of nii,d»t and (lay. tin* nearest point to its oriirm is sideeted. The 
(in-eks reckon from the Islands of the lllesj. There are si\t islands of the 
westi'rn ocean formerly inlial)il(‘d, hut now Kubmerired lu-neath the Kc>a. 
h’rom their (h'li< 4 hj fill climate*, their <*hoiee production of fi iiits and llowa'i-s 
and the luxunam*)' of th(*ir \eiretation, they were aeeoindeil u paradis(>. 
^[en call tlu'in tin* Hternal Islands { ) or the Furliinate ( ), Some 

or Kiinyakahja Snra8»*na or Mathura form ninnl)<*r of tin* al rwv Mandpuiv yrjirrn, 

tho ro^don called nralimar.slii, distin- They jnrlado Hpecilically the t’unary 

Kuirthed from llrahmavarfa. IhIokIs and the .Madein f.fron[i, tliouj^h 

(21.) That country which li(*H lictwceti the \/,oreM and the Cii|h' do V%Tde have 

Tlimurat and Viiidhya to tho east of Hhared i he diNtiael ii»n, A table of Itioir 

Vina^nna and to tho west of Prayiiira, is ajM'imn .and moilein nami-H will In* found 

celebrated by the title of M:idhya-de-,i in \V .‘sinith’n Dir't. tlf theHc t'annrin 

or tho central region. is still retained and H-iid tr» have been 

(22.) As far as tho eaBtcrn and an far LOveii from the iiinltitude of do|i(H that 

as the wostern oceans, lietween the two ran wild them Nivniia, aptly deneribeH 

mountain.s just montionod lies the tract Teneriffe, and Fi'rro w'.as the r hief mei-|- 

W’hich tho wise have named Ariavarta, flmn from whieh lon^'ltnde^ were reckon- 

or inhabited by refipecfahle men, • ed before tlu'irconipntation from national 

Bnrnell in his translation otplains Vina- obaervatorie*!. It is ben* at tbo extrr>ine 

iana as the terminns of tho Saraswati, of theenrth, ntipara yai^jr, that Ifomer 

PrayAga is of conrsp, Allahabad. Wilford plnees the abodo of tho yellow-haired 

identities tho Drishadwati as tho Cajrt^ar IMiadamanthns and the Klysian fields, 

or Gngar, bnt tho courses of thc.se rivers f)d IV, 1” the 2nd Book of tho 

must hare considerably altered. Cf. AAHeH2 I2T0P1A Lucian fimrrntes his 

Wilson, Vishnu Parana, p. ISI, note. visit to the inland and descrilies tho 

1 Tho nambor mcntionc<l by Ptolemy chief eity in terms that reeall the now 
and Pliny instead of seven, the actnal ; Jerusalem of the Apocalypsi. His tnl- 
K 
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aflHerti that flic Fortnnafu ThIcs are 24 in nninbcr botwocn the Eternal 
iHlanils and the sca-Hlioro. Of the Greeks, some take the reckoning of lon- 
gitude from tlio shore of the weateni (Atlantic) ocean which they call 
which is 10'' east of the Etemal Islands. The distance of 
the shore from t lie islands in 222* /towA'/t according to the system of the 
ancients, or \H\^l farsnkh according to the modcims, the latter being guided 
to this conclusion by observation of the motion of the Zodiacal signs in 
succession and the proximity of the place. In the longitudinal reckoning of 
places both ai*e agived. The longitude is an arc of the equatorial between 


its point of upper intersccti<*n with th 
ing of th(! habitable earth (the lir 
intersection with the mc'ridian of the 
distance b(*twe(Mi tins place and tin* fir 
To find /Ae louyitude ; at the first 

vontnroa would ioom to Imvo iaftpirod 
tho pen of Manilovillo atul Imvo fore* 
stalled Munolmnson. 

Rcinand notieca tho distinction or con* 
fuaion made by tho Arabs hotwooii tho 
Eternal Islow or IslamlH of tho Hlost, and 
tho Forlunato Isles. Ahnlb'da confounds 
them bat Ihu Sayd phicoH I ho Fortunate 
Islos (itnong tho Kternul and about tliein, 
makiiif^ tho latter fi in numbor and tho 
formor 21 and distributing them among 
tho Ist, 2nd, and 3nl climates botwoon 
tho 16th and 30tl» degrees of north latitude, 
thus alli)wing the inference that the For- 
tnnato Isles aro tho Canaries and tho 
Btonial tho Capo de Vordo. tb-og. .\balf. 
lutrod. coxxxir. 

1 According to a fragment of Phavo* 
rinas, not a Greek word, but derived from 
tho barbarians probably oonnected with 
Sanskrit. Among tho Greoka tho son of 
Ui^anns and Gaia, became in pbysioal 
geography, a rieer or stn^am circumflnent 
round tho earth, and the largo expanses 
of water aro distingnishod by Herodotus 
os But the idea of tho encircling 

waters beoame transferred as a so* 
oondary meaning to tho ocean and spe- 
oifioally to tho Atlantio which was called 
the Great See, the Ooter See, the Atlantio 


e meridian measu!’(‘d from the begin- 
st meridian), anrl its point of upper 
given place, and the interval is tho 
st inerirlian at its nearest side.* 
ineimlian or a place whose longitude 

or simply tho Ocean. Smith’s Diet. 
Geog. 

A Vienna wcdl oxprcaaoH the mystorions 
daiujora that ronfrontiMl a mariner on 
its unknown watnra beyond tho pillars 
ofllorcnloa. 

: ]>orro in occidnam plagam. 

Ab bis rolnmnia gnrgitem oaso intormi* 

, nnm, 

Lalo patoro pobigna, oxiondi salnm, 
Hiiiiilro tradil ; nullns haoc ndiit freta: 
Nnllus carinua aetpior ilind intiilit, 

Doaint ijuotl alto Habra propidlentia, 
Nnllu«(HU‘ pni)pim spiritua cadi juvet ; 
I>ohinof]aod aothr.am ([nodam amictares* 
tiat 

Cnligo, sompor nebula condat gnrgitim 
Et cra.aaiore nnbilnm porstot die. 

Occanus iste oat, orbis effusi procnl 
Circnmlntrator, isto Pontns mnximns 

Ora> Maritimse. 
* This is tho litoral translation, but it 
^ mnstbo taken to inclnde the meaning 
that tho arc of the equator intercepted 
between the two meridians may be rec- 
koned on any parallel of latitude as well 
os on the equator. It must be remem- 
bered with reference to what is termed 
tho point of upper intersection that all 
i south of the equator is supposed to be 
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as 

is known, observe the exact time of the occultutiou of light in a lunar colipso, 
its duration and initial or total it'appeai’ance. and lot a similar observation 
be made at the place whose unknown longitude is ji‘{juirod. If the time bo 
the same on both, their longitude will bo the sumo. If the time bo later at 
the place required, the city is more to the oastwai’d.* The diffcivnce of the 
times of observation is taken, and an excess in the ninnbm- of di'grces over 
the place whose longitude is known, is allotted on tlie ealeulation of six 
degrees for every (jhari and tiftoeu degrees for every hour, reckoning 
4 minutes to the degree.* If the tiino be earlicT, tlu* eity is more westerly 
and the calculation is the rovei'so of that for the east. Aeeoniing to tho 
system of the Hindu astronomers who begin their reckoning of longitude 
from the east, in tho first instance, the number of degrees will diminish, 
and in tlie second ease, increase. 


On Tkhkkm'kial L.vnin»K. 

This is called hy tlie Hindus Aksha. It is reckoned from lianka and 
carried to tho o2nd degree of lutitinh*. All within this region is populous, 
but less so up to 1 furflier (noi'th) on aeeount of tlie senerity of the eohl. 
The Greeks reckon their latitude from the e«piatoi*, and as tlieir circle 
passes through Lanka, there is no diserepain*y and the result is tlio same. 
The latitude of a place is an arc exteinling from the eipialor between tho 
meridian of the place, and its upper inter.si'etion with the equinoctial. In 
short it is tho distance of the meridian of the city from tlie equinoctial, 
and that is the degree of the elevation of the pole (above the horizon of 
the place). 

To find the latiinde!^ Take the altitude of a (circumpolar) star that is 


water and uninhabited and tliat tliorcfuro 
tho upper lialf circle only of tho equa- 
torial ifl congidored. 

1 Tho rule in tho Snrya Siddhanta is 
aa follows : 

At the given ploco if tho Moon’s total 
darkness (in her eclipse) begins or cuds 
after the instant when it begins or ends 
at tho Middle lino of tho Earth, then 
the given place is E. of tho Middle line, 
(bat if it begins or ends) before tho ins- 
tant (when it begins or ends on the 
Middle line, then) the given place is west 
of the Middle line 

* '* After having found tho longitodi* 
nal diftorence between two placof, he 


observes a lunar eclipso and tixos in day- 
minutes, the dilTercnoe between the tiino 
of its ajipenranco in the two places. 
ruliHji rntiliplies those day-minutes by 
tho circuniferetire of tho earth, and 
divides the *]>roduct by 00, vii., tho 
minutes (or Goth parts) of tho daily revo- 
lution. The quotient is the number of 
tho ynjanan of the distance la.-twcen tho 
two piacos." Albiruiii, India, xxxi, 
Bach , p. 313 I 

i Albiruiii says in his 20th Chapter on 
India, that the Hindu nioyiod of deter- 
milling the latitude of a place had not 
come to hit knowledge. 



coDKtaiitly visihli', and a>ccituin its liiglu*st and lowest points of ascension 
Subtract the le^.se^ from the greater and add half the remainder to the 
lesser, oi- subtract it from the gi-eater. Tlie result of this process of addi- 
tion and subtraction gives the latitude of the place. Or 

DuriFig eitlier equino.v, take the altitude of the sun at noon. Subtract 
this from liU"' and the remainder is the latitude of the pliice. Or 

When the sun enter.s tlu‘ first of Oaneer, take its gi’catcst altitude and 
HiihtracI its total (le(dinatio!i. The remainder will givi‘ the co-latitudc. 
Subtract this fjiun !>() and ilie ivmaindei* give.s the latitude of the place, 
hvery place whoso longitinh* is le.ss tlian iXr is ealle<l west longitude, 
and greater than IHi'' east longitude. Aee(»nlirig to the lliudiis it is the re- 
ver.s(‘, Kvery place wlio-'^e latitude i.s less than is south, and greater 
tlmii 3d , iKU'th hit if mle ' 

In oi-der to a''eertain the (tinn-s of) uordly events, at the sun’s first 
(Mitry into A/-ies, they oh.^erve its risingut Lanka, and linding tlie horos- 
cope, th(-y assomlile to deterinine the cideulatum and this they call Lanli- 
ihiaifa * The ohiitpio ascension is used to detei iniiie the relative con- 

ditionsol any pai tieiilar place, ami is called Xitiji •iiiltiyn Laymi. The Greeks 
ob.serv(' (his s\steni, but tlioy hav<' two us/v//,A//v oi* horo.seopes, one at the 


• Ah lu'fon' rcinai kcil. all licl.nv flu- 
ixjuutor is sappoHcd tn bo water and duos 
not oount as latitude, and the upper 
ht'inisphete only, repl(•^en(H the oiKovutnf, 
and an Albiriini says in bis Will Cbap- 
ter tho reader i.s to iriiai,one the habitable 
world iiH lyin^^ on (be noribern ball' of 
the earth, or more lueurately in one-balf 
of this half, i, r , in one of (In* (|narleis 
of the earth, 

* Tho etynioloi-y of iboe terms is 
thus ^iveii ill the k^iddlianta >iiom.ini, 

1 hat point of the eehptie w liteh is, at 
atiy lime, on the eastern lufti/on is eall- 
etl tlie liS^ia or horii.seope, Thi.s is ev- 
pressod in si^oi.s and deyrees and reekomsl 
from tho first point itf stellar Aiies. 
That point which is on tho western 
horizon is ealleil ihe Asta-Lagna or set- 
tim; lioroseojK*. The point of the ecliptic 
of Iho meridia|^ is called the Madhya- 
Lngna or middle horoscope ^culininnt- 
iiig point of tho ecliptie } Tho Udayn- 
Lagna is the rising horoscope or tho 
point of the tvliptic which conica to tbo 


ea.stefn lu.n/.ou at tin* same time with 
the pi. met, Its A'-ta-Jiagna being the net- 
ting hoioscfipf or tlie point of the ecliptic 
whieh is on tlie eastern lion/on when 
the planet renelu'.s tho w’esti'in horizon. 

AeeoKiing to a paper in the As. lies. 
11, by .S.imnel Davis, tho IJimIus signify 
bj the Lagna id Lanka, tlio.se point.s of 
the ei|uat(U' which rise ^e^pectiveIy with 
eaeb UOth degree of the celiptie in ti 
nglit .sphere, aiiMiering to the right, 
aNieiksion in any latitude. By the Lagna 
of any particular place, the oblique as- 
cension or the divisions of tho equator 
which rise in succession with each sign 
in ail oblique sphere. By tho horoscope 
is signitied the point of tho ecliptic rising 
.at a given time after sunrise, tho rule to 
find which is given in the SiiryaSiddhinta, 
(Hiipu Deva, p. 39). The omphalos 
which marked Delphi as tho centre of 
D recce and of tho Earth, existed in tho 
temple of Delphi during tho historic 
period. 
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ucti'cmo cast to ascertain the circunrstaiuvs of one licinisplicro and tlio 
lecoiul at the cupola of the earth which In the in»‘ans ot (Iiscovcrin<? the 
londitious of the other. They eousider that as t)ie circle of the meridian 
mts the "lobe of tlie earth, it appears as a circle t>n its circumference and 
Inteivsects the ecpiatorial line. The point of intersection ( banka) is called 
the cupola or the centre of the earth. Some suppose' the enpohi to 1 h' in 
the middle of the otVor/itV)/, that is at a .sp«»t sitnateci in Lon. ill) ', Lat. 33‘^. 
Others place it in the fourlli climate. Lon. !)’, Lat M\ 

A brief de.scription of the coMn(*,i»’ony accoi-dini^ to (he strani^t' theo- 
ries of Hindu sa<(es havin_t>: been ^dven. 1 here note .soon' particulars of the 
.system of the (Jrei'ks to relieve the drvne.ss of this e.vposition. 

There are nine iiitci^ral ^ heaven^. 1. The irrcatcst Jic.-iveii, called also 


I Tho Istiliiliata'l Fiinun dc.xcnho.H llie 

licdvena ( ) ai of tno kinds (1 ) the 

intei^ral m' iiidt'[SMtdi-n( ' ) \Nhich luo 

not p.arti of otluT lieavcus, and, I'Ji tho 
stjpph'meiital or dcpondoiit ( ) that 

tiro so. Tho iuii*',o'al sphero i.s Kiiiiple 
( ), nhen it has nodopendi'iit .sphere, 

Biich a8 the ^rreat ur ery.stallino heaven ; 
and it is compound ) if it has siieh, 

like tho heavens of the planets. It.s «leli* 
nition of tlio word “ lu'aven " 
correspoml.s to that of m p. 1 1. 

The m’euL or cry.slallino lieaieii, the 
sphere hjt' whicli inelinl.-H all 

others i.s called al.so the !n*a>en of heavenn, 
the universal heaven ( Ujo 
siarlcs.s, the lofty, tho all-e<)mprehenc|in‘f, 
Ac. It is the piMnmn oiohiie having a 
swift motion from K. to W, completed in 
less than 21 hours, and its movomi’nt 
carries round the other heavens and all 
in them, for being it.self tho prirno motor, 
it posses.ses tho force to comiwl the mo- 
tion of all included by it, for it is the 
motor of thorn in esMcntit rei ami of all 
in them per accidcas. Seo Art. p. 
1135. This is almost the identical lan- 
guage of Blundevilo’a Exercises as quoted 
by AMU Wright in Lis edition of Bacon’s 
Essays, p. 67. The crystalline sphere of 

Aoaximandnr mam Kiin/l/t/l A ... — A- ..1 


middle ages as a cosiiiieal theory and (he 
liniumeiit w.'i.s MippiN(>d to eonaiNt of 
lr<ini H to lO glah.sy spliores eneiiNing 
each Ollier liko the eoals of an onion. 
1 he latilt was e.illeil iTistalliiie from (ho 
siippoM'd i*ond«‘iisiiion uf the air into u 
solid fiMiispaivtif body hy I he, ii.-(ioii of 
lii-ry other. In lhe doetriiie of Km|ied<i- 
ele.s, the idea of I raiiHpareney jiredonii- 
naled in tho eoinpariMin with ieo (npya 
TaAAoi), no referonee being nueio to tho 
•nigin of ieo through cold, i\n' the liery 
ether lay hoyoml I he eonlirn s (it tli(‘ act ual 
at mo..phfie ami tho Ktarn wen- eoiiwidered 
(njiiii hodien. (Aiii<lot. Meteor. 1, 31)0 
Codo, 11, 7/. Sei; Iliiinholdl. Kohiiios 
in, pp. hid— (>M, The jinhsage in Milton 
h well known regarding this spliore. 
They pasirdl ilm planets Hoveii, thoy 
j»aMrtod the tiicetl 

And that cr^^italline sfihero whose halaiico 
weigliM ^ 

The trepiilmiori talked ami that jird 
nioieil. • 

Fur. hofit. Ill, jip. 481-7. 
Alhiruni (Cap. xx; areepting tho ticcos> 
sity of eight spheres, h<(;h no object in a 
ninth, which was unknown to Plato, as 
Aristotle proves that each* moving body 
is bronght into motion by something out* 
sido itself and tho mover of tlio ninth 
may move the eight without its intcnrcp* 
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the crystalline, whoso revolution is the cause of night and day. 2. The 
heaven of the fixed stars. 3. The heaven of Mercury. 4. The heaven of 
Jupiter. 5. The heaven of Mars. 6. The heaven of the Sun. 7. The 
heaven of Venus. 8. The heaven of Mercury. 9. The heaven of the 
Moon. There are besides fifteen minor spheres. Again, the elemental 
spheres^ are nine in number. 

The first is of Fire : its convex adjoins the concave of the sphere of 
the moon. 

The second, of Air : of this there are four strata, viz., 1. volatilised 
where the fluid is permeated by vapour, for the ascending vapours do not 
reach this point but become dissi{>ated. It is here that comets. Zodiacal 
light,* luminous streams and meteors and the like hav^o their origin. The 
Hindus regard them all as astral bodies of which they number a thousand 
kinds, and believe that they are always in existence but only occasionally 
visible 2. predominant, where tlie shooting .stars are observed : 3. boreal, 
which is a vaporous wiml and extremely cold in which clouds, lightning, 
thunder and thunderbolts take their rise : t. denst', and this adjoins the 
spheres of Water and Karth. 

The third, of Water: this surrounds the earth and from the effect of 
light and contact with earth, does not retain its original purity and thus 
waters varying in sweet, saline, clear, and turbid (pialities spring from the 
soil and arc diverse in their scantiness, excess, limpidity and density. 


t Ttio olcmontnl splicroa aro miinhoivil 
by Achillos Tatius. Sco Sir K. I.ewia, 
Astr. of tho Anc., p. 173, and 03-101. 

8 Tlio term Nezak or Xojtak (a short 
sp«ttr) was first applied, according to 
Uumbuldt, (Kosmos 1, 128 Oltc), by tho 
Court ostronotuoi'rt of Persia to the strange 
light never before observed, seen in IG88 
iu Persia and described by tho great tra- 
vollor Chardin. In his .-Itl u du Voyajr, 
however, ho applies tho term nyiitak to 
tho famons comet which appeared over 
nearly tho whole world in 1088 and whoso 
head was so hidden iu tho west that it 
could not bo soon iu tho horizon of Is- 
pahan. Dominicus Cassini who was tho 
first to investigato this phonouieuou and 
who obsorvod ‘t iu Bologna when it was 
•eon by Chardin in Persia, has maiutaioed 
with Mairau that the phonomouoo ob- 
•orved in Persia was the Zodiacal light. 
Uamboldt expreaaos Lis wonder tbat so 


striking a natiiriil phonoincnon which ho 
had witnessed so often on tho summits 
of tlio Andos and in the plains of Vooo> 
zuola, Bhoald have failed to attract the 
attention of physicists and astronomers 
till the middio of tho 17th century. 

S “Tho belief in tho oxistonco of non- 
luminous stars was diffused amongst tho 
ancient Greeks and iu tho early ages of 
Christianity. Tho doubt as to the pass- 
ing away and reappearance of stars is 
expressed by Pliny in his mention of 
llipparcluis, ‘ StelUe an obiront nasceren- 
turve?'” Tho authority of Humboldt 
is opposed to the doctrine of their anni- 
hilation and affirms that the cosmioal 
altcratiou is merely the transition of 
matter into now forms and that dark 
cosmioal bodies may by a renewed pro- 
cess of light again beoome laminooi. 
Kotmos lU, pp. 222-254. OtU, 
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The fourth, EaHh : this according to their notions lies in thrt'o strata 
(a) that which by the bounty of the Creator came foi'th fmni tho watew and 
subjected to heat becaino dry land, whert'in is the rt'gion of mountain 
and mine and the habitat of the greater number of animals ; (^) clay, which 
is earth mixed >vith water; (y) earth simple, and this is ulwnt tho centre 
of the globe. 

Some writers blindly following tniditionnl lore hold that tho Earth 
like the heavens consists of seven vaults, and jinotlier selu>i»l believes that 
tho heavens overshadow them nil, and that e.aeh earth is snrnmmleil by 
n mountain, as the mountain of Knj^ surrounds this hahitahh* world. 
They also assert that the earths are of gold, and ruby and tho like. 
Some pretend that beyond Kaf there are Kcvenfy regions of gi>ld, followed 
by ns ninny of musk and imagine similar extmordinnry strata. Though 
fable may create a hundred other such fancies, no proof can siiljstantiatc 
them. 


Extent op Okskrt anm> IlNnirAni.K Lanp. 

Tho equinoctial is a great einde, the two poles wlu'reof are the two 
poles of the earth. The one wliich is in the direction of Ursa Minor 
called also a’a is the north pole. The <*onstclliition of the 

Kid* i.s .'idjacimt to it. The other is the south pole.* Win n the siin passes 
over this circle, night and day are of e.jual length in all places, either 


I Albiruiii says (XX III) that Ihoninnn- 
taiii caliod by liis poopio I^nf, ia bokn- 
loka with the Ilindns, (a fabiileiiH belt of 
moantain '||hindary, boyond the aeveri 
seas and dividing tho vi8il)l(! world from 
the regions of darkness). According 
to the Zoroastriaiis tho motintain .Ardiya 
has a similar position. Tho jewelled 
earths appear to bo connected with tho 
sides of Mcru which are said to bo of 
different gems. 

* It is not a constellation bat 

a of Ursa Minor, /. e., the polar sUr. 
Reinand (Abnlf. I, cxciv) calls it lo Cho- 
vroaa and points out that its other sig- 
nifioation of Capricorn has led astray 
several savants, notably Silvestre de .‘^acy 
(Recneil de.s Notices t. VIII, p I-W, cfc, 
178) The Bear which does m»t set for 
those who live north of the equator, 
Mrvet the Arabs to mark the north while 


Car.opns which is always visihln tn them, 
marks the HOuth. lleittand Ibid, 

'•> “It is well knowjj”, HiiyH Albirilnl 
(wii) "that (he north pole with us is 
caliod the (treat Bear, and (ho south prdo, 
Canopns But Home of our penplo maintain 
that in tho south of heave?i too, thorn is a 
Great Boar of the samo sha[K» as tho nor* 
them, which revolvoH round (he southern 
polo." ThojGreok word iroAot originally 
signidod a hall or sphere aml^lienco was 
applic<l to the cavity of tho heavens. As 
tho celestial vault has only a hemispliore, 
tho word was afterwards nnod to denote 
tho basin of a sondinl, and at an early 
period was applied to tho contra! point of 
the hemisphere or tho verU‘X of the axis 
of the sphere. Endoxus oiflployi it to do* 
note the star nearest the North pole. Us 
modem nse was established at a later age. 

Lewis. Attr* of the Ano. 
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actnally or approximately, and thia occurs in the first of Aries and Libra. 
From this imaginary circle being drawn upon the concave surface of 
the magmii nrhis, a great circle is delineated upon the earth which divides 
it into two-halves north and south, the periphery being called the equatorial 
lino where night and day are always equal. 

The horizon is of two kinds, the real and the sensible, and the latter is 
to be understood in two ways. Tha first is a circle parallel to the real hori- 
zon and eontiguoiis to the surface of the earth. The second is a circle which 
divides the visible portion of the sphere from the invisible, and this hori- 
zon is also called the visible, the radial and the horizon of vision. The 
zenith and nadir arc its two poles, which vary with the spectator and his 
position. The real horizon is a groat circle, having the same two pol(‘s, 
and the distance of iho frst sensible horizon from the real, is half the earth’s 
diameter, and by this the real horizon is obtained. ^ And as the equatorial 
lino divides the earth into two halves, the northern and the southern, the 
circle of the mil horizon divides those two halves again into two, an upper 
and a lower. Thus by those two circles, the earth is apportioned into 
four quarters, an upper and lower noi*thern, and similar southern divisions. 
The (ireeks supposed t)i(< northern (juarter only to be above water, but 
they have (letermiued tliis by no proof. Its creation was as.signod to tlio 
power of the Sun, in ordei* that animal life to which breathing is a necessity, 
might secure the capjicity to exist and the wrin(]i‘ous power of human 
speech become manifest. Through the force of the celestial light and 
the aeoretional properties of matter in the upper l egions, and by the action 
of the wintls and the commotion of the seas, lofty mountains and marvel- 
lous coiiliguratioiis of hills and profound abysses were produced. And 
because the tendeney of water is to tlow downwards and tlie eailh thereby 
become.s viscous, the fermentation «)f heat and the disintegrating process 
of time eauso l the rise i)f mountainous raiiges. 

When (he sun culminates in the northern signs of the oclijitie from 
Aries to Virgt>, its lowest declinatiim from the equator will nocos.sarily 
occur in the soutlu*rii signs. From Libra to Pisces are the .signs culminating 
ill the winter .solstice. At this time^ the sun is nearest the sphere of the 


1 That i8, in those regions where the 
sun’s rays fall directly and not obliquely 
upon the earth. So Albiriini says " The 
country S. of the Lino is not known and 
the earth is tod much burnt to be habit- 
able. Parts of the inhabited norld do 
not re.'ich nearer the equator than to a 
distance of several days journey. There 


the water of the sea is dense because the 
sun so intensely vapourises the particles 
of water that fishes and other animals 

keep away from it The sun when 

reaching the perigee of his ezeentrio 
sphere, stands nearly in its utmost south- 
ern declination and burns all the conntrics 
over which he cnlminates. Chronology, 
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earth and tho warmth is excessive, the heat ahsorhiinj moisture na may 
bo wituesseil by cxj)enment with a lump. The .sidstiee continues in tlio 
same .siyfii iluriii'jf 2,100 u'ur.s ami the entire revolution i.s maJu in 2r>,200 
years, one-lmlf of this pi*ritul l)einsjf occupied in the noi’tlu'rn ami tln^ olluu* 
in tho .soutliern It is now in tlie llnl dei^n-et* i*f raiicer aiid tho 

op|)osito solstitial point is in tho same tletfivo »il‘ t!:ipricoi*n. If i.s this 
ecliptic movement that has causetl tin* northern (juarft'r of the i^^lohe to 
become terra jirm'i. Its superlieial area, accord iu'4: ti> the ancicnls, iti 
5,00(t,()(K) and accoidino (o fh»» modei-ns 'I'lie rule to 

tind this i.s to multiply tho dianuder by j of the eircumferema* and llie 
product will bo tho nicasurcineut of the <piart.cr of the ^dolic,* or divide 
the supi'idicial aiva of tho whole i^dola* by 4 and fin* i|iiolienl irives tho 
area of the (pi.arlcr. There is a ililTcrciicc of <ipitiion as to w hcl her the 
fjuarti'r i)f the i^lobi* was created tma firiivi or be(*ame so at a Iaf«*r period 
'riie majority imdiiie to the latter Ixdief from llo* ismsith'rat ion of the 
pro.vimity of the solstitial points. They allirm that tht‘ whole id the fourth 
part of tl>e Ljlobi* was (rrr<i Jirma, but that now :i L'l’cat part of it is sub> 
merit'd .such as th«‘ Kt<>rnal Islands, (Irecee ami other places. 

The oiKovfunj is deelari'd not to e.vtend in latitude beyond the com- 
plement of till* efi’eati'st deelinatioii (»f the Sun from tin* eipialor-'' whie.h 
is <1(1 ' ‘J'd' 4'I," us animal life could not exist beyond tliis point from the 
severity of the <’old. The superlieial area of the (HAor/itV»/ is tahen by the 
ancients from the cipnitoiial line to a place whose* latitude is <‘ijual to tin* 
eornphuiient of Die sun's greatest declination from the eipiator. A(*(Jord- 
ine’ to the (^ur^,^^ni ('anon, the .superlieial area is fnrsakh 

and aceordin;^ to the moderns fmsdkh. Some say I hat. a 

portion of the upper southm n (piarter jid joiiiin;( the northern cpiarter is 
h'rrajlnna but imt inhabited. Others anirm that it is inhainted as far as 


219. Such.'iu’rt Traiifl. I bn KiiuMuu has 
a somewlmt nimilar jKis.snfje. Prolog 8(}. 
Eli. ynatrcinoro. 

• The precession of the equinoxes was 
discoren'fl by Ilippnrehnw, At th.at. time 
*he point of the .ainiiniinl i>(jninox wag 
jibont (> east, of .Spie.n Virgini'i. In 
1750, t.#*., about lfM)o years aft i rwanls, 
jhi.s ]ioint was obseri'eil 2(;' 21' west of 
Mmt sLar. Hi-nee (ho eqninoeti.'il |K>iii(g 
will make an ontiro ruvulntion in 25,745 
years, 

* See p. 25 whore the eirenmferonre 
is given at 8,(K<0 (infnikh aial the din 

b 


meter at 2.5 to/',. Tliis inlo Mill ajiply 
to these figures and give 5t<,y0,(K»(» without 
the frnetioii. 

"> That in to say, the norlheni 

dieh'nntioii f/oni tlio erju.'itor hi iiig ric> 
coiding to our caleiilaf i(»n 2.'t ' 27'* 27"; 
this yiibtracted from 9o will give tho 
eoiniilerm'iit of tho 'i/e from tlie equator 
to the north pole; ami this eronpleinent, 
fit., G<r 32' 33" roekoned /,om (hit e/piafo.' 
wea«nn)s tho limit, in Ao sonHo of (he 
text, within which mon cun Hvo ami 
iMfjoncl whieh in a northerly direction, 
the) cannot. 
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JO® south. Ptolemy* on Ins Geography allows 16° 26' and near the Zanj 
and Abyssinian, furtlior still. A few even suppose that the other three- 
fourths of the globe are also above water and inhabited. 

Ancient traditions relate that Alexander after his conquest of the 
northern quarter of the globe, desiring to obtain some information of the 
remaining quarters and of the seas thereof, named seveml bold and scienti- 
fic explorers for this duty, and supplying them, confident in their provi- 
dential mission in the pursuit of knowledge, with six months’ provisions, 
embarked them in a sea-going ves.sol. After sailing day and night, through 
the period mentioned, they fell in with some vcs.sols, but from diveraity 
of tongues they were unablo to understand each others’ intentions. A 
fight ensued and Alexander’s party wa.s victorious. With some of the 
captives they intermarried. The children of tlieso mairiages spoke the 
languages of both their parents and from those nurslings of life it was 
discovered that a certain prince had despatclicd this band also with the 
same object, and after a three months’ continuous sail the onoounter had 
taken place. But this account is disputed.* In other ancient writings it is 
related that Alexander sent out a party of .scientific men thorougly pro- 
ficient in the knowledge of various languages, on an expedition by .sea with 
provisions for throe years. They were instructed to sail eastwards for a 
period of a year and a half towanls the ri.sing places of the stars, and then 
to return and relate their experiences. Tins party after sailing the ap- 
pointed time reached a flourl.shing coast and they h*arnt that they had 
penetrated to the country of Ilactria. Alexamlm- for a time appointed 
some of his ministor.s to the government of this province. 

At the pro.sent day, those of more exact information decIai*o that the 
south is inhabited in the same way as the north. Of late years the Eui-o- 
poans have di.scovcred an extensive and populous it\siilar continent which 
they have called the Now World. Some shattered vcs.sels had been hero 
driven ashore. A man mounted on horseback wa.H s6en by the inha- 
bitants. ^[(staking the man and bis hoi'so for a single animal they were 
ovoixsomo by fear and the country fell an easy capture. 


I Ptolomy pinoed the sonthern limit of 
tho Imbitablo vrorhl na, Abiil Fail rightly 
•tates later in the parallel of 161 dvgreea 
of 8. Lat, nt Antimerooe, and tho north- 
ern limit in Gd** N. Lat. which passoi 
throngh Thule, aupposeil to be the Shet- 
lande. Thie rango therefore include 
79| degrees. Tho total degrees of longi- 


tndo of tho Imbitablo pnrta of tho earth 
ho accounts to bo 177i. Cosmog Fol 
Vonet. 14«C, Cap XII and Me. CrindU- 
Anc. Ind. 6. 

* Such is the literal translation of thi* 
ridionlous account but nothing is too 
childish or incrodiblo fdk. Abul Fatl’s 
narrative. 
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Division or tiik Earth into Coixtries. 

Tho liavc dividci) tho otVof/icn; into sovon partji, to each of 

which tlH 7 have pfivon t)io name of nXi^a} Sonic reckon fiom tho equator 
ns l*rolcmy shows in liia Alniapfcst.* Another school omitting 12*^ 45' iiortli 
of tho equator, divide the ivniainder and terininalo ns is known at tho 
5u‘^ 31® pai’allel of latitude.® In tlie former ease, therefore, tho parallcia 
from tho equator will he seven eireles and in the latter, eijjht. Tho seven 
belts which these lines form are calhnl climates, A climate therofoi’o is a 
belt on tho surface of tho earth between two'aemi-ciiulos parallel with 
each other and with tho equator. A climate increases in leni^tli as it np-^ 
proaehes the eijuator; moreover its first parallel will bo hinder than its 
second. It is demoiistriible from (experiment with) spheres that every 
parallel ciivle increases a.s it neai-s the etpiutorial line. Tho length of tho 
first parallel of tho first climate is .said to bo I1,S5() miles approximately, 
and fhe length of i(s second parallel 11.230, while tho length of tho last 
parallel of the seventh climate is l,(i27 farsnkh. lint every elimate, like 
the longitudinal i‘xfen.sion of the earth from west to cast, is divided into an 


1 8eo p. 116, Vol. 2. 

S In tho Almngoflt (11. 0) ho marks 
ton climatcB north of tho ('(jnator, 
niiif' ut tlio |uirnIloI of Tnprobuno in Int. 
4^ 15' and ending at that of 'riinlo in lat. 

; and in tho south, boginning at tho 
e({unt<»r or the parallel (»f Capo llaptum 
and ending at tho parnllcd of Antimenio 
in 16“ 25'. In tho Geography ho gives 
19 climatos ; os far as tho IGtIi climate 
which is tho arctic circle, twolvo are dc< 
tcrininod by tho increaso of half an 
lioar in tho length ^f tho longest day, 
tho 13th and 14th, ono hoar, and tho lOth 
and 16th, two hours. In tho rctnaining 
climates within tho arctic circlo, tho days 
no longor increase by hours but by 
inoiiths. Diet, of Antiq W. Smith. 

® Thodonblo theory of longitude is thus 
explained by Albiruni in his .XXIX Chap. 
(Sachan’s Trausl. I. 304). Somu adopt 
os tho beginning of longitude the shuro 
of the Atlantic Ocean and they extend 
the first quarter as far as tho environs 

of Bolkh So that ShabnrgAn and 

Ujjaia ore placed on tho samo ineridioo. 


A theory which so littlo corresponds to 
reality is (piitn valmdoss. Others adopt 
tho Islands of tho Happy Ones as tho 
hoginning of longitude and tho quarlars 
of tho oiHoufilyri they oxtcnd thunco as 
far as tho neighbourhood of Jnrjan and 
Nisliapur.’' That is, with rtolomy’s divi- 
sion of tho circntuforuiico of the globe into 
Srrfj”, tho 90® naturally foil in tho 
middle of tho habitahlo world and was 
taken ^ tho central meridian. This was 
accounted ]>ass liiroiigli Lanka and IJj- 
jain but they dulluclod it for somu strango 
roason to tho N -W. Among tho Arabs, 
some, after tho oxamjdo of rttflorny, took 
their first meridian fioru the^Forhinuto 
Isles, olhers from tho \V. (’oast of Af- 
licH making a dilTerenco of lU '. A'Tfu d- 
ing to tho first computation the 90' fell 
on Nisliiijnir in Khorsnati, and occording 
to tho second on tho town of Shaburghsn 
atsmt a day's march W. of Ualkh. Bee 
lloiiiatid, Geography, I. ^cxliv. This 
dilToroiicu of lo' may bo constantly ob* 
servcil in comparing Abnl Fazl’s longi- 
tude with tho aathoritioi of Abalfoda. 
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equal number of decrees of longitude, and not more or loss in proportion 
to its length. The latitude of each belt varies. 

There are isvo reasons given for the selection of seven as this number. 
The first is that ancient sages have verified by experience that each tract 
of superficial area was specially connected with one of the plaiuds, as for 
instance, the first cliinafo with Saturn. For this reasoji the iidiabitanU 
of that zone generally are dark-skinned, eurly-haired, long-lived and 
indolent in action. TIkj second climate, according to the IVrsians, had an 
affinity with ,Iu[)iter, but according to the Uornans, with the Sun. The 
third climate, in th<! o])inion(>f the forrinu*, with Mars, in that of tlie latter, 
with Mercury. 'Ihe fourth, with the Sun, as the first nnmtioned suppose, 
but with tin pi ter according to the second opinion. Hoth concur in ascrib- 
ing th(‘ llt'th to W'liiis. The sixth is allotted by the first to Mercury, by 
tim set^ond to th(» Moon. 'Fhe seventh, tho former connect with the Moon, 
the latter with Mars. The second opinion is that in former ages a single 
monarch ruled tho whole hal»itablo earth. With far-seeing and priulent 
policy he divided it severally among his .seven sons. 

Tho word climaff. may be tak(‘n in two senses,' r/c,, tho ordinary sense 
in which men commonly speak of a tract of count ly as a climate, such as 
Rome, Tiiran, Iran ami Hindustan; and the true signification already 
explained. Tn the latter meaning India is an aggregate of the first, second, 
third and fourth climates. 

Tho beginning of tho first climate is dcfine<l by genei’al opinion to be 
north of the eipiator. Its latitmlo according to accurate information 
is 1*2^ 42' 2" lift'". Its longest ilay is 12 hours and to minutes. Its 
eentro has a location according to com*urr(*nt testinn)ny, where its longest 
day is Hi hours. Its latitude is Hi’ 27' 20". Twenty large mountains and 
thirty considi'rable rivers are compri.sed in it, ami its population arc gene- 
rally black in colour. 

'riio beginning of the second climate ha.s a latitude of 27^ 21' 17" 68'". 
Its longest day consists of 12 hours, fifteen minutes. Tho longest day at 
its centre is Hi hours, 20 minutes. Its latitude is 2 1 ’ 40'. It includes 27 
mountains ajid 27 rivi'rs. Tho colour of the inhabitants of this zone is 
between black and >\heat colour. 

Tho beginning of tho third elimate has a latitude of 27" 24' 2" 33'". 
Its longest day is Hi hours, 45 minutes. Its day at the eenti'C is of 14 
hours and tho latitudo 3o" 40'. It comprises 33 mountains and 22 rivers, 
and its inhabitants are gonorally of a wheat colour. 

The hoginning of the fourth elinmto ha.s a latitude of 33" 43' 17" 36'". 


i YiilFut gives four accoptatious of this term. Cf. p 26 et. seq. Introdaction. 
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Its longest (lay, 14 li(>ui*s, 15 inimilos. At (lu* ivnln* tlu' loiiv^cst day is ('>f 
14 lioiirs, .10 miniitt's. I^at. .‘10 It includes nioiintains and ‘J- 

rivers; the colour of its iuhahitants is hetueen wheat ('(dour and a fair 
skin. 

The bcfrinninur of the fifth eliinate is in Lai. ‘.Vi"' i»' 10" W". Lont(('st 
day. 11 hours, 15 ininiites. Lonirest day at eenire. \o Ikmms. Lat. IT’ 15'. 
(’olour of iidnil)itants fair. Has ;il) nu>untains and 15 ri\ers. 

The l)e^dniunu' td’ the sl.vth climate is in Lat. 15 ' l!0' 5.s" S'". Loiiifcst. 
day, 15 hours, 15 minutes. Loncesi day at centre, 1 5 hours, On minutes, 
liat. 1./^ ‘jr. lias 11 moiiiilaiiis lit rivers. Colour of iuhahitants fair 
inelinim,' to tawny and with tawny hair. 

Tin* lu'ynnniiii' of tin* se\en(h (dimat«* is in Lai 17’ 5S* 50" 17"'. 
Lou'^n'st day, 15 lioiirs, -15 minutes. Loinrest da\ at eenlia*, 1(1 hours. Lat. 
4S' 5i'. Its mountains and ri\ ei's as in the sivtii elin!u()^||^'(dour of in- 
hahltants rinidy ami whiti*. Its (‘\ireme parallel aeeori^^ftto Lrenenvl 
o[dnion is in Lat .»n’ 51 .11 .»1''. 'I'he lonvfest da\ 10 liour^^l .*» minuti's. 

'rin* dilTei'cnees in latitmh' of these climates aie determined l»y tlie 
increase* of half an hour in the leiii^dh (d' the hniju'est day. hrom tin* last 
paralh. 1 to t Ini fnrtln'st iidialuted poini is in»( included in a, eliinati* on 
aeeoiint of the paucity ol its inhaldtants. Some .supposi* tin! noithern- 
most parallel of the S('V(‘nth climate to he t he e\l reme of I In* hahitahle 
world. Accordin;r to others, the parallel (d’ 5n'’ L’n' is inhahited, hut- they 
do not include it in this climate; and iher<* is an island eall(*d Thiilu in 
Lat.li.’C. I' rom t In* scM'i ity of the <*old the iidiahitants pass theii' days 
in heated (diamh(‘rs. In Lat. 0.5 5u' is hahitahle land the dwelh'is whero- 
in are Scuhians as recorded hy Ptedemy. In Lat 00 a h'uet has heeri 
discov ei'i'd tin; inhahitant s of which resenihh: wihl animals, as mention(*(l 
hy him in the ( leo^i-aphia. 'I’ln! remaininj' port ion of 1 he (piailer of the 
J'iohe is according to .some, a tenant less waste, while others I’c^^ai'd it tiH 
simply unknown (»ounlry. lii Lat. 51 .and a fi-.aetion, tin* lon^a-htday is 17 
hours; in Lat. 5S . IS hour.s ; in Lat. 01 , 11» hours; in Lat 05 , 20 hoai's ; 
in Lat. 01 .‘]0', 21 hour.s ; in Lai. ti5' and a fraction, 22 hours; and iti 0(»' 
25 hours, and in the latitude, e(pial to tin* complement of tin* siir^s ;;(ieateHt 
declination from tin* (‘<piator, 21 Inuirs. In Lat. (>7' tin* day im:re!i'>(is hy 
one month, in Lat, 7U , I J monih.s; in Lat. 7.’r .51/, lhre<! nnmilis; in Lat. 
7f<^ 30', four month.s ; in Lat SC, five months, and in tin* Lai, 00' which in 
the extremity of the earth, tin* day i.s s.aid t<i he of six montliH, and tlnj 
other six months i.s ni;.,dil. lint it i.s moi*e eorreel to say that a year is (.mo 
nycthemeron. If the day In; rcck()n(;d from kuiiHsi; to Hunset, the day 
there would be seven nycthemera lonj'er than the ni^^hts, but if it be cal- 
culated from the dawn of lif(ht and the dihappearunco of the fixed Hturs, 
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DIVISION OF THE EARTH INTO COUNTRIES. 


to tho oocnitation of and tlio roappcaranco of tho stara, tho day there 
woul<l l)e w'ven inontlis and Hoven days and the remaiinlor (of the year) 
Aj'Jiin if the day be counted from tho dawn of morning to tho 
ovanosc(3n(;e of twilight, this day would bo of nine months and seventeen 
days and tho complement of the year would bo the night.* 

lo lend an interest to this work a table of the various climates with 
other details is here introduced. 

Tables fur the ascertainment of the Longitudes ami Latitudes of places 
of the inhahifed quarter of the globe from the Latitude of the Equator, ac- 
cording to the learned, especially of places beyond the limits of the seven cli- 
mates to the iiOth degree of Latitude. 


PfiArKS HKYONn THK CLIMATES, ADJOININO TIIK EqUATOB, 


Names of places. 

Lonoi- 

TUDE. 

Lati- 

TUDK. 

Notes. 


D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

Tho Equator 

12 

... 


... 

Tho lat. is taken at 12'’ N. of tho triio 
Kqimtor. V. p. 60. 

Tho Tflluml of Tirufl’ii ... 

P2 

3.n 

' 16 


Khoro of tho Atlantio 

111... 1 

; 




* Tho following from Ukort, 

Bhowiiif^ tho climates of Ptolemy (Ceojj. 
I, 23) is taken from tho Diet, of Antiq. 
for purpoRo of comparison Avith Abnl 
FuzI'h account. 




Q 



i 

Climate. 

.. Parallel. 

1 

a 

' ^ 

h. m. 

IS ' 0 

Lalllude. 

0’ 0' 

1 Paggiiig through. 

1 

1 

S 

IS 16 

•* 

16 

Taprohaiie. 

11 ^ 

3 

12 SO I 


26 

j SlmiB Araliteg. 

4 

IS 45 

IS 

30 

. Adule Siuus. 


5' 

13 0 

10 

27 

1 Merod, 

111 

6 

13 IS 

Iso 


: Napata. 

IV 

7 

1.3 90 

23 

61 1 

! Syane. 

8 

13 45 

27 

12 1 

rtoleinaig In Egypt. 


9 

11 0 

;to 

8 1 

Lower Egypt. 

Middle oi Pbicuieia. 

V 

10 

14 18 

33 

18 

VI 

11 

14 ,30 

3« 

0 

Uhodua. 

12 

14 45 

^8 

36 

Smyrna. 

Helkeapont. 

Vll 

Pi 

16 0 

40 

60 

II' 

IR IS 

13 

41 

MoMilia 

VIIl 

15 

16 90 

46 

1 

Middle of the Engine. 

1C 

16 48 

40 

61 

Soureei ul tho Daiiulte. 


17 

10 0 

48 

32 

Mouth of the Uorya* 
thlMlC*. 



A 

I 

a 


Latitude. 


Pagsing tlirougii. 


1C 15 60 4 


_ !>'•♦ Ifl .10 

^ 1« 45 

17 0 

17 15 


51 40 

52 6o 

{54 30 


\U ‘fl ^ 

XU |J4 17 45 

j-' 18 0 

**** ■;!: 18 30 
Yiv « 

j’**', 21 0 

vvi 22 0 

3 2 23 0 

XV,. 0 

month 
I i about 

tvinSJ — 

37 I 

II X i.I.'iS 

990 


59 30 

111 0 
|ll2 0 
ai 0 
«4 ^ SO 

111 SO 
rtfl 0 
iM ' 8' MF' 
07’ 15' 

09 30 

73 20 

78 SO 
84 0 

90 0 


Middle of Palus the 
Maeutig. 

S«mtlicrn Hritaln. 

Moulhguf the Rhine. 

Mouthg of the Ta- 
nais. 

The RrigaDtesip Dri> 
tain. 

llrittania Magna. 

Calurai-toniura In 
Itntaiii. 

South of Brittanla 
I'-iwa. 

Middle of ditto. 

North of ditto, 

Ehudea Iniulae. 

Thule. 

rnknowii Seitblan 
Tritiee. 

Unknown Svrthian 
Tribeg. 



PLACES PEYOND THE CLIMATES, AIUOIXIX*; TIIK KQl ArnK 


Names op places 


dagascAr. 


Sinns Avalitos 12 

Uhanah, gold minos, a town 30 
in tlio iSoudan. 


South of the Equator. 
Kuku 

Sofjllah of tho Zanj country 

Kidtilo of the Lnku of 
Koura. 


Ji'tni on tho Kilo 


Lonqi* 

I.ATI- 

TUHE. 

TUUE. 

D. j M. 

1). 

M 

■ 2l' ... j 

8 

... 

12, 3(t 

1 1 

8 

' 25 



Jnriiii, capital of Abjssin 
Z;ighAwah 


lyntnr, mvordinir to V.tKut Aliiili'citn. 
givc.s Kunlmlah. tJoog. II, 111, 127. 
iiin aid. 

Tin* (iiilf of Aden. 

S.tid by Ibii SiSil to bo on flio Kii'i'r, 
gold diist expoi t(‘d. M (JiMiIoy in bin 
Ni'gridand, p iHoonfm it noar 'I'lm- 
Imotoo. Abul Kod. IJoog. Ucinand Jl, 
1 , 21 . 


15 On its W. (Ilmn.ab : on tbn K. Knnoin, 
j piob.ibly (logo. Abnl K. (icog. II. 1. 

; (Inuird. 

30 In tbo Mo7.ainbi(pi(< country, H. of (Ito 
/.anibchi 

... Accor«ling to the Kchiii ;\I Mfinioiir, its 
ci-ntic in placed in 53 J I, on. I, at. 
zero. I.oft liaiik 52"' I, on right bank 
54® Ibn .Sayd in.'iken the Egyptian 
.Nile Ihov out of itH .N ipiaitor, the Nile 
of .M.-idakhlion from the K. and tlie Nile 
of (iliaiiab (Niger) from the \V. On 
its I'i. and S. a mountain eilled Aimak- 
Hum. Iteimiiid, Abnl |<'. II, I. 

1] The text huH the min of l.at. p)] ! Ac- 
cording to Ibn Sayd, it ih in 53' l,on. 
liUt 0 3' — cnpit.il of Kanem country 
and called by MakiiHi, AIdjerna. i(ui> 
Hand (leog. Abiilf, II. I. 

... A dist. of .MiyHNiiiia, Lon 54’ Lot. 6”, 
but the iHt climate of Ibn Sayd begitiM 
from the E<pialor and termimib'H al 
III' 27' N. liiit. See l{cinai]ii i6id fur 
a diHHcrtatioii on tliiH tract. 

6 Probably Jnmt, idciiLirted with Axuni, 
I fonneiiy Axurna. Itein. Ond 
2 Tbo Ijoii. vnrieH from 54’ to lU)'* and tlio 
Lat. from 1® to 11 J in tbree tabloH 
given by Abnif. 'i’be people of Zagbd- 
wall are ct tt» I he Kanem and their 
country ia 20 marches from Jbmgola, 
marked in K. JoliriHton S. (<f new i>on> 
gola. 

... Loti. 57’ 3' N, Lat 7 ', a town of Abyn* 
Hiiiiu .S ftf Vefat or Anfat, Kcinaiid, 
ibid. The latter name iJo Sacy rriakcN 
Hynon. witb Jal>art r-onimoti to wbolo 
country c»f /e} lah. (JlircHt Arab, 1,457. 

, . 1 bn Sayd fJtJ ’ Lon I(J'6r>' N'. Lat. Katiiin- 

u’l Murntniiib and Kilab-iri Atwal. 61' 
— the |Het Ik well-knowft. 

Now calh.Hl Magadoxo on iho litoral Ixi- 
low Bomuli land. 
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i‘LAri;s I5 i:yoni) thk climxtks, Ai»jniNiN'(; thk equator. 


N>MKS ok 1‘LAf’KS. 




H.irhom ... 

KiiiUM Adiiliuus ... 


S)iil)HiTi, cnpit.'il of Ilfidra- 
fimiii. 

Mirlmt, Ix'twopn lladm- 
iiiaut uiid Oinuii. 


IhImimI of S(>rai\di'p (("«'>'• 
ion). 

iHliind of Socotra, of India 

AIouidiiitiH of K)iiiu*run 
}irodu(‘oM Iii^num AIoph. 


iHiniid of Uiitni i, of India 
prodiicrs till' uood bilk- I 
Altai. j 

I 

iNliind of Kidali, of India 


I.Hlund of Midiur.'ij, of iiniia 


fiONOf- i Ii. 4 TI- 
TL’DK j TUItK. 


Notes. 


i I 

I) M. 1). i M. 


! 


I 


7r, 

7 '*' 

12 


15 


81 


15 


8 :- 


l:!oi 


11 ! 

(; 

12 


30 In tlio flnlf of Adon. 

30 ASowAiifiti K6\Tros. .Vnnosloy Hay. Tho 
text lias confounded lids witli ( lie Siim.s 
Avalitcs, lull ljki>rt,’s 'rtililc of (Jlimatos 
fihous nlnil is iiiti'inh'd. Adidi^, llm 
niodoiM Znlla is placed liy Ptolemy, 
lion. 1)7. Lat. 113 . Cosmoj'rapli, Fol. 
Veuet, 1481). 

30, 

I 


12 ... 


12! 


It is sitnato in the litoral of El Shelir 
and is tin* port of Dlnafiir, 'I’lie moun- 
tains of Dim far are famed for llio in- 
cense jiroduet'tl tli(*re. 

Atwiil and Kiiiiun, Lon. 12^ Lat. 10’. 


Caret 




130 ... 0 


110 ... 8 . 


1 At w.H, Lon. 7t^ 3o', Lat 13'\ K a mm Lon. 
: On’ 30', Lat. O’. A bill f. Lon. 74 30'. 
' T.at. lU. 

Vceordinir to Heiimnd (Introd. .\lmlf. 
[ ccehwvd ) ihis i.s Kamiup in Assam, 
I called by the .\iabs C’amroun and fa- 
t mous for iiH aloes (See p 12."), Vol. 

1 1, .\in. Alvb ) 'I'liu Maslern.s, like Utole- 
' m>, broii^dil the i\liule of India and 

M.alacca in provimity with the Ei|nator, 
j Kemaud, Abidf 11,1 Tlu' incredibility 
I of this location Mith a d.lTenmce of 2 
, dej'. between Ceylon and K.imrnp, nmdo 
• (il.idwin take tlnsfor Cajn* Comorin; 

1 but I ha\e little doubt that the Kame- 
j run Mt.s opnosito to the Is. of Fernan- 
do Po me liere meant. 

The Landni of ^I.ih'o Polo. (Rein II. 1. 
131) Hakkam m t he Caesalpinia found 
in moNt p.irtsof Indm of whiidi Ko\b. 
pie.s 18 kinds. It IS a kind of Lra/.il 
Wood. 

Calh'd by Abulf. the port of all tho 
n'udons befweim Oman and China. 
Exports tin called by its iiaiin*, 1 . e., 
kohii, which Hcinaud sa\ g may be from 
' the Malay 5:^. Walcken.ier places Ka- 


[ lah in Mal.icca in tlie province of K»‘y- 

1 dab opposit)* the i>hind of Sumatra, 

j Tnlrod. Abulf. 11 L 

150 ... 1 ... A larifi* island in the Cireen Sen (Indian 

j Ocean'. Abulf II, II, 132. Ibii Said 

I says that the Mahar.ij))h are in clnsterg 

' of numerona isl.-mds, the Imyest of 

’ which is the scat of royalty, most pro- 

bably llornco. The .\rnbs extimded 
India as far ns the Java Archi|>elagO, 
V. Koinand I, ceexxvi. 



j 

NAME'S OE FLICK'S. j 

' hoxni- 
n !*E. 

Lati- 

TlllE. i 

Not vs. 

1 

I). M 

1) M. 


Yamakoti 

I7d ... 

r, ... 

Sec Vol 11, p 13, and Vi>l. Ill, p, 21), 

Sila, in China 

IN' ... 

S 

K\irenn' of Kastein China. .Vhiilf. Hei- 
naud 11, 11, p 121; accordiiii; to lie|. 
n.iud, till' t'lirea. 

(lanijdi/.h. on the'thore of 
tile Kasti'rn Sea 

ISO ,. 


Sci* p 20 Vol. Ill 

Irani, “ miorned >Mth lofty > 
pillarn ” ( Kiinin SO i, 

.said to he in Yemen. 



See Sale'll Koran for the atory of thin pa- 
radi.'it' of Shaddiid b ,\ad. It wuh 
'•• od to have Ix'en fasliioinal after tlie 
p.u.nliie of ,\dain, with walla of ^;ohl 
and I'oInmiH of ruby and emerald. Ibii 
Khaldun brushea tile I'.ible iiHlde with 
his iisti.il coiiimon .s(‘nse. 


Tnr 


.Shore of theOi'e.in (’nsfa* 

2ii .. 

in 

nij ). 



Isl.ind of Madnnah 

23 .. 

3t) 

Amiilltii \ .11'. Amantii 

2S 

2<t 

M iris.i 

32 ... 

2t' 


•’iKSr ClIMM'l'. 
a I Sr«> J» 


Iflland r»f Siili 
Islnnd of Sa^^ftki^ 

I 

Turrah 


Diinkiilah (Donj'ola) 

Tji/. Ill Yemen 


3N 30 2'' 


ns ,':o 17 


... ' 2 u l'< 


D.'irk.'ilah 


Ob ... II 

c.'ir et. 


Bajafa, (Boja) of the Ber* Go ... II 
■Hwr country. | 


PerhajH Madura off .Java. McCrindle. 
nil. 

\i‘(*iirdini; to Ahulf. a f'onHi’dorahln town 
of 'I’.iknnir, nnril) of ilic Nii'or. KdriNi 
nioiidoiis II us It vill;i^o> foriiii'd liy khiiu' 

iioMi.id flun, 0*1) diiMs murrdi iiortli of 
I li'* I.etiilcMn coiiiilry. Jh-iii II. I. 
Tlioii* H also a Hi>riNa on Iho Bed Sea 
lielow Poll .Moniint;toM. 

I liiid ineiiiiou uf only one Si'ill, a villiijfo 
u.itrnd hy llie An .N'aliroiiaii eaiwil 
fjoin I he Tif(rin, Alnilf II, 70, 

/iTini/i Hij'iiilie.H not only an iHland, hiif, 
a penipBiiIa or Iraei, from which l he 
MM hart reiireil. Ihii Hatulah II, lt!l, 
lOJ, tleseriluM his laiidiiiif li(*ni from 
.lidil.ih on hiH way lo Veitieii 
.\ snrill lown in Africa. Thin irt all 
Yakui'M information, ami no other 
work I liavo Heen j.(ive.s ••ven mm much. 


Ahn’l Akiil, Urn. Of 3t»', hat. l.'J Ihii 
.^ayd l.on 70\ I.at 1 f 3(/, hy indiiclioii 
hon. tJ.i 3<y, hat 13 -It)', a castle in 
tlie niottnlaiiH dominating the coast ; 
^l•“ld»*nce of the princcH of Veinen 

, Ahulf II. I. 121. It iacal!ed//.wt 7u. 

• , See also N'iehahr ])chc. lio I’Arah, p. 

i nttil. 

08 10 1 h 30 Tie* proximity of location of thin anti the 

' Iloiiuoihi above, snui^cHt H the infertiiico 

that ihcHo reprenent <t)d i^nd New Don. 
which in th*> map appear to be <10 
; (,r 7‘» m lien apart. 

Tint matt refer to the £l Boja between 
the Shatt Meidir and Shatt (ihaniirt in 


7 
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THE riKST CUMATE. 


! Longi- I Lati- 

j ICDK. j TUDE. 

Namrh op places. ' ^ ^ __ 

D. M. D. M 

, ■ , T" 1 ' 


Bnidarah, in the Sudan ... ^ 

68 ... 17 

Island of Dnhhik ^ 

71 ... 14 

MArib, of Yemen 

78- ... • 14 

1 

i 

1 

Mahjam, of Yemen 

1 

7l' 45' 10 

1 

1 

Zabid. ditto. 

1 

74 20! 1 4 

i 

1 

Hifii Dimlant do. 

i 

! 

74; 40 14 

Sharjah, of Yemen 

i 7 J 40 10 

1 j 

Janad, ditto 

j 75 30 14 

1 1 

1 ! 

Jublah, ditto 



^ 

l^ifn B^din ditto 

! ’ 

78| 301 38 

1 1 ! 

Najrinof Yemen 

i 76* ... ! 19 

1 i 

capital of Yemen 

! 1 

1 76| ... 14 

Paniir in Yemen 

70' ... 38 


Notes. 


j tlio province of Constantine as the 
j Bajah or Bojah W. of Tunis occurs in 
1 tho 3rd Climate. Abulfeda places this, 
according to tho Atwal, in Lon. 65° N. 

! Lat. 2^, and adds that it is beyond tho 
; Ist Climate in the Berbera country. 

.. ! See p. 121, Vol. II, n. 4. This island is 
well-known. 

.. i Capital of the Tobbas of Yemen, now in 
! ruins. It is situated nt tho extremity 
of tho Hadramaut chain. Here was 
tho famous Ssdd or Dyke of the Himya- 
ritc Arabs. Niebuhr call it tho principal 

town of Jauf ( V. Doscr. Arab, 

p. 240. For tho history of tho Dyke 
SCO notes to Chonery’s al Jj^ariri, p . 
212 . 

A small fortified town on the frontier 
between Tehamah and Yemen. Nu- 
/hat-u’I MiLshtuk, p. 29. It is 3 days 
dist.mco from tho following name. 
Abiilf. 11. I. 120. 

10 Dn the Tohanmh of Yemen, its princi- 
pal maritime port according to Alhiru- 
ni, but it.s port is ajplaeo called Ohelfocu 
nt a distance, in varying accounts, from 
15 to 40 miles, Abulf. it is marked in 
tho maps. 

5 Dumluat, according to Yakfit, N. of Aden 
in tho Yemen hills, proverbial for its 
strength, v. Abulf 

50 A .small town in Yemen at a little dis- 
tance from tho .sea 

33 North of Hisu. 'I pz, half a day’s march. 
Here is a tnogipiu built by Maaz b. Tabal, 
one of tlio companions of Muhumnia<l 
who died of tho plague in Syria, A. H. 
19. Abulf. 123. 

30’ Between Aden and Sanaa, iu the moun- 
tains ; it is K. of T|iz and a little to the 
north. Abulf. 122 

40 A township in Yemen. Yakut Sec Nie- 
buhr Desc. dorArab, p 2o8. 

... Territory oc*cnpiod by the Hamd4n tribe, 
10 marches from Sanaa. Abulf. v. Nie- 
buhr. p. 238. 

30 

30 In the Atwal, Ivon. 67, Lat. 13° 30*, in 
the Ijianun, Lon 66°, Lat. 14° 20*, 10 
parasangs from Dhafar. 


HK FIKM CLI.MA1K. 




Long!- 

j Lati- . 

■ UMIK. 

TIPK 

N.JtXKU, ■ 

Notks. 

1) M. 

I). M. 


Sirraiii 


du. 


70 47 


Huli-ibii.YaJjub do. 
Khttiwau do. 


70 ‘Jo 
7o J1 


‘^^ididi ilo. 

J)liafar do 


tV lio 

7(' 30, 


Jui'ivsli, n town of (Jinan 7o ^3 
on tho Hcii cuaHt. 

Siihur in Oman ... ... 

Kxtroinity of tin' province Ho ... 

of Mubruh in Vvmun. 


laland of Uunij in the lOl 
Indian Ocean. 


Tanali on the Indian Ocean 102 
Mt^bar in India 102 

Kaalam in India, hero jiop- 102, 
per and brazil wood in ■ j 

groat abaudanco. i | 


2o ... Tho nun. of Lon in the text ui'O wrong* 
There are two jiliteeK <if thia inune. 
(*ne on the «eu*Hhiire in'W Mekku, 
and (he Ollier one of the de|M'iuleu(‘iea 
of Sainui; the hitter in iiilmuiI. v. Nie- 
buhr, J.ts. 

IH 30 lb),', of !/it. omitted in text, 19 Para- 
na nj-.M. S of Sirruiii. .Mnilf, 

It) 2(t loiinerly roMitleneo of the ilimyarite 
kiln's TTu* niiiiH of nn ancient pahua' 
(•till to be Keen ,\bnlf. II, J, 12H. 
Nielinhr, 22tt Yakut. 

K* ... Ill pariisans's from Sanaa, a (loiiriMhini/ 

ton,,. Abulf. lUS. 

iHj 2u \aknt){,\eK Loll. 7b , Lat. Ih and Hiiys 
I tlnu* are two of the niiiiii', one near 

I SaK.a.i, u H'ut of the lliniyarito kinga ; 

(he otiu'r, well known on (luiRhoreof 
the .\rabinn .Seu on Kl 8hehr. 

1/ .. ^ »kut and .\bnlf pliicu it in yuinen, 

nixmndmg in pi, In, trei>H, itn rIujiIo mii- 
nufaetnr,' the dreKMing of leather. 

11» Well km'wn, on the hi>h coiiMt of OmAn. 

Id ... ^ In I ho Atwal, I<on. 73® Lnt. Ifi', adepen- 
t daiiey of ^ enn n, their ianguagu ap- 
I parent ly tho Jlimyarilo ilialect, famoiiM 
for it.i camelg called .Vn/oiMva/i, though 
I other account H nay (hat tho nanm is 
: from a chief of a I rib,', culled Mahrah 
; Hoii of Ilaydin. Abulf, JdH^V^kut 

j coiitirniH the latter derivaticitf. Ho 
given the Lon. (U and I, at. 27' 3()' and 
naya that a inonth’H journey BeparatoM 
It from Omun und lladriirnaut A ca- 
mel of Mahrah in mentioned in the 
19 AK^eInbly of Al l.lariri. 

15 ... I’ropeily, LubiJ. ThcKe iBlainlB nro pro- 
bably thoKo of the Java Archipelugo, 

1 and aie the Hamo au IhoHc callod &laha- 

I r«j Hbove.mcTilionod. Abulf. (iuyard 

II, II, I2IJ, and Index to LMiij. 

19 2u Thanah, IJomhay. 

17 2(J Coromandel. Ibn Said giv<*k thn Lon. 

: U2'. Abulf II, 11. 121. 

18 30 Ibn Said Lon. 132', Lat. 12. AtwH, 
i ! Lon llO', Lat. 13 80'. ThiH in 

[ in the Travaneore .State ; tho Coiluni 

j ! of Marco IVilo : buitidoB poppor and 
brazil w(H>d, celebralcfl for tho gingfir 
, know'n lut Coluinbinu in the middle 
I ogeH. J.(J. 
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TIIK FfK>l CLIMAit:. 


Na.\1£.S. 

Loxoi- L.Aft- 

TL'DE 'I CUE, 

U. M. D. M. 

Zaitun on the frontier of 
China. 

154j ... ; 17 0 

1 I * 

Sufaruh, China 

lUl'i 65, IB, 2o' 

i 1 ' i 

! ' 1 

Sindiin in China 

i ' 

lib 2t' IB 5t' 

1 . ! 

! ' 

Khiiuku in China 

i • ' ' 

, 15ti ... I It ... 

Khanju do. 

I02i ... : 11 ... 

Sandubil in China, a city 
of tho tirst maguitmle. 

i 

Caret. 

1 1 

i 

SHmaminn 

Allaki, saiil hy some to be 
in tho 2nd cliniate. 

1 


SofalttU of India, hero is 
found ft bird that talks , 
better than n parriot. 

i 


I 


Notes. 


Thcou thouiig or Tsi\ian-tchcou. Abulf. 
If, II, 123 It was visited by Ibii. Ba- 
tutah ( 1 V', 2(;y) called by tho translators 
Tlisiuaii-lchoii-fou. 

There are hut two of this name in Abulf., 
one in Africa below /Zanzibar, tho other 
in India, a tlourishing part known for 
its good lisberies and pearls, livo mar- 
elic', from Sindtin. 

In Abulf anutber reading is said to be 
Simlapur, placed by urn* authority at 3 
day’s maich fromTanah oii the frontier 
betneeu tiuzerat and Malabar All- 
ot her account places it within its 15 pa- 
rasangs of Man»uiab. Yakut places it 
belneeti l))i}bul and M.iii^urah. 

Thw IS on till' llaiig-tclK'ou. Abulf. II, 
II, (iuyaid. but the bon. is 102 , ac- 
eoidiiig to the Kauiiii and Alwiil. 

' Accordin'' to Abulf. both tliesi' towns 
i aie Mtuati'd on the river, as tho Aialis 
' bclieveil that all tlie ri\eis of China 
well' lamiticatioiis of a single Btreani. 

; If this be the 't ang-t'-ze-kiaiig, the 
; tone.s of liaiigkow and lluaiig-choo 
si'iuM to aiiHuer this desci ijitioii, as 
' Abulf s.i} s that Ttijali (Taichow) IS to 
I K. ol Khaujow 1 heir identillcatioii 
I IS not attciMpted by (iuyanl. 
i Not mentioned by Abulf , but this is evi- 
I death a coiiupinm of Kluin-baligh a 
! nelbicnoun name of Tekin already 
I mentioned in Vol H, p IIS, see De. 

truig lli-t dcs Huns. Ill, 117. \rt- 
' kut dcsi ribcs Saiidabil in terms that 
! leave no doubt as to its identity. It is 
the Cainbalu of Marco Colo. 

' T]ic At will give.s the bon. 5b , Lat. 20 , 
Kaiuin, 55®, Lat 27 . I bn Sayd , Lon. 
t'>3\ b.it. 2U . 3' ; a town in tho Beja 
lountry on the Bed Sea litoral. Tho 
mountain of Alliiki contains a gold 
mine. It is 12 marches E. of Assouan. 
See D’llerbelot. 

Of this town (hldeineisier says, (Do Reb. 
ludieis, p. 15). ‘'Hue pertiiiet urbs 
Sufiira <le ctijus situ omnis interiit 
inenioria ; ex .sola nominum scriu culligi 
potest earn Barog (Broach ?), ct Tanam 
Huarondaiii. “ Tho Ta^wimuT Bnldan 
gi^es tho name only and confesses ig- 
norance of it.s situation. McCrindlo 
says that Dr. Burgess has satisfactori- 
ly identitied it with iiupara, C miles 


im: FlU^l tMMAIK. 


Names uk plalBj*. 


Shalmaj 

K«:i, b^•l^^(‘cn niniiM anil 
lladraiiiHiit 

I-aiijn}ah. a laJi'c i*>laii(l 
iii’ar till* /aiij cuantn , 
tim villi' Ill'll' lii-ais 
tlii K'i' u yiar. 


Alanjah lam of tin* ... 
towns of north Afiica, 
has an oini-ialil tninr. 


Shilii (or Shahlii) 


Kul/.uni on tho lirii Si-a... 
litural* 


Huki'l in Yi'mi'ii, hori' a ... 
tri'o grown from which 
tin'y extract a poison. 


K^arah 




Lo.M.I- I.All- 

TiriE. riuE. 

! 

1>. M I). ' M 


NurK-. 


mnili of HnHM'in. It Hgnml largely 
m till' fontroxerny on tin* hit nation of 
Opliir, hi'ing .ilmo.st nlciit ual with that 
naiiii' w Ill'll It ahMinu'i.an it ofli'ii iIooh, 
an initial hi't'oiinng Snphiira an in (hn 
S«'ptnauint amt Solir tho Coplir naino 
for I mil. I . 

Tho t*'\i -uggcht's Shanjil. 

.Mi'iitioimd li\ ^ iikiit as a pilgritirs ata- 
lion on the load to Mim'i'ii after leaving 
\kah.ih 

l..inju\ali, aieoidiiii'to Vaku| is a largo 
isl.iml e.i{iital of llm X.aiij kingdom fre* 
qui'iifi'd hy hliipH fioin i'\iry |'oil, now 
di scitod, llm inhahitant.s who aie Mils- 
Inns h.ixing inovod to attolimr island 
lalh'd 'I'ainliatu He also menlioiiK llio 
f niitfiilnes*, of its viims Tins is fhu 
island of /.in.'ihni , w Ineh in ('nsls’ map 
(modern Hangn.igos of Afiiea) i« mark* 
I'd I ngujah 

I (ind no oi her t laee of I his name, hnt it is 
again rofirnd to under the 2iid Climalo 
as an emi'iald mine, 'i'he Nn/.hal nl 
Miislii.'ik wishtliat near Ashoimn inontli 
of the Nile, tlo ie is a mountain with 
an emeiahl mine and this gem is found 
alone Imle 

A di.sliiel called Shilha is maiked in 
(,’n''l's map oi Noilh Afnea oppositn 
the C.inaiies and stretches towards tho 
Medlteir.ine III. 

Til" ancient t'lysma, .See Nichnhr 
Disc di I’Aiah p. Uij". Almlf givesthe 
local loll accoi ding to the Atwal. Hon. 
ol' ir/ Lai. 30' K/innn, Lon rih'do' 
Lat. and places il, in the 3rd 

(’lunate. 

Tim text hiiH Hakhal, whicli is an error. 
Nichiilir (p ‘J'J.'f) treats of tho allied 
elans of Maslitd and Jhaktl at somu 
Iciieth and givis their rom.'Hjtie origin. 
Viikiit speaks of this tree without 
naming it and sa)s it is as miic^ or 
iiioie j(n/.cd and gu.udcd hy tho 
{leojdi; them than the h.dsani hy tllO 
Kgyi>tiaiis. It was in s|K'' ml ri quest 
for reniov mg erow’iied lii-ads and tho 
( hiefsof the Ham .Najali and their [iiinis* 
t<rs arc distiiiguislied by having hcen 
tho frequent subjects «f experiment 
as to tho deadly efTei ts of its {snson. 

A village in Vemen, in tho rieighbourho'xl 
of Darmir. YakiiL 




JUE SECOND CLIMAi'E. 


5i 



Longi- i Lati* 

TIDE. , Tl'DE. 


Names. 

D. M. 1). ! M. 

Notes. 

Takrur 

... 

1 ■ 

1 

: 1 

N'amo of a town, capital of a district of 
Ihosanie ; the Lon. 17° Lat. S'" 30^ Ibn 
Sayd. Sitnated on the banks of the 
Ni^fpr. D’llcrbclot places it to the W. of 
and 2 days' journey from Salah on tin; 
same river and 140 days’ journey frcm 
Sejelmusah now Tafilet. Tlio Takriir 
country corresponds, according to Kci- 
naud, with tho region of which Tim- 
hiictno is tlio principal town. 

Ur man i 


Yakut gives a village of this name two 
leagues distant from Uokhara, now 
in rniiH. Heitmud mentions an islfind 
cuIUmI Alratnni said to bo neui* Ceylon 
wliieh i»ro(liieed elejjhants and brazil 
wood anti inhabited by cannibals, said 
by Abn Zayd to bt' among tho Ztibij 
islands, i. c., Java Archipelago. Goog. 
Alnilf. 1. ci*vi. 

IjLalhit, ill yeniL'ii 


A port on tho coast of Oman, visited by 
ships from India and one of its best 
towns, not older than tlie 5th century 
of the Hijra, Yakut. Jt is marked in 
Niebuhr’s map of Oman p. 205. Dc^c 
' de r.Viab. 

Alualhi, in YainL’ii 



A ‘tniall t(»nn of llijaz. Yakut. 

Wadinat-u’t-THyyib, 

Yonion. 

in 

j 

Medinah is mentioned by Niebuhr as 
appliftl to Sanaa in Yemen, but I do 
md find the following epithet. Sana.a 
has already been given and f/ie Med- 
iimh kut’ fioxijy comes in tho ne.xt 
climate with a similar epithet sonic- 
what differently written. 

Sahur, in Vunirn 

Tin; Si:ruxi> 

Niebuhr give.s tho iinmo with a different 
spelling ns a small coast town in 

Yemen in tho province of Ynfa from 
which incense is e.xporte<l. Abulf. 
places it between Aden and Dhafar. 

Cmmai r. 

Sua ttl A^a ... 

1.’) 30 21' ( 

i 

' 8us— the remote, was so named from 
its siinatioii at the extreme of Mauri- 
tania. It was a town according to 
H’Herb. at the foot of Mount Atlas and 
was also called Taroudant, but Abulf. 
makes the latter tho capital of Sus. 
It would cover the extent now known 
us Morocco. 

Lani^uli. Do 

... ■ 17 30 27 ... 

Or Lamthounah according to D’Herb. 

Called also.Nawu. 

1 

. the largo plain extending from the foot 
of Mt Atlas to SejelmAsah to tho E. and 
Takrdr to tho 8. Edrisi calls it a 
town which together with Darah and 
Jozonla stand on the side of the desert of 
Lamthounah. The desert is evidently 
the Sahara. 
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! Lovoi* 

Lati* 


• n’Pf. 

Tri)«. 

Names. 


Notes, 


D. M. 

D. M. 


DHrah Do. .... 21 (> 

Andsghast Do. ... 25 


TAkhttittlMih ... ... I 3:' i.'> 

in Upper Kgjpt ... i fil no 

i 

' I 

Ikhnifm Do ' (il .lo 

I 


A|F?ur Do. fil <1(1 

IwA Do. ... C2 ... 


27 10 St»o nbove Dm .Snyil snyR it stainja on 

the rivor D^rnh 

2 <> .. V town in iho midst of tlu' Sahara in* 

hnhitod by Ib'rU’r Mosloins, (ho sii* 
inaoy bidongim* (o tho Sanhaja tnlwv 
.Anodior ntvoniO nmkoM it a largo 
tr.‘W( of wliioh (ho oapKal goon bv 
thi* Haino iiamo and is Hitn.i(oi| on (ho 
moiiiOains S. of Sojolinasah and 40 
marohoH distant Uoinaiid Ka^« (ho 
' (lio iiaino If* not known, Init it ih citod 
in anoiont .\r.ih nooountH ami was doH* 
(rotod by (ho .VlnioiaMdoM in (ho lltli 
foi.tnry M.ijor lloiuiol sapposos it (o 
tho modorn town of .\gliailoM, N -W. lie 
of tin* I..«ko 'I’ohad. Mr ('oohy plaoos 
i( N K of 'rimbuo(<»o. ||| 1 . 175 ) 

2 .' ir> I do not (ind tbi" natno. Tho map marks 
a dint riot and (own as Tag.ima diroolly 
.S. of ,\ghados. 

21 3 " 'I'lio loxt has X(»M Inoorroollv. Tho an* 

] flout. Apollinojiojis Parva, on (ho Nilo 
diro.'tly noi til of Karnak. It is dosoi ib- 
I'll by ^ akid as a l;u'go and lloiinshing 
ton n. 

2 »'» ... , snppoHod rorrnplion of (hn aufirmt 
Kgtptian namo Chomnis, tin* PanopnliM 
I of tho (irooks. ThoChom or I’.'wi of t.liis 
I fity was an [othyphallio god, having 
I ' boon a sito of I’anic worship, and it waii 
! colobratod for its (ompio of IN-rsous. 

' l.iko othor old (owns in (ho Thobaid it 
■ I dofliiiod in prospority as Thobi'S roho 

; I to iiiiporlamm, Tho rivors aro sahl by 

I j Donnnt^Smitirsfinog Dift.) (o bo incnn* 

! 1 Kidoraldo, bat. Valfi'it Kpoaks of Kgyp- 

i tain (finploH fillod with painiingsand 

i 1 KatiifH, and atrango writings, tho 

j I building of whioli ho asonbos (o gncon 

! Dalukah. At u smali hill to tin* wost 

! of It. the fiar upplioil to it will caloh 

I tho aonnd of watios and a marmm 

like that of hnman voiof-s. Yiikut givoH 
I the orthography as I luivo wnjton 

! D’Horb has .\khnuni. 

21 ... I Affording to Viikaf, in the Thobaid on 
I tho oast bank of t lie Nile .ibove 
IVmjdcd by tho A ra bio article, tho 
i I transition to biitor is miturul. 

2^ 30: Yakut gives tin* bon. .5r and bat. 24'’ 

I I W Tho modorn Dstnih, tho anciont 

j Latopolia which name waadorived from 

, the fish Lato, tho largest of tho 52 spo- 
j j cion that inhabit tho Nilo and which ap- 

I pears in sculptiiref among the ■ymboJe • 
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TRK RErON'P CMMATF. 


Nanks. 


Ansina Do. 


Uswjtii 


Madan'i-Zamnrrad. ... j 
KmeraUl niino, mom* j 
tonod iimh»r Alanjali. 
Taimii, in Syria ... 


T I 


LoNOI- i L4TI- 

■rrOB. I TUDE. 


! , ! 

D. j M. D. , M. 


Notes, 


j ; of tho Goddess Noith, Pallas Athene, 

j i surronnded by tho oval rinpf of royal- 

ty or divinity. It possessed a boautifnl 
teinplo, but except the jr)int of a f'alo- 
I w.ay of tho rei^pi of Tot limes 11, now a 

j door-sill, tho remains behmi^ to the 

I ; Homan or Maceilonian era. Ptolemy 

! ' Kner<^etes is painted on the wall of the 

j temple followed by a tame lion, in mo- 

I inory of hi.s benefaetion.s and the name 

of tlu‘ Emperor (leta, partially (‘rased 
by his brother and miirilerer (’ara- 
ealla, is still legible on it.s walls, 
Htnith. Art. Latop. 

... 2 S ... Tho ancient Antinoe, the ruins of which 
aro still calh'd hy the Copt.s Knseneh 
It W!H built by Hadrian in memory of 
■ his favourite Antinous to whom divine 
! lionouis wore paid us a local d(‘ity and 
I soim* chariot raci's in comemoratiou of 
; his di‘ath and his master’s sorrow. It 
j (X’cupied thi‘ silt* of the villa<(e of Hesa 
' I {Bfjfr(rai named after tin' iroddess 

: j and consulted as lato ns tho a^o of 

I Constantine. (Smith. Art. Antinoe.) 
j Idnsi remarks that it supplied tho 
j maj^icians summoned by Pharoah to 
' rival or defeat Mo.ses. Heinand. Abnlf. 

' 11. T. ir)7 

t’»t» ... 2’i The ancient Syene and commonly As- 

souan in the maps. 1 billow tin' ortho- 
ixraphy of Vakiit These difTerent 
pronunciations of the initial h'tter, 

. such as in Ikhinim and Akhmiiii, Lak- 
I .sar and Luksar (i c. Vlaksar or Aksar), 

I .Vshmum and Ashnu'm are c.uised by 
, the prelix to Kj;_\ptian, Greek anil 
: Roman names, of tin* prosthetic alif 
! by the .Arabs which .sometinns carri(*.s 
its ordinary ]>ronunciatioti and at 
I other.s reproduces that of the second 
vowel. Tima Ashman was Shrnonn, 
and Iklimim, Klimim naturalised by the 
; Arabs throui?b the addition of their 
: article Heinand II, 1. 152. 
tU 15 21 ,,, ‘ See p. 


67 15 25 to Atwnl Lon. CO’ Lat. 30' Kanun 58’ 30' 

Lut 26', a small town between Syria and 
i Wadi al Kura on the road of pilgrims 

from Syria and Damascus. Aeeonling 
‘ to Yakut, hen' w.as tho castle of the 

famous Samuel, son of Adiya, the Jew 
from whose fidelity to his word has 
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THB SECOND CLIMATE. 


Names. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


D. 

M 

D. 

M. 


lB4nd of Suli, of! Hijaz, 

81 


25 

15 

Soo this namo in the Ist Climate. 

Lower extremity of the 

81 

30 

21 


It may be the ancient Sola, off Moilah 
or Muwcilah on tho Hijaz coast. 
Presumably any part that corresponds 

Ejr^ptiau Sea, of Hijaz 
Yemamah. 

81 

5 

21 

30 

with this location. 

in Bahrein. 

8b 

30 

22 

• •• 

Tho word signifies, according to Yakut, 

Tho Soft of Baliroin ... 

83 

30 

24 

16 

water absorbed by tlio earth and pene- 
trating to hard soil where it is retained. 
Tlio sand is removed by tho Arabs and 
tlio water taken up. It also means 
sand hoaiied over rooky ground to 
which tho rain percolates through tho 
sand. 

The oxtrenio point of 

84 

20 

26 

16 


Bfil.iroiii. 






Mnnilnii i Zaliab, ... 

67 

16 

21 

6 

Sco above p, 67. 

Island of Awul. 

86 

... 

22 

... 

Ono of tho islands off Bal.iroin near 

! 

Island of Silub. 

88 

30 

26 


Katif at one day’s sail, Two days 
would bo re(|niroJ to traverse it either 
in leiigtli or breadth. It is tho best of 
tho pearl fishorios and contains 300 vil- 
lage.s. A half. This island is not 
marked in tho map.s under this name, 
but its position in Abulfoda seems to 
mark it as tho I. of Sumak in tho 
Bahrein (Inlf. In Istakhii’s peculiar 
geographical map, it is located as one 
of 3 large islands in a sea which no 
imagination can sliapo into tho som- 
hhinco of any waterway of tho world. 

I do not traco this namo. 

Hormuz. 

i)2l 

• •• 

26, 



Jinift. 

98 


27 

*30, 

A flonrishing town in Kirmdn ; a rendez- 

Daibal. 

102 

31 

24 

20 

vous for merchants from Khurasan 
and Sijistan, 4 days’ march from 
Hormuz. Abnif. I do not iindit under 
this namo in Keith Johnstone. 

Or Dobal. For tho celebrated port in 

Ti*, a town on tho Mukran 

83 


1 

1 

24 

5 

Sind, SCO Cunningham. Anc. Goog. 297. 
Its position is still disputed and is like- 
ly to remain so. 

coast. 


1 *" 


1 


Birun. in Makrau. ... 

84 

30 

24 

6 

This is placed by Tbn Hankal between 

Uanfurali, Sind. ... j 

105 

1 1 
1 

... 

i 

26! 

' 

40 

Dobal and Haiisurah. Abulf. Keinaud 
11.11.113. 

Tho ancient Mnl.mmmcdan capital of 

j 




j 

Sind, see Cuuningham. Anc. Goog. 
271. 

Tho Idol (teaplo) of Som-J 

107 

10, 

22 

15 

n&t, India. 


3oj 

I 



▲bmadibid, of Gujarat, 
India. 

108 

23' 

1 

16 




TBK SECOND CLIMATE. 


50 


Minis. 


Gnjfirit. 
Anmrk(5t, birtl 
Ilia Majcaty. 
Manilo, Capital u 
Ujjoin. 


Bahroch, (Broach) 
Knmbnyat (Cambay) 
Kniauij 

Karrah (Korah) 

Surat, India 

Saronj „ 

Ajinor ,, 

Karlia? ,, 

Bcnnroa ,, 

Maiiurnh, on both sid^'a of 
thy riror. 


Lonoi. 

I.AII. 

Tuni. 

lU 

DD. 


M. 

I). 

M 

1, 

92 

6 

28 

30 

ioo| 

... 

21 

... 

96 ' 

35 

25 

6 

110 

1 

60 

28 

30 ! 

11 ( 5 ' 

53 

27 


10 !) 

20 

26 

, 20 

11(5 

60 

26 | 

35 | 

lOl! 

30 

25 

' 3(5 

110 

... ' 

21 

30 

111 

59 

27 

22 

ml 

6 

2 >'. 

j 


no' 

... j 

15 

* 25 ' 

17 ; 

... j 

116 

... j 



Notk.s. 


Sou Vul. II. unvlcr liiijaiat, p. 


tndo of (ho lliiiiliH. .Mliiiuiii, Imlia, 
1. 301, corruptoil to Arm by thu Arubii. 


Sou Vol. II. nndor Subuli of Allnliubtid, 


Knnun, Lon. 101* Lat. 27’ IT)". Alwal, 
Lon. 1U6' Lat. 27 . A ((»\vtM»f tlm lirab* 


A/3fra, ^ India 

Ffitbpur „ 

Gwalior „ 

Manikpiir ,, 

Jannjiur ,, 

Sonarj^mon „ 

Pnndua, in Bun^l 

Lnklinanti, in Bungal 

Fort of Kdlinjar 

Apnlliya 

Shorgir 

Mlanor 

llahabas 

Bhilaa 

Ghar.ipur 

Udjipur, Patna 

Lakh nan 

Dnkam 

Danlatabdd 

Etawah 

Awadh 

Deogir 

Fatbpdr 

Dal man 

Kalampur 

Korah 

Usyut, Upper Egypt 
Biskarafa, in Maoritanta 
Najiram 


115 

... 1 

26 

13 

115 


26 

41 

115, 

!.*; I 

2i) 

29 

lor 

33 

26 


liu' 

... i 

26 

36 

loii 

60, 

22 

2 

J28' 


25 


128 

... 1 

2<; 

30, 

116 

30 



11(3 

32| 

27) 

■H. 


niana on both aidoH of tlio Gangoi 
betweon K.annuj and Hh- Ocoan, Abulf, 
Thin is probably Matliuruii, or Miithra. 


Tho text hns foi vJtjo, 


121 yl 2f» ir,' 

11» 25, 20 ... I 

i 2i 2i 31 

; lOf G 25 32 

i 120 , 46 , 2 C; 5 ' 

'll 

j 11(5 6 26, 30 

I ioli ... I 2b\ Z 
I 90 , 66 ' 20 5 

: 116 25 2Gi 65 


Tho text roa<lH Manuir. I follow the I. Q. 


Tho text has an irnposHible liguro tui tho 
degreoB of Lon. 


Ill ... i 26 ... 
100 60 26’ 65 
102 6; 24 85 


100 6 20 
61: 6' 22 
84 25 27, 
87, 30, 26 


15 Soo under AllahdhsJd, Vol. IL 
10 

30 On tho Jedi rivnr, S. K. of Algiers. 

40 A Binall town Iwitwocn Sirif and Basrah, 
j Hitnato on the mouniaioM near tlie sea. 
1 Yakut sayn ho had often viiited It. 
I Najiram ia also said to be a quarter Jo 


THE 'SECOND rMM\Tn 


1 ). M 1 I) M 


^Tfijd, the rcLciou beiwoon 
I ii j'lx niid I nik 

Y.iiiju, of Cluua . ' 

Afiifioliii, ni * liina 

N;U'« u', ill I iidia 
Chiii.'ip.it tun 


Hnldai-ali ? 

Ibinlm ? 

Tililx'l 
'I'likf/d) Id 

ll.'Is.'dMll? 

Sill iv ill 

A>mI'i1i ? or IluAViIiili ? 
'I’iu r.ili i 
Ka^liuiir ? 

Kali'i.ili or K iliksa 
Miihb.ir, I. f',, Midi ir 


Tiiivrab and Vaki'it nbsi'rvos tliat if tbi-i 
bo < 0 . tbo fowii mii'>t liiivo boon iifiinod 
from tlio i|iiiirlor iis it is not of iUolf 
of Mil'll imporljinoo that a ({fiiirtoi* 
.slioiild bavo boon nainod aftor it, IJoi- 
iiainl lias niistakori tbo ■^oiist' of YaJciit 
boio. 1 ;/. A bill f. II, II, It."). 


... riiintolliudble variants in to\i. 


12 .". 

.. ' 22 

... V.ini,^- 

• toboou. iioi 

•ordiiif< to Ik'iuaud. 

127 

illi 




Jl.'' 

0 2 .') 

2.1 



l(»o 

lo Is 

f’binii 

aj.attanaiii 

is innrkod in K. .lolm- 



.stoli 

0 noiir and 

non b of SoiinoiipiUain. 

Hi 

27 

do Tills II 

anio is ni.ir 

kod, doiibi fill in tbo toxt. 


\,ir N.iki.ib.ld. 

\ ar ll.i.-ar!" 

\ ,11 Silaniat. 

j uuroik - i**'”*" 

) In tlio fo\t tii;u’li<'d doubtful. 

This naino li'H prooodod m tbo 

.^,,.1 „s looaiion uiM'ii liioso 
irpotnionsaro fi.iiuont amonu^ IviMorn 
Uon-.i.ipluis .mil Ib-iiiand iioii'os tbo 
laxitv of I’Mri'i m tins paiUoular, 1. 


Makinkiu ? 
Madimab t 

y 

Bidu M.irr.vli 
Kift, L’ppvr Eirypt 
iVrmnnt, Ho. 


I’robably Vanb< 


nly proot'dod 


Islfttid of K'ds Arabioisod 
form of Kais . in tbo ^ 
IVvsian t»nl( ' 


Proporly Hatn Mjur i^vki mar 

M ovoa . 

('..pt, or Kofr, or Kofr io K .Iolin>totio, 
.1 short di^t moo ludow Kii'^. on tnu 

Ndo , . , 

Krmont, tbo am-umt llormonlliH tt, 

, stands sli-btly suuiU-\>o-t of b'lxor 

‘ lutholimosof tlo-Pliir.Mhsoolobratod 

tortlionordupot Uis. ( t-iris and tnoir 
son Horns. Its mins nttost its foimor 
sph-ndonr’ Tlio Isoion nas built by tbo 
Ii^t t'b'onatia .md tbo scnlptuus ap- 
noir to alludo to tlio birtb of ( ami- 
vion tbo son of tdoopatra bv Julius 
(\o-ar. V (iooo. lliot, NV. Snittb. 
Marked as Keisii or Koiin, in K. J. 



1HK TJIlun OlIMAir 


01 



LoMil- 

l.ut- i 



II I'E. 

’ u nr. ' 


N.\MK3. 



Noivv 

i 

It. ; M. 

1 1 

It M ‘ 



Itilaiul of Lar in Hio I*t r- SS 3i> 

Hian (Julf I 


LaliHU ? 


'Pill' Tilli:i' (’i l\l\ll'. 


Afcnii, North Africa 


3" 

. Vt’eoidiiie to Mill Sji\d Lon. 7 mill 

ealh i| iKoSii liMiMhM'. the poH, 

to Moiotio fioin w lilt'll It IN ttiayi’ 

joiiim s di'f'int Ahull It in marked 

on 1 h< iii.ip'i 

Klin. lto 

. IS .. 

32 

. !■/ 

Jshimi of Jaibali, l)<i. 

3'.' 

32 

( iHid .Liha in Kiitli .foliiiNtoiie. an 
l'•l;lnl| in the (iiiii of ('.ilien (Syrtin 
^lIl or) oil the rilin'^ l'o.e»l 

Scjclni^sah 


31 

3<' ^.lkMl p’.Mie-i It U* il»N s' joiirt.ev fioni 
f'l / to tlie.'N Aiioiiliiitj to Rt iniiml, 
hi itt tl to he t he ihodi | n 1 • llle hy 
W.ilkenaer Sie hn n<tli« and ii ler- 
• iieeHlI 11, LSI), Ahiilf. 

Mnniknih 

. 21 

Ol, 

.Moleeto 

Tiidela, Mautilaniu 

. 22 ... 

3(1 

.. TmiII.i, between ^^otoe('a ami Fez 

Teli'inaun 

21 

33 

•](i rriiintiinci t| aeeoidim; to lb Miami 'Pe* 
h niM ii. with the ,•n^illlll^ ami takul, 


TIh' l.iiii r m»\ h If (’(PiiHirttH 
of iMowMlNtl (oMiiH a h(oii'''H throw 
fiotii carli oIImi oiii> ol nliicli, tlid 
tiumIcmi, h oallod Tiilii/it mimI tin* aiioi- 
<?if, rallt'l Ak'i<]ir, analoj.'oijH (o 
I'li'taf !iii«l C.iiio Ri iiiiiinrH K’ffr- 
• •iH < H .'III* f o la o t lie A fi lean will) ima 

friveii an f\ieiiil< (I not i< I' oi lliis tioMi, 
NoticiHi cl Rxiiait '. t ,\ 1 1 ji ami 
the Alila R.u'j^o'rf. .loiii n A^iat Toui. U. 


An i>-Iainl l)i'f«eeir Sii.if Mini Kixli, (if 
('■■ll'-nh l ilile M/e lint Ulllinllt Ml!;i!,n'«, 
a |n:ill li-lnu Ihei tie ]:i l*c|se, 
Hiilner lie Mt\nM|ii Ihix liaine itl 
not non inaikdion tlie ni.'i|iH. 


Man- 25 

32 ... 3t» 30 Tliifi narno Iian alri ailv oeenrreil wifli a 

ilifferent loeat ion in the 2nil tRiniut<-. 
'J'lie nainet han a Mnianf Selah, in ihu 
text, 

Tilhari-i-riva ... 35 3(» 20 .. r|.|)er Taliart. * 

Tuhari-i. Sulla 3i’> 3t» 20 ... Lower Tahait ; Viiknf Hnyx tlint thego 

two toWfi>i faee (a«)i otinr mimI he & 
iinleM apart, ami he ealN the I |i|ier tho 
aiieieiif, ami the Lower, tlo* moiJcfri, 

I Loth laniifr (J Mape-i lii-f. inf from .Mini- 

lah. The plat O |K Kllhjerl to Untl 

rohl ami lieavv deWH ami tain, ami 
, Yakut III hii* ( xtemh d nol^cf* of itn «jt«a- 

(nin ami history ^ivea two anaiirinff 
iriHtam-eii of ita proverbial character in 
i thiH r('M|ic'ct. ItH pnneev belonged to 


Moditerranoan Coaht, 
ritania 
Biikarah 
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D. 
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D. 

M. 


Satif, Africa 

Mesilah 





the Benu Rustam. They traced their 
descent directly to Bahram the freed- 
man of the Caliph Othmdn a desoendlant 
of Bahrdm Gor. 

87 

LL. 

31 


Satif, south-west of Constantine. 

Bdjah Do. 

88 

1 40 

1 

30 

26 

Pronounced also Emsila, In the maps 
Msila in the province of Biskarah, a 
town founded by the Patimite Caliph 
K4im billah A. H. 316 (A. D. 927) who 
gave it the name of Mu^^ammadiyah. 
Abulf. II, 1. 191. 

Situate according to Abnlf. between 
Bngie and Tunis, at one march distant 
from Thabarca, and 6 from Kairawan. 
The river Magnyla flows between it and 
Bone. This fixes its position as the 
Boja of Keith Johnstone, in the pro- 
vince of Tunis. 

^airaw&n „ 

39 

6 

81 


1 

Mahdixah „ 

41 

... 

81 

40 

This is not to be confounded with the 
ancient Cyrene as Gibbon notices has 
been done by one eminent geographer. 

Tanis 

82 


82 

1 

30 

Founded by the Mahdi ybayddllah the 
founder of the Patimite Dynasty, (v. 
Suydtis Hist, of the Caliphs, Jarrett, 
p. 8 et. seg). It is situate on the coast 
below Monaster. 

Lower extremity of the 

42 

80 

38 

81 


Egyptian Sea, Egypt 
Middle of Syria 

44 

... 

30 

22 


Island of Rhodes 

44 

36 

83 

38 


Sdsah Africa ... 

44 

80 

86 

... 


Atribnlus n 

44 

40 

82 

80 

On the Gulf of Hammamet, north-west 
of Monaster. 

TAsar „ ... 

44 

... 

82 

80 

Tripoli. 

Zawllah „ ... 

46 

30 

29 

... 

Province of Tunis on the Shatt Eabir. 

Ka^r i-A)^mad 

49 

40 

80 


In the Fezzan. This was the name also 
of a quarter in the city of Mahdiyah 
and of Cairo. Abulf. v. De Sacy. 
Chrest. Arab. I. 495. 

Barkah „ 

61 

26 

83 

1 

80 

On the border of the Barkah country 
according to Ibn Sayd, on the east of 
the province of African proper. It is 
but a small village serving as a store 
for goods of Arab merchants. The 
desert intervenes between this and 
BarVah. Abulf. 

Ttihnaitha 

62 

45 

82 

... 

Situate at the foot of the mountainB of 
Cyrenaioa on the sea-shore. The 
ancient Ptolemais. 

Madinah-i-Snrt 

44 

... 

88 

10 


67 


81 


Sort in Keith J. is a district on the li- 
toral of the Gulf of Sidra, the Syrtis 
Major : Abulf. quoting Ibn Sayd makes 
it a town formerly one of the capital 
oitieB of the country but destroyed by 



TBB TBIBD OLIMATl. 


61 


Lonoi- Lati- 

TUOB. TUDB. 


D. M. D. M. 


^^abfth, northern 
mity of Egypt. 
Bahnasa 


extre- 89 ... 


the Arabs. The Fatimito Caliph A1 
Mnjzz oonstrnoted rosorvnirs in the 
desert for nso on his jonrneys from 
Sort and Fayyum. 


28 35 This village stands on part of the site of 
the ancient Oxyryoohus which received 
its name from a fish of tho sturgeon 
species {aocipenser aturio Linn.) which 
was an object of religions worship, 
There remain some broken colnmns of 
tho ancient city and a single Corinthi- 
an oolnmn without loaves or volutes, 
partly bnriod in the sand, probably of 
the age of Diocletian. It became the 
site of an episcopal see. Qeog. Diot. 
Smith. 


Iskandariyah 

Bashid 

Mi^r 

Dimyit 

Fayyum 


61 

54 

80 58 

62 

20 

31 ... 

63 

• •• 

30 20 

68 

50 

31 25 

68 

60 

29 ... 


Tinnfs, one of the Egyptian 
isles 

Ohazzah, frontier of Pales- 
tine 
j^irish 


Bait’nl Mnllpaddas 

Bamlah 

^aisariyah 

Amm&n, a dependeoy of 
Bal)i 


68 50 29 ... The canal which oonnoots, or connected 
it with the Nile, is said by Abnlf. tc 
have been constructed by the patriarol 
Joseph, to whom a great number o\ 
the ancient monuments have boon 
ascribed, This tradition does not ap' 
pear, according to Beinaud, to date till 
a little preceding the oommencemonl 
of our era. 

66 8(' 29 30 Niebuhr places tho ruins of the ancient 

KKifffia a little to the north of Snez. 
V. Tab. XXIV, Dosop. de TAjrab. 

64 30 80 40 An island in Lake Tmnis (Lake Men- 
zaleh) a little south of Port Said. 

66 10 32 ... Gaza. 

66 15 26 35 The text is in error in the name whiol 
should bo It is on the litora 

between t^alostine and Egypt an^ 
marked by Ibn Khalddn, (4Proleg. 1 10, 
as on the extreme frontier of Egypt 
Edit. Qaatrem5re. 


the Ammonites (Dent, iii 11.). It wai 
besieged by Joab and taken by Davie 
(2 Sam. xi. 1. xii. 26^81). Its de 
stmetion denounced by Jeremial 
(xlix. 8. Bzeoh. xx?. 6). It wai 


66 

80 

81 

50 

66 

60 

82 

10 

66 

16 

82 

80 

66 

20 

81 

8 
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Lonoi- Lati- 
tude. TUDE. 
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D. M. D. M. 


restored by Ptolemy Philadelphns, who 
gave it the name of Philadelphia. 
Qeog. Diet. W. Smith, 

Aslfalan Palestine ... 66 30 32 16 Ascalon. 

Yafd. Palestine ... 66 15 32 40 Jaffa. 

Karak ... 66 60 31 30 Kerak-Moab is the district corresponding 

to the conntry of Moab. The chief town 
of tho same name is marked in Keith 
Johnston. 

Tabariyah of tho Jordan 68 15 32 5 Tiberias. 

Baisan ... 68 ... 32 60 Both san, or Scythopolis, in tho LXX. 

Jnclgos i. 27 1} icri SKwflwv- 

irJXts. It was a city of the Manas- 
sites, locally situated in the tribe of 
Issachar. In the time of Saul it was 
occupied by the Philistines who after 
tho battle of Gilboa hung tho bodies 
of Saul and his sons to its walls. 
Placed by Josephus at tho S. extremity 
of Gallilco, who calls it cliief city of the 
DocapoHs. Ptolomy reckons it ono of 
tho cities of Cadosyria. Diet. Smith. 
Cadesyria is now called B1 Bikii^ or in- 
correctly Biikaa, low-lying plains, Tho 
name of Code or Hollow Syria is ex- 
plained by Avienus. 

lime Cndo ost Graio sub nomine : 
nauKpio duobus 

Ut conclusa jiigis vallis vice, mnlta 
cavatur, 

Ab Zephyro Casius mons imminet : 
axe dici 

Consurgontis item Libanns promit 
arduus arva. Desc. Orbis terra). 

Akka, coast of Syria ... 68 20' 33 20 Acre, 

coast of Uaiuascus ... 68 35, 32 40 Tyro. 

^ajar ... 68 30’ 28 30 This is probably Hajar Shnghlan, a for- 

tress belonging to the Knights Templars, 
ill the mountain of Lokkam, near Anti- 
och, overlooking the lake of Yaghra. 
YaljLut. 

Saidi, litoral of Damas- ,68 65 33 ... Sidon. 

oas 

Balb^k, of Damascus ... 70 38, 50 

Damascus, capital of Syria 70 ... 33; 30^ 

Hit', Syria, on tho En- 78 20 33 15| Not in Syria (Shim) as Abnl Pa/.l writes, 

phrates \ hnt in Arabian Irak. 

Hillah, in Irdk ... 79 32 There are several of the name ; the IJil- 

lah of Bani Kailah, between Wasit and 
Basrah; the Ijlillah of Dabais b. Afif 
n’l Asadi, between Basrah and Ahwaz, 
and the Hillah of Baai’l Mardk near 
Mansil. Tho Hillah of the text is on or 
near the rnins of Babylon. 

KAfah, on a branch of the 79 80 31 3(^ The ruins of this onoe famous town alone 

Euphrates are left 
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tude. 
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D. 

M. 

D. 
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Arbir, 

79 

30 

» 33 

S 


yicbara do. 

79 

30 

> 33 

30 

On the Tigris, ten parasangs from Bagh* 
dad. 

Baradan, on the Tigris ... 

79 

60 

> 33 

30 

In the map, near a small affluent of the 
Tigris. The text has Bardan, 1 follow 
the orthography of Yd^ut. 

Baghdad 

80 

... 

33 

25 


Madain-i-Kisra, opposite 
stood the palace of the 
Khusrans 

80 

20 

1 33 


The ancient Gtesiphon, described by 
Strabo, as the winter residence of the 
Parthian kings, and by Tacitns “ sedes 
imperii.” See its description in XXIT 
Chap. Decline and Fall. 

9a jar, of 9ijas 

80 

30 

1 28 

80 

This name occurs in the 2nd Climate 
with a different location. Ya^dt men- 
tions three others, but of no signi- 
ficance. 

Bibil, 

Naamd,niyah do. 

80 

65 

32 

16 

Babylon. 

81 

20 

33 

... 

Between Baghdad and Wdsit It is the 
chief town of the Upper Zab. Abnlf. 

^a^r Ibn i Hubayrah do. 

80 

30 

32 

45 

One letter ( j*) is omitted in the text 

of the minutes of latitude. This town 
is on the Euphrates having Karbala a 
short distance directly to the west on 
the desert. It takes its name from 
Yazid*b-Omar*b. Uubairah, governor 
of frtik, in the time of Marwdn al 
9)m4r Abulf. 

Jarjariiy&, Iral^ ••• 

80 

30 

33 

3 

Near the Tigris between Baghdad and 
Wasit, 

Famo’s $ilb do. 

80 

45 

32 

40 

f* omitted in min of Lon. On the W. of 
the Tigris, 7 parasangs from Wisit. 
It was here that the espousals of the 
Caliph Mamun with Burin took place. 

Jaldl& do. 

81 

10 

83 

1 

80 

Deg. of Lat. wrongly printed in text. It 
was here that Yezdajird was defeated 
in 16. A. H. and fled to Rai. It is both 
a town and river according to Ya^dt, 
the river being named from the multi- 
tude pf the slain. The Jhldli if 

probably the present Dy&lab. See my 
Transl. Hist, of the ClUphs p. 135, and 
231 for the note above. • 

Wasi^ do. 

81 

SO 

32 

25 


9alwin do. 

82 

53 

34 

... 


Basrah do. 

84 

... 

33 

, . 

At the month of the Tigris canal of the 
same name which leads to Bitrab, four 
miles in length. 

Ubnllah do. 

84 

... 

30 

15 

Ahwis, in Khdzist&n 

85 

... 

31 

3 

On the river Kimn. • 

Tnstar do. 

84 

30 

81 

30 

Now Shuster. 

Aijia do. 

84 

80 

80 

32 

Or arabiciied Arrajin, 80 paramings^ 
from Bnk n’l Ahwia and 60 from ShirAi 
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4.8kar Knkram in Khuzis- 

84 

35 

i 

31 

15 

and one day’s march from the sea. 
Moynard. Diet, de la Perse. On the 
frontier of Pars on the Khuzistan side. 
Abulf. 

Eight parasangs from Tustar. It was 

i&n 

Island of Sn^ntra, off 

84 

30 

33 


called after Mukram-b-ul Mazd des- 
patched by Ijlajjaj-b. Yusuf against 
Khnzad-b. Bas. ; his stay in this town 
gave it the name of the Camp of 
Mnkram. Abulf.- Ya^tut. 

At p. 48, this is placed as a dependency 

Khuzistdu 

^i^ni Mahdi, in Khuzistdn 

85 

16 

30 

15 

of India without mention of Lon. or 
Lat. 

According to Ydkdt and Ibn Haukal, 

Sintz, Persian gulf 

84 

46* 

32 


the waters of Tustar, Daurak and Ah- 
wiiz unite near the fort and form a 
largo river that disembogues in the 
sea. Azizi makes it 11 parasangs from 
this to U bulla. 

The 5 in min of Lon. omitted in text A 

Abbaddn do. 

106 

30 

30 


small town almost in ruins in the 
Ahwaz, district j from this to Jnnndbah 
the road runs along the sea coast. 
Abulf. 

At the mouth of the Tigris. 

6. Omitted in text. The town is mark- 

Kdm Hmniaz, in Khuzis* 

85 

45* 

31 


tdn 

Isfahdn, Persia 

86 

40 

22 

25 

ed in Keith Johnston. 

Kdzrdn do. 

87 

30 

29 

55 


Shdshtar do. 

86 

20 

21 

30 

This is the same as Tustar which is the 

Shdpdr do. 

87 

55 

30 


A rabic form of the name ( Ydkut) . Abul 
Fazl has given it a different Lon. 
and Lat. to Tustar above ; it is pro- 
bably a copyist’s interpolation. 

The ruins of this town above Kisht and 

Viq/^n do. 

67 

20 

21 


near Kdzrun are marked in K. J. The 
word is Sdburin Yakut, a corruption he 
says of Shdhpur. It is also a district 
and Sabur was one, but not the largest, 
of its towns. It was built by one of the 
monarchs of this name of which there 
were throe, the captor of Valerian, (A. 
D. 2i0) Sapor 11 (310.) Sapor III 
(385.) 

No such name occurs in Faristan and 

Kasbanda^ 

1 

107 

55 

SO 

10 

indeed no other than the east coast of 
the Arabian Peninsula of which ac- 
cording to Yakdt the Long, is 34° 30', 
Lnt. 19° 45'. 

According to Yakut a town of impor- 






tance in the district of Sabur, and said 
by Ibn Fa^ih to be its chief town. He 
distingnishes it from the town ShAbpdr 
or Sabur, but Guyard (II. 11. 95. n.) 
makes them the same. Ta^ut states 
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Jannabah known as Gan- 
dabah 87 25 30 

Abarkuh in Fdrs 

Firozabdd „ ... 87 20 3] 

Shiraz „ ... 87 30 28 

SirAf ... 88 ... 29 

Shabankfirah „ ... 89 301 29 

89i ... I 28 

Istakhr „ ... 

Yozd „ ... 88 30! 30 

Hi?n Ibn Vmdrah in FArs 89 82 

94 ... j 30 


DarAbjird in FArs 

90 


28 

BAfd, KirmAn 




Sirjan „ 

82 

... 

29 

90 

3( 

29 

KirmAn 




Tabas Kilaki, KhurAsAn... 

91 

30 

30 

92 

... 

33 

Zarand of KirmAn 

92 


30 

Bardsir „ 

92 

1 

30 

1 

80 

Kbabis 

93 


80 

Bam 

94 


28 

Tftbas MasinAn, KhnrisAn 

92 

... 

83 


D. 


that Nanbanjan was a fort in the city 
Naubandajan. Tlio fornior name is 
in Keith J , the latter not. 

In K. J. Gunawa, on the Persian Gulf. 

30 


23 This name does not occur in any work 
I have oonaiiltod. 

... Persopolis. 

20 According to Abulf doubtful whether 
in Pars, or KinnAii ; now in ruins. The 
route from S'liaf, along Uin sea coast 
! is across wild mountains and doaorta. 
In ancient days said to have boon 
hold by a chief allndod to in the 
Koran Ch. XVIII. “and there was » 
king behind thorn who took every sound 
ship by force (Hale).“ There have been 
a groat many kings who have done 
the same and not all of ancient times. 

loThis name isdnrived from Darina 

and^'i/vf arahicisc'il form of Persian Gird 
circuit, enclosure, town. DArab is the 
name of the town in K. J. 

... Marked in K. J.: lead mines in its vici* 
nity. 

20 The te.xt has omitted tho final eJ which 
occurs in Abnlf. and Ibn riankal. Ibn 
IJankal calls it the largest city of 
Kinnan. 

6 A town in tho desert between Naisabur, 

... Isfahan and KirmAn. It is divided in 
two, one being called T. Kiluki and 
the other T. Masindn, but they form 
properly but one town. A celebrated 
i silk of this name is exported. Abnlf. 

40 According to* Ibn Ilnnkal, it exports a 
a stuff for linings known Bitd^^h ; equiv. 
Pers. ‘ as{ar.‘ See Dozy. Suppl. Diet. 

Arab, under Aillaj • 

In Abnlf. Bardasir. Bardashir and Ka« 
wAshir, between Sirjan and tho desert, 
two marches from Sirjan, tlie name a 
contraction, it is said, of Ardeshir 
(BabcgAn) See. Diet, do la Pers. 90. 

.. Marked in K. J. • 

30 One of the principal towns and has threa 
large mosques.. Marked in K. J. 

... See above under. T&bas Kiluki 
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Hardw&r, Manglaur and 





Vol. II. p. 292. 

the fort of Galor ? anci- 
ent cities 






Charthawal 

94 

... 

29 

15 

Vol. II p. 292. 

Kair^nah 

94 

30 

29 

15 

Do. 

Jhinjhanah 

94 

30 

29 

15 

Do. 286. 

Baghrah, near Muzaffar- 
nagar 

85 

30 

29 

'30 

Do. 291, where it is spelt 
Baghra. 

Ghahat n ••• 

90 

... 

32 

... 

Vol. II. p. 296. 

Bangash ... 

87 

5 

38 

16 

I find no other name bnt the Tnman of 
Bangash which is scarcely applicable 
here. 

Dordlah n .. 

... 

... 


... 

Vol. II. p. 296. 

Nahtanr m ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Do. 291. 

Kethal n ••• 

93 

30 

29 

69i Do. 296. 

Bohtak u •“ 

98 

60 

29 


Do. 287. 

Jhajhar 

94 

... 

28 

15 

Vol. II. p. 286. 

MAhim 

93 

20 

28 

58 

Do. 243. 

Haibatpur 

... 

... 


... 

Do. 318. 

Fdrbi, in the Punjab ... 

92 


31 

2C 

So in the text, but Gladwin omits this 
name and to Haibat adds Pati which 
is its proper designation. I believe the 
MS. of the text corrupt hero and for 
Piirbi should be read Pati and prefixed 
to the name above it The form of the 
entry adds to the suspicion that it is 
an error. 

Kh^rAbAd j) ••• 

94 

16 

30 

20 

The text is in error in the degree of Lon. 
V. Vol. II. 296. 

8'adhurah m ... 

94 

20 

30 

25 

Do. Do. 

Bafidan „ ••• 

98 

15 

29 

25 

Do. 287, where it is written Safi- 
dun. 

Jind j> ••• 

93 

25 

29 

16 


Kornal „ ... 1 

95 

4 

29 

15 


HAnsi Hi^Ar y, ... 

112j 

15 

22 

45 

Do. pp. 294-295. 

Baharanpur „ ... 

94 

15 

30 


Deoband u ... 

94 

47 

29 

15 


AmbAlah ... 

98 

55 

29 

25 


Bhdmah m ••• 

... 

... 

... 


Do. 291, where it is written 

Bhfinah. 

HatnAwar „ ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Do. 104. 

Sampat; here the refer- 

■ 89 

55 

29 

... 

I do not find this name P 

ence to India ceases 






$anjar P 





Var, Jan^ah. The only approach to this 
name in Abnlf. is the ancient San- 
garius, the present Sakaria which fiows 
into the Black sea, E. of Constanti- 
nople, called also the river of Angora 
from its passing near that town; 54° 
Lon. and 41°. Lat. in the Ream n’l 
MAmdr. Abnlf. II. 64. 

.^ghmAt, ext^^ue W. of 
Mauritania 





Lon. 11° 30' Lnt. 28° 60' N of the Daren 
Mts. and the capital of the country 
before Morocco and S. E. of it. Abulf. 
11. I. 188. Between it and Morocco 
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tho digtance was three fnsahk, and 14 
marches thence into Miknoasa, 182, 

Hadiydn P Vor. Tadela. already mentioned. 

Kah Var. Riikah; var. Darah mentioned 

p. . 

Riyasah P 

Maufalut, Upper Egypt... 62 20 27 40 On the Nile a little N. of Usyut. 

Fustdt „ ... 63 ... 80 10 

Abn Tij „ 62 30 28 ... On the W. bank of the Nile in the Usydt 

territory, abounding in the poppy- 
plant, 24 miles from Usyut and Ikh- 
mini Abnlf, lloinaad considered the 
name pronounced by the Arabs Abn 
Tig. to 1)0 probably a corruption of 
pointing to a Greek origin. 

Ushmuiiain „ ... 62 46 28 ... The 4 in min. of Lat. omitted in text; 

marked Eshmoom in K. J. It is in tho 

dual form of an Arabic nonn, moaning 
the two Ushmuns, so named, Reinaiid 
supposes, from its greater importance, 
there being other towns similarly de- 
signated. It was tho ancient llermo- 
polis Magna and there are still some 
striking remains of its former magni- 
ficence. Tho principal deities worship- 
ped were Typhdn and Thoth. The 
former represented by a hippopotamus 
on which sat a hawk fighting with a 
serpent. Thoth, the Greek Hermes, the 
Ibis'hoaded god, was with his accom- 
panying emblem the Ibis and Cyno- 
cephaliis or ape, the most conspicuous 
among the sc’ulpturos on the great 
portico of tho temple. This portico was 
a work of Pharaonic times, v. Geog, 
Diet. Smith. 

Munyah „ 63 ... 28 45 Min. of Lat. in text 5' for 45^ called also 

Munyat n’l Khusaib. but in K. J. as 
Miniet Ebn Khaseeb. Vnkut however 
carefully points its orthography. 

(abis, Africa ... 42 40 32 ... Cabes in the Gulf of that name. In 

Ptolemy TowJrfxPTj or Kdirr/ in tho Regio 
Syrtica. Pliny describes »the sur- 
rounding country as very fertile but 
the harbour bad. In its neighbour- 
hood were warm mineral springs the 
Aquae Tacapitanae, now El Uammat 
el Khabs v. Geog. Diet. Smith. 

Sdsah, coast of Africa ... 44 10 32 40 N. of Monaster, and direct S. of Tunis. 

It was from here that the Moslem fleet 
set sail for tho expedition against Sicily. 
Abulf. II. 199. s ' 

Saf4k:nB Do. ... 45 30 31 60 40' Lon. omitted in text. In K. J. Sf^kas, 

and pronounced Sfaks. Rein. II. 200. 
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GhadAmifl, in the Jarid 
oonntry 


KAbnlns, of Jordan 


of Jordan 


Azr^it, (the two Azr&s) of 
Damaaons 


$arkhad Do. ... 


IjlAdiaiyyah, in |rAk 


49 10 29 lO Or GhndAmia, on the borders of the Tri* 

poli and Algerian territory to the 
extreme sonth. Yakut describes the 
process of tanning here as incompara- 
ble, skins becoming as soft as silk. 
The Beled el Jarid in K. J is marked 
considernbly above QhndAmis W. of the 
Sbott Kabir. 

67 30 32 10 Nebulas in Samaria, the ancient Nea- 

polis aapposed to be identical with 
Sichem of the Old Test. Traditions of 
Jacob’s well and Joseph’s tomb still 
survive and its connection with the 
adjacent sacred Moai»t of Gerizim and 
identification as the city of Samaria 
where Philip preached, distinguish its 
remai'kable history. See Smith’s Geog. 
Diet. 

63 10 32 3 Text has Lon. 68® for 63®. Es Sal^ or 

Ramoth Gilead, bnt in the Geog. Diet, 
the site is said to be uncertain. Eu- 
sebius describes it as 15 miles W. of 
Philadelphia. Ibid, 

The name is incorrectly spelt and should 

be There are two villages of 

the name in the Ghd(ah of Damasous, 
both marked in K. J. 

70 20 32 16 A fortified town and tract near the 
Hauran country, according to YAkdf. 
In K. J. Sulkhad or Saloah. 

A note in the text considers this an error 

for Qillah already mentioned. 

79 26 21 45 Misprint, in min. of Lat. of 6 for 46', 

Cadesia with QirAh and Khawarnak, 
says Abulf ., are all three on the borders 
of the desert on the W. and Irik on the 
E. This famous field determined the 
fate of Persia under the Caliphate of 
Omar. 

79 65 33 20 Text ; misprint of deg. of Lon. Between 
Baghdad and Kufah and at 3 parasangs 
from Baghdad. There are two, an 
Of, o, « ^ Upper and a Lower. Abulf. II. 11. 75. 

79 27 31 80 The text has Khfrah for D^irah and a 

misprint of the min. of Lon. The mis- 
prints or errors in Lat. and Lon., the 
deg and min. of which are expressed in 
the notation of Arabic letters, are two 
frequent for farther notice. They are 
as often inexact as correct, ^^rah is 
one parasang from (III) Kdfah It 
was the residence of the kings of fllirih 
of which one Mandhir-b. Imri T Kais 
became a Christian and adorned his 
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oapital with fine churches. Abulf. but 
Canssin de Perceval (Essai. snr 1* 
Hist. Arab.) doubts his Christianity, 
his persecution and protection of his 
Christian subjects alternating according 
to his caprice, II. 79. 

BasdoflTars ... 89 15 29 ... In Arabic Pasa and now so-called.^ The 

relative noun in Arabic is Pasawi, in 
* Persian Basasiri which cognomen was 
given to Abn’l Harith Arsldn the Turk 
whoso master was of Basa. Abulf. The 
short lived success of A1 Basdsiri who 
captured Baghdad for the Patimite 
Caliph, A1 Mustansir, from A1 ^aim 
bi'amrillahi, is briefly recounted by 
Weil Gesch. dor. Cal. pp. 92, 102 ; see 
also my Hist, of the Caliphs, p. 437, 
and his life in Ibn Khali. 

In Abulf. this is in the 4th Climate, a 

small town at the foot of Mt. Maridfn 
in Mesopotania. There is another of 
the name in the mountains of Tabaris- 
tan. Abulf. 

Ghaznah This has already been mentioned. 

Tib, in Khuzistfin !!! 83 ... 32 .. Between WM and Ahwfiz. Abulf. 

^ur^ubin Ahwaz, saidby 43 33... Seven parasangs between Kurlfdb and 

some to be in \rik Tib and ten between it and S'fis. Abulf. 

Juhbi, Khiizistan ... 84 35 3U 60 Jobba in Abulf and Jubbah in YAkdt. 

There are several of this name given by 
Yakut; a cluster of villages between 
Damascus and Baalbak: a village in 
Nahrwin ; a village in the Khur&sitn 
dist. and also a place in Egypt the 
birth-place or home of the grammarian 
Sibawaih. Jubbi is the relative adjec- 
tive and not the name. 

KhansA, China ... 174 46 23 80 Lon. illegible in text. This in Abulf. is 

Khankou or properly KhAnfou, a port 
of China on the river. According to 
Gnyard, Khansa is Hang-toheon-fou, 
the Einsay qf Marco polo. II. 11. 122. 
visited by Ibn Batujfah II. 284. 

SalA, Mauritania ... 14 10 33 30 Now Salee or Sla, in K. J. ^n the W. 

coast. 

Samairam, near WaMn In Snmaiiam, a town half-wiy 

between Isfahan and Shiraz. 

Bam Already preceded. 

Baln&n ? ... ... 

Balzam ... The text suggests Palermo, which 

seems plausible as the single omission 
of the dot over the ^ would effect the 

chaflge, but the name is in strange 
company and Abulfeda places it in the 
4th Climate. 


10 
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Bai4&, F&rs 


Jana^n or JiSiBain f 
Email F 
Jor, in F^rs 


Daraiodin, in Kirman ... .. ... 


Sab^ah 

$flabah 

4in u’sL Shams, Egypt .. 


According to Yakut a well-known city 
called Dar Safed tlio white city, Arabic- 
ised into Baida, the white, on aoconut 
of ita citadel which was seen at a long 
distance ; Istakhri describes it, as the 
largest town of the district of Istakhar 
and called the white. Its Persian name 
was Nasdik; it was nearly as large 
as Istakhar and was 8 farsakhs from 
Shiraz. 


Lon. 78° 30'. Lat. 81° according to Yakut 
who places it at 20farsakh from Shiiaz, 
pronounced by the Persians Gor. It is 
said that Malik Addu'd Daulah-b. 
Buwaih used to make frequent excur- 
sions of pleasure to it and the people 
used to say that he had gone to ‘ Gor ’ 

». e., the grave. The ominous sound in- 
duced him to change the name to Firozd 
bdd. The original city is ascribed to 
Ardoshir-b.-Babak, who gave it the 
name of Ardeshir Khurrah. Yakut's 
notice of this town is interesting. 

The name of a large town in Kirman 
with mines of iron, copper, gold, silver, 
sal ammoniac and tutty in a mountain 
in the vicinity. This mountain is called 
Dnmbawand, lofty and volcanic. It con- 
tains a huge cave in which is heard the 
sound of rushing waters. When the 
vapourous smoke is thick around ita 
sides, the people of the town assem- 
ble to obtain the sal ammoniac which 
is deposited, of which } is taken by the 
Bultan and the rest divided amongst 
the people pro ra<4 Yakut from Ibn n'l 
Fakih. This must not be confounded 
with the mountain of Dnmbawand 
on the frontiers of Rayy of which 
marvellous legends are recorded by 
Yakut. 

I do not trace this name. 

Lon. in Abnlf. varying according to^ 
different authors between 63°, 30r and 
61°, 60' and Lat between 29°, 30' and 
80°, 20' } said to be the residence of Pha- 
roah, of which some ruins still remain, 
among them the needle of Pharoab, 
at half a day’s journey from Cairo. 
Abnlf. II. 167. This is the famous 
Heliopolis, with the Semitic names of 
Beth Shemesh and On (Gen. xli. 46. 
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Kafartutha 


Nnjdah P 
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Mar blit 


Daha ? 

Daskarah, in irak 


Manf, E^ypt 
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Kzecb. zxx. 17.) which may dispenso 
with a description, Tlie two ncedlei 
of Pharoah were seen and doscribed 
by Abdu’l Latif in Ids monograph on 
Egypt. Edit. Joseph Wliito, p. CO. 

Said by Yalj:nt to have been a small 

village near Aleppo with which a gross 
legend is connected but the position is 
obscnre. 

7 ... !!! A|wkl, Long. 61°, 80' Lat. 34®, 46', placed 

by Abulf. in the 4th Climate. Yilkut 
locates it in the desert between Aleppo 
and Marrali ; there are no walls and it 
is dejwndont on rain water. 

Atwal Lon. 60°, 36', Ijat. 37°, in the 4th 

Olimato in the Diynr llnbiah. Y6kut 
places it at 6 fnrsakh from Darn in 
Mesopotamia. Also the name of a 
village in Palestine. 

Mentioned by Yd^iit as one of the rIL 

Ingos of Alexandria without further 
partionlars. 

... The text suggests Dahna. 

81 8 88 40 In the environs of Baghdad or according 

to another account, a large village in 
its dependency on the road to Kfiurd* 
sdn and called Darkarat u'l Malik t 
contains marvellous ancient ruins. 
Abulf. YdVut gives two of the nutne, 
one a large village W. of Baghdad, and 
another on the road to Khnrdsdn near 
Shahrabad and called Darkarat uT 
Malik, on account of the frequent resi- 
dence there of Harmnz son of Sapor, son 
of Ardeshir, son of Bdbek Two others 
are also mentioned by Yakdt one, op- 
posite Jubbnl, between Nuanmniyah and 
Wasit and a fourth in Khuzistan. 

68 20 30 20 Memphis. TLo text has Minf. Yd^dt 

points the word Manf whicl* is doubt- 
less correct, the Noph of the Old Testa- 
ment. Its antiquity is nnqnestionabln, 
but Yd^iit's authority, an undistin- 
guished Al^dn’r Ualimdn, makes it the 
first city peopled after the flood. Its 
first settlers were Baisar, son of Ham, 
son of Noah with his family 80 in 
number, and their colony called Mdfah 
from a Coptic word signifying 80, and 
turned by the Arabs into Manf. 


Hdrjdn P 
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N&?arah, Palestine 
Maghr^rah* or MaghrA- 
wah P 

... 

... 



Nazareth. 


The Fourth Climate. 


fanjah, a depen^lenoy of 
Fez, on the Atlantic 

18 

... 

86 


Tangier. 

Eiasr i Abdn’l Karim, 
Hanritania 

18 

30 

37 

40 

A town 4 marches from Ceuta, N.-W. 
of Mikncssa, built on the river Luccos. 
The chief town of the province was 
formerly Al Basra, but on its destruc- 
tion, the castlo of Abdu’l Karim took 
the rank of the capital and was known 
as the castle of Kot4ma. Abnlf. 
Reinnud observes in a note that Abdn'l 
Karim is a branch of the Berber tribe of 
KctAma and this castle was also sur- 
named Allj;asr al Kabir. This name is 
retained in K. Johnst. as applying to 
the modern town Lxor. 

j^nrttibah, capital of Anda- 
lusia 

18 

80 

35 

... 

Cordova. 

Ishbiliyyah, Andaluwa ... 

18 

60 

86 

50 

Seville. 

Sabtah, Mauritania ... 

19 

15 

35 

30 

Ceuta, anciently Lepta. The deg. and 
min. of Lon. are inaccurate in the text 
and seem generally to have been en- 
tered without discrimination or care 
and impossible localities assigned. 
Algeciros. The epithet of the ' isle' was 
[ given to it, says Ibn Sayd, from an 
island in the vicinity. It is now joined 
to the continent. The epithet of ** the 
island ” is also given to Mesopotamia 
and the difference by which the rela- 
tive adjectives of these localities is 
distinguished is, that the former is 
Aljaziri, the latter Aljaziri. Abnlf. 
II. 347. 

Jazirat al Khadhri, (the 
Green Isle) Andalusia 

19 

16 

35 

60 

M&rida, Spain ... 

28 

15 

38 

15 

Merida, the ancient Augusta Emeriia, 
built by Publius Garisius legate of 
Augustus in B. C. 23, who colonised it 
with the veterans of the 5th and 10th 
legions whose term of service had ex- 
pired (emeriti) at the close of the Can- 
tabrian War. It became the capital of 
Lusitania and one of the greatest cities 
in Spain. Geog. Diet. 

fulaitnlah Do. ... 

10 

40 

85 

31 

Toledo, the ancient Toletnm, {TtiXifrov, 
Ptol ) According to an old Spanish 
tradition it was founded in 540 B. 0. 
by Jewish colonists who named it 
Toledoch, t. e., mother of people, Ibid, 

Qham&tah ,, 

21 

40 

37 

30 

Granada. 
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Jayyin m ... 

21 

40 

38 

60 

Jaon. 

Almariyyah „ .. 

24 

40 

35 

5(» 

Almeria. 

Medinatu’l Faraj „ ... 

25 


36 

40 

Now Guadalajara, Wada‘l Hajdrah the 
river of stones, Amnis lapidnm of Ro* 
dorions Tolotanns. Gayangoa. Maliom. 
Dyn in Spain, T. 319. The name in the 
text signifies the * city of the opening 
or gap' which Roinand supposes to 
convoy the moaning of frontier city. 
This moaning of » J as equivalent to 
jAJ is borne out by Bolazuri v. Gildo- 
meister, Do Rob. Indiois, p. 37. 

Malakah „ ... 

1 

2(1 

j 


37 

1 

80 

Malaga, the ancient Malaca of which 
Avienus says. 

Mnlachsoqneflumen, nrboonm cognomine, 
Monaco priore qum vooata est soculo. 
Orto Mar. 426-7. 

In the second line ho is in error as 
Mtenaca is the modern Almailooar, in 
Arabic MnnaljiVab. 

var Maltah 





Gladwin has here Malta, with the degrees 
of Lon. and Lat., which are absent from 
the text 1 perhaps a misscript for 
Minorca 

Island of YAbisah, Medi- 

86 

62 

38 

80 

Iviza, anciently Ebusas. 

terranean 





Island of Maynrkahi Medi- 

84 

7 

88 

80 

Majorca, „ Balearis Major. 

terranean 






Bunak, Africa 

28 


28 

60 

The modern Bona on the coast of Constan- 
tine prov. in tho vicinity of the ancient' 
Hippo Regius. 

Island of Sard^iiiyah, 

41 


88 



Africa, Mediterranean. 






Capital of the Island of 

46 


38 

10 

Palermo. 

Sicily 






Balraghd&mis, Mediter- 
ranean 

49 

10 

39 

10 

Barghademi is the nearest approach 
to the name in Abulf, bnt the Lat. is 
57° and Roinand considers the country 
between t'ho Odor and Dnieper to be 
meant, but the text mentiens it in the 
Mediterranean. 

Island of Sham ns, Medi- 

52 

40 

38 

10 

Samos. 

terranean 






„ Ikritish „ ... 

65 

... 

36 

40 

Crete. 

„ ?iibru8 „ .. 

62 

15 

34 


Cyprus. 

„ Rudis „ .... 

61 

40 

86 

... 

Rhodes, mentioned elsewhere with a 
different deg. long. i. «., 44°. 

I suspect this to be Morea ; in Abulf. 
Lamoreya but the location does not 
correspond as to Lat. and Lon. 

Hamariya „ 

64 

15 

88 

85 

„ Sa^^H/ah „ ... 

65 

••• 

86 

.•« 

Sicily. Thus in the text but aooording to 
T4bdt, the orthography is Sii||dlliyyah. 
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THE rOCRTH CLIMATE. 


Namrs. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 

M. 

D. 

M 

D 


Athoniyab, the city of 

fi3 

40 

67 

20 


philosophers, Greece 






JaruQ 

6fi 

80 

30 

86 

An old castle in mins opposite Gonstanti* 
nople. Reinand gives its Lon. 60° and 
Lat. 45° and writes the name Aljeronn, 
suggesting a better reading, Aljedonn, 
by which Chalcedon would be implied, 
II. 39, Gnyard doubts whether the Ara- 
bic article before Jarun is admissible 
(11 II. 142) and his objection is well 
founded. 

Tarsus 

6ft 

40 

36 

60 


Bayrdt, Asia Minor ... 

69 

30 

34 

.. 

In the Gnlf of Iskanderdn. 

AyAs, Armenia 

69 

... 

36 

40 

A^ana^ Do. 

69 


36 

60 


Ma^ijah Do. 

69 

15 

36 

45 

The ancient Mopsnestia. 

Bars Birb Do. 

69 

23 

37 


One march N of Sis between little 
Armenia and Oarmania. A strong 
citadel on a hill commanding the 
country. 

Atrabolos Syria 

69 

40 

34 

... 

Tripoli. 

Baghr&s Do. 

70 


36 

43 

The ancient Pngrm near the Syrian 
gates on tho Syrian sido of the Pass. 
Through these gates the ruv ^Aatrvplwv 
iri\ai of Arri.an, Alexander passed and 
recrossed turning back to meet Darius 
at Issus. Arr. I VI. VIII. 

B^b Sikandarunah „ ... 

7o 


36 

10 

Alexandretta or Iskandorun. 

Ladhakiyyah „ 

7n 

40 

35 

15 

Latdkia. 

Ijlim^ II ... 

7() 

15 

84 

2o 

Hems. 

Shughr Dakas „ ... 

7l 


35 

30 

Two strong fortresses within a bow shot 
of each other, half way between Anti- 
och and Fttinyah. The former name 
occurs in K. J. supposed to have been 
Seleuoia ad Belum. 

Sim&idiyyah „ ... 

71 


36 


The ancient Seleucia. 

MalitiyyaU „ ... 

71 

... 

37 


Properly M.ala^yah, according to 
and is in Asia Minor not Syria proper. 

Shaizar 

71 

10 

84 

50 

A corrnptiou of Kaio-iipcta (wnuds) or 
Cmsarea Phillipi. In his remarks on 
Hamath, Shaizar is said by Abnlf. to be 
remarkable for the nnmber of its 
norias. 

Antakiah, on the Roman 

71 

26 

35 

40 

Antioch. 

frontier 

Barmin, dependency of 
Aleppo 

IJimnasrin 

71 

60 

36 

60 

One march sonth of Aleppo between it 
and Mafirrab. 

72 

io 

35 

30 

Aleppo. 

Qalab, one of the obief 

72 

35 

8 

cities of Syria 





Anciently Samosata. 

SamaisAti Syria ... . 

72 

15 

87 

30 

fiifn Man^dr v. Do. ... 

72 

25 

1 

1 

87 


Near Snmaisdt, named from Han^dr-b.- 
J^nnah-b. al Harith al A^nairi to whom 
was intrnsted its oonstmotion under 
Marwan, the Ass. 



THE FOURTH CLIMATE. 


79 


Kambb. 

Lonoi- 

TUDB. 

1 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


M. 

D. 

M. 

1 

D. 


Bariij „ ... 

72 

40 

1 

36 

3 

In Mesopotamia, now in ruins, in the 
environs of ^arrdn : it is marked in 
K. J. 

Mambij 

72 

60 

36 

30 

Hierapolis, a name given by SolenouB 
Nicator in substitution of Bambyce 
ifiafifivKfi) as it was called by the 
natives, being the chief seat of the 
worship of the Syrian goddess Astarte. 
It is the Mabog of Plimy. See its hist, 
in Smith’s (leog. Diet. 

BaVVa>h, Diy4r Ma(}ar ... 

73 


36 


After the groat inundation of Aram, 
famous in Arabian history, which is 
assigned to a period shortly after the 
dentil of Alexander the Great, eight 
tribes were forced to abandon their 
homos, from some of which arose the 
kingdoms of Ghassan and Htra. About 
this time also occurred the migration 
of colonies led by into Mesopotamia 
by Bnkr, Mndhnr nnd Rabiah, the 
e|>onymous chiefs of the throe provinces 
still named after them, Diydr Bakr, 
Diyar Mnijllmr and Diydr Rabii|h. See 
Sale. Prcl. Dis. 7. 

I^arr&a „ 

73 

... 

37 

40 

Anciently Oairha), the Haran or Oharran 
of Genesis; xi. 31. xxiv. 10, v. Geog. 
Diet. 

]f{[alikala, Armenia ... 

73 

46 

38 


In the text 8. for 38. Lat. and Lon. 6^ 
for 46'. In Diydr Bnkr; Guyard (II. 
II. 64) says that it also boars the name 
of Arzan, nut to bo confounded with 
Arzan u’r Rdm or Erzoroum. 

Hard in, Dijar Rabiah ... 

74 


37 

60 


Mayya Farikm DiyarBakr 

74 

16 

38 

... 

The capital of Diydr Bakr. Here is the 
tomb of Saifu’ddoalah-b.-Ijiarnddn. 

Hattakh 

74 

30 

37 

46 

Close to Mayyd Kdrikin. Yd^ut 

^arVisiya „ Modhar 

74 

40 

36 

... 

The ancient Circcsium, situated on the 
Euphrates and Khdbdr, near RaVk^^h. 
Marked in K. J. 

Jazfrah, Ibn Omar, Meso- 
patamia 

76 

30 

37 

1 

30 

Marked in K. J. 

Nafibin, DiyAr Rabiah 

75 

20 

37 

40 

The capital of Diyar Rabiah. Its roses 
have the peculiarity of lieing white, 
no red roses are found there. Ibn 
Batotah quotes Abu Nawas in praiife of 
it and is himself of his opinion. An- 
other poet finds the place sickly and> 
quotes the pallor of its roses in proof. 
Vol. II. 141, Travels. 

Makiam, Meaopotamia ... 

76 

82 

36 

... 

On the Khabdr, 7 parasangs from l^ar- 
liisiyab and 22 to Sinjar^ Abnlf. 

Sinjar, Diyar Rabiah ... 
lia^rrat u’a N Syria 

76 

... 

36 

... 

71 

44 

86 


The oamo is from Nu^mdn-b.-Bashir a 
companion of Mn^ammad, who died 
while his father was Governor of 
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THE FOURTH CLIMATE. 


Names. 

Lokoi- 

TUDB. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


M. 

D. 

M. 

D. 


Irbil, a large city with a 

69 

30 

30 

8 

Emesa and was here bnried. It had 
been previously named Dhat u’l ^a^ur, 
“ possessing palaces,” and it is also said 
that Nnamdnisthe name of a mountain 
overlooking it. Ibn fiatu^ah, I. 144. 

Arbila, now Erbil, Yakfit gives the Lon, 

strong fortress, a depon- 
denoy of Mausil 

Adnah, Mesopotamia 

76 

30 

31 


69®, 30' Lat. 35® 30', describes it as a 
large city with a strong fortress two 
days’ march from Mansil of which it is 
a dependency. This njime must be pro- 
nounced Irbil and not Arbil which he 
says is not admissible. 

Mndinah i Balad, Diyar 

76 

40 

37 

30 

A small town on the W. of the Tigris, 6 

Uabiah 

Mansil, Mesopotamia 

76 


36 

60 

parasangs from Mansil, Abulf. It is 
commonly written Balad, simply. 

Mosal in the maps. 

Arjish, Armenia 

76 


38 

30 

A fortress situated on the N. of the Lake 

^adithah, on the 

77 

20 

38 

35 

of Van identified with the ancient 
Arsene. 

There are two of the name. (New 

Euphrates 

Amid, Diyir Bakr 

77 

20 

36 

12 

Town) one in Mesopotamia below 
Aanah and another of Muasil. The 
former is here meant. (It is marked 
in K. J.) The latter follows. 

The present town of Diyar Bakr. 

^^ad^tl^ah, on tlio Tigris 

77 

20 

86 

15 

Naushalir, Irak 

71 

30 

36 

35 

This is a Persian name, synonymous with 

Tikn't, Mesopotamia 

71 

25 

34 

80 

Hadithah. (Villenenve) but I do not 
trace it in Abulf. or Yakut. 

8amarrA, |ra]j: ... 

79 

... 

84 


Originally Surramau rda, viz., rejoiceth 
him that seeth it,” built by the Caliph 
A1 Muatasim-b’illahi in 218. A. H., 
(A. D. 833) see my Hist, of the Caliphs 
for its origin, 330. 

Situated on the extreme W. of Azarbi- 

Salm&s, Azarbijan 

72 


37 

40 

Khowayy, Azarbij£n 

79 

42 

87 

40 

jdn at 7 parasangs from Khowayy. 
Abulf. 

12 parasangs N.-W. of Maraud j 21 miles 

Urmiyyah Do. 

^ 29 

46 

37 


from Salmds. 

Or Urroiyah, on the borders of the lake 

Irbil, capital of Shahra* 
kur 

78 

... 

89 

20 

of the same name. 

The district or hill country called by the 





geographers Jabal, is part of Persian 
|r4V, and according to Ibn I^ankal is 
its distinguishing feature. The inhabi- 
tants are all Kurds. Shahrazfiz accord- 
ing to Ydkfit is a large town in the 
mountains between Irbil and HamadAn, 
the chief of a cluster of towns and 
villages comprised under the same 
name. (See also Ibn Khaldfin, De Slane 
I. 145.) This is certainly the same 
town as the Irbil mentioned a little 



THB FOUaiH CLIMATV. 


81 


Names. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


M. 

D. 

M 

D. 



aboTe» viz.t Arbel^, whioh has been 
inadvertently entered twice. I acooant 
for the difference in Lon. between the 
two by Abul Fazl’s confasing the first 
meridians, taking the Fortunate Isles 
in one instance and the W. coast of 
Africa in the other. Abnlf. gives Lon. 
69°, 60' Lat. 36°, 20' whioh is approxi- 
mately that of Abal Fazl’s first men* 
tioned Irbil. 

Marand, AzarbijAn ... 80 43 37 60 N. F. of Tabriz, the ancient Maranda. 

Shnhrazdr, one of the 80 20 36 30 The town was named after Zur*b.*ZohAk 

towns of the Jabal ^ho founded it. YA^^t. 

Ardabil, Azarbfjiin ... 80 30 38 ... visited it in A. H. 617 fA. D. 

1220) and remarks the extraordinary 
fact, that notwithstanding its good air 
and many streams, not a fruit tree was 
to bo seen in or near it in the plain on 
whioh it stands. Fruit has to bo brought 
from a day’s journey tho other side of 
the hills and no fruit tree will thrive 
there. According to the K&ndn the 
Lon. is 73° 60', and the A\wi\ 72° 80', 
and both make the Lat. 38°. 

Auj^u, Azarbijin ... 81 30 37 20 A small town of little importance, and 

little noticed by Abnlf. In tho Diet, 
de la Perse it is said to have received 
from GhazAn Kh&u the name of the city 
of I slim. 

Nakhohuwin, in Arran ... 81 45 37 49 Yt^ut permits two spellings of this name 

and Anciently Nax- 

uana on the N. bank of Arazes. In Ar- 
menian tradition it is connected with 
the first habitation of Noah and his 
landing from the ark. Geog. Diet 

Rafr-Shirin, Azarbijan ... 81 60 86 40 Near Kirmisin, between Hamadan and 

Hnlwin on in Baghdad road. It was 
named after the beautiful Shfrin wife 
or mistress of Khusrau Parwiz. The 
legend of its building is told by Ysh^t 
who says that this monarch was famed 
for three incomparable treasures, his 
horse Shabdiz, his mistrefb Shirfn and 
his^minstrel Balahbad. ^ 

^aimarah, in the Jabal 81 60 3 4 40 See under Bhahrazur for Jabal. 

district . . 

Uwighoh, i£*arblj<n ... 82 ... 37 20 The name of this town wa« ongtoeJIr 

AfrAz Haroz. The army of MarwAn, 
Governor of Armenia and AzarbijAn 
under HisbAin the TJmayyad Caliph 
here encamped in onc^of his expedi- 
tions. The stable litter of the cavalry 
and beasts of burden covered the plain 
and the animals constantly rolling 




Irttfi FOURTH CLIMIT*. 


Navib. 

Lonoi- 

TUDB. 

tilTl- 

TODI. 

Kotib. 


M. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

1 







themselTOB abont in it (tamarmghi 
^ ^cioeiyed the name of Aie 

“Tillage of Mariighah” and subse- 
qnentlj Marighah only, Its 

chief fame is derired from its oonneo'* 
tion irith the famons astronomer Na» 
sirn’ddin to whom this town waa 

assigned by Hnlaknforhis obserrations, 
and Abalfeda notices a hill outside the 
city where Ka9{ra*ddm used to obserre 
the stars. 

TabHs, Azarbij^n ... 

82 


37 


Tanris, the seat of the royal residence 
of the Tartar dynasty of Hnlagn till its 
transfer to SallUniyyah the new capi- 
tal fonnded by Khnddbandah. Abulf. 
See its history in D Herbelot. 

Ardabil, Azarbfjin 

82 

26 

37 

20 

A note to the text says that this name 
occurs twice in erery US. and that 
here Dabil in Armenia is probably 
meant. Abulfeda gires the Lon. 72^ 
40', Lat. 38^ (Kaniin) and Lon. 70^ 20', 
Lat. 87° 25' (AtwaJ) and calls it the 
capital of Interior Armenia. 

HayAnah, Azarbljin ... 

82 

30 

37 

... 

Two days' march from Marsghah, in K. 
J. Miana. 

Kirmiaiii, or Kirmin Shah 
in the Jabal dist. 

83 

... 

84 

SO 

Kerminshih in E. J. 

Dainawar Do. 

88 


35 


In Y5but Dinawar, N.-W. of Hamadsn, 
near Eirmisin. It is placed by the 
author of the ^zizi at 40 psrasangs 
from Mausil, 10 from the source of the 
Zib. and 40 from Mar£gh4h. 

Hamad^n, Uah n’l Basrah 

83 


86 

* 

Hamadsn (or d4n) with its districts 
formed what was called the Mah of 
Basrah, as Dinawar and its dist. formed 
the Uih of Eilfah. The word M4h 

(jU) is derived from the same name 

as Media (Mida) according to Lagarde 
and Olshausen (Guyard 11. II. p. 163, 
n.) and employed by geographers in 
the sense of province. In the Diet, 
de la Perse, (v. M5h Dindr) the word 
is the Persian *Moon* given to many 
towns and countries on aoconnt of its 
influence on their fertility, a deriva- 
tion given by T4^dt under M5h Dinir 
and evidently fletitions. Zamakshari 
has a simpler explanation. The people 
of Bayrab, he says, call a town * M5h * 
and they employ Mah n'l Basrah, M5h 
n’l Edfah, as they would use l^Iasa- 
batn’l Basrah, Ao. The grammatical 
niceties of inflection connected with 
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Namii. 

Lonoi- 

i TDDiB. 

Lati* 

TUDB. 

Notes. 

i 

' D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


Zanjan, Jabal. diet. 

83 


36 

30 

this construotion are too long to tran- 
scribe (v. tU). Hamadin with 

Nahdwand and l^amm form the M41i 
n*l Basrah. 

'rhe most northern of the Jabal villages, 

Mu]|;&n, borders of Arran 

83 


38 


on the borders of Azarbijin. 

Two marches distant from Derbend ac- 

Sohraward, Jabal diet. .. 

83 

20 

36 


cording to Ibn Haukal, bnt Abnlfoda 
states that the town exists no longer 
and the name is applied to a tract of 
country bordering the Caspian, visited 
as winter quarters by Tartar hordes. 

Near Zanjan, a little town inhabited by 

Nnb&wand, MAbn*! Ba?rah, 

83 

15 

34 

20 

Knrds, Abnlf. 

According to Yalfiut, Nah&wand or NihA- 

Jabal. disfc. 

Bimanshabr, of Hamadan 

8i 

80 

37 

30 

wand. Its sitnation is well known, 
its idle derivation from Noah (N5h 
Awand) may be read in the extract 
from TaVut in the Diet, de la Perse. 

A mere village. Abnlf. 

Burdjird, Do. ... 

84 

80 

36 

20 

18 parasangs from HamadAn on the 

Abhari Jabal. diet. 

84 

30 

36 

55 

Jabal diet., produces saffron. Abnlf. 
The text has incorrectly Ubhar. YA^Alf 

Kantaxn, Gil&n 

84 

40 

87 

20 

correctly places it between l^azwfn 
and ZanjAn and HamadAn, the latter 
forming the apex of the triangle of 
which the base is ^azwrn and ZanjAn, 
almost equally bisected by Abhar. It 
is said to bo called Anhar by the Per- 
sians and a fanciful derivation given 
of Ah. water and ‘har* a millstone, 
which latter signification 1 do not any 
where find. v. Diet, de la Perse. 

At one day’s march from the sea, said 

Karaj, Jabal. dist. ... 

74 

45 

i 

34 

« 

to have been a considerable town, but 
it is not marked in the map. 

The text has erroneously J for $ in the 

Siwab, Do. 

85 


36 

15 

Lon. It is a town half way between 
HamadAn and I^fahAn—called also 
Karaj-i-Abi Dulaf, having been founded 
by this general of the Caliph al Ma- 
mun. Abnlf. YAlcAt. 

Situate W. of Bayy, and S. of TAla^An, 

^aswin. Do. 

85 


36 

30 

and 12 parasangs from ^nmm. 

Saltiniyyab, Do. 

85 

... 

36 

30 

In AzarbijAn. Its ruins are marked on 



j 


K. J. It is immediately south of 
ZaniAn, a town founded by Khnda- 
bandah son of Argh&n, 12th of the 
llkhAn dynasty D'Herbelot. art. 

Al Giaptu and Ibn BatAtak. 11. 114 
Abulf. places it in the 6th Climate. 




THB FOURTH CLIMATE. 


Lonoi* 

Lati- 

TODE. 

tude. 

M. D. 

M. D. 


Abah or Awab, Jabal. diet. 


l^ninm Do. ... 


Jarb^dV^n 

Do. ... 

8E 

86 

KAihin 

Do. ... 

86 

12 

Natanz 

Do. ... 

86 

30 

Damb^wand 

Do ... 

86 

20 

1*77 

Do .t. 

86 

20 

Kalir, in Dailam 

... 

8 

601 


Khuwir, Jabal diet. 
TilaV^u 

Hansam, GUan 

Dailam&n (I^fahin) 
Dasbt (Do.) ... 


Lahaj4n, GiWn 

Wimah, town of Dambi* 
wand. 


Amnl, Tabariatan 

c 

Dtoaghin, Kdmia 


84 40 In K. J. Arab, at tbe foot of tbe Kara* 

ghan Mts. 27 parasangs nortb-east of 
Hamadan. 

34 46 Kum in K. J. directly S. of Teher4n. 
The inhabitants are all Shiahs and 
YAljdt amnsingly describes the attempt 
of a Sunni Governor to find any one 
named Abu Bakr in the whole town. 
A wretched .tatterdemalion was at 
length produced after a long search 
as the only specimen the climate could 
grow of that name. 

34 ... Between Karaj and Hamadfin. There 
18 another of the name between AstarA- 
bw and J urjan. 

36 ... A smaller town than Kumm and in its 
vicinity Its houses mostly construe* 
ted of mud and their inhabitants Shiahs. 
Abnlf. 

38 13 A small town 20 parasangs from Isfa* 
h£n. Ahulf. 

85 85 DemiiTena in K. J. It marks the frontier 

of Rayy. 

36 63 The ancient Rhagte, 

36 36 With KaUr is coupled in the text 

a corrupt name, perhaps, a misscript for 
Salons from which it is only a march 
disiaut. Kalar is a town S. E. of 

IK an 

“ ‘T"* ““ 

86 80 Between ^win and Ahhar, not to be 

unfounded with the Tila^in of Khi^ 

Tabaristin 
information in 

T<Vot describes it as one of the villaiteo 

of ItfahAn in the Jnijin territory. * 

a 

a small town in the monntains be- 

S. Yhkfi;:’ by 

Ion. 74° Lat. 86°, 15' 

Po° M 77®, 20^ „ 86®. 10'* K£Ti4n 

t^ W 

TabarisUb. 

■■■ 

7^ 66' Lat. 86°, aK. Thelaweet 

^JJ.® ^ “ ¥4ini« tonito^*^ 
cording to Ibn Qanbal oalled by nbdt. 



Sitnnin, Oapital of ^dmis 
Mazandardn 


Sdri, Do. ... 


Bist&in, il^dtuis ... 


Astar&bad, M^zandarin . . . 
Jurjdn, Oapital of its pro* 
vinoe. 

Fnriwah; Khurdsan 


Sabzawdr . 


Isfardin or Mihrjdn, Khn- 
rdsdn 


... A|wdl, Lon. 78°. Lat. 86°. j^dndn LoQ* 
79°. Lat. 86°. 

... A pictaresqne town between Baihal^ 
and Bisfim, two days* march from the 
latter. Diot de la Perse. 

... Also written and more commonly Sdri* 

yah, its derivation from ** Tra- 
velling by night according to Td|pdt 
bat the reason is not evident. It lies 
8 parasangs from the sea and 18 from 
Amnl. 

10 According to Gnyard, properly Basfdm 
and vulgarly Bis^am ; bat Yd^dt gives 
only the latter orthography. He adds 
that its apples known as Bisj^dmi are 
beantifal and rnddy and are sent to (ra^ 
It is celebrated also for two character- 
istics and fatal to two disorders which 
have little in common except blindness, 
namely, love and opthalmia. A lover is 
said to have been unknown and a 
draught of its waters is sufficient to still 
the ardour of any unsuspecting visitor. 
But romance is not a necessity of 
existence and the continuity of the 
population is not affected. Taken fast- 
ing, for a 8i;(rw8er <rr6fAa, the bitterness 
of the water is likewise salutaryi 
and effectual when used medicinally 
against hemorrhoids. The town de- 
serves to be recommended as an excel- 
lent Spa. 

50 

60 Its ruins alone are marked in E. J. 

... On the frontier of Ehwdrizm } it is called 
Bib&t Furdwah, a fort constructed by 
^bdu’llah b. T^hir in the Caliphate of 
Mamdn. Abulf. 

15 The chief town of the canton of Baihalp 
a position previously held by the town 
of Khusraujird. 

65 In the environs of Naisibdr^alf way to 
Jurjin. The name of Mihrj&n is said to 
have been given to it by Khusran Eu- 
b&d, father of Nushirw&n, on account 
of the beauty of its climate and the 
freshness of its air. (Abulf.) Aba*l 1^4- 
sim al Baiba^i according to Y^l^dt, says 
that the ancient form of the name was 
Isbardin, from ishar, a^buokler, and 
Ain custom, on account of the tradi- 
tional usage of this weapon of defence 
from the time of Isfandiydr. 
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D. 
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Abaskdn, Mdzandardn ... 

89 

6fi 

87 

10 

Masfndn, frontier of Ehu- 

90 

36 

36 


rdsdn 





Turshis 

90 

16 

35 


Naishdbdr, one of the chief 

9? 

30 

86 

20 

cities of Khurdsdn 





Tds, Khurdsdn 

92 

30 

34 

20 

Mashhad, it adjoins Ndl!:dn 

92 

83 

1 

Sd 

29 

Tdn 

92 

30 

84 

80 

Ndll^dn, not the Nau^dn of 

92 

... 

38 


Mashhad 





llJ^din, Khurdsdn 

*93 

20 

37 

80 

Zdzan, IjLohbtdu 

93 

80 

36 

20 

Bnsjdn, Khurdsdn 

94 

... 

86 

... 

Matw, Shdhjahdn, Do. ... 

94 

20 

87 

40 


Notes. 


The text has Abisgdn, I follow the safer 
direction of Ya^dt; situated on the 
borders of the Caspian; 24 para- 
Bangs from Jurjan. 

On the extreme frontier of Khurdsdn 
bordering on Iral^. 

The text has turned the Lon. into a 
series of 3 figures and marked the town 
as niiknown. A reference to Ydkut 
would have shown that Turshish or Tor* 
aithith, celebrated for its savants and 
devotees, is a town and district depen- 
dent on Naisdbdr. The Persian ortho- 
graphy of the name is correctly repre- 
sented in the text, (v. Diet, de la Perse. 
390. n.) In the Zinat-u’l Majalis, it is 
said that in one of its boroughs called 
Kashmir, is a cypress celebrated for its 
beauty and height and said to have 
been planted by Gushtasp the sage, 
and alluded to by Firdausi in his Sh&h 
N4mah, (Mohl. t. IV, p. 364). It was 
uprooted by the order, it is said, of the 
Abbaside Mutawakkil, who was cer- 
tainly capable of the barbarity. 

One figure too many in the Lon, Yd^^i* 
writes Naisdbdr* vulg. Nashddr. 

Known as Meshed. It stands on the 
ruins of Naukan and takes its name 
from the Mausoleum (Mashhad) of Ali, 
son of Mdsa ar Eidha, and is too well- 
known for description. 

Town of Kohistdn near ^din. Diet, de la 
Perse. 

The Lon. of both this and the preceding 
are misprinted in the text, this must 
be the Nu^sn in the environs of Naisd- 
bur. 

The capital of IKohistan, Kayn in K. J. 
Between Herdt and Naisabur. 

A small town 4 marches from Naisd- 
bfir. 

I refer the reader to the Diet, de la 
Perse for the lengthy extract from 
Yd^dt of this celebrated town, destined 
perhaps to become more celebrated 
under another Tartar invasion more 
permanent than those that preceded 
it. Its fevers, dysenteries, guinea- 
worm and its horseflies detract f?om its 
^nvenienoe as a residence. Yd^dt had 
it not been for the devastations of the 
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87 


Lonoi-* Lati- 

TUOB. TUBE, 



Herit, Khnrds&n ... 94 

Sarakhs Do. ... 94 

Bd^aghis Do. ... 94 


Marw iv known as 94 
Mnrghdb 


M4Hn, of Herdt ... 94 


Bnshang 


Baghshdp, Khurliin 96 


(arfnain, Marw Bh4h> 97 
jahin 


Dand4n^4n Do. ... 97 


ShamaVin 104 

T4la^4n, Khurdsdn ... 99 


Tartar, would willingly hare spent his 
days there. 

84 80 

!! of Lat. 

84 20 Y4at writes it with ^ which I follow | 

a dependency of Herit, the chief town 
OP towns of the canton being Bamiin 
and Baun ^ that adjoin 

each other. 

86 30 The word ^ signifies a white flint that 
gives fire, and rAd is a stream, (the 
Murghib). The town is 4 days' march 
jAbulf. says five) from its more cele- 
brated namesake. The relative adjec- 
tive of this name is Marwarddi, and 
that of the other is Marwazi, to dis- 
tinguish them. 

84 86 Name of a cluster of villages at 2 para- 

^ at Her6t, 
Mslsn. Yal^dt. 

36 8 Bushanj in Yd^dt, a picturesque town, 

10 parasangs from Herdt, According 
to the Diet, de la Perse, the Persia 
name is Fnshanj deriving its origin 
from the son of Afrdsidb. 

86 ... A small town between Herdt and Marw 

y this in 

A. H. 616 and it was then nearly in 
ruins. The name of Bagh is also given 
to this town and the relative adjective 
Baghawi formed from it, not quite 
according to grammatical rule. Ydkdt. 

86 06 Situated on the Marw river, formerly 

called Barkadir, but chauged to K^. 
nain, (dual of l^arin, the two neigh- 
^ups) because it was joined to Marw 
Bud from which it is 4 inarches dis- 
tant. 

87 ... A small locality two marches from Mam 

in the Sarakhs direction. Its cotton is 
said to be of excellent quality and it 
produces silk. 

86 41 BythePersianscalled Jarma^dn, asmall 

town in the I?fardin dist. four marches 
from Naisabdr, in the Khnrdsdn hills, 

86 80 Not to be confounded with the Tdle^dn 
between ly^azwin and Abhar in the 
Jabal Dist. This one is said by Ydkdt 
to lie between Balkh andifam ar Bdd 
at three days' march from the latter! 
It is not marked in the maps. Att/^ 4hftr 
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Balkh, capital of KhnrA* 101 
B^n 

BAmiftn, Zibnlistin ... 102 
HalAward ... 101 


BalAsAghdii 


Siminj^n, T^^kh&rist&a ... 102 


lyLobAdiin, territory of 102 
Balkh 


Walwilij} in TnkhAristAn 102 


l^aghanyii^ Tranioziana 102 


TaiUn, TnkhiriaUin ... 102 


Anderib, Khnriisin ... 103 


BadakshAn 


TAlaV&n is in BadakshAn near !QlandTiz 
below the spurs of the Hindu Kush. 

86 45 The text pmits the tens in the min. of 
Lon. but similar errors are almost too 
numerous to notice. F4ry&b is a well* 
known town of Jarjan, 6 marches from 
Balkh, 3 from ShubrnkAn and 3 from 
TAlaV^n. Zahir Farydbi was from this 
town. 

86 41 

84 36 

87 30 A town of Khuttal, a province of Khu- 

rasan in Transoxiana of which the 
chief towns are this and LAwakand. 
Khnttal is comprised between the 
Waksh and BadakhshAn rivers. 

87 40 This is placed by Abulf. in the 7th Cli- 

mate. A frontier town of Turkestan 
across the Jaxartes, near Kashgar, 
(Abulf.) in whose time it was in the 
hands of the Tartars. Oe Ouignes, 
speaks of MalikshAh, son of Alp Ars- 
lan, in 1089, as taking Samarkand and 
passing on to Ouzkend, compelling the 
king of EAshghar to read the Khutbah 
and mint the coin in his name and 
forcing tribute from the princes of 
Taraz, Balasgoun and Isfij&b. 

86 ... A small locality in T^kharistAn wedged 
in in between Balkh and BagblAn in the 
defiles, inhabited by a branch of the 
Bani Tamim. It is 2 marches from 
Balkh to Khulm and 5 on to Anderabah 
by SiminjAn. TAkut. 

37 45 A pleasant spot full of orchards, Abulf. 

the town and district are marked in 
the survey map, across the Oxus directly 
N. of Khulm. 

86 ... The capital of T^khAristAn according to 

Abulf. which was anciently the king- 
dom of the Ephthalites (HayAlilah) 
4 parasangs from TAikAn. 

88 50 Pronounced JaghAnyAn in Persian; the 

name of the town is extended to the 
country about it, larger than Tinni4 
but not so rich or populous. Abulf. 

87 26 In the environs of Balkh. It is sepa- 

rated by a distance of 7 parasaugi ftom 
Khuttal. Abulf. 

86 ... Between Qhaznah and Balkh, the road 
by which caravans enter KAbul. Ad- 
jacent is the moutain of Panjhir with 
its znines of silver. 
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Names. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


KAbul 

104 

40 

> 34 

80 


Banjhfr, K&bniistin 

104 

40 

) 84 

30 

Properly Panjhir, Tdl^dt, see Vol. II, 
p. 399. n. 

Lamgh&n „ 

104 

50 

1 34 

3 


Earwez, Badakshan 

106 

i 

20 

1 36 


The text marking the word 

as corrupt and the plane unknown. 
Gladwin writes Qardiz, but this 'J’umAn 
is S. of Kabul and S. E. of Ghazni. 
I would propose Kunduz though I find 
no trace of this name in Y^kut, Abnlf., 
or Ibn ^aukal. Richardson (Diet.) 
calls Kunduz, a city built by Jamshfd, 
Its striking similarity to the famous 
castle of Gangdiz, and the name Kang 
or Gang signifying Sogdiana, (Reinaud 
Abulf. I, ccxxiii) suggests inferences 
which are attractive to pursuers of 
verbal analogies but are oftener fal- 
lacious than otherwise. In the Burh&n 
i Kati, Kunduz is said to be a contrac- 
tion of Kuhan diz, i. e., the ancient 
citadel, and is a town in Tdr4n built by 
Feriddn, now called Baikand. Ydlpfit, 
under Baikand, makes no allusion to 
the former name. 

Jirm, Badakshan ... 

104 

20 

36 

... 


Kashmir 

93 

40 

36 

15 

I read ^ for ^ of the text for deg. 

of Lon. and Aj for min. of Lat. These 

alterations which the similarity of the 
letters and the constant inaccuracies 
of the text justify, will bring this town 
approximately to the location of Tar- 
shiz (p. 86) of which it is a neighbour. 
Ydk^t places it near Naisdbur. 

Source of the Mihrin, 
(Indus) 

Sarfatain 

125 

... 

36 

... 



• t« 


... 

From this name to the end, the degrees 
of Lon. and Lat. do not occur in the 
principal M§S. Many of the names 
are repetitions of those prqgeding and 
very corrupt. 

Jisr 





A place near ^frah, the scene of a battle 
between the Persians and Arabs in 
A. H. 13, in which the latter were de- 
feated. The word signifies a bridge, 
which was thrown across the Euphrates 
by which the Arabs advanced to the 
attack. Tdk^t. 

Qarr&n 




••• 

Preceded. 

$ar^dah 

... 


... 

... 


F&rh&n f 

... 

••• 


... 



12 



w 
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Names. 

Lonoi- 

TUDR. 

Lati- 

TUDB. 

Notes. 


D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


Slalin f 

Abrakhig P 

Andmiyyah P 
^arm&sin 

... 

... 



Preceded as ^irmfsin. 

Daiiri^ 





This is mentioned by Abnlf. as a depen* 
dency of Khuzistan, 10 parasangs from 
B&ay£n and 18 from Arraj&n, in the 
3rd Climate. 

Diy^r Bakr 


.A. 


... 

Preceded. 

Ij^arinain 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Do. 






Nineveh, the lat. of this place is the 
same as Man$il which it faces on the 
opposite bank of the Tigris, Lat. 86° 
30', Lpn. 67°. Abnlf. 

Palangan P 

... 

... 

... 


^aisar 




... 

Atwal, Lon. 60°, Lat. 40°. ^aisariyyah 
in Asia Minor, capital of the Ottoman 
Snltans, concurrently or alternately 
with looninm. AbnlL 

Bijiyab, Mauritania ... 





Placed by Yd!^nt on the sea-shore on the 
borders of Africa proper and the 
Maghrib or N.-W. Africa, three days* 
journey from Mijah. It is the modern 
Bougie. 

BaTansia 

... 

... 

AA. 

tf t 

Valencia, Lon 20° Lat., 88° 6*. Abnlf. 

Bamns ... 


... 

... 

.aJ 

Samos, preceded, as Shdmns. 

Ayaa 

.A. 

... 

... 

♦ ft 

Do. 

Ir^ahi Syrian ooait 

BaVbah P 





Brek, Lon. 60® 16', Lat. 84°, a small 
town defended by a citadel, 12 miles 
S. of Tripoli, a parasang from the sea, 
the most northern part of the Damas* 
cus territory. 

i^ahynn, ^innasrin 





Lon. 60° lO', Lat. 35°, 10°, celebrated as 
one of the strongest fortresses of Syria, 
W. of Laodicea fLadikiyeh) and one 
march from it (Abnlf.) It is Sainn 
in K. J. ' 

Qirim, of Aleppo 

... 


... 

... 

Lon. 60° 30', Lat. 36° 60', a small town 
2 marches W. of Aleppo, and one from 
Antioch, Abnlf. It is marked in E. J. 

Ffoiyah, (Apamea) 

c 





Lon. 61°, 8', Lat. 85°, district of Shaisar, 
pronounced also with a prosthetic Alif . 
Another F4myah, a town situate on 
the Famu’s $ill> near Wdsiti Abnlf. 

Bhaizar 


.. 

... 


Has preceded. 

Qamat, Syria 





On the Orontes between Eraessa and 
|f[innasrin, Lon. 61° 65', Lat. 84° 46' 
(Abnlf.) Epiphaneia; the location <a 
Plotemy is Lon. 69° 86', Lat, 80° 26^* 
•U is snpposed to be identical with 
Hamath (2, Sam. viii, 9, Kings, viii, 
66,18 X, 9,)oalled also Hamath the Great. 
It was called Hamath in St. Jerome^s 
day (see Snuth Geog. Diet.) Abnlf. says 
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Ifari^sh, a fortress of , 

Syria 


^intdb, dependency of 
Kiniiasria 


Eiyn Kaifa, island in the 
Enphrates 


Sijrt, Diyir Babich 


9ifnn't Sijist&n 


Milinj P (May&nij, May&- 
nah) 

Kardn P 

GiUn 

Jairain 


JliratOi (between NaisI* 
bdr and Jurj^n 


it is remarkable like Shaizar for the 
quantity of its norias ; even among the 
Syrian cities. 

Atwdl, Lon. 61^ Lat. 86*’ SO'. One of 
two fortresses, the other Hadath, on 
the Syrian frontier. Thw were both 
captured by Kh&lid, A. U. 15, Marash 
dismantled and its inhabitants driven 
out. Abnif. Annals I. 227. De Sacy in 
his Chrest. Arab, says, that its anci- 
ent name was Germanioia corrupted 
by the Syrians into Baniki, 1. 130. 

Lou. SS^’SO', Lat. SO**, 30. It is 8 marches 
N. of Aleppo, and at no great distance 
is the rained fortress of Doluk, which 
name frequently recurs in the history 
of the wars between Saladin and Nur- 
n'ddtn. Doluk or Delono as he writes 
it, De Sacy identifies with the ancient 
Doliohe, (Ohrest. Arab III. 109) but 
this name was applied (Doliohe or 
Doliohiste, a long island) to the pre- 
sent Eakava S. of Lyoia by Ptolemy, 
Pliny and Alexander in his Periplns of 
Lycia. There is no other Doliche men- 
tioned in the Geog. Diet. 

It is a town and fortress of considerable 
size, overlooking the Tigris between 
Amid and the Jazirat-i Ibn Omar of 
Dijrdr Bakr. Ta^dt says the river there 
is crossed by a bridge, the largest he 
had ever seen of a single span, flanked 
by two smaller ones. Amid is now DiyAr 
Bakr. The location in the text is 
strangely in error. It is marked in 
E. J. as Hosn Eefa. 

Lon. 68*’, Lat. 37*’, 20', a town situate on 
a hill N. B. of the Tigris, one day’s 
march and a half from Mayy&f^rikin, 
and 4 from Amid, to the S. of whioh 
Siirt stands, Abnif. 

Lon. 80*’, 30', 'Lat. 34*’, 40, a fortress on 
a high mountain near an elbow formed 
by the Helmand in SijisAn. Abnif. 
TAkdt does not mention it. , 

Has preceded, (p. 82.) 


This district dependent on Naisdb&rof 
which Az&dhwdr is the chief town. It 
is called by the Persiaiw Kow4n or 
Gowtn, Abulf. II. II. 191. 
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J£m, in the Nais&bilr ter 

ritory, 

Farjistan P 

Mard P 

Kara] i Abi Dnlaf t.. ... 
Nasi, Khurasan 


Abi ward, Khurasan 

Shahristan, frontiers of ... 
Khurasan 


Iskalkand, Ta^haristan .. 


Fdrabr or Firabr, on the ! 
Oxus. J 


Fdrmyab ? ... 
famghaj 


Has preceded. 

Lon. 82®, 8 \ Lat. 38°, in Khnr&sin on 
the confines of the desert, 67 parasangs 
N!<f Sarakhs. Yi^ut gives the ori- 
gin of its name from the abandonment 
of the town by the male population 
on the advance of the Muhammadans. 
Seeing women, but only women, they ex- 
claimed. “ These are women 

let us go and fight elsewhere,’’ and tlie 
name Nisd or Nasa was thus comme- 
morated. Ho places it at 2 days’ 
journey from Sarakhs ; 6 from Marw j 
1 from Abivard and 6 or 7 from Naisd- 
bur. 

Abivard in K. J. 

This is another name for T^fah&n, which 
followed the ancient name of Jayy. 
It fell into ruin and was replaced by 
Yahudiyyah, a mile distant from Shah- 
ristan and two from Jayy. The name 
of Yahtidiyyah arose from the tradition 
that Nabuchadnezzar, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem transported its in- 
habitants to Isfahan. Jayy-I^fah&n fell 
into decay but the Jewish quarter 
prospered. This tradition according to 
Guyard is to bo found in the Talmud, 
V. Abulf. II. II. 160. There is a long 
article in Yakut on this city. 

Atwal. 92° 20', Lat. 36° 30’. A small 
town of Takharist^n. The prosthetic 
alif is sometimes dropped and the word 
pronounced without it. Abulf. 

AtwAl 87° 30', Lat. 38° 45'. On the 
Oxus towards Bokhara. Abulf. Accord- 
ing to Ya^ut, it is a smalltown between 
the Oxus and Bokhara, and one parasang 
from the river ; formerly called Ribai 
Tahir b. Ali. 

This is the name of Northern China. 
Abulf., II, III, 230 n. According to 
D’Herbelot, Tamgag or Tamgaz (his 
transliteration of names defied even 
the penetration of Gibbon] is the 
name of a race of Turks or Turko- 
mans, the same nation as the Gaz., who 
took prisoner SuH&n Sanjar the Sel- 
jiik. 
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Names. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 


D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

Khuttlan. Transoxiana ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Waksh, Do. 

Shumiin, in Saghanyan ... 

... 

... 


... 


Notes. 


The name of a group of places beyond 
Balkh, a district distinct from Waksh, 
but under one and the same government. 
Its capitals are Halaward and Lawa< 
kand, Abulf. II, 11, 228. It has been 
previously mentioned. 

Atwal Lon. 90° 30', Lat. 38° 20', a town 
of the Saghariyan dist. in Transoxiana. 
Abulf. Of this latter mention has been 
made. 


The Fifth Climate. 


Ushbdnah, Spanish Penin- 

36 

45 

42 

40 

Bula 





Shantarin Do. 

18 

10 

42 

45 

Centre of the Isle of 

21 

2 

48 

50 

Cadiz „ 




Madinah i Walid „ 

21 

52 

29 

20 

Mursyah ,, 

28 

43 


Madinah i Salem ,, 

29 

io 

39 

*20 

Danya, Spain 

31 

30 

41 

30 

Tutelah, Bast Do. 

30 

30 

43 

65 

Sara^ustah „ „ 

31 

30 

42 

30 

Tnrtdshah „ „ 

31 

30 

40 


Jazirah i Mayur^ah, Medi- 

34 

10 

39 

40 

terranean 



Haikal, known as Haikal i 

34 


43 


Zuhrah (Temple of 
Venus) N. Spain 




Barshalonah, country of 

34 

30 

42 


- the Franks 




Arbdnah, Spain or beyond 
it 

86 

15 

43 



Also called Lashbunah. Yikut 'OAiOcref- 
of Ptol. Lisbon. The deg. of Lat, 
in the text for this and the next name 
are inaccurate. 

Ancient Scalabis, now Santarem. After 
the fall of the empire, it received the 
name of St. Irene, from St. Iria, who 
there suffered martyrdom. Reinaud. 
The text has incorrectly Santerin. 


Valladolid. 

Murcia. 

Medina Oeli. 

Denia, anciently Dianiura or Artemisi- 
um from a temple of Diana that stood 
on a lofty promontory of the B. coast 
of Hispania Tarraconensis* 

Tudela. 

Read and the deg of Lat* 

for Saragossa, Cmsar Au- 

gusta. 

Tortosa, Colonia Julia Augusta Dertosa. 

Majorca, see p. 77, a different location 
given. 

Port vendres, Templum Ven^is. 


For Lat. read for Barcelona, 

ancient Barcino, traditionally founded 
by Hercules and rebuilt by Hamil- 
car Barcus who gave it the name of 
his family, G. D. Smith. 

Not Urbunah as in the** text, Narbo 
Martins, the Roman colony was found- 
ed in B. 0. 118, D. B. The Arab 
geographers are divided as to its posi- 
tion whether in Spain or beyond it* 


H 


TttB flFTH OLIMATB. 


Lonoi- Lati- 
tude. tudd 

D. M. D. M. 


Tarro^^iinah, country oti 
the Franke 


Jenun, in Frankish terri- 
tory 

fitimiyah. city of the Pope 
Babusah P 
Hadinah i TabarVah 


Jazirah i, Sabilyi P ... 
Mansilyi 

Middle of the ^Pontus 
Euzinna. 

f 


68 

60 

42 16 

65 

16 

48 16 

46 

30 

45 1 

36 

16 

46 6 

36 



36 

46 

48 82 


u^jy uajia.* 


IHddla of ttinns f 

IJhe extreme of the Tar- ... 
k&hi territory. P 

ir-yu"®- P ... ••• 

Mouths of the Tanais 

yJH* p ... - 

c 

^4^7% in Edm (Asia Minor) 62 


22 Tarragona, Tarraoo, a Phoenician colony, 
its name Tarchon said to mean a cita- 
del, probably derived from its situation 
on a high rock above the sea, y. Qeog. 
Diet. ® 

20 Anciently Genua, the orthography Janua 

to^ support the tradition of its found- 

21 Janus has no authority. 

16 On the Mauritanian coast, fl. of Bona 
but this lat. does not harmonize with 
previous latitudes in Mauritania. Ydkdt 
gives but one town of Tabbarkah and 
places it with accuracy near Beja and 
^ the east of the town are the castles 
Benzert (Biserta.) 

16 The word is not pointed in the original, 
and no indication is given. 


48 82 I have little doubt that for Asfaras 
should be read Bosporus and the waters 
^ this channel are here intended. 
The origin of the Thracian Bosporus 
attracted attention from the earliest 
times and it was the received opinion 
that the union of the Buxine and the 
Meditemnean was effected by a violent 
disruption of the continent in the 
deluge of Deucalion, v. G. D. Smith. 

^awie in the text is without vowel 

points. 

^ hesitate in the emdendation 

Borysthenes (Dnieper) and the mouths 
of the river are here intended. There 
may be ingenuity, there is no profit 
list of 

Abul Fazl is the work of a scribe, 
not of a geographer. * 

Marmaros P 

The name is unpointed. Perhaps Istroi. 

The Don. 

The second word is a oormption of Palus 

Mssotis, which occurs in Abulfedah in 
II°148^ form as Manitasohf II, 

89 30 The ancient Coraoesium, the boundary 
between Pamphylia and Oilioia. v 
Ibn Bat^tah. II, m. 
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Notes. 







l^mmlinyyah Asia Minor... 

64 

... 

43 

... 

Read deg. of Lat ^ for The an* 

cient Amorinm. 

1 Akdryah, called also Anl^? 

64 

40 

41 

46 

In Abnlff Ankuryah. Now Angora. 

rah, Do. 





' MtVeddnyah, prov. of 

^0 

66 

41 

... 

Mamhovia* 

Constantinople. 






A||»hahr, Asia Minor 

66 

... 

41 

40 

The white city, 8 days’ mmroh, N.»W. of 
Iconium. 

Kdnyah „ ... 

66 

30 

41 

40 

Iconinm. 

^aisarijyah „ ... 

60 

15 

40 


Geesarea, originally Mazaoa, afterwards 
Ensebeia, the residence of the kings of 
Cappadocia. The name was changed 
to Caesarea by Tiberias. G. D. 

A^sarlii „ ... 

67 

45 

40 

... 

The white Palace, the ancient Arohelais. 

Siwis )i ... 

71 

30 

40 

10 

Sebasteia on the Halys ; Pompey increas- 
ed the town and gave it the name of 
Megalopolis ; it was made the capital of 
Armenia Minor. 

Taribazdn ... 

78 


43 


Trebizonde. Anciently Trapezns named 
probably from its situation on a table 
lapd above the sea. Its annals are of 
historical interest from the time of 
Xanophon’s retreat to its fall under 
Mahdmed II in 1460. 

Shimshdt ... 

73 

16 

40 


Samosata, the birth-place of Lucian. 
Its situation on the Euphrates gave it, 
great strategical importance and it was 
seized by Vespasian when Antiochus, 
king of Oommagene, meditated an 
alliance with the Parthians to throw 
off the yoke of Rome. It oontEiined the 
royal residence. 

Mal£ajird, Armenia 

76 

... 

39 

80 

A small town near Arzun and N. of 
Bidlis. Abulf. 

AkhUt Do. 

76 

60 

89 

iO 

Noyf Aklat on Lake Van. 

Biba^ Qadid 

76 




Read Lat. U. Darband or the famous 

Iron Gates called the Gate pf Gates, 
B4ba’ 1 Abw4b. The long article of 
Y4^ut translated in the Diet, de la 
Perse, p. 71* is an epitome of eastern 
knowledge or legend of its ^rigin. 

In Armenia, between Siwu and Brzsr 
ronm at 40 parasangs froip eithOB 
Abulf. 

Arzanjan 

78 

eta 

89 

60 

Ama ’nr Bdm, Armenia 

76 

• te 

89 

55 

Erzeroum. • 

Bard^h, in Arr&n ... 

88 


40 


For Lon.^^ read ^ and the capital 

of Arrfn at the extreme of Azarbijan 
nearly in mins in Abnlfeda's time* 

Shamkdr do. 

1 


41 

1 

Cortot the Lon. and Lats in the text, 
which are miascripts. Gladwip’s MS; 
has the trap reading; a fortress n^ 
Bardah. 
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D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

Ehankarah P 


1 ... 

3£ 

1 40 

Arzandrfim 

7i 

) ... 

41 

1 16 

Taflis, Garjistan 

8S 

1 ... 

43 

1 ... 

Bailakdn, Arrdn 

83 

1 3G 

1 3S 

► 60 

Bdkuyah, Shirwdn 

84 

■ 30 

I 40 

50 

Shamakhi do. ... 

84 

30 

40 

60 

Rumiya Kubra 

85 


41 

6 u 

Bdbu’l Abwdb, Anin ... 

89 

... 

43 

... 

Jazirah i Siah Eoh, in the 

89 


43 

30 

Caspian 




Hashtar Ehdn 

■ 

... 


... 

Agharjah * 

Edth, Ehwarizm 

*96 

... 

41 

*36 ' 

• 





EurWnj Sughra Do. ... 

94 

... 

42 

30 1 


Notes. 


Marked doubtful in the text, but it is 
evidently a replica of Arzan dr Rdm, 
by an ignorant copyist. 

Tiflis, or Taflis (Yd^dt permits either 
vowel) capital of Georgia. The text omits 
two necessary points in the Lon. and Lat. 
Situate in the defile of Khazaran, near 
Shirwiin, six parasangs from Warthdn. 
B£ku. 

Now Shemakha in E. J. 

This must be Madain Eisra, which has 
already preceded in the 3rd Climate, 
but with a different location. The 
practical use of these tables is not very 
evident. Madain, the ancient Ctesiphon 
had many names. Its name signifies 
* cities ’ and was formed of the union 
of 7. AsfSpdr, Weh Ardashir, Horn- 
bou Shahpdr, (Jundisabdr) Darzind^n, 
Weh Jundikhusrau (Arab Rdmiyah) and 
Nunidbad. Guyard, II, II, 76. 

This is the same as the Babu' 1 I^adid or 
Darband. The difference in Lon. is no 
doubt caused by the change in the Ist 
Lon. and probably an error in the 
units both in the Lon. and Lat. 

The Siah Eoh or Black mountain ap« 
pears from the indications in Ibn 
Ehaldun, (Proleg. I. 152, De Slane) to 
be the Gancasus. Abulf. places this 
island in the 6th Climate and this 
mountain in an island on the Caspian, 
and states that it is a range of moun- 
tains to the E. of the Caspian and 
circling round it to Darband. The 
eastern chain is called the Caucasus by 
Arrian. V. 

Astrakhan, the orthography in Ibn 
Batfitah is Hdjj Tarkhdn. 

Voyages II. 446. De Guignes, Haii 
Tarkhdn, I. 296. '' 

Probably Georgia. 

On the B. of the Oxus, a largo town 
Mcording to Yakdt, moat of the 
Khwanzm territory lying to the W 
It is 20 parasangs from Eurkdnj. Its 
meaning in the Ehwarim tongue is a 
wall or enclosure in an open plain 
which 18 comprised within no other 
surrounding. 

»o in the MSS. but changed to Gurganj 
by the editor. Y^fit confirms tBa or- 
thographyof the text. There are two 
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D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


JurjAm'yyah, Do. . 

91 


42 

of tho name, Eurkinj the Great, capital 
of Khwarizm (now Khiva) and Knrkanj, 
the Less at 10 miles distance. Tho Per- 
sian form is Gurganj, tho Arabic Jurj- 
iniyyah. In 1216 it was a flourishing 

1 and populous town, AbtilL 

45 Soe noto above. The labours of Abul 

Kurkanj, the Groat, a 

04 

30 

42 

17 

1 Fazl were conflned to transcribing 
without investigation. 

The dog* of LaL in the last 8 names 

capital of Khwarizm 

HAzdrasb Do. 

Ob 

20 

41 

10 

should bo read for and the 

min. in the last name^;! for y. Simi- 
lar gross errors which give impossible 
figures are frequent. 

A strong citadel on the W of the Oxus, 

Lamakahar 

04 

80 

4 


6 parasangs from Kdth, Abulf. 

A largo village of which tho famous 

Darghdn, Transoxiana .. 

96 


40 

80 

commentator of tho Koran Abii’l Kasim 
Mahmud az Zamakshari was a native. 
Marks the frontier of Khwarizm towards 

Bukhara, one of tho chief 

97 

30 

39 

80 

Marw, 24 parasangs from Hazirasb. 

cities of Transoxiana 






Bnikand, a dependency of 

97 

30 

89 

... 


Bukhara now in ruins 






Tilwawis, dependency of 

97 

40 

39 

... 

Seven parasangs from BukhAri. 

Bukhari 






Jand, Turkistan 

97 

46 

48 

30 

Placed by Abulf. in the 6th Climate. 

Nakhshab, called Nasf ... 

98 


89 


It is on the Jaxartes on the frontier of 
TurkistAn, close to Yenghi-kont. 

The former is tho indigenous, the latter 

Samarkand, one of the 

99 


40 

1 

the Arab form of the name. A town 
in tho plain, 2 marches from the moun- 
tains towards Kash and a desert in- 
tervenes between it and the Oxus. 

Its position is defined in detail by Ibn 

cities of Transoxiana 
I'14, Bukhira 

99 

10 

43 

20 

^aukal. Ouseley, 260. 

Ilak forms a district of ShAsh, extending 

Kash, or 8hahr*Sabz, 
Badakbshin 

Zimfn, dependency of 

99 

80 

89 

80 

from Naubakht to Farghknnh, accord- 
ing to Yakut, and tho town of tho name 
in the environs of Bukhara# Abulfeda 
makes it almost coextensive if not 
identical with Shash and its chief towli 
Tunkat. I believe the word to signify 
summer station, in opp. to !l^ishlaki 
winter station. 

Yakut places it near Nakhshab. Its 

. 

92 

40 

40 

80 

situation is given by Tbn Qau^al. It 
is well-known by its name of Shahr i 
Sabz and lies directly S. of*Samarhand. 
Pronounced also ZAmij, on the Far- 

Usrashnah 





ghanah road to Soghd, a small locali- 
ty in the enyirons of Samarkand, 
Abulf. 
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i 

m 

1 


Isfijdb, of Shdsh 
Usrushnah, a chief city of 

9 

' 19 

2 5i 
0 ... 

0 4 
4 

3 86 

1 ... 

Transoxia 




Shdwakatb, of Shdsh ... 

10( 

0 8( 

) 4 

1 10 

Usbdnikath, territory of 

10( 

) 8( 

) 4( 

) ... 

Isfijdb 




Ehojand, on the Jazartes 

10( 

) 8i 

> 41 

1 25 

KhawdVand, of Farghdnah 

1 10( 

) 6( 

1 

) 6i 

> 

Tunkat, a capital of Tdsh- 
kand 

101 

4i 

1 !!! 


Tirmidh, on the Oxus ... 

101 

IS 

! 3^ 

^ 85 

Akhsikat, capital of Far* 
ghduah 

101 

20 

62 

! 26 i 

Kdsdn, a town beyond 
Shash 

101 

86 

62 

16 : 

l^ubd, Farghdnah 

101 

60 

42 

60 ( 

Farghdnah 

Rds 

102 

102 

*20 

62 

43 

20 1 
20 ^ 

Khotan * 

107 

... 

40 

... I 

Ghdoh, or Shdsh 

Tibbet 

109 

no 

123 

... 

42 

30 

Khdjd, N, of China 

82 

40 

42 

c 

fiaukju do. 

Sakhas P *** 

107 


40 

... Si 

Mahri, of Khatd 

ISO 

140 


29 

30 

10 

• K 

] 

i 


Notes. 


On the Turkestdn frontier. 

Beyond Samarkand on the Jazartes. 
Ydktit mentions it as a town, which 
Istakhri denies, allowing it to bo applied 
only to the territory. It is bounded on 
the B. by Farghdnah, W. by Samark- 
^^and, N. by Shash, Abulf. 

No further notice in the geographers 
than the text affords. 

At one march distance from Isfijib, 9 
parasangs B. of Usrushnah. 
marches to Samarkand and 4 to Shash. 
Abulf. 

Or Khdkand, vulgarly, Khokand. 

Correct Lon. of text from o to J, capi. 

^1 of riak, beyond the Jaxartes, Ibh 
r|aukal says he has heard it pronounced 
also with the long a'j Y4dt writer 
Tankut. It is marked in K. J. 

The birth-place of the great Traditionist 
al Tirmi^hi. 

Situate on the bank of the Jaxartes. It is 
mentioned by Baber in his Memoirs, 
(p. 6) as the strongest town in Far- 
ghanah. 

” described by Baber, 
Memoirs, p. B. In consequence of its 
gardens being sheltered along the banks 
of the stream, it was called the mantle 
of five lambskins. 

Correct Lon. and Lat. in text. A large 
town of Farghdnah. It is the next 
largest to Akhsikatj the citadel in - 

rums, Abulf. 

^^ow Khokand. 

To what part of Russia this refa 
there is no indication. Abttif. ha 
town ‘^ussye ’ (Reiuaud), its cap 
Lat 66"*^^ Climate, Lon. 67® 

Turkistan, celebrated for its 
musk, beyond Yuzkand and ois Eash- 
ghar. Abulf. 


TguTJ! Kwatoheou. 

(Guyard). Abulf. places it 16 days* 

(W. China) and Kaoli, province oon- 
tiguous to thA * i«ovinoe eon- 
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Kush&nyah, in 
Samax]{:aud. 

Tnm&n f 

1 

BaV^&n P 
Eabs P 
Abrd^ 


Sogbd of 


Ancient Nnxnana, on the W. bank of the 
Araxes, already precoded in 4th Climate 
with a different location. 

The Enshdn country is identified by 
M. St. Martin with Bactriana. Hist, 
dn Bas Empire III, 886 (lleinaud). 
Ynn4n P 
City of brass I 


On this city T4^ut says ‘It is a looa- 
lity in the Bilad nr Ram, (Asia Minor), 
visited from distant parts by both 
Moslems and Christians. Abu Bakr 
al Harawi who saw it, says that it is 
situated at the foot of a mountain, the 
entrance to it being through the gate 
of a fort. A subterranean passage 
leads to a wide space in the side of a 
hill with an aperture to the sky. In 
the middle is a pool round which are 
houses or chambers for the peasantry, 
whose fields are without. A church 
and a masjid are hard by for the needs 
of both religions. In the Crypt are 
several dead men with marks of spear 
and sword wounds, the bodies dres* 
sod in cotton garments. In another 
spot four bodies aro buried with their 
backs against the wall and with them 
a boy whoso hand is on the head Qf a 
very tall man, ihe face of the latter ig 
sallow, the palm of the hand open as if he 
were about to take the hand of another, 
and the head of the boy leaning on his 
breast. By his side is a man with his 
upper lip cut open, showing his teeth. 
They all wear turbans. The body of a 
woman suckling her child, is near. 
Five other bodies aro standing with 
their backs egainst a wall, and apwt 
on an eminence is a couch on which 
are 12 men and a boy, w4iose hands 
and feet are stained with hinna. The 
Greeks claim them as their own peo- 
ple but the Muhammadans say that 
they were Muslims, slain in the 
wars of Omar b*ul Khatt^b. Some 
pretend that their nails have grown 
long, and that their heads are shaven. 

* This is not the case, but^ their skins 
have dried and shrivelled on their 
bones without other alteration.*’ I 
suppose this to be Prusa ad Olym- 
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Notes. 


pinm in Bythinia, the modern BmsaJ 
but the history of this town affords no 
clue to the above narrative and Ibn 
Batutah, who describes it under the 

name of H, p. 321 makes no 

mention of a curiosity which would 
scarcely have escaped his notice. 


Ufsfis 

Bastah, dependency of 
Jaen in Spain 


Ephesus. 

Baeza. 


KubA P 
Saksin 


EhuttlAn 
HikhlAt f 


The author of the Kitabu*! A|wAl men- 
tions a town called Saksin, Lon. 162 , 
30^ Lat, 40, 60'. The people meant 
were the Saxons or Goths who shared 
the possession of the Taurio regions 
with the Khozas. Reinaud refers to M. 
d'Ohsson’s Hist, of the Mongols for 
I Saosln, V, II. I. 286. 

Has preceded. 


KAm 
BbAmas 
ShAyab P 
Sintarah, West 


ll^abrah, Spain 
Kastaldl 
Surkah ? 
Murghza P 
Sootislah 

Batalyus, Spain 
City of WWid P 

Mnrsia 
Danya 
S&lem 
^araknstah 
Nukab P 
Mdsh, Armenia 


The island of Samos, has preceded. 

Thus in the MSS. but changed by the 
Editor to Santriyyah. The former 
signides Cintra, of which the pronun- 
ciation on the middle age was Syntria, 
(Reinaud II. 244). There is also a 
Santriyyah to the W. of Fayyum, 
which cannot here be meant. 

Oabra in Andalusia. 

Castile, properly Kastilydn. 



*94 



80 


60 


’*30 


In Ibn Khaldun Skousya stands for 
Scotland, v. Do Slane I. 106. 

Badajos, Fax Augusta. 

A corruption of Madinah i Walid (Val- 
ladolid) already preceded. 

Murcia, preceded. 

Denia, preceded. 

Medina Geli preceded. 

Saragossa Do. 

TdkAt, Tokal ? in Asia Minor. 

Ancient Moxoene, two marches from 
Mayyafari^in and 8 from Khawb 
Abulf. 


The Sixth Climate. 


Jallikiyyah, capital of the 

20 


46 

... 

The capital of the Galician country ao- 

Kingdom of Gallicia, 
Spain 1 





cording to Abulf. is Zamora. 
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1“ 

^anbalanali, Spain 

84 

16 

46 

16 

Pampelnna, or Pamplona, anciently Pom- 
polo. 

Jurd&l, Frankiab territory 

80 

16 

44 

16 

Anciently Bardigala, Bordeaux. 

iiambardyah Do. ... 

40 

30 

43 

60 

This location in Abnlf. is that of Milan 
capital of Lombardy, which is hero 
meant. 

Jenedekyah 

42 

... 

44 


Not Bnndnkyah as in the text, Venetia, 

3iza, N. of Spain 

42 

... 

47 

... 

Pisa. 

Borshan 

60 


45 


“ Name of the capital of the Borjans, 
noted for their valour, exterminated by 
the Germans, and no trace of them is 
left.” Ibn Sayd quoted by Abnlf. 
He places tho town to the N. E. of 
Athens and extends the country as far 
as Constantinople. Reinaud's conjec- 
tures point to the Balgarians, but they 
were known as the Bulghars, v. his 
references, 11. 313. De Slane, how- 
ever, interprets the word similarly, in 
Prolog. Ibn KhaldAn, 1. 161. 

Abzon, belonging to Con* 
stantinople 

, 69 

46 

60 


Correct the Lon. for deg. and min. in 
text. This is Abydos, Abnlf. II. 36. 

Buzantya, i. e. Constanti- 
nople 

69 

60 

43 

i 


Kastamunyah 

66 

80 

46 

20 

Corrupted in the text to Kalsutah. It 
is Kastamdni in Anatolia, v. Ibn 
Batutah II. 342. 

Bindb, on the Pontic coast 

65 


47 

... 

Sinope. 

Hirkalah Do ... 

67 

20 

46 

20 

Heraolea Pontica; now Ereklo. 

Amisyah Do.... 

57 

80 

46 

... 

Amasia S. E. of Sinope on the Irmak. 

Samsun Do.... 

69 

20 

46 

40 

Still Sdmsun, anciently Amisus. 

Purdhat u'r Bum 

74 

30 

46 

90 

For I would read Purdbat sig- 

niiieB a port. The meaning would then 
be a Crimean port, see post Kafa. 

Sanr AlUn, near Darband 

83 


44 


Now Daghestan. The Sarir is said to be 
a territory of the Alldn (Allains) the 
capital of which is located in Lon. 74®, 
(or 72°) Lat. 43°, but in Ibu Khalddn, I. 
161, is Sinope. 

Balanjar, capital of the 
Khazars 

BS 

20 

1 46 

1 30 

1 The passage relating to this name in 
Abnlf. from Ibn Sayd is contradictory, 
placing tho town on the 8. ^ Darband, 
of Jorzan and then on the Volga Be- 
inaud believes it to have been situated 
between the Volga and the Caucasus. 
Some maintain that it is tho same at 
Itil, a town taking its name from the 
Volga (Itil) end which stood where 
now is Astrakhan. JorzAn is probably 
the Khorzene of Strabo, B, 

feorsb, on tbe sea of 
[ Azao (Azof) 

89 

' ... 

46 

i 60 

) Kertoh on the straits of X’enikale, T 
Travels of Ibn Batutah, p. 866, 11. 

lTenghi*keut, Tnrkistfin... 

96 

1 3C 

1 49 

^ ... 

Near Isfmjdb. 

|Tarfiz, Tarkist&n frontier 

96 

1 6C 

> 2e 

► ... 
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Shalj, Taraz territory ... 100 30 44 

102 20 44 
... 102 20 44 

Ifzkand, Turkistdn ... 102 60 44 

Kishghftr.oneof thecliief 106 30 44 

cities of Turkistan 

Artan Kaloran ? ... 106 ... 46 

Katiligh ... 108 . 44 


KOri^arum, mountain in 
Kohistan 

Khanb41igh, capital of 
China 
Abdldah P 
Asht ? 

Antazakht 
Fartanah P 

Tatlyah P ... 

Asniit ? 

B4mdn P 

Kastamnnyah, in Asia 
Minor 
Tardbazun 

Jandah ... 

Bamdrah, Spain 

Lumbardiyab ... 

Borshan ... 

Balanjar ... 

Jibulisa ... ... , 

Desert of |{lipob&\^ ... I 


Probably a repetition of Faryib preoedec 
in the 4th Climate. 

A small town on the Turkistan frontier, 
Yakdt. 


Yuzkand in Transoxiana, both forms are 
correct according to Yd^dt. 


Probably for Khdnbdligh, (Pekin) which 
follows lower down and has preceded 
in the first Climate under a third 
form. 


Spain 

^kji) uear the Euxine ... 68 
Akia*Ejrxndn» Bulgaria ... 66 

IFarkari in the country 66 


• Probably a corruption of ^urtubah, Cor- 

dova. 

Tndela? 

Sinub ? (Sinope) 

... Samsun P 

Has preceded. 

Do. 

Genoa P 

Zamora, read ^ for 

Has preceded. 

... Has preceded. 

> ... ... «•• Do. 

... Zdbulisttn P 

The plain of Kipzao, says Gibbon, ex- 
tends on either side of the Volga in a 
boundless space towards the Saik and 
Borysthenes and is supposed to contain 
the primitive name and nation of the 
Cossacks, CLXIV, v. Ibn Ba^dtah, II, 
p. 356, who describes its character* 

The Sbtehth Climate. 

) ... 49 ... St. James of Oompostella. 

1 37 60 ... Now Tsakdje on the Danube, Ilistria. 


19 

... 

49 

... 

68 

37 

60 

• ee 

66 

... 

60 

etc 

66 

30 

60 

... 


ww wMw aMveavAji va vmv 

ester. 

In the interior of the Crimea, now called 
Tohoufout-kald or fortress of the Jews 
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from ft colony of Oaryate Jews, near the 
Chadir D^lgh mountain. Reinand, II, 
819. 

... The ancient Theodosia, a colony of the 
Milesians, v. Ibn Batuiah, II, 357. 

10 That is, that the name of the country 
Kirim was also given to Solgh&t which 
Abulfeda calls the capital of the Crimea 
and bearing also its name, so that 
when the word Kirim is used by itself, 
it signifies Solghat It still bears the 
name of Eski Kirym, Reinaud, n. p. 820, 
V. Ibn Batiitiih, II, 354. 

... Temovo or Ternovaia in Wallachia. 

80 The actual position of this town was on 
the W. bank of the Volga, 135 versts, 
S. of Kasan. From the fact of coins 
having been found bearing the name of 
Bolgdr-aljadid or New Bnlghar the 
existence of two towns has been suppos- 
ed, and Erdmann professor of 0. Lan- 
guages in the Univ. of Kasan, proposes 
or establishes a distinction between 
Bolir and Bulgh&r. Ibn Batfit^h passed 
three days in the town, II, 399. 

.. Azof at the mouth of the Don. 

.. Ibn Batdtah visited this town from As- 
trakhan (11 446). The town was called 
Sera Barakah, the capital of Sultan 
Uzbec. This name is also given to the 
Prince by Abulf. The town stands on 
an E. branch of the Volga where the 
Tsarewka and Solcenka streams join that 
river. It was destroyed by Tamerlane 
in 1403. See Reinaud’s notes and re- 
ferences on this name, II, 323. The 
lat. is that of Paris. 

55 On the W. bank of the Volga between 
Sarai and Bnlar at 15 marches from 
each. The hbrde of the Tartar prince 
of Barakah advances as far m thk, but 
does not pass beyond, Abulf. 

This is either Sarikol on the Pamir table- 
land, the source of the northern Oxns 
which Wood discovered on 12th Fe- 
bruary 1838, or Barkat Tisin, ther 
source of the southern branch traced 
in 1868, by the Mirza an employt in' 
the G. T. S. It is donbtfial which of 
these two should rank as the chief 
source of the Oxns. 
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Bajnah P TurkistAn 

$iVlab 


Mashkah, in the Slav 
country on tho sea 


Tabr P 
Kalak P 

Sarikirman, Bnlgbar and 
Turk country 


JAbalV, extreme W. of 
Mauritania 


Shore of the Ocean 
Mari Kirman ? 
$uda)^, on the Euxine 


Islands of Urdnjard ? ... 

,, Budan P 

Nihanah P on the Ocean 

Taniab, by some said to 
be on the Ocean, by 
others rising above the 
Ocean 

B6r, a city near the re> 
gions of darkness. 

Cupola of tho earth 

Middle of tlfe oUovfidi^ri ... 

Middle of the sea of 
Manus P 

Extreme of the country 
of Bar^^anyah 


Slavonia. The ^a^lab peninsula 
Reinaud considers to 

comprise tho country between the 
Oxus and Dnieper, but Norway, 
Sweden and Finland are included on it 
by Abulfoda, II, 314. 

Ibn Sayd gives the Lon. 48®, Lat. 68®, 
20'. This country is also placed by 
Kazwinion the shore of the ocean, but 
it is probable, as Reinaud supposes, 
that Moscow is intended, its real posi* 
tion being unknown. 


Lon. 65° Lat. 5®, east of Akerman, five 
days’ march of §olgh6t, Abulf. Sarou or 
Sari KirmAn is the Tartar name of the 
old town of Kherson, the cradle of 
Rnssian Christianity. Its ruins still 
called by the same name, are near 
Sebastopol. 

Jabulka and Jabulsa are mythical cities 
placed at opposite sides of the 
mountain of Kaf which is said to en< 
circle tho earth, but JabnlkA is gene* 
rally placed at the extreme B and 
Jabulsa to the W. They are employed 
in a religious sense to signify the first 
st.'igos of a contemplative life, v. BnrbAn 
i I^ati or Yuller’s Lex. and Yakut, also 
Tabari Chron, pp. 27, 36, 1. 

Probably §ari Kirman 

Lon. 56®. Lat. 61° A town in the Cri- 
mea, a rival to Knfa in trade ; opposite 
Samsun in Asia Minor, Abulf. now Novo 
ShudAk. 

In some MS. Rudjard. 

Probably misoript for Thule. The Shet- 
lands. 


... Already preceded. Perhaps Marmora* 

20 Brittany or, Armorica, according toRei- 
naud is here intended and Ibn Sayd's 
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Names or mcEs. 

Lonoi- 

TUDB. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


Mouths of the Titndms ... 

36 

65 

62 

60 

language reproduces that of thotext, 

‘ the extreme of the Bretagne country ’ 
which he places at Lon, 9®, Lat. 60®, 30^ 
Preceded, for Tananis, read Tanais. 

Lon. almost illegible. It is probably a 

Tamdmsh 

37 


64 

1 

Locality on the Nid Natis 

37 

55 

55 


repetition of the above. 

Preceded : corruption of Mdmtash, (Pains 

Villages called Nablds ... 

6 

45 

*68 

... 

Mmotis.) 

Deg. of Lon. and Lat. illegible. 

Country adjacent to Lesser 

18 

... 

... 


Britain 






Middle of Great Britain... 

17 

20 

66 

... 


„ Lesser Britain 

29 

... 

61 



Extreme point of Lesser 

29 

... 

62 



Britain 





In some MS. Aluh or Alwah, 8^1. 

Islands called Anddu ... 

29 


6 

... 

„ „ Thule ... 

20 

... 

63 

... 

Afam, in the Slav country 
Parts of the Slav country 

64 

... 

... 

... 


Uninhabited 

Extremest point of the 

... 

... 

“90 

... 


world; here all the Zodia- 
cal signs rise and set 







To FIND THE Distances op PlacesJ 

The longitude and latitude of the given places are ascertained. The 
excess difference between each is multiplied into itself and the products 
which are called squares (for the square of a number is that number 


^ Iq his XXI Chap, of the Indioa, 
Albiruni refers to several of his publica- 
tions in which the method of finding 
the distances has been worked out. 
These are not repeated but he gives the 
calculation of the deiintara i. e , differ- 
ence between the places according to the 
Hindu method as reported by Alfazari, 
in his Canon, via., “ Add together the 
squares of the sines of the latitudes of 
the two places and ta.ke the root of the 
sum. ^This root is the portio. Further 
square the difference of these two sines 
^dadd it to tU{^ portio. Multiply the 
14 


sum by 8 and divide the product by 377. 
The quotient is the distance between the 
two places according to a rough calcu- 
lation. On this Albiruni remarks, This 
method is found in the a^tronomioal 
books of, the Hindus, in conformity with 
the account of Alfazari save in one parti- 
culars. The here-mentioned portio is 
the root of the difference between the 
squares of j the sines of the two latitudes 
not the sum of their squares.” 1 do not 
find the calculation mentioned by Abul 
Fazl, of this astronomer.' 
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mnltiplied by itself) are set down and the two sqnar^ added 
their square root extracted. This root is then multiplied into Karol 
^hich is the extent of a degree according to the moderns, or into 66| which 
is the degree according to the ancients, and the product is the distance o 
the two places from each other. As long as a variation in the extent ol 
longitudes and latitudes arises, the excess is multiplied proportionatelj 

and the result ascertained; where the longitudes and latitudes are equal 

the rule does not hold good. This distance is calculated on the straight 
line, hut some discrepancy will occur from the curve in direction. Abu 
Eailidn Biruni has calculated this approximately and added a fifth of the 
result found. 


Singular Results arising prom Accident op Location. 

At the equator all the stars rise and set and the periods of both are 
equal. Night and day are constant in twelve hours each, and the move- 
ment of the celestial sphere is circular. In the first of Aries and Libra 
the sun is in the zenith and casts two shadows, and at these two periods 
where the temperature is equable over the greater part of the otKov/Acwy, at 
the equator the heat is excessive and the gnomon has no shadow. When 
the sun passes the first of Aries and inclines to the north, the shadow is 
thrown to the south, and when he passes the first of Libra and moves 
southwards, the shadow is cast to the north . The year has six seasons. T wo 
summers, from the lst° of Aries to the 16th° of Taurus, and from the 1st® 
of Libra to the 15th® of Scorpio ; two winters, from the 1st® of Cancer to 
the 16th° of Leo, and from the 1st® of Capricorn, to the 15th° of Aquarius. 
At the change of the Sun into Cancer, the temperature rises in the climatic 
zones inclined from the equator, whereas at the equator it is the beginning 
of winter. It has also two springs, from the 16th° of Leo to the end of 
Virgo, and from the 16th® of Aquarius to the end of Pisces ; and two au- 
tumns, from the 16bh® of Taurus to the end of the Gemini and from the 16th 
of Scorpio to the end of Sagittarius. Avicenna and some learned men 
maintain that the eqpator is the most equable in temperature of all coun- 
tries, because the seasons of cold and heat follow in close succession and 
the sun does not remain long in the zenith. Fakhr-Razi^ and another 

a 


I Matammad Ibn Zakariyyi ar R&zi is 
known in the Schools of Medicine of the 
middle ages as Basis, Rhazes or Rhazis, 
and aconsed of having become a Pyrrho - 
nian from misnnderstanding the teach- 
ing of Aristotle. D’Herbelot says that 
he had the reputation of a great philo- 


sopher and being as distinguished in 
Ghemiatr^^nd Astronomy as in Medicine, 
but the Wit of the envious asserted that 
he was an indifferent chemist since he 
could not cure his own blindness, and a 
worthless astronomer since he could not 
foresee the misfortune^hat befell lutt. 
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school select the fourth climate and say that “ although the sun’s stay in 
the zenith is but for a short period, on the other hand he is never more 
remote than 23 degrees and a fraction, and we observe that in places where 
the greatest altitude of the sun is less than its altitude at the equator, as 
for instance at Khwarizm, where his altitude on the first of Cancer is 71® 
which is 6® lower than his altitude at the equator, the people are much 
inconvenienced by the heat, while at the equator it is the cold season. But 
as the altitude there is 5° greater, it follows that the winter of the equator 
should be hotter than the summer of Khwarizm ; what then would its 
summer be ? And the colour and appearance of the Ethiopians who are 
near the zone of the equator support this view.” The partisans of each 
school, maintain their several opinions at considerable length. The true 
resolution is this, that equability in the sense of approximate similarity of 
conditions is more apparent at the equator, and great heat on account of 
this assimilation, is to a certain extent unfelt, because the sensations caused 
by physical impressions succeeding each other rapidly have less force, 
while sensations directly antagonistic are more perceptible though disre- 
garded in view of the equality in the constant proportions of heat and cold. 
In the first mentioned sense, therefore, Avicenna is correct, while in the 
latter, the opinion of Ar Razi is tenable. Every place which has not the 
equinoctial and its pole directly in the zenith is accounted among climatic 
zones inclined from the equator, and these are specially differentiated in 
five classes. The first is in a latitude less than the greatest declination of 
the Sun from the equator ; the latitude of the second is equal to the greatest 
declination : that of the third is greater than the declination but less than 
its complement measured from the equator : that of the fourth is equal to 


He is the reputed author of many works 
in Chemistry and Medicine, and of a 
commentary on Aristotle. The catalogue 
is noticed by Sachau, II, 342, Albirdni, 
Indioa. He died under the reign of A1 
Mu^tadir in A. H. 310. The works of 
Rasis translated into Latin or French 
were accounted among the treasures of 
the library belonging to the faculty of 
Medicine in Paris in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, In 1471 Louis the eleventh of 
Rrunoe borrowed them from that learned 
and deposited in pledge a quantity 
rt valuable plate and was moreover, 
compelled to procure a noDleraan to join 
wtth him as lar^ in a deed by which he 


bound himself to return them under great 
forfeiture ; v Robertson’s Hist. Charles 
V. Notes to Sec. I. But this fictitious 
value was due to the extreme rarity and 
therefore high price of books in general 
and not to the merit of the author. His 
name occurs also among theJ}Ooks which 
Chaucer’s Doctor of Physioke is said to 
have studied. 

Well knew be the old Esoulapius. 

And Diosoorides and eke Bufus. 

Old Hippocrates, Haly, and Galen. 

Serapyon, Kazis, and Avycen. 

Averrois, Damascicn, Constantyn. 

Bernard, and Gatesden and Gilbertyn. 

Prolog. Cant. Tales* 
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th* complement : that of the fifth is greater than the complement but less 
than 90° In the first, the sun is twice in the zenith, from the Ist of Aries 
to Cancer and from the 1st of Cancer to Libra and casts here also two 
shadows In the second he is only once in the zenith, m Cancer. Here 
and in the remaining zones where the sun does not culminate, the shadow 
is thrown to the north. At the spot where the pole of the equinoctial is 
directly perpendicular it is 90° and the movement of the celestial sphere 
is like a mill. The year there forms a nycthemeron as has already been 
explained. There is no doubt that the fabled darkness^ which is the tradi- 
tion of the vulgar, refers to the gloom of these nights. The points of the 
east, west, north and south are not here distinguishable. 

Some divide the olKoviievt) into three parts. The first is from the 
equator to a position the latitude of which is equal to the greatest declina- 
tion of the sun from the equator. The inhabitants of this region are called 
iSttdan (blacks), because the sun shining directly above them, they are coloured 
by its rjiys and their hair is curly. Those who dwell proximate to the equa- 
tor are called Zingis.* They arc absolutely black and scarce resemble human 
beings. Those who live near the region of the greatest declination, are less 
swarthy and being of moderate stature and equable disposition, are more of 
a class with the natives of Hindustan, and Yemen and some of the Mauri- 
tanian Arabs. The second is the region of which the latitude extends from 
the greatest declination to a quarter parallel with the Great Bear.® The 
colour of its inhabitants is inclined to fairness and as the sun does not 
shine perpendicularly above them and yet is never far removed, their 
bodies are fashioned in a naturally-adjusted mean, as the Chinese, the 
Turks, and the people of Khurasan, Irak, Persia and Syria. Of this race, 
those who dwell nearest to the south have a subtler intellect because they 
are nearer the zodiac and the orbits of the five planets, while those are of 
a more powerful build who inhabit the regions to the west. Proximity to 
the east produces a softness of frame and by such as these great deeds are 
never accomplished. The third region is parallel with the orbit of the 


^ It is here that eastern fable locates 
the fountain of the water of life, which 
the as mythical prophet, saint, or bard 
al Khidr is said to haye discovered and 
tasted, and received his immortality. He 
is allnded to in the 18 th Chapter of the 
Koran in the adventure with Moses from 
which may be traced the story of Par- 
nell* s Hermit. 

• The inhabitants of Zanguebar, includ- 


ing the “Zingis”of Ptolemy near the 
entrance of the Bed Sea and a large por- 
tion of inner Africa, v. Lane. Lex. 

• According to the VislmiDhamat the 
orbit of the Great Bear lies under the 
pole : under it the orbit of Saturn : then 
that of Jupiter : next. Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury and the Moon. They 
rotate towards the east like a mill in ft 
uniform motion peculi^ to each star. 
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beat Bear sucli as the country of the Sclavonians and Russians, and as 
I is distant from the Zodiac and little affected by the heat of the sun, the 
ud impels to hardihood, moisture is predominant, and natural living pro- 
sets do not mature. Their colour is fair, their hair red and worn long, 
ieir bodies sleek, their temper fierce and their disposition inclined to evil. 

[ermes,^ the most celebrated of the name, divides the earth into seven 

f 

srts analogous with the seven spheres, one within the other. The first 
iwards the south is the continent of India: the second, Arabia, Yemen, 
id Abyssinia : the third, Egypt, Syria and Mauritania : the fourth, Persia : 
le fifth, the Greeks, Sclavonians, Franks : the sixth, the Turks and the 
[hazars : the seventh, China, Khotan and Tibbet. 

It is said that Noah apportioned the length of the habitable globe 
ito three lots. The southern he gave to Ham, and this is the country of 
le blacks and the Arabs : the northern to Japhet, where the fair-skinned, 
iddy faced races dwell : the middle portion was assigned to Shem, in- 
abited by the wheat-coloured people. Feriddn divided the breadth of 
is dominions into three parts ; the eastern he .gave to Tur : the western to 
lalm and the intermediate tract to fraj. ‘Some of the Greeks have made 
wo sections of the habitable earth latitudinally from Egypt. The 
astern they call Asia, the western which is the Mediterranean Sea, they 
abdivide into two, that on the south being named Libya, the country of 
he negroes, and that on the north Europe* where dwell the white and 


Dme moving rapidly, others slowly. Al- 
iruni criticises this statement with his 
snal intelligence. See Indioa. Cap. 
lXVII, Sachan, p. 288. 

1 The Hermetic books are said by 
’abricins to be the forgeries of a Jew or 
f a semi-Platonio semi-Christian writer 
f abont the 2nd century after Christ, 
fermes Trismegistus himself is a fiction 
f the Neo Platonists and was the off- 
pring of the Oriental and Hellenic phi- 
c>sophie8. He was the supposed mystic 
uthor of all knowledge and the author, 
n the authority of Manetho, of 36,626 
ooks. As this number corresponds 
rith the total number of years of Bgyp- 
fon Chronology in the ** Ancient Chro- 
liole,” obtained by multiplying the 1461 
jears of the Canicular Cycle by 26, the 
pinoidence is sog|(eBtive that the 


computation of the books was of late 
date. Bochart understands by books, 
lines, and Homius, pages of papyrus. 
Galen regarded the Hermetical books of 
astrological botany as the work of an 
impostor. See Sir G Lewis. Astron. of 
the Anc, His principal works published 
under this name are given in the class 
Diet, of Dr. W. Smith. 

2 This tripartite division into Europe 
Asia and Libya was unknown ^o Homer, 
and the earliest allusions to it are found 
in the writers of the 1st half of the 6th 
century B. 0., vit. Aeschylus and Pindar 
and the logographers Hecatseus and 
Phereoydesj v. Art Asia, Smith C. D. 
Herodotus discusses it in Melpomene 
(42) with some wonder at the character 
of the division. 
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ruddy-oomplexioned races. Bisecting Asia from the angle between the 
east and north transversely in a southerly direction, they divide it into two 
segments, of which the inner is the less and the outer the greater. Thi 
middle is called Asia Minor and comprises the country of Iran, IJijAz, 
Yemen and Khoriisan. The outer is Asia Major, comprising China,! India 
and Sind. Some say that Hindu philosophers partition the habitable 
earth into a diagram of nine parts, viz., the south (dahkhin) the Arabian 
couutry ; the north (uttar), that of the Turks ; the east, (pirab), China ; 
the west, (pochcAim), Egypt and Barbary; the north-east (isdn), Khata 
and Khotan; the north-west (hdydb), the Greeks and Pranks; the south- 
west (notn'f) the country of the Copts and Berbers, Africa and Spain. The 
middle country was called Madkya-desa.^ But this account is not found in 
this order in any Sanskrit work nor is it thus handed down by any of the 
learned of this country. 


Bav/id^o) $V ruv SiovpKrdvruy /col Si€\6y 
Tt»v Aifiiriy re Kal ^Atririy ifol Edp(iirvy‘ oi 
yip fffUKpk tA dia<t>dpoyra aireuy iffri. ft.'hKet 
lk\v y^p vap* kp.'poripas vapdiKH ri Eipi^^rj' 
eUpeos 51 irdpt oiSi (rv/iBaAdeiy (palyerai 
ftoi eJyai* 

1 This partition into A. Major and A. 
Minor was not made, according to a 
writer in the Cl. Dio. till the 4th cen- 
tury of our era. Asia Major (A. ^ neydxri) 
was part of the continent E. of the 
Tanais, the Euxine, an imaginary line 
drawn from the Euxine at Trebizond to 
the Gulf of Issns and the Mediterranean. 
Jt included Sarmatia Asiatica, with all 
the Scythian tribes to the E., Colchis, 


Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, 
Arabia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, A g ay, 
ria. Media, Snsiana, Persia, Ariana, 
Hyroania, Margiana, Baotriana, Sogdi- 
ana, India, China. Asia Minor (A, ^ 
HiKpd, Anatolia) was the peninsula on the 
extreme W. of Asia, bounded by the 
Euxine, ^Egean and Mediterranean. 

* He has omitted the S. E. The dia- 
gram will be found in Albiruni's Indica 
Ch. XXXIX, 262, Sachau, with the 
authorities. Abul PazUs ill-digested 
knowledge is heaped up indiscriminately 
without order or method and without 
heed or consciousness of the worthless- 
ness of so much of it. 
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The Scale of Notation. 


Units np to 9 

... 

... 

Ekam. 

10 „ 100 ... 



Bai^a. 

100 „ 1000 ... 



S^ata. 

1,000 „ Jce. ... 


... 

Sahasra. 

10,000 „ &o. ... 

... 


Ayuta. 

100,000 

... 


Laksh vulg. lakh. 

1,000,000 

... 

... 

Prayuta. 

io,oco,ooo 

... 


Koti, vulg. Kror. 

100,000,000 

... 

... 

Arbuda. 

1,000,000,000 

... 

... 

Abja. 

10,000,000,000 ... 

... 


Kharba. 

100,000,000,000 ... 


... 

Nikharba. 

1,000,000,000,000 ... 



Maliapadma. 

10,000,000,000,000... 

... 

... 

Sanku. 

100,000,000,000,000 


... 

Jaladhi. 

1,000,000,000,000,000 

... 


Madhya. 

10,000,000,000,000,000 

... 

... 

Antya. 

100,000,000,000,000,000 

... 

... 

Pardrdha. 


The Brahmans have not more than eighteen places of notation, the 
first being units, Eham, and the rest proceeding by multiples of ten. All 
above units have a separate designation as above noted, thus difPering 
from the Greek compounds of notation, An intervening number of this 
scale, for instance, fifteen, is included in the second, one hundred and 
twelve, in the third place, and so on.^ And further by the addition of 
eleven places to the eighteen, they reckon up to twenty-nine places and em- 
ploying the terms of six of the series, the remainder are suffixed as com- 
pounds, as will be seen from what follows. Thus : Tens, hundreds, thousands, 
lakhs, tens of lakhs, krofs ; krors tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, lakhs, tens of lakhs, krofs of kroys ; krors of krors tens, hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands — nineteen places from the unit s place, and 
this illustrates the foregoing description. Krofs of krofs tens of thousands 
is 1,000,000,000,000,000,000, up to nine tens of thousands of krors of krors, 


^ Bead the 16th Chapter of Albirdni’s 
India in connection with this reckoning. 

sajs some maintain a 19th order 
called Bhdri. According to others the 
limit of reckoning is fcofi and starting 
from koti the sncoesiion would be koti, 


tens, hundreds, thousands, Ac. Saohan 
has inadvertently reversed this order, 
Albirdni adds that Dasi sahasra, and 
Dasd lahaha are used for the ^th and 7th 
orders respectively, as the terms AguUt 
and Praywta are rarely employed. 
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in 8, dosconding scstlc, niii© thousand krofs of krofs and nine, hundred 
80 on to nine. Again, krors of krofs lakhs, tens of krofs of krofs of lakhs, 
krors of kroys of kroys ; kroys of kroys of kroys tens, hundreds, thousands, 
tens of thousands, lakhs, tens of lakhs, kroys of kroys of kroys of kroys, i 
which series proceeds in the manner above given. 

The Greeks have their scale of notation from one to nine and the 
recurring ternary series they call a cycle. Thus from one to nine are units, 
from ten to ninety, tens, and from one hundred to nine hundred, hundreds, 
This is termed the first cycle. From one thousand to nine thousand arc 
units of thousands, from ten thousand to ninety thousand are tens of 
thousands, and from one hundred thousand to nine hundred thousand are 
hundreds of thousands. This they call the second cycle. And thus at the 
end of each cycle the word “ thousands ” is added, as for instance, the 
third cycle begins with units of thousands of thousands, i, e., a thousand 
thousand, followed by tens of thousands of thousands, i, e., ten thousand 
thousand up to ninety thousand thousand. Next follows hundreds of 
thousands of thousands, t. e., a hundred thousand thousand. The begin- 
ning of the fourth cycle is units of thousands of thousands of thousands, and 
so on throughout the remainder of the series. The designations in all are 
but three, viz,^ tons, hundreds, thousands, and as to what is said in ancient 
books of this system being borrowed from the Greeks, the version above 
given certainly does not support it. 


1 10, 000, 000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. Twenty-nine plaoes from the units. 
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4»Thb Quarters of the G-lobb. 


The Hindus term a quarter diU and also dig^ and of these they reckon 
ben. Each of them they consider to "be under a tutelary spirit whom they 
name Big^pdla as will appear in the following table 


Sanskrit name of 
quarter. 

English. 

Regent. 

Ptirva 

East 

Indra. 

Agni 

South-east 

Agni.* 

Dakshipa 

South 

Yama. 

Nairpita 

South-west 

Nairrita. 

Pai^cliima 

West 

Varuna. 

Vayaviya 

North-west 

Vayu. 

Uttara 

North 

Kuvera. 

r^dna 

North-east 

r^dna. 

Urddhva 

Above 

Brahma. 

Adha(i 

Below 

Naga. 


Some assign a quarter to the interval between the upper and lower 
regions and thus reckon eleven. The regent of this is Budra. 


1 Hind. from Sansk. f^, 

* Indra is the Indian Jnpiter ; in Sansk. 
Dyansb-pitar, or that one among the 
many Jupiters which personified the 
firmament and whose epithets, in Sans* 
krit, are aooording to Sir W. Jones, the 
same with those of the Jove of JEnnins as 
expressed in the line. 

Aspioe hoc snblime candens qnem invocant 
omnes Jovem. 
Agni is the god of fire, and one of the 
most ancient objects of Hindu worship 
who answers to the Vulcan of Egypt, 
Yama in the Vedas is the god of the 
dead with whom the departed spirits 
dwell. The S, W. regent is a demon or 
Bikshasa. Varnna is one of the oldest 
vedio deities, and like its derivative 
OSpay^s a personification of the all-en- 
®o*npassing sky. The name also designa- 


tes one of the lunar mansions. The god 
of the air, the Hindu Eolus is represented 
by Vayu and is associated in the Vedas with 
Indra, riding in the same car. Kuvera, 
as living in the shades and being the god 
of wealth, unites the characteristics of 
Pluto and Plutus. H&na is a name of 
Siva or of one of his manifestations. 
The serpent worshipping Nagas may 
boast of their connection with or descent 
from this regent of the nether world. 
I shall not pursue the legend of their 
origin and refer the reader for the more 
particular history of the a|^ove names, 
among numerous sources of information, 
to Sir W. Jones* Essay on the Gods of 
India and Greece, to Dowson’s Diet, of 
Hindu Mythology, and to Lassen, Indisoh 
Alterthum. 


15 
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ANIMAL LIFE. 


Animal Life. 

This subject cannot be altogether omitted and shall be cursorily 
touched upon. In what relates to man, somewhat has already been sel 
down. In distinguishing the finer shades observable in the measure oi 
divergence in the dispositions of men in this region of the globe, investiga- 
tion points to little discovery. Judges of character, generally, when consi- 
dering the Hindn people, incline to the ancient opinion that each of them 
is a presentment of the race contained in the individual. One, from the 
eminence of his virtues will be beyond price ; another will be dear at the 
basest coin. If regarded with the eyes of impartiality, the sincerely devout 
of this country are unlike the seekers of God in other lands and in warring 
with interior spiritual foes that wear the guise of friends, they are rarely 
to be matched. Their knowledge of affairs, capacity in execution, reckless- 
ness of valour, fidelity, especially in times of difficulty, their devoted 
attachment and disinterested service, and other eminent good qualities are 
beyond measure great. And yet there are many obdurate and pitiless 
spirits, devoid of gentle courtesy who for the merest trifle will rise to the 
shedding of blood, and marvellous are the talcs told of these ravening 
fiends in the guise of angels. 

The Hindu philosophers reckon four states of auspiciousness which 
they term rarna.^ I, Brcthmana. 2 As/iaHyu vulgarly, 3. VaiSija 

vulgarly Bais. 4. 8’Mra, vulgarly sudra. Other than these are termed 
MUcholiha. At the creation of the world the first of these classes was pro- 
duced from the mouth of Brahma, a brief account of whom has already 
been given : the second, from his arms ; the third, from his thigh and the 
fourth from his feet the fifth from the cow Kdmadhenu? the name of 
Mlechcha being employed to designate them. 


1 The term in its primitive meaning 
Bigniaes ‘colour, the Aryans from the 
north priding themselves on their fa’r 
complexion, in contradistinction to the 
•black skin; typical of the indigenous 
races. The term subsequently was ap- 
plied to caste. The various theories 
critical and legendary of the origin of 


castes are carefully stated by Mui? 
(Sansk. Tei^ts, Vol. I.) who may be com- 
pared with Lassen, I. 794. 

* The granter of desires,* said to have 
been produced at the churning of theV 
ocean, belonging to the sage Vasishtha. | 
Called also Kdma-duh, Saval4 and Sura- 1 
bhi. Dowson. 
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The Brahmans have six recognised duties. 1. The study of the Vedas 
and other sciences. 2. The instruction of others (in the sacred texts). 

3. The porformanc? of the Jag^ that is oblation of money and kind to the 
Devatas. 4. Inciting others to the same. 6. Giving presents. 6. Receiv- 
ing presents. 

Of these six the Kshatriya must perfom three, 1. Perusing the holy 
texts. 2. The performance of the Jag. 3. Giving presents. Further 
they must, 1. minister to Brahmans. 2. Control the administration of 
worldly government and receive the reward thereof. 3. Protect religion. 

4, Exact fines for delinquency and observe adequate measure therein. 
6. Punish in proportion to the offence. 6. Amass wealth and duly 
expend it. 7. Supervise the management of elephants, horses, and cattle 
and the functions of ministerial subordinates. 8. Levy war on due occa- 
sion. 9. Never ask an alms. 10. Favour the meritorious and the like. 

The VaUtja also must perform the same three duties of the Brahman, 
and in addition must occupy himself in: 1. Service. 2. Agriculture. 
3. Trade. 4. The care of cattle. 5. The carrying of loads. 

From birth to the time of investiture with the sacred thread, these 
ten duties may be performed by all the three castes above-mentioned. 

The Sudra is incapable of any other privilege than to serve these 
three castes,^ wear their cast-olf garments and eat their leavings. He may 
be a painter, goldsmith, blacksmith, carpenter, and trade in salt, honey, 
milk, butter-milk, clarified butter and grain. 

Those of the fifth class, are reckoned as beyond the pale of religion, like 
infidels, Jews and the lihe. By the inter-marriages of these, sixteen other 
classes are formed. The son of Brahman parents is acknowledged as a 
Brahman. If the mother be a Kshatriya, (the father being a Brahman) 
the progeny is called Murdhavankta. If the mother be a Vaisya, the son 
is named Amhastha^^ and if a Sudra girl, Nish&da. If the father and 
mother are both Kshatriya, the progeny is Kshatriya. If the mother be a 
Brahman, (and the father a Kshatriya) the son is called Suta. If the 
mother be a Vaisya, the son is Muhisya. If the mother be a Sudra, the pro- 


^ See these duties in the Institutes of 
Mann, I, 88, and ff., p. 12, Baruell. 

* The text has Antaf; The term I have 
employed is taken from the ordinances of 
Mana and is found in the texts of Sir W, 
Jones and of Burnell These names and 
^any other variations of the progeny of 
inter-marriages will be fouo j in the tenth 
chapter of the Ihstitates of Menu. The 


management of horses and driving wagons, 
is therein said to be the occupation of 
Sutas ; tho practice of medicine that of 
Amba^thas ; attendance on women, that 
of Vaidehakas ; trade that of Mdgadhas ; 
killing fish that of Nish&das ; garpeutry of 
Ayogavas. Catching and killing animals 
that live in holes, is the ooonpatiott of 
K^attars, Ugras, and Fukkasas. 
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geny is Ugra, If both parents be Vai^ya, the progeny is Vai4ya. If the 
mother be a Brahman, (which is illicit) the progeny is Vaideha but if she be 
ft Kshatriya, which also is regarded as improper, he is Mdgadha. From 
the Vai^ya by a Sddra mother is produced a Karana. When both parents' 
are Sddra, the progeny is Sddra. If the mother be a Brahman, the pro- 
geny is Ohanddloi, If she be a Kshatriya, it is called Front, 

a Sddra by a Vai^ya girl is produced the Ayogava, 

In the same away still further ramifications are formed, each witi 
different customs and modes of worship and each with infinite distinctions 
of habitation, profession, and rank of ancestry that defy computation. 

The Brahmans, in regard to the study of the Vedas, are of four classes, 
and each occupies himself with the perusal of a special sacred work.* There 
are twenty ways of reading the pigveda ; the Yajurveda has eighty-six ; 
the SamavedUf one thousand, and the Atharvavedaj five, and their several 
disciples fall into distinct categories. There may be also ten distinctions 
of Brahmans, according to their occupations. 1. Deva. 2. Muni. 3. 
Dvi-ja. 4. Baja. 5. Vaii^ya. 6. Sddra. 7. Bi^alaka. 8. Pa4u. 9. 
Mlechchha. 10. Chandala. 

The first named perform the Hom^ for themselves, not for others, and 
give presents, but do not receive them, and learn, but do not teach. The 
second perform the Horn for others as well as for themselves and receive 
gifts and teach. The third class^ hare twelve distinctive notes. The six 
aforesaid and 7. Meekness. 8. Restraint of the five senses from things 
unlawful. 9. Unshrinking from austerities. 10. Attachment to the 
precepts of the Vedas. 11. Taking no life. 12. Attributing the posses- 
sion of nothing to themselves. The fourth class perform the same offices 


I Aooording to Barnell, (X. 306) the 
term is K?attar, Sir W. Jones writes 
Cshi*ttri. Mail (Sans. Texts, I. 174), 
Eshattfi. 

* Aooording to Albirdni,Tyasa divided 
the Yeda ii^o the foar parts named be- 
low, and to eaoh of his four pupils, he 
taught a separate Veda to be learnt by 
heart. They are enumerated in the 
same order as the four parts of the Veda; 
Paila, Vailampfiyana, Jaimiui, Sumantu, 

® This oblation consists in casting 
olarihed butter, &o., into the sacred fire 
•a an ottering to the gods, with uivoca- 
tiona and prayers aooording to the ohjeot 


of sacrifice. 

4 The three castes of the Brahman, 
Eshatriya and Vailya, were called, dvi-jfty 


twice-born, from their title to investiture 
with the sacred thread which literally 
constitutes the Second birth, but the 
term is particularly applied to the Brah- 
mans, who maintain that their caste 
alone remains, the other three having been 
lost or degraded and it is generally ac- 
cepted that the pure Eshatriya or Vai^ 
does not now exist. The intercourse 
and inter-marriage of various castes HM 
produced the mixed castes called Vamft' 
Sankara, see Dowson, 886. 
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U 9 the Kshatriya, The fifth, those of the Vaiiiya. The sixth, those of the 
3fidra. The seventh class have the characteristio of cats,* go from door to 
loor and mix with high and low. The eighth, like brutes* know not good 
:rom evih The ninth follow the practices of the Mlechchhas (barbarians 
non- Aryans), and the tenth are low outcasts and eat carrion. 

The Ki|hatriya form two races, the Surajhanii (Solar dynasty) and 
;he Sortiahanii (Lunar dynasty). The first mentioned are descendants of 
ihe Sun. It is said that by the volition of Brahma, Manchi^ was created, 
who begot KaJyapa (Muni), from whom the Sun (Vivas vdn or Sfirya) 
jprung. From him was produced Vaimswata from whose nose Ikshwdku 
jame fprth by a sneeze and from him the succeeding generations proceeded. 
Three princes cf this race ruled the world and extended their dominion 
)ver the seven climes. These were Raja Sagara,* Raja Khatwdnga, and 
Raja Raghu. 

The second race is descended from the Moon. From Brahma was 
bom Atrii from whose right eye came forth the Moon (Soma) who begot 
Mercury (Budha) and from him proceeded the succeeding generations. 
Two princes of this race held universal sway, namely, B6jd Yudhisthira 
and RAjd Satdnika. There are more than five hundred tribes of the 
Kshatriyas of whom fifty-two are preeminently distinguished and twelve 
are of considerable importance. At the present day, no trace of the true 
Kshatriya exists. Some of their descendants, abandoning the profession 
of arms, have taken to other occupations and this class is known to the 
world by this name. Another body of them adopting the sword as their 
calling are designated Rajpfits, and are divided into thousands of septs. 
record the names of a few of the most renowned, that are now in His 
Majesty’s service, 

1. The Rdthor; there are several tribes of this clan in service. 
They number sixty thousand cavalry^ and two hundred thousand infantry. 


^ The Bi^&laka, from Sansk firvtV a 
cat. 

* The Palu from Sansk. inQt ^ quad- 
ruped. 

* Abul Fazl’s names and translitera- 
tions are inoorreot. I substitute the true 
readings of the names as far as 1 am able 
to discover them. 

^ Notices of these three legendary 
BKiices will be found in Bowson. After 
Baghu the line praotically loses its 
original name of the Sdrajbanfi and is 


known as Baghnban^i or Baghn-bania 
from whom Bama Ohandra descended 

i 

and whose epio the Baghn-vanla in 19 
cantos was sung by E&liddtis. Sagara 
was a king of Ayodhyi and his wile 
Sumati was delivered of a gourd contain- 
ing 60,000 seeds which became embryos 
and grew. The anxious father placed 
them on milk but afterwards provided 
each with a nurse and at tei» months’ old 
they were all able to run about. 

6 See Vol. I, p. d72» note for the term 
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2 . The Chauhiin are divided into several^ branches, viz., Sdngira, Khichi, 
Deora, Ha^a, and Narbau. The troops of the clan number fifty thousand 
cavalry and two hundred thousand infantry. 3. The Pauwdr. In ancient 
times, of this tribe was the royal dynasty in Hindustan, and it numbered 
many clansmen. At the present time their force consists of twelve thousand 
cavalry and sixty thousand foot. 4. The JMoh. Fifty-thousand cavalry 
and two hundred thousand foot. 5. Bhati. 6. Jiirejah. 7. Januhah, 
to which clan the Khanzadahs of Mewat belong. 7. Gelildt. Twenty 
thousand cavalry and three hundrcjl thousand foot. 8. Sesodia. 9. 
Chandrawat. 10. The Kachhwahah, who are celebrated among the Raj- 
pdts, and number twenty thousand cavalry, and one hundred thousand 
infantry. 11. The Solankhi. Thirty thousand cavalry and one hundred 
thousand infantry. 12. Parihara. 13. Ton war, for a time the sovereign- 
ty of this country rested in this tribe. They number ten thousand horse 
and twenty five thousand foot. 14. Badgiijar. Ten thousand horse, and 
forty thousand foot. Each of these tribes claims an ancestry traced 
back to hundreds of thousands of years, a source of splendid pride to 
the intelligent judgment and is indeed a theme far above the level of an 
idle tale to distract the mind. 

The Vaisya and the Siidra arc in the same way divided into numer- 
ous branches. For instance, there is one caste of the Vaisyas called Banik, 
more commonly termed Baniyd, (grain-merchant). The Persians name 
them Bakkdl and of these there are eighty-four divisions. 

There are besides troops of astonishing sorcerers, cunning jugglers, 
wonder-working magicians, and conjurers of such sleight of hand, 
performing such extraordinary feats that not the vulgar alone, but the 
acutest minds are deceived ijito a belief in their miraculous powers. 
For instance, one of them will say in broad day-light to one of the specta- 
tors : “ I have just returned from heaven, and having there been assured 
of your honour and probity, I entrust my wife td your care.” Tiien placing 
her in his charge, ho takes a coil of rope of untanned hide, one end of 
which he holds in his hand, and flings the coil to such a height that the 
other end becomes invisible. By means of this he mounts up and is lost to 
sight. Aher a little time his limbs one after the other come falling from 
above, upon which the woman, after their national rite, burns herself in 
presence of the spoctatoi*s and is consumed to ashes. In a brief space of 


applied to the RAthor Cavalry 
and Yol. II, p. n. for its true signiftoa- 
tion. 

A Bherriag gives the names of twenty- 


four branches, 1, Chap, Y. The deeds of 
many of these famons clans are preserved! 
by Tod in his Rajasthan. 
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time, the man himself reappears and claims his charge. The spectators 
relate to him what has happened which he afPects to disbelieve, and hasten- 
ing to the house of the person to whom ho had entrusted her, calls to his 
wife from the door. She comes forth, giving thanks for his safety, and 
leaves the spectators in bewilderment. Again ho will cut a man up into 
forty pieces, and cover him over with a sheet. Then at his summons, the 
man will appear unhurt and answer for his reality.^ 

Or, he will place some grains of mustard seed in the palm of his hand, 
and by some incantation, will make it straiglit way shoot and hear leaves 
and fruit. In the same way they will produce mangos and melons out of 
season. In short, the marvels of their sorceries, and snake-charming 
and the like, are beyond expression. 

Languages. 

Throughout the wide extent of Hindustan, many are the dialects that 
are spoken, and the diversity of tho.so that do not excliido a common inter- 
intelligibility are innumerable. Those forms of speech tliat are not under- 
stood one of another, are the dialects of Delhi, Bengal, Multan, Mdpvaf, 
Gujarat, Telinganah,* Marliatta, Karuatik, Sind, Afghan of Shdl (between 
Sind, Kabul, and Kandahar), Beluchistan, and Kashmir. 


1 Similar performances are described 
bv Ibn Batutah who witnessed them at 
an entertainment of the Viceroy of 
Khansa (Kinsay of Polo) Another wit- 
ness to similar feats is Edward Melton, 
an Anglo-Dutoh traveller who was pre- 
sent at a like scone in Batavia in 1670, 
where the limbs that fell snccossively 
were oangbt up and cast into a basket. 
The laist fragment was che head and no 
sooner had it touched the ground than 
the man who had gathered up the limbs 
into the basket, turned them all out 
topsy turvy. Melton continues as fol- 
lows : “ Then straightway we saw with 
these eyes, all those limbs creep together 
i^ain, and in short, form a whole man 
who at once could stand and go just as 
before without showing the least damage. 
Never in my life was I so astonished as 
when 1 beheld this wonderful perform- 
ance and 1 doubted now no longer that 
these misguided men did it by the help 


of tho Devil." The Memoirs of the 
Emporor Jahangir furnish further testi- 
mony of similar porformancos by seven 
jugglers from Bengal. In one feat, 
a man is sovorod limb from limb and 
decapitated and reproduced from under 
a sheet. In tho other tho Emperor says, 
‘They produced a chain 50 cubits in 
length and throw ono end of it towards 
the sky whore it remained as if fastened 
to some thing in tho air. A dog was 
brought forward and being placed at the 
lower e.xtreinity of the chain, immediate- 
ly ran up and disappeared -in the air. 
In tho same manner, a hog, a panther, ^ 
lion and a tiger were successively sent 
up and all equally disappeared, A^ 
last they took down the chain and put it 
into a bag, no ono discovering in what 
way the different animals wofe made to 
vanish. Tnle's Marco Polo. Sd. 71, 

p. 281. 

t See Vol. II, pp. 228-30, notes. By 
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Fauna. 

A summary description of the noblest of the animal creation having 
been given, I proceed to notice the lower types of animal life. 

The Ban^^nus is an animal like a baboon, dark in colour, and in 
stature and face resembling a human being and walks on two feet, 
Although it has no tail, its body is slightly covered with hair. One of 
these was brought to His Majesty fiom Bengal which performed the most 
astonishing antics. Elephants, lions, ^ leopards, panthers, tigers, bears, 
wolves and dogs of various breeds, and monkeys, lynxes, hysenas, jackals, 
foxes, otters, cats, white and tawny and even winged that will fly for a 
short distance, and other kinds of animals are numerous. Barddl is the 
•name of an animal smaller than a dog but preys upon lions and other wild 
beasts. Through the encouragement of His Majesty, the breed of horses 
is as fine as those of Irak and Arabia. The rhinoceros is a stupendous 
ci:eature. He is twice the size of a buffalo and much resembles a horse in 
armour. His feet and hoofs are like those of an elephant, and his tail 
similar to a buffalo’s, and he has a pastem-joint like a horse. On the point 


the Teling&nah is meant Telega, which 
was called by the Sanskrit writers An- 
dhra, the ancient name applied at one 
time to the whole country of Telingfina. 
Most of the languages enumerated are 
but dialects of Hindi. As Mr. Beames 
states in his introduction to the com- 
parutire Grammar of the modern Aryan 
Languages, Gujar&ti is a dialect of the 
Sauraseni Fr&krit, the parent of Hindi. 
Panjabi is but an old Hindi dialect. 
Bengali, perhaps the most modern of the 
Indian vernaculars, three centuries ago 
oloaely resembled the Hindi still spoken 
in eastern Behdr. Oriya is in some 
respects more like Hindi than Bengali. 
I3indhi is fundamentally distinct, but with 
nnmistakeable traces of kinship which 
are far more pronounced in Marathi. 
1 refer the student to this able synopsis 
of the languages and literature of Hindu- 
stan. The place of Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits in the history of the Indian 
vanuumlars is briefly outlined for the 


general reader in Sir W. Hunter’s India, 
(I. G. IV) with his usual crispness of 
touch and treatment. 

1 Lions are mentioned, according to 
Lassen, in the oldest Indian writings. 
They have now nearly disappeared, as 
they have from Persia, Syria, Asia Minor 
and Macedonia. Alexander found them 
in the Eastern Panjab. Lassen supposes 
the tiger to have advanced as the lion 
diyappeared. The Indian hounds were 
famous and a Babylonian satrap had so 
many that four villages were specially 
taxed for their maintenance. They were 
considered worthy to bo presented to 
Alexander the Great by king Sopeithes. 
See Lassen’s note on this. 

The winged cat is probably the flying 
squirrel which Mr. Boutledge informs 
me is called by the natives urti hilU, * 

Sard61 in Sanskrit signifies a tiger, 
but here is perhaps meant some species 
of wild d(^ which in packs of 6 or 7 
will hunt down the fiercest game. 
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of his snout he carries a single horn and his hide is so thick that an aiTOW 
will not pierce it. Of this, breast-plates and shields and the like are made, 
and he is bold enough to charge a man on horseback. The black antelope, 
has two long horns and for beauty and swiftness'is unrivalled among his 
kind. The deer, from which the musk is taken, is larger than the fox, and 
his coat is rough. He shows two tusks and protuberances ?n place of horns. 
They are common in the northern mountains. The Yak approximates to 
the domestic cow but of its tail is made the kntds^ or fringed tassel, and 
many they join together. There is also the civet cat. 

The Shdrak^ is an astonishing talker, and listeners would not distin- 
guish its tones from human speech. 

The Mynah^ is twice the size of the SMralc^ with glossy black plumage, 
but with the bill, wattles and tail-covci’ts yellow. It imitates the human 
voice and speaks with great distinctness. 

Parrots are of different colours, red, white and green and talk like 
human beings. At the present time, under His Majesty’s patronage, animals 
of all kinds from Persia, Turkestan, and Kashmir whether game or other, 
have been brought together to the wonderment of beholders. 

The Kdel^^ is like a mynah, jet black with crimson iridos and a long 
tail. Eomance sings of its loves as of those of the bulbul. 

The Papihdj^ is smaller than the Kdcl, with a shorter and slenderer 
tail. Its love is chanted in story. It is in full song in the beginning of the 
rainy season and has a peculiar note and its plaintive strain is heard 


1 See Vol. II, p. 172, n. 2, Vuller dis- 
tinctly (Lexicon) names the Gao IJ^utds 
as the Yak Tibetanas or Bos grunniens. 

* In Sansk. Shdrika, Ilind. Sharik, 
Sarik or Sarak. In Bengal the word is 
written and pronounced Sdlilc and- ap- 
plied to the common Mynah, the Acri- 
dotheres tristis, which is occasionally a 
fine talker. 

8 Enlabes intermedia. Jerdon. The 
Nepal Hill Mynah, found also in Assam, 
and about the Chittagong tracts, more or 
less with^ these characteristics. There 
are various species not easily distinguished 
by the inexpert. 

^ Eudynamys Orientalis, Jerdon. The 
Cuoulus according to Linnmus. It is 
well-known throughout India. Its name 
is from its cry of koil-koil which in- | 
16 


creases in volume of sound as it goes 
on. The fonmlo lays its eggs in the nest 
of the common crow, generally OJily one 
and Bomeiimos destroys the eggs of the 
crow at the time of depositing her own. 
The crows appear to be aware of the fact 
when too late and often pursue these 
cuckoos with groat fury. 

6 Coccystes' Melanoloucos, Jordon, 
Tlio piedcrested cuckoo, ^t is found 
all over India, and is above of a nniform 
black with a greenish gloss. Jordon 
nnroraantically desoribos it as very noisy 
with a high pitched inotallio note, which 
would appear highly calculated to re- 
open any old wounds or ^auso a fresh 
one. It is best known in Hindu poetry 
under the name of Chiitak. 
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oftenest at night, and makes love’s unhealed wounds bleed anew. It is 
from its note that the word pin is taken, which in Hindi signifies ‘ beloved.’ 

The IlarilS has green plumage with a white bill and crimson irides, 
smaller than the ordinal^'’ pigeon. It never settles upon the ground and 
when it alights to drink, it carries with it a twig which it keeps beneath 
its feet till its thirst is (pieiiched. 

The Baya^ is like a wild sparrow but yellow. It is extremely intelli- 
gent, obedient and docile. It will take small coins from the hand and 
bring them to its master and will come to a call from a long d^iiitice., Its 
nests are so ingeniously constructed as to defy the rivalry of (ilever arti- 
ficers. * • ‘ 

The astonishing feats which the animals of this conntiy cast perform 
and their beautiful variety of colouring is beyond the power of my inox- 
porieiico to describe. Former romancers have related stories in abuhd- 
aneo of their extraordinary characteristics but the writer of this work men- 
tions nothing that he ha.s not himself seen or heard from accurate observers. 


1 wiito of things within my ken 
Nor toll a twice-told tale again. 


I Al»o UariyAl, tho Crncopus Phicni. 
eopterjid, or Bongnl Grooti ri|;ron, 
(Jertlon). ^ho text is evidenlly in error, 
omitting tho ne^ivtiro Ijeforo tho word 
‘lotth'fl,' which stultifies tlio sonso of 
whftt follows. ( I hid win confirms mo in 
this opinion, but whether tho fact i.s no 
or not, is nnothor point. Jordon does 
nob nlludo to it. It is incorrect to s.ay 
that it is smnllor than tim ordinary 
pigeon; tho roverso is tho case, with 
regard to this particular species though 
somo kinds, of wiiich thoro nro many, may 
be and aro smaller. * 

t PlocQUs^bnya or common weaver* 
bird. Us long retort -shaped nest is a 
familiar sight in India. Jerdon says that 
it can be taught to pick up rings or such 
like articles dropped down a well or 


— ■■- r ' — 

I carry a note on a given signal. Mr Blyth 
has seen it tiro off a ininiaturo cannon 
ami apply tlio m.'itcli five or six tinicf 
before the powder ignited, wliich it 
tin.illy did with a report loud enough to 
friifhten nil the crows in tlio ncighbour- 
bood, whilo tho little binl remained 
perched on the gun without moving. In 
their breeding plumage, the old males 
have the crown of tho ho.id yellow, tho 
re.st of tlio upper plumngo with the 
wings nnd tail, dull brown, edged with 
pale fulvous brown ; tho breast is bright 
yellow, but in tho younger, pale rosty *, 
whilo iho females and tho males in 
winter dress totally want the yellow 
head, tho crown being brown with 4»rk 
streaks. 
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and MFA>ilil!K<. 
MetL<ures. 


6 Atoms' 

6 Martchi 

ZKX^dcd 
8 SmJurf 
4 IBairley oorna 
6 Sufkh 
^ A Mdshah 


= 1 }[(tru'h{. 

= I Klou'dnt, (Urn''sii'M in'/ra). 
= 1 SarshnJ, (Hrassii-u juiMvii) 
» I lliirloy c»)rn. 
m 1 iSurkli (Al)rus jwvnitoriiis), 
as 1 Mushah. 

» 1 Janh. 


' Sao Vol. I, p. 16, II and p. 3^', f<>r 
ol iheae neaaaret and the winKl'tA ()i:a 
foltoaf. Tha JSth Chapter of Alliiiuni 
deati.with tie metrology of the llitiduM 
and maf^W c^'^ed with iheKO mon. 
enrea. 1 li^hd a very valnable noto by 
Dr. P{aiii,^0hfator of the IhibMnmu, 
Hoyiil Botanliat Gardena, Calcutta, «)ii tbo 
difiiiuction between tho kiuda of miHtnid 
cnileil ^KUardal’ and ‘SurHliaf’ in tho 
^text and which remarkably coj»tli ni<i by 
actual experiment tho accuracy «>f the 
weights. To Dr. King, the distingui-^hod 
Superintendent of the Gardens, to whom 
1 have already exprefls<^<l iny many ohliga* 
tions in tho 2ml Vol. of tho work, I am 
again indebted for tho learned co-opera- 
tion of Dr, Praia. 

“Khardal” and “Sarshaf' are both 
names that are applied to Blac-r-mumtard 
(Bbasstca nigra). 

The former name is, Watt says, (in 
iHct. Econ. frod, I, 621) applied, with a 
qnnliftoation, to Wuits mlmtard; the 
hiiWar apparently is not. 

There is littlo doubt that by the lower 
Qnitdfihe two (KuRROAb) tho seed of 
Black p tme moStaMl in^meant. 

Tbeqnesiion if aa to ihe^dootity of the 
other unit. 

'lUlN '‘Sarahaf” been applied to both 
itid '^Khardal ’* reetricted to black ina»- 


tnrd, »in«' w»)iiM Jiuvc frit iiiclnii'd to say 
that whim muKtiird (Nniij/n-. albn) wnf 
intciidt'd But it mint bo riMnombered 
that wiiito mtiHliird is an uticommoti 
plant in Ania; ami that IbiiKhicr oidy 
HpoakHof it ns a plant of w'iihIc plucoH and 
giovcH in tinot'i*, Pulct-liim and Tanriis, 
(not oven adtnii ling it as a Porsian species) 
and that, its Rordt^, though much larger 
than thoRo of /I. nh/ru, do not «nit the 
‘ conditions rc(|uir< d bettor tlnin those of 
another hpooics to ho motilioncd itnrne* 
di.itoly, Tliin is /b*a^‘i the well* 

I known Indian mustard or lidi which is 
I riiliiv.itod in I’rTf-ia, aa it is in India, for 
i its oil. Tlio vornnciilar names given by 
j Wall do not includo “ Khardal " alone or 
; qnalitiod, but apparently llie " Sarshaf ” 
I appears {n, •/ , in the Ihmgali namo " Bii 
Burisha”) and this, tliereforo, seoms io 
bn tho Hj)ecins that host Buils tho condi* 
tions; f«>r Abul I'nzl would bo most pro* 
bably referring to a weB* known and 
common plant by his second word, , 

As reganls the physin.'il conditionf, 
i?fli seeds seem to suit very well, so far 
as tho Calcutta llerbarinm material goef. 
For in weighing 3 ri|KJ seeds of Brossuc 
nijri from Madeira againskons ripe seed 
of India BriiA»\oi j%inc9af ibo scale ihowi 
I vi>ry close approximation in weight ; and 
6 ripe seeds of Braapa JmcM from 
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2 fiink = 1 J^aul 

2 Kaul = 1 Tdhhah. 

2 nichah = 1 Stiki. 

2 Sukti = 1 PaZ. 

2 Pal = Palm of the hand. 

2 Palms = 1 Anjali^ (two hands joined with tlie palms hol- 

2 AnjaU = 1 Munika, [lowed. 

2 Miinika = I Prnsthn. 

4 Prastha = 1 Adhaha, 

4 Adhaka = 1 P/owa. 

2 />/”««« = I Surpa. 

2 Si'irpa = 1 Kluiri. 

The Khiri of the present day is three times this measure. 


India exactly balance u rijw Rraiii of 
barley frotii Afghanistan, though n rii )0 
bnrloy*oorn from Europe outweighs 
them. 

Attached are notes of synonyms of tho 
two species ! — 

(a) Bkassica NiuttA K<H'h, Denfs.;/*. /Y. iv, 
713. 

Bohs FI. Ch'icnf. I, 300. 
Uoi’^licr ill, n>ul 7Vin/n«., 
Jour. Ai«« i^oc. r, 170. 
Jfooki'rfil. and T. A/nhv-*., 
Flor, Brit. In 1. I, l,jd. 

Ihct. Kcon, Prod. 
Ind, I, 530. 

Bkassica (mol.'uu)siu!\pl.sl nigra ; tho 
“tnio” ninst.ard, or “black” 
mustard; tho ‘'Klordiil” of 
tho Amlw, but also tlic “ Sar- 
shaf” of Indian mc<lical prao* 
tico. 

Synonyms. Ulnapin tjinM Linnams, Sp. 

ri , 033 

Wall Cat. I79t). 
8, ervMmoidti Uoxb., FI. 
Ind. iii, 123. 

This is onltivfttod in EnrojK) genorally j 
in Northern Africa, from Madeira to 
Egypt and Abyssinia ; in tho Orient., 
Ambia, Asia Minor, Fortia, Afghanis* 
Ian } in Torkestan and Tibet i and (lo* 


cally) in India. 

Tliroo kcchIs of this^ono seed of Rai, 
(l>) Uka^mca Ji'NCKA Hook. f. and Thoms,, 
Jour. Linn. Soc. v, 
170 . 

Hook. f. and T. Anders., 
Flor. Bnt. Ind. I, 
157 . 

ind/, J)i t. Rcf>n. Prod. 
Ind. I, 528. 

Biu.ssict (Ccratosinapis) jnncei; tho 
“ Indian ” mu.stard ; tho ** llai ” 
of Indian culliv.itorH. 

Syno.n\M‘«, Bmn.'^ica BWhlonovH Boiss., 
Ann. Sc. Snt., (1812j, 88. 
{>’iw/ji.i Jiinceu Linmens, Sp. 
ri.,t):]K 

Boisii., FI. Orient. I 39A, 
8. inftyn/'/’ia Willd., Uort. 
Berel., t. 1 K 

iS rarnosa Uoxh., FI. Ind, iii, 
S. rii.jo.o'a Hoib., FI. Ind. iii, . 
S cunet/ofut Uoxb., FI. Ind. iii. 
This is cultivated (“ ColitnroHcaasa” 
FI. Oj-iVnb, 1. c.), in Egypt ; Ara- 
bia ; IVrsia (sparingly) j Afghanistan j 
India (generally). 

One sood of this • three seeds of BlacA* 
muj(/(ir<?. Eight seeds of this «> one 
barley*coro. 
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.Ikwfi.i.er’s WKMurs. 

These fti*o based on tlie Tank and tin* Surkh. A is equal to twenty* 
four Surkh, and the ordinarv Ml.skal is t\vi» Surkh more. The Surkh is 
divided into twenty ]mrts, eaeh part beinij termed a f f‘s<r.r/i. Kor?nerly 
t VO and a half ^wien/i were reckoned to one riee-irrain, hut the fjfi'ains of 
that time were larjjfer. llis Majesty’s h»resij;ht and sajjaelty liave adjust* 
cd tho propoi»tion of two bisivah to the i^rain. Kach Surkh wa.s oi|ual to 
ton rice-grains. His Majesty in his wiMlom direet<nl that thi' grains should 
bo made of the cat's eye stone and thus ol»viiUed the ileh'ct of currency. 
Tho standard weights kept ready tor use are the following: the hmcah, 
the rico-gmiu, } and of Surkh, 2 Surkh, .*{ Surkh, (i Surkh (which is J of 
a Tibik), 7 J-, 1, 2, r>, 10, 2d, and oO T.ink. Any <tllier gradations may ho 
compounded of those weiglits, and for the imperial s(‘rviee. W(*iglils of cat's 
eye up to 140 Tanks have heon made of such brilliancy that they cannot 
be distinguished from gems. 

IhxKKU^ Weiouh. 

Thc.so arc based on the Tolchah, the .Vu'ihuh, and the Surkh, 

Formerly G now 7,J rice*gi*ain.s = I Surkh 
8 Surkh = 1 MUah 

12 M/Ml = I TMiith, 

Tho ordinary wi-ighls in us(‘ are 1 , ami I- Surkh : 1, 2, t, f5. MtUhah : 
I, 2, .*>, 10, 20, GO, loo, 200, .Vm) Tolrhuh. Iliil in llie imperial KxehotpUT, 
the gradations of weight kej)t ready are very numerous. 

OniFH TuAI'K-WI IfilMS 

Formerly in Hindust.'in, tin* .v<V weighed 18 and in some places 22 
dam. In the beginning of His Majesty’s reign it nas <Mirn*nt at 28 and 
is now fixed at do, each </(///< being 5 Tiink. In the tiaiisaetions in coral 
and camphor the dam was reckoned at ."i’ i/uk, but tljc pi’ict; of these 
articles having fallen, it i.s valued at five only. The weights in mdinary 
use arc J, Ji J of a scr ; 1, 2, 5, lO ser; J, 1 man whiiHi consist.s of 40 ncr. 

Tue Leauxj.vo of IKK Jlixnrs, 

Throughout the wide extent of Hindustan there arc three hundred 
and sixty systems of philosophy and c^mduct, IJy such rncfins is tlie war- 
fare with the malice of the spirit eaiTie<l on, ami the hand of violence 
extended against tho deceits of our internal f(H»s. Tin; de.siro unto evil 
leadeth to perdition and the worship of the Lord exalleth the heart. The 
writer of this work has mixcil with many of the lca<lers of thought and 
haa mode himself acquainted! to some extent with the discussions of the 
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different schools. A considerable body do not rise beyond the experience 
of sight and hearing. They consider argument as idle discussion and accept 
no proof other than tradition of the past. Another school profess accept- 
ance of demonstration, but from interior blindness remove not the rust of 
doubt. Another sect urge on the swift and light-paced dromedary of 
vision to the halting-place of truth in some questions, and from self- 
esteem imagine that they have likewise attained the same goal in others, 
And yet another body submit their intellects to those who affect stoicism 
and indifforcuco, and in pni'suit of their desire, lend to what is not the 
deceptive gloss of what is. Volumes would not contain the full tale of 
these. Wlio thinks to break his fast at the board of the parasite ? Cut for 
the benefit of real seekers of knowledge, I here set down the series of funda- 
mental systems which may be considered as nine in number and present the 
doctrines of eaclj without discussion of their merits. It is my hope that 
inquirers may carefully study them and com]>are them with the principles 
of the Platonists, the Peripateties. the Sufis and dogmatic theologians, and 
removing the obstruel ions of prejudiee, seek alone for demonstration, and 
putting aside the estrangements of ignorance, exercise scrutiny with 
caution. 

In this country there are eight sects who professedly teach the doc- 
trines of the emanation of the world, of a life to come, of the essence and 
attributes of the verities that underlie superior and inferior eo.smie pheno- 
mena, and the ceremonial and modes of worship and the forms of monarch- 
icnl government both visible and symbolic : the ninth denies the existence 
of God and rejects the belief in a heginning or end of existence. Each 
of these have their special doctrines and rules of conduct and an ample 
nomenclature, hut the system is that of tho Greeks before the time of 
Aristotle. Formerly tlu'y wrote with an iron stylo on tho loave.s of tho 
palm and tlie hut now oh paper, and from left to right. Tiie leaves 
arc kept separate and it is not tho prnetiee to stitch them together. Their 
mystic idealism enlightens the umler.stamling and invigorates tlio soul. 
But how shall I proceed ? for my heart inclines from speech to silence. 
Time after time, the onlinary subjects of knowledge, sinking deep into any 
mind oppress me to use true science, hy which stair tho soul might rise 
to hisight into truth, as a means to procure rank and wealth, and 
again, at times, my underatanding i.s luminously inspired not to make 
bread-winning and pencraft tho end of knowledge. Jbe searcher after 
a formula is unable to express it, or if di.scovcrod, tho mind snflSees not 
for its full cognition. For this reason, tho tongue of speech adheres to 


t Soe Vol. II, p. 351. 
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the palate of silence and the head of thoiiji^ht sinks into the collar of 
depression, although it is said that ho whoso loisiuv is uudisturbod, may 
in stillness be inspired to clo(|uence and the lover of taciturnity lind voice 
though the inspired himself shall he dumb. Ihit in truth to sully the 
tongue with utterance is to ex])ose oneself to error. My own spirit is 
weary with discussion and my tongue oppressed by deelaimiiig. I know 
not if this be lassitude of t lie disposition or the liist revelation of truth, 
whether darknc.ss overshadow my path with confusion or the leader of the 
caravan on this long journey be not yet arrived. Speech is a beverago 
filled with poison, and Hileiico i.s a desert of swi'ct waters, the hidden soureo 
whereof flows from the pos.scssors of truth. I have taken no rpiaiTy 
better than proyer and have seen no lamp brighter th.-iii silence. If my 
state wore not one of such j)erplexity, and my miml not sc) avcmi from 
lengthened di8CUs.sion, I would ctpound the phih>sophy of the Ilindii.s after 
the systems of the Greeks, l)ut as it is, in accordunco with my design, 1 
here set down what befits the .scope of this work and my Icisuro permits. 

Description op the Nine Schools. 

Naiydyika is one who is versed in the Xy.iya philosophy. Vaisi'fhika 
treats likewise of philosophy audits professors will be later on noticed. 
VMnit is one who i.s conversant with the Vedanta System. Miniam/iahi is a 
follower of the Mimaips.i philosophy. Sdnkhya^ PaUntJitla, Junid, liutuldhaf 
Nddika Kacli of these i.s distinet in it.s doctrine and tln'ir several principles 
will be hereafter explained. The Brahmans consider the last three as 
Ijcretieal and tlu'y admit no ])lnlo.sophical systems hcyoiid the fiist six 
which they term sh(tddarhn<u that is, the six mod(*s of knowhslgo. Tho 
Nydya and Vaisrshihi agree in many point'll a.s do tho Vt'tlunta and 
Mimdmiid, and tho Sdukln/a and the VMtmjnhi. 

Nydya. The founder of this sclior)! was the sage Gautama, It com- 
prises witliin its field, physiology, theology, mathematics, logic and diabu-ticK 
Its followers hold the Supremo B(‘ing to be exempt from plurality, neither 
begotten nor begetting, incoq)oreal and free from all dcfc'ct. He is without 
beginning as without end, tho Creator, the Preserver, *and they rcganl Him 
as pure Spirit: but they assert that he createil a bodily Jiurm and 
united Iliinself thereto in a determinate manner ; and as the body is cap- 
able of action through its union with the soul, so does this corporeal form 
energize in union with tho Deity w'itlioiit sullying tlio roboof its inviolable 
sanctity. This doctrine is akin to that of the Christians. The appellations 
of divinity are conceded to it, but it is not b»*lieved to l)e fnim all eternity. 
The Creator of tho world, through tho instrumentality of tliis Being, 
revealed His words unto men, and thi.s revelation they call Veda, It 
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consists of upwards of one hundrc'd thousand verses {iloka) each of which 
conprisoH four feet (ckarana) each foot being of not less than eight or more 
than twenty-six letters (Akshara). In this book it does not exceed twenty. 
An aksltara consists of cither one or two letters ; if of two, the last is quies- 
cent. A holy man named Vytlsa divided this book into four parts to each 
of which he as.signed a s(‘parate name, viz.^ the Kigveda, the Yajurveda, 
the Samaveda and the Atharvaveda. These four are considered divine 
Iwoks. Some assert tliat the First lleing had four mouths from each of 
winch a Hook issued. Kvery Hrahina w’ho appears, wonderful to relate, 
dcliverH the saiin; letters and words without diminution or addition. 

They maintain that (.lod i.s the alwoluto KHicicnt Cause and that the 
works of moil are produced by these two sources of causation, (ru., God 
and Hrahrua). The moral distinctions of gooil aud evil in actions are 
deduced from the divine Hooks. They believe in hell and heaven. The 
former tliey term Nardkn and loe.ate it in the lower region. The latter is 
called Svarga aud is assigned to the celestial region. They do not beliovo in 
a perpetual duration of existence in either paradise or hell, but that men 
in the measure of their evil de<‘dsmay descend into hell and receive condign 
punishment, and thence coming forth as.sn me other bodies, and for their good 
works ohtiviu happiness in heaven, and again issuing from it, return into 
new forms: thu.s they will come and go until they have fully received 
the recompense or punishment of their former deeds, after which freed 
from the ncec'ssity of these two state.s, they ivill bo liberated from joy and 
sorrow as will bo hereafter related. 

Somo believe that portion.s of the world are from eternity and that 
some are created, as will bo afterwanls mentioned. They assign eight 
attributes to the Deity whieh they call accidents. 1. Gyina, omniscience, 
by which He knows the futuiv and the past, all that is secret or manifest, 
in whole and in part, and ignorance and ft)rgctfnlness cannot approacli 
Him. 2. Ichchhd, will. All things at His pleasure are created or fall into 
nothingness. 11. rnujatun, providential order and the duo procession of 
causes so that existence and mm-existenco may have their realisation. 4. 

numerical scries, and this is of thieo kinds, unity, duality and 
excess of these. The fii'st named is an attribute of the Almighty. 5. 
Pranuiiia, extent, and this is of four kinds ns will bo lieix'inaftor men- 
tioned. As they believe GchI to be omnipre.scnt, his extent must bo 
infinite. 6. Pfithaktvay severalty and individuality. As of Sankliya, this is 
of three kinds, the first Ixjing a Divine attribute. 7. Samyoga^ eo-inhercnce, 
because dll things unite in Him. 8. ri-Weci/ti, disjunction. The lost six 
of those arc accounted to have been from all eternity. 
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Sixteen lubjects called predicaments (patiJr/^)^^ are discussed by 
this system and these topics comprise all the objects of thought Although 
it does not strictly proceed beyond tlie second, nor, indeed, beyond its 
subordinate classification of ArtAa, yet a few details are here set down 
for information. 

TttR 8IXTEKH PsKPICAURNTS. 

1 Pramipa. 2 Prameya. 3 San%a. 4 Prayojana. 

6 Drishtanta. 6 Siddhanta. 7 Avayavju 8 Tarka. 

9 Nii-paya. 10 V4da. II Jalpa. 12 VitdoJA 

13 Hetvdbhlsa. 14 Chhala. 15 Jati. 16 Nigraha-sthina. 

The First Predicament, Pramdsa, (pnwf) is of four kinds. 1 i*m* 
fyahka, (peix'eption) by the six perfect stuises, ri>., the five external 
senses together with manas which will Ih) heitjafter explained. 2 Am«- 
tndna, inference. 3 Ujpamdnaf resemblancu and analogy. 4 SfiWa, trodi* 
tion of trustworthy and pious men. These four aiv hold to embrace a 
considerable extent of knowledge. 

The Second Predicament. Pranu^ya signifies the objects of thought, 
and this which is beyond the reach of numeration, is yet chutsed under 
twelve heads. 1 Atman, 2 Sanra. 3 Indriya, 4 Artha. 5 Bmhlhi, 
6 Manas, 7 Pravfitti, 8 Dosha, 0 Pretyahfuiva, 10 Phala, 11 Dtif^ha, 
12 Apavarga. 

I. Atman^ soul, is a subtile, all-pervading substance which is the seat 
of the underatanding, and it is of two kinds. The first kind is Jivdtman 
(the vital principle), which vivifies human boilies and the animal and 
vegetable creation. Each hotly is supposed to be informe<l by a distinct 
spirit whose perceptions, through the senses and opemtions of the intel- 
lect, can bo exercised only in conjunction with the substance mattas^ to be 
subsequently explained. The sefxmd kind is Puramdlmany the Supreme 


^ This term is translated by Cole* 
brooke indifferently as category or pro* 
dioament, and by Dr. B5er as Category. 
Davies in bis Uinda Philosophy, uses 
predicaments snd categories ss synfmy* 
Bums (p. 127) in his rendering of paddr- 
tha. 1 have distinguished these eixteen 
taiyeots as predicaments to avoid con* 
fasliig the nombera with the sabordinate 
ca t eg o riee given fay Abol fasl under the 
headiog of erihe, the 4tb olaseiffeation 
at the Momid predioameiit, pfasMyo. 
17 


Of them sixteen, says Ifr. Davies, the 
first two lire the chief, the others being 
only sobsidisry, ss indicatigg the oourae 
which a discussion may take, from the 
setting forth of a doubt, to ths final eon* 
fulation of the doubter. 

< The distinction botweenibeseiisitlvo 
material organ manas and ibemtiixial 
c:/nsoions soul jfirsViiMin, Is ifa# liyids ami 
of Pythagoras, one perishiag wftli 
the body, the ether Immortal, ? . Cole- 
brooke, tatyt, 1, tU. 
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Sou), which they hold to be One and from all eternity. Its iniellecfual 
oognitions are independent of the operation of mantu* 

11. Sarira^ body, is also of two kinds. Yonuja (uterine), sexually 
produced. dyon»-j<i, that which is not so pi-oduced. The first mentioned 
has two further subdivisions, viz,, jardyu-ja, viviparous, and an4a-ja^ 
oviparous, and both are formed of the five elements.^ The latter, ayoni-ja, 


1 It may be instmetire to transcribe the 
acoount of tho obmonts taken from the 
iTaihrihri/i Fknun, anliocotn* 

pare it with Abul Fazl’s description of 
the elontonlal spheres at 38 ol this 
Tolaint. I 

An uYemont is defined as being a simple 
body with tiie quality of directness of 
tendency. By simple, is understood that 
which is not posed of bodies of 
really disiiiK't natnres, while a direct* t 
ness of tendency is the temlenoy of a 
body towards tlie centre or oiroamfer* 
snoe. This is to eacludo the beaveuty 
bodies. Tho later philosophers affirm 
that the elements are four in nnmher : I, 
absulnto tenuity, i, s., fire ; 2, relative 
tenuity, i. nir ; 3, absolute density, 
earth; 4, rolatiro density, water. Ab* 
•olate density is that qnality which 
neoofsitates the movement of a hotly to 
a point whore its centre of gravity im* 
piuges on the ooiitro of the universe, 
such Qs earth. Kclutivo density ie that 
qnality which necessitates tho more* 
ment of a body towards the centre 
throoghont most of the distance between 
the centre and tho circumference, bnt 
without reaching tho centre. Absolute 
tenuity is 'ihat quality which necessi* 
Utes the nioremont of a body to where 
its surface compactly underlies the sur- 
face of the concave side of the moon's 
sphere, such as fire. Belatire tenuity ia 
that quality which ntceseitAlee the mo- 
tion of a bdily towards the oircomfer- 
enoe thronghout most of the distance 
between the centre ^and the cireomfer* 
euce but without reaching the latter, 


such as air. 8ome}mHintain that there 
is hot one element, but differ as to the 
one, and tlie following are the five opini- 
ons on the subject : 1st, That it is fire 
beeanse of its absolDte simpleness, and 
j because heat is the noorishing principle 
of the universe, while the others are 
produced by condeiisatiou. 2nd, That it 
is air because of its humidity and ite 
Bubjeetion to oxtornal influences, fire 
I being (woducud by tho heat of rarefied 
air, and tho other two.by its condenwng 
cold 3xii, Water, as its capability of 
being rarefied and condensed is evident. 
4th, Kai'th, bocaoso tho others are geno- 
rato<l by subtil i/Jition. 5th, Vapour, 
because it is a menu between these four 
in tenuity and density, for wl>cu con- 
densed in excess, it becomes ctirth and 
water, and if highly rarefied, fire and 
air. Others maintain that there ainnot 
be but one, because a oom|M>und involvca 
j tlie plurality of its components Uenoe 
I they muko the elements two in uuiuber, 
:uid three differettt oiaiiions are enter- 
tained thereon. 1st, Fire, since it is the 
extreme of tenuity and beat, and JHarth 
becauso it is tlie extreme of density and 
cold. Air, according to this theory it 
but fire ineit, while water is earth in 
fluidity. 2nd, fTater and Eurth, because 
created things have need of humidity 
to be acted upon and to tako form, and 
of dryness to retain the ibapcs assumed. 
Svd, Earth and dir for the same reasons. 
Another opinion is that the elemente are 
three: JkirtAand ffatartor the reaaona 
above given, and (3) jSre Jthrough ite 
foetering heat. It ia also aaaeried that 
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kM fom* subdIvisioiM. 1. Parikiva^ foiiued of eu'tk; 2. Jpya^ formed 
of water ; 2. Tuijasa of tiio» 4. of air. 


the dements of com|Aex bo<Ue« are nt* 
four orovtMi fowor but that they nro aolid, 
indivisible and iiitiuite. Others again 
suppose that tbo^uloments of cum)K)atids 
uro sorfacus, sinoo cum posit iuii is iii« 
effect of juiiotiou and conflict, and this 
first appeurn in piano surfaces. Alt the 
olemonts nr# spherical* booansvo' the na* ! 
tiiml form of a mniple body is cii^tilar. j 
Water would 8pout.uu:ousIy liavo en- ! 
compassed tho earth, but as hills and , 
valleys wore produced in parts of tho 
globe, by reason of tho celestial iiiuvu* ^ 
Qionts aud coiguiictions, the water | 

flowud Into tho dupicssions and tho j 

high places appeared to view, water and 
earth becoming, as it were, one sphere ■ 
through tho wisdom of God and His mercy i 
that it might bo a growing- place for | 
plants and a habitation for animals. The ; 
four elements are capable of andergoing j 
generation and decay so that eiicli may i 
be converted into the other. Some of . 
them undergo this change wilhunl cs* ; 
ternal interference, becaaso each do- j 
meut shares tho quality of anotiier in j 
some particular while it differs in an* | 
other. Thus earth nay Infcoino water j 
and «ics t>er«s, for alchemists profess to j 
convert stones into iiqaid, while occa* i 
aionallj water is convertible into stone. : 
6o, too, water is changed into vapour by j 
heat, and vapour into water by refriger* ^ 
alion, and air con become fire as instanced 
in the blaoksmiib’i forge, nnd run iv*r«a, 
as in n fiame of fire, otherwise the fiame 
wonkt rise to the sky and ooiisnnie what- 
ever might be above it, which is not the 
ceae. Other elemeoto nodeigo change 
kf esiemei ogiMy { thie bappene when 
two elemeeU differ m their eevecai 
qialiiiee aa water and fire, and air and 


earth, for water does not beenmo fire 
directly, but first is changed into vapour 
nnd then fire and so eu. Chilosnphert 
think that tho four elmneuls are the 
components of all matter. Tho oleiiiutun 
are seven in nnuihor. Tho highest is 
that of pure fire . its convex is impacted 
with tho eoiiCKVO of the moon's Sphere: 
bolow this is a strafniii com)K»anded of 
pare li re w i ih lioatod imriteles of air. Here 
tho ttsceudiiig vapours are dissipntod, and 
cornels and Zodiacal ligaiH are formed. ^ 
Next Mueceeds tlio region uf inlonsu hoot. 
This is simplo air cooltMi by its proximity 
to llic earth and to wator whk'h the 
solar rays do net toeeh. It is, how«ver» 
generally tupiiesed that clouds, thniidor, 
lightiiiiif and tliundorbolts are geni'nited 
ill this soiio, 00 that it cannot bo air 
pure and simple. Next follows tho bolt 
of vn{)onr which is that of sir pormcated 
by tluid, succeeded by an earthy stratum 
of earth and air, folluwud by IhuL of clay, 
which consists of earth aud water, and 
lastly tl’o earth itself which surruundl 
the centre of the globe. It is of earth 
pure and sirapie and is oolourlvss Aa* 
otlier Bceottut more widely received, makes 
the elements uino, 1, 1'urefire. 2, Fire 
and huHtod air. In this, the asoondinf 
vapours disperse, and stars and the like 
are fi/rrued, such as comets, Zodkea^ 
lights and luminous streams, fi, ^ir 
mostly predominates and lK;ro rneteofi 
are formed, i. 1'lte region of intiwae 
cold. fi. Karth mixed with air. fi. 
Dense air approximating to the ragion of 
earth and water. 7. t, tho 

auus, save where a portion of thie belt 
rises ahove the sarfaoe of tlm eurtb. & 
Earth mixed with other muiicr. tha 
region of mountain, miaersl, and vegt* 
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III. Indriyat^ lignifioB the fire organs of sense together with Manat 
(the internal organ), a snbtile substance intimatelj connected with the 
cone-shaped human heart. It is the source of perception, and it is by its 
action, they consider, that a man roams in imagination through distant 
countries. In contradistinction to Atman^ it is not considered to be 
all* pervading, but the Mimaipsa School maintain tiiat it possesses this 
quality. 

IV. Artha (objects of sense.) Under this head are seven categories. 
1. Dravya. 2. Ouna. 3. Karman, 4. Sdmdnya, 5. ViSesha, 6. 8ama- 
vdya, 7. Ahhdva. 

The first signifies substance,* which they conceive to be all -pervading 
and eternal, while with regard to the four elements, its indivi^ible atoms 
only are held to bo eternal in duration. ( It is subdivided into ) Atman : 
Manas : Akdia : the four elements, kdla and dU. 

The first two have been already mentioned. The third is a subtile fluid, 
all-pervading, and has the quality of sound. The four elements are recog- 
nised after the system of the Greeks, but air is regarded as the highest in 


table and anttnal life. 9. The stratum 
of earth pare and Bimpio which eurrouiids 
the centre of the globe. Soe Art. jtidfi. 

The fifth element is Ether. Boo p. 12 
of this volume. 

1 Those are : the eye, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue and tho skin } the five 
organs of action being tho voico, the 
hands, tho foot, tho arms and tho organs 
of generation. Uanat or mind, is the 
organ of the bodily senses. By union 
with the external senses it produces 
kaowledgo of exterior objoots. Its office 
is to separate the sensations and to 
present them singly to the soul ; since 
the soal does not reoeive more than one 
perception si the same instant. Tho 
HsnoB is minotely amall as an atom : 
tw otherwise it might come into con* 
neotion with many things or sensations 
at one time. It is eternal and distinct 
both from tonl and body. Davies, Hind. 
Phil. pp. 

t This first category drssjm (sub* 
•tMWo) ia Bobdivided by Davies into nine 
divisions. 1 Bnrth (prilhivO. I wnter 
(4p«sj( 8 light (f^}i 4 nir (nffii),* 


5 Kthor ((ilt<f/a); 6 tim9 {kdla); 7 spaoe 
(rfiVij 8 Soul (df/Mcn); 9 mind (manai), 
p. Ii8. 

Snbstanoo is defined by Kaoada to be 
the substrate of qualities and aotiona 
and possessing intimate oansalify. This 
is explained in the commentary of the 
DhAshA Pariohoheda to be the sabstrate 
of qnnlities either in the relation of inti* 
mate union (Barnat’dya Satnhmdha) or ia 
the rflation of antecedent negatio|i 
(Prdjabhdva) that if, of fntnre existence. 
The latter definition ia to obviate an 
objection which may be raised from tho 
condition of snbstances at the time of 
their prodnotion. When snbstanoee am 
prodnoed, they have, according to tho 
Nyiya, no qualities. If they have no 
qualities, they am no anbstanoea accord* 
ing to the definition that snbetances am 
the sabstrate of qnalitiei. By the second 
definition that they am snbetmtoe of 
qudities either ia the relation of inti- 
mate union, or of fntuo eaistoooee, ibis 
objeetion is mmoved. Categorise of the 
Nyiyn Fhiloeophy. Dr. K« Bfier. p. i. 
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in order. Kdla is a eabetanoe impalpable and uDirereal. DU^ ipaoe, 
baa the aame obaraoter. 

Attributes are of the following six kinds. (1) Karman^ aoiiony the third 
oategor^t is divided into fi\e varieties, progressive action, upward and 
downward action, oontraction and dilatation, and is non-eternal. (2) 
The fourth category is ^dmanya,* community, and is one. expresses exis- 
tence. and denotes qualities. Its generic chai*Actor is eternal, and it resides 
in substance, quality, and action. It is also called Jdti Sdmdnya (generio 
community) and secondly^ f/pu'dAt (discriminative or specitic) Sdmdnyai 
it has an objective existence, having qualities common to all objects. 

(3) The fifth category TOwAa,' particularity, is an attribute, being 
of its own essence dissociated from everything, has a separate resting- 
place. and is based only upon eternal matter. Vrithaktva^ individuality, is. 
on tbe other hand, a quality, and although it implies disjunction, it does 
not do so to the same degree, and is not in the same manner distinguished. 

(4) The sixth category, Sanuimya^ donoUm the co-inherence of five 
entities with their correlatives, such as (1) movement and its author ; (2) 
quality and substance ; (3) matter and the thing made, as clay and the 
vessel of clay, yarn and its cloth ; (4) the whole and its component parts ; 

(5) particularity and eternal matter. 


t Time is inferred from the relation 
of priority and sabaeqaence other than 
that of place. It is marked by associa- 
tion of objects with the son’s revolotions. 
Space is inferred from the relation of 
priority and sobsequenoe other than that 
of time. It is deduced from the notion 
oPhsrs and there. Davies, p. 130. 

• Davies' definition is that it eiprosses 
only existence in its highest degree, 
and is the sonroe of our notion of genus. 
It denotes also species as indicating a 
olass, these genera and species having 
a real objective esistenoe. The Banddhas 
deny this, affirming that indiridnals only 
have esistenoe, and thst abstrsetions are 
false conceptions, a revival of the Realist 
and KominsHtt controversy of the 
schoolmen, p. 181. This is differsntty 
asidained in the Thrka Baagraha. 
** Community (Bdmdnya) is sismal. one. 
gioQging to mors than one, residing in 
•ahstanoe. qnaUty and notion. It is of 


two kinds, the highest, and what is 
lower. The highest is esistenoe (datftea), 
the lower is genus family or 

race ) such os jiave the nature of subs- 
tance and the rest ’’ Ibid p. 26, 
t Tbe difference between this and tbe 
following term is osplained as follows 
by Prof. Cowell, “Particularity is the 
individuality which oliaractorisos simple 
substances,— it is 'their nltiuiate, and 
not 'farther esplioablo difference.' All 
com pound subitanoee from jars down 
to the combination of two atoms, are 
mntnally separated by tbw difference 
of their component parts, but partiou- 
larity it the only mutual difference of 
atoms. This differonce is differenosd 
ihrongh itself only." Biddk-JHuUsp, 
Colebrooko. I. n. p. 606. Individnnlfiy 
ia of two sorts, one of a pefir, or mani* 
•fold, as iodividoaliiy of n triad. It is 
stemsi in rospsot of storosl thingo, 
imnsient In regard to snob as nin trsn- 
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StrMgefy enough they regard Samavdya! at one and eternal. Thin 
ecbool claBtea co-iabeieace under three beads. The first as mentioned 
afore, and if it occnw between two substances, it is termed 8<myogn^ 
simple'conjunclioa, as is stated in the mention of qualities, and they 
consider it to possess plnwlity. Secondly, the connection of the immaterial 
with the material, as Uie soul with the body. This they call 8varipa, 
natural form. * 

(5) The seventh category is abhata, privation or negation, and is of 
two kinds. 8«MmrgShiea universal, and anyonydhhdva, mutual negation 
between two things, as one might say “ this is not that.” This reoipiocal 
negation mu8t bo ono in timo and place. 

The first kind includes throe species :» (I), prdgabhdoa, antecedent 
negation ; (2), pradhanasdbhdea, emergent negation ; (3), atgantabkire, 
absolute negaiiou, that is a negation of what is not one in place, while one 
in time as. “ Zayd sUiiding on the bank of the river, is lost in the desert." 

(6) Attributes that do not come under these last five categories are 
qualities* and termed yssa, (second civtogory) jf which there are twenty, 
four varieties: (1), Wilpu, colour (or form) of which five are elementary, 
namely, rod, yellow, bine, black, white, the other colours being com- 
pounded of these : (2), savour. This is of sii kinds ; sweet, bitter. 


iitory* In a pnir or triad it i« transi* 
tcry, reiuUing from ooni|mrifmn as 
a duad or a triad does. Culobrooko I. 
802. 

* Nnmorioally it is ono, and then it is 
the same iSninatidya that oonnocU a jar, 
and ita oolonr in India, and another jar 
Ao., in Enropo, and that connected Adam'i 
•onl with itii qnaUtios, aad tliat of the 
reador'e with ita own. They affirm that 
snbetanoe may wnat qnalitioa altogether 
aa the latter are not prodaciHl till after 
the produof!on of the ■abeiaiicoB them* 
lelrea, eo that a ]ar, when first pnntnoed, 
may be deroid of oolonr, emell, laete and 
tangibility, and in the next moment 
beooftto endowiNl with them. A whole 
haa no qaalitiea, wheoroaa ita parta hare, 
by the reldtieii called damorrfya. Smoke 
ia aaid to reaide in a place by relalkm* 
of Saqqrepe aad in He peite by ^mee^po. 
Tbwelore by aaaexiiBg that wbeaem 


! there is smoke there is fire, they contra- 
diet it by this distinction, for smoke, 
besides residing in a giren place by 
resides by Samardya^ in its 
own parts, where fire is not. V. Dr. 

I Fitx Rdward Hall, p. 94-5. 

I • The illnitrations of the three spedM 
, are thus giren by Daria : (1), antoce- 
i dent ; a preaent negation of what will be 
I at some fntare time, aa in yam before the 
i prodnction of cloth; (2), emergent, 
which ia deat ruction or oeaantion of aa 
^oct, aa a broken jar; (8), abaolate, 
implying that which nerer eiisted, aa 
fire in a laka. Hutaal priration ia 
an eaential difference, a reciprocal uega- 
tioo of identity, aa in oloUi and a jar, 
p. 181. 

• Qeality ia oloeely nnited with anb- 
atanoa; not, howerer, aa an intimaU 
oaoM of H, nor oonaiaiieg in motion, 
bat oommon: not a geana, yat appar. 
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aaidf mline pangent and aa^rin^ni. (S), (7amlha^ odonr. (4)^ Spar^, 
tangibility, that ia iho porcoption of touch ir liicii is of ibrco kinds, cold, 
hot, and temperate : (5), Sankhydy number which is also of three kinds, 
snity, duality, and plurality : (6) PanmdiM, quantity, whidi is of four 
kinds, (a) asu, atomic, (fi) Amjeti,' the measure of two atoms, also called 
dvy-amtkaf (y) dlrtjlM, the measure of three or more atoms: (S), mahtt, 
(rast) the measure of the ethereal Hmiaineut and the like. (7), Pfi* 
thaklva^ individuality, distinguishes one of two things from the other. 
It is in itself common to all, ami is not delineil in the same manner as 
viJe$ha. It is of three kinds, as for instance, ** one is unlike that," or 
“two or more are unlike it.’* (8), is the conjiitiction of two 

substances, eternal and non-eternal, which are united by a mutimluttnictioii. 
They do not consider it to be one, like mmaftitja ; (D), Vibluiija^ diNjuiic- 
tion; (10), IVaa/ra, priority in time and place, (i I ), dparu/ra, pos- 
teriority: (12), JituUhi iutollect. (i3), Snkha, pleasure: (U), 
Duhkha, pain: (15), IcIMd, desire: (10), Dnvhty avorsion: (17), 
Prayatna^ volition or effort: (18), f/arM/rfi, gravity. Lightness is not 
held to bo quality, but the negation of gravity : (10), Draratvat fluidity. 

(20), 6W/iO, viscidity; (21), repnKluction (f)f thought) which 

is of throe kiuds. (a) Voga {SmMm) (velocity) a quality which springs 
from mobility and produces motion, like iho flight of an arrow from tlio 
bow,* for accoi-ding to this school, motion is destroyed in the third 


taining to one. It is independent of 
conjnnction and disjunction, not the 
ennse of them, nor iteelf endned with 
qn<iiitio8. Colobrooko, Esanyii, I. 295. 

• This word in Sanskrit eignifleii, less, 
little, small, short, and in grammar a 
short rowel. Di'y-annkn^ in transliter- 
ated hr Abal Fa*l, dinuka. Dfryha sig- 
nifies the quantity of a long vowel. 

* “ Velocity abides only in bodies and 
is two-fold, pnKlucod by action or velo- 
city ” Ciitcgories of the Nykya RSer, 
p 78 The commentator observes on 
this that velocity in an arrow arises 
from action produced by conjunction 
without noise, and hence from the des- 
truclioa of a former action, arises a 
Moond and ao on. Without velocity, 
aince one action li an obstacle to another, 
the desimotion of a former action and 


the prodnrtion of a snlMefinentono wemid 
bo imposHihlo. The translation of 
saa*lrd«a is not sntisfaciorily settled, 
Kajondralala Mitra in hU translation 
of the Yogas of I'ata^jali thus eipressea 
himself The most imfiortant word 
in tlH) aphorism is Bafmkkra which 
has nrifortunatoly not been ex^ained 
in the commepUry (4 Ultoja or in the 
PItanjala llhsshya. In ordinary Hans- 
krit it has many meanings. In the 
Nyiya it oensrs in three different senses/ 
vslocity {veya) thinking (hhdfand) and 
elasticity (sthitiMt/uipaka). Adveriiag 
to the second meaning ths BhdshA 
Psrichohsda lays: “HaAskira, called 
thinking {hhdvand) resides fnsentisiik 
heinpTS nnd is imporoeptihle to th« 
sensss. Certainty wkioh has no in- 
ntlention ia its sotittitiisai, is its 
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momeot affcer its production,* and hence this quality must of necessity 
be called into action and produce movement. (j3) (Bhdvand) Scmkdra 
thinking, is a special characteristic of the reasoning faculty, and since 
knowledge does not endure in the mind beyond the space of three moments 
of time, recourse to this quality is imperative, and through the operation 
of the intellect, analogy, induction or intuition becomes the effective cause 
of the recollection of what has passed from the mind, (y) Sthitisthdpaka^ 
elasticity, that is the resilience of what is bent to the contrary direction. (22), 
dhatmaf merit, or the state of rectitude in the intelligent soul. (23), 


osaM. It is also described to be the 
oause of memory and recognition.” Thus 
it is nut memory as rendered by Dr. 
R5er. It is not sensation nor impres* 
siou, for it is not transient bat lasting. 
It is not perception, because that applies 
to the acoeptanco by the seusoriam of 
something existing without, and does not 
serve as the cause of memory. It is not 
idea, for it is the result of former ex* 
porionco, and not spontaneous as an idea 
may be nor eternal, as the Greeks sup* 
posed ideas to be. Dr. Ballantyne renders 
it*self*roprodnction of thought* but there 
s nothing like self*reproduution in it, 
for it is said to bo revived by external 
■timuli and not by its own effort. It is 
something, then, that perception, whether 
oonsoious or anoonscious, leaves behind 
in the intellect to bo revived afterwards 
under particular oironmttaooes, and it is 
more or loss connected with all intellec- 
tual acts as cause or effect. In the 
language of Dr. Morell (Mental Philo- 
sophy, p 96.) ” When a given mental 

impression is produced, it remains for 
a time befose theconscicusness, and then 
gives way to others. We know, however, 
that it is not otsoiafsly A)sf, for if proper 
conditions occur, the impression is re- 
newed. The oonclosion is, that there 
mnet be eomething depoeited within ns 
which tnbMets permenently whether it 
he nt nny moment, the immedinU object 
otoor ooneokMiaaees or not. This eomo- 
thing wo term n rssMiiinm using the 


expression without implying any theory 
whatever.” 'Phe Sanskrit counterpart 
of this I'esiduum is Saffsksra.” 

I The special qualities of ether and the 
soul are a state which docs not pervade, 
and a state which has only momentary 
duration. A thing is defined to have mo- 
mentary duration if in the third moment 
after its production it is destroyed. 
The special quality of ether is sound 
which does not pervade, for it is only 
locally produced, and it is destroyed in 
the third moment afUr it has commenced 
to exist, because the respective special 
qualities of pervading substances are 
destroyed by the same qualities which 
are afterwards produced { therefore the 
first sound is destroyed by the second. 
The same is the case with knowledge, 
fur it is produced iu the soul, a pervad* 
iug substance, within the limited space 
of the body, and absent in any other part 
of space, and similarly, it is of mo- 
mentary duration. UOer, p. 12. 

I The commentators, who are gene- 
rally under a Vedantio influence, explain 
virtue, dharma, as including humanity 
benevolence, acts of restraint (yama) 
and of obligiition (inysma). Acts of 
restraint, according to Qandapida, are 
restraint of cruelty, falsehood, disho- 
nesty, incontinence and avarice ! Acts 
of obligation are purification, content- 
ment, religions aosteriiies, stored study 
and divine worship. Davies^ p. 67. 
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mlhama, demerit. This school believes that souls throvjjfh these two 
qualities, assumo various bodily forms, and reooivo their duo I'eoompeuso in 
sorrow or joy. Tho first have their portion in Pan^iso : the socondi in 
hell, and tho world of death is the uUimato end of both. (21), iabda, 
sonnd. ^ 

The rational soul is distinguished by fourteen qualities: (1) in- 
tellect, (2) pleasure, (3) pain, (1) desire, (5) aversion, (0) effort, (7) 
merit, (8) domorit, (9) thinking, (JO) number, (11) tjuautity, (12) 
individuality, (13) conjunction, (It) disjunction. Tho first nine are 
inseparable from it, while number (riar., unity), quantity, individuality 
conjunction, disjunction, and sound, are ix'ferriblo to ether, Sound is 
its chief charaotorislie. With the cxeeption of kouiuI, these live are quali- 
ties of time and space, and tho eight fonucMl by tlieso four togetlier, with 
priority, po.storioiity and velocity are qualitie.s of manas: -Tangibility, num- 
ber, quantity individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, |K)Hteriority 
and velocity are tho nine accidents of air. (>olour, tangibility, n u ml u‘i*, quan- 
tity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, pontoriority, tluidity, 
velocity, are tho eleven qnaliticH of light (tire), and motion and tangibility, 
are its characteristics. Colour, tiiste, tangibility, uumher, quantity, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, ]iostcriori(y, gnivity, tluidity, 
viscidity and velocity arc the fourteen qualities of water. Motion, viscidity, 
and tangibility are its characteristicH. The same fourteen are likewise those 
of earth, substituting for viscidity odour which abides in earth alone. 

Eternal qualities. Of these, six* characteriso tho cleity, viz , inlelloct, 
desire, effort (one), number (t. c., unity), vaHtuess of quantity (one), and 
individuality. Threo qualities connote tho vital principle, (jivd^man)^ 
tho mind (tuouaij) and ether, time and space, ti>., quantity (one), number 
(unity), individuality. Four belong to tho indivisible atoms of air, 
tangibility (one), number, quantity (one), individuality. Five to atoms 
of light (fire), colour, tangibility (one), number, quantity (one), indi- 
viduality. Nino to those of water; viz.^ colour, savour, Uingibility, 
viscidity (one), numl)cr, quantity (one), individuality, gmvity, and fluidity. 
Four to those of earth, viz., number (unity), quantity (one), individuality, 


t There are eight, of which five 
are qoaliiiee of time and place, namely, 
namber, qoantity, aeTereUy, coujunc- 
tion, and disjancti<Mi. Thoao five with 
intelleci deaire and volition (or effort) 
are sited in the deity ; the Mine five with 


priority, )>oatcriorily and volrnn'ty in ih# 
mind. Uocr, p. 13. Quantity w ih# 
ipecial canso of the nee and pcrceptictl 
of nicaanrc. It in a ontvomal Quality and 
common to all laUtaocei. Colebrookt, 
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wd gtavity. They affirm that qnidities, in their non-etemal (traneitoiy 
aapecti, inclnding deeire, effort, and intellect, are sited in other than the 
Deity, and pleasure, pain, aversion and sound are produced in one mo- 
ment' of time, do not endure to the second, and are lost in the third, and 
tho rest are not of great length of jjlrinanonce. 

Eight qualities are universal : number, quantity, individuality, con- 
junction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity. Four are incident 
to all substances : iiamoly, conjunction, disjunction, number other than 
unity, and individuality likewise not single. Those that alone are united 
in mawis, are held to bo intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
effort. Such as are cognisable by inference arc merit, demerit, thinking 
and gmvity. 

This much will suffice for example from among a multiplicity of 
division of those qualities. 

Having now discussed the various categories of attha^ I come to the 
fifth chssification of Prainpya^ namely, 

V. Buddhi} (intellect). Although it has been mentioned under the 
Bccond category (yum) of ar/Aa, a somewhat more extended explanation 
will bo of service. It is two-fold; (1) anubhavat (notion or concept), 
which is produced by moans of tho four kinds of proof,® and 
(2) recolection, which is effected through hhdvauA sajwAdra, (present 


1 Vid« notol, p. 136. This pnssngo 
is marked oi corrupt or doubtful in tho 
text. Tho initial a«/ in the two words 
end viij should bo prolatcd. 

I In the system of Kepila, huddhi is 
the faculty or organ, by which outward 
objects are presented to the view of tho 
•onl in their proper and doBuito form, 
and ho assigns to It erery quality or 
state that is connected with the actiro 
life, as its primary seat and tho first 
emanation of Nature (PrakriU). Darios 

p.67. 

• Those are prafyoksAa (perception) 
tmMmdma (inference), npdroJao (analogy) 
and Mda (verbal testimony. To these 
font klnQi of proof of the NyAya or 
logical sobMl, the Vedantio adda artArf- 
path (presumption) an informal kind of 
Ukferenoo ; as, Devadatta does not eet 


by day und yet is fat, it is presumed 
therefuro that ho euts by night ; ** and 
ahhdva (non-ezistonce), a method of 
proof from nn impossibility, or a ' re* 
dnetio ad ahsurdum' as, "there can be 
no fiowors in tho sky." Davies, p. 24. 

* 5mri<i signifies also tradition, the 
institutes of law as opposed to iruti, the 
Veda or revelation. The laws of the 
Bindns, civil and religions, are believed 
by them to be founded on revelation, of 
which tho Vedas are preserved in the 
very words. Another portion has been 
preserved by inspired writers who having 
revelations present to their memoiy, 
have recorded holy precepts for which 
divine sanction is presume . The latter 
is mint*, reoolleeiton, (remembered 
law), in contradistinction to iruU, aadi* 
tioD, revealed law. Colebrooke. 
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consoionsness of past ideas.) Amhham is of two kinds a right notion or a 
wrong one. A wrong notion t. e. (one not derived from pi*oof) is threefold, 
namely, saniaya^ doubt ; vipanjayti^ ori‘or, and farlu, false premises. This 
last is a paddrtha (pradicament) and will bo explained in its place. 

VI. ManaSfi although referred -to under substance, miuircs to bo 
mentioned next in order. 

VIL Fravfittii activity, or employing the mind, iouguo and other 
organs in good and evil works. They maintain that four functions aro 
necessary to an outward action, knowing, willing, resolving and bodily 
motion. 

VIII. Dosha^ (fault) they assort to bo a cause of prayntna (effort),* 

and is of three kinds ; rtlja^ passion or extreme desire, aversion ; 

and moha^ delusion of mind. 

IX. Pretyahhdva^ (transmigration) signifies life, after death and the 
union of the soul with the body, followc<l by death after life and dissolu- 
tion succeeding connection. 

X. Phalcif (retribution) is the fruit of merit and demerit. 

XI. Duhkha^ is the opposite of Sukha^ jo)*, which is not here intro- 
duced, as the pleasures of this world aro by them accounted misery. 

XII. if j)ac<ir/;a, (emancipation) is eternal release from pkin. There- 
aro twenty-one varieties of pain, or evil, and these I'eside in the six organs 
of sense, the six objects (vUhaya) of sensation, the six mental appro- 


t Is the first of tho internal organs 
reoeiring tho impression iniido npon ilio 
senses. Primordial matter, tho 0Ai| of 
tho Qrooks, produced huddhi or intcl* 
loot, from which proceeded itfiankrfj'a 
or egotism, and from this latter 
proceed tho five organs of sense (in- 
driya) and tho five organs of action, 
and lastly Ifanos, the receptive 
or discriminating facnity. The tongue 
is classed as an organ of action, and 
the faculty of speech is as much sensa<A 
tion as touching or walking. Tho Jfuyiai 
has the nature of both classes, being 
formative or plastic and a lense organ. 
1a the Sdnkhya system of Kapila, it is 
aot to be oemfounded with mind or the 
tatioiial faculty of the eoab bat is re- 
glided M a fona of matter. Infer the 


reader to Davies* work whence I have 
taken in senttcred notices tho solMtanee 
of tho above, and to Colobrooko. This 
dismal philosophy is curious as an intel- 
Icctnal product, tho prf;cnrsor of the 
ghostly metaphysics of Ifnrtmann and 
Schopenhauer. Tho Hindu has the 
merit of originality and a lietter evcose. 

> Pravartani-IakshspA doshtl^ (Qoi. 
Sdt. i. 18.) “Tho wise man, accord- 
ing to Gotama, is ho who avoids the 
three mistakes of having a liking for a 
thing and acting accordingly : or of 
having a dislike for a thing and aotilig 
accordingly ; or of being stupidly Indif- 
ferent, and thereupon act{n|: instead 
of being iotoiligently indifferent and 
not acting at all" Ballantyne. V. Cole- 
brooke, I. Ill, aot# by Prof. Cowelt. 
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heiisions that proceed from thorn, the body which is the centre of 
evil, pleasure itself which is filled with pain, and pain. In short, 
pain signifies all that men are averse from and by which distress 
occurs. The attainment of that state where these effects disappear, is 
called mtikli, or final emancipation, whore the soul rests without per- 
ception or consciousness, is no longer connected with the body and is 
delivered from heaven and hell. They consider the union of the soul 
with body which they call janman (birth), as the source of pain. Its 
existence is duo to merit and demerit, and through its companionship 
witli the soul, it receives the recompense of good and evil. The cause 
of this is karman^ (action), from which proceeds befitting time, or 
unsaitablo deed and pain or pleasure. Yatna (effort), which is synony- 
mous with prayatna^ and pravritli, fictivity, produce these consequences, and 
this in turn results tromraga or passion, which springs from mithydjiimay^ 
erroneous opinion, originated by hhdvand sanshira. By mortification of 
spirit atid body and by good works, the means of perfect knowledge are 
secured, resulting in the attainment of perfected capacities.^ Ignorance is 


I In OTory form of onrthly life, tho 
sonl is united to its own pccuUnr veliiclo 
or body, bnt is nut blended with it bnt 
onvelopod by it. lly this is inonnt, not tho 
gross inatorinl body which perishes at 
each nugrntion, but tho Unija, tho subtle 
itrstra or sheuth formed from tho snb 
stanco of tho threo intcnml organs, and 
the finer olemonts of matter (taiwndtra). 

Tho lin^a enters tho womb and forms 
tbo inner frnmo t)Tor which tho bodily 
form derived from tho matter is wrought. 
The survives tho body until the 
sonl, by knowledge, becomes prepared 
for a separate life, and then it is absor* 
bod into thoiuniversal Nature from which 
it sprang. The theory of tho as 
Mr. Davies snys (p., 11,) deserves more 
tionaidemtion than if has received from 
tho expounders of Sanskrit Philosophy. 
It plays an important part in tho moral 
element of <*ho system. Kapila attributes 
to the soul only a passive etato and to 
tbo tiHifa is assigned thooongeriea of 
ttotot i&d affections which form the 


individuality of each scpnmto being, 
llo calls it tho acting soul or in tho lan< 
guago of M. St. Hilaire, its “annexe,” 
tho scat of thoae qnniilics by which an 
individual is formed and thinks and feels 
according to his uaturo. In being com- 
pounded of budVii and other substances, 
it shows what Professor Jowott has 
called “ tho interpenetration of tho in- 
tellectual and moral faculties.” (Plato 
i. p. 461). I have borrowe<l thronghont 
the langnago of Mr. Davies taken from vari- 
ons parts of his ablo commentary, pp. 61. 
62, 111 €t tteq. 

* JUit/nja-Jndna is used to signify 
that special misapprehension which 
estops release from the world. This 
term with ajndna, arirfya, Ac., teohnically 
denote something positive and not 
negative. Fits Edward llall. Hindn. Phil, 
systems, p. 11. It is to be romombend 
that ignorance is the chief obetaclo to 
emancipation. 

> Tho only real evil is pain which 
can bo destroyed only by an eteiwal 
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defttroyed) true knowledge acquired, and the flux and reflux of existcnco 
vanish for ever. 

Some say that when the intelligence attains its highest illumination, 
error and ignorance are annihilated and with thorn rtitja and tlveshaf that is 
passion and aversion depart, and hence pravritti, activity, is extirpated, and 
by its disappearance janwiaa (birth), is no more, and pain and grief are dis* 
solved and mukti brings everlasting bliss. Another opinion is that tattra* 
jddna, true knowledge, dispels mith/djhdna^ or error, winch cauHCS the subver* 
sion of desire, which overwhelms prtii/rt/ mu. By its fall Jmrman (action) is 
subverted and overturns with it dharnui and adhanna (merit and demerit). 
Janman (birth), thus, is swept away carrying with it dufikha (pain) in its 
overthrow. The Nyaya school assert that when the material body perishes, 
knowledge dies with it. Perfect knowledge diqumds upon three eondilious : 
(1) kavana, hearing, and studying the Vedas niidthe existing traditions of 
the sages, and this cannot be attaine«l except by the aid of one who has 
travelled this road : (2) vianamiy consideration, by which iho sacred b(X>ks 
and the precepts of the virtuous arc when ap]>rehcnded, siudiously 
illumined by proofs that convince the mind. The effect of this study, 
according to one opinion, issues in a speculation as to tho nature of 
the rational soul and whether it is not apart from all else;* (3) 
mdidhydsaUa^ profound contemplation; l)y frcMpiont rtdhjction and re- 
iterated thought on tho objects of contemplation in their entirety, 
the mind becomes habitually absorbed therein and advancing beyond tho 
objective sensations of sight and deed, becomes tho recipient of truth.* 


•vparation of the lool from matter, 
which is obtained by knowledge, and not 
by tho oeqaiflition of merit through a vir* 
taous life. 

t In Kapila’s system, iho soal is so* 
litary and perfectly distinct from matter 
and therefore from tho roodifioations 
the modes of Nature produce. It bo* 
holds as an eyc*vninr««, for insight and 
cognition aro not properties of matter. 
U is neutral {Hadhya/ttha, lit. standing 
between) os a wandering ascetic is 
lonely and nneoneerned, while tho vil* 
lagers are being engaged in agriculture,* 
)i is perceptiife, which differs from the 
•ecood quality in this, that as a witness 
it obaorvea only, but by teeing that 
which it pretented to it by the 


intellect, it i>ercoives and under- 
stands tho phimnmunu of tho material 
world. It in still, however, passive and 
inert/ All action is inferior to tho oon* 
tempintiro statu and the sonl in its regal 
grandeur, has no port in tho inferior 
life of action. It directs as a sovereign 
but does not vfork. Davies. 

S In tho Vcdilntasara, translated bv 
Major Jacob, tho three conditions are 
thus oxpliiinftl ; " {aj hearing, is the aa< 
cortairiment of all tho Vudantio wrtliugf 
regarding tho semndloss llcality by iht 
nse of tho aixfold means of knowledge | 
(6) consideration, is nnooe4in|^ refleetioD 
on the secondless Reality which bae 
been beard of, in conjoootfam with ar- 
guments Ui eupport of the Vedinta i (e) 
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It is asserted that the contemplation of the rational soul maj be 
BO continuous as not to bo interrupted. When these three conditions are 
fulfilled with diligence and unwavering resolve, a sublime knowledge is 
attained and liberation secured from pain and pleasure and the fetters of 
the corporeal state. This school professes the doctrine of Kdyavyuha^ 
multiplication of bodies^. 

They maintain that when any of the specially favoured are illu- 
mined by the light of this knowledge, and are cognisant of their past exist- 
ences and future destiny, and know that a course of further transmigration 
awaits them, and desire to complete it, they receive a special power 
from the Supremo Being, and in a brief space receive these various forms 
and endure the pains and pleasures of life with the same spirit and tho 
same intelligence, and when these forms pass away, attain eternal bliss. 
It is also said that all men will^ arrive at final emancipation, and that 
though tho world is without a beginning, birth and production will 
eventually cease. 

Tho third predicament Sanmya^ doubt, is throe-fold : (1). it may 
arise from tho sight of objects with common qualities, as for example, 
an object may bo seen from a distance, and not distinctly, known whether 
it be a tree or a man, and tho like : (2). cause of doubt is likewise (a non- 


profoand oontomplntion, is the oonlina- 
anoo of idens consistoiit with the secoad- 
loss Reality, to tho exclusion of tho 
notion of body and snoh liko things 
which are inconsistent with Him.'* It 
adds a fourth condition, Samddhi or 
meditation, p. 100, et. seq. 

1 This subject is touched npon in tho 
fourth ohnplor of tho Yoga aphorisms 
of Patanjnli. ** Wbon a Yogi, who has 
a moitory over the cardinal principles, 
withaviow to enjoy at onto the frnits of 
hit actions, from tho perception of his 
own snpenor trsnscendontal powers, 
withet to assame many bodies at the 
same time, whence does he derive many 
thinking principles'* (to vitalise these 
bodies) f In reply the nnthor eays} 
** the oreot^ thinking prinoiplee (proceed) 
iolely from egoism." That it, thtt bit 
own contcioninett or ntb«r hit obolnte 
||o^ (lor Fitchle dittingnitbet betweea 


the two) by force of will evolves the 
power, ns fire emits sparks. To the 
question how iiumerona thinking prin- 
ciples, having diversity of objects, are 
one in effect, the reply is, that in the 
diverse tendency of the many thinking 
principles tlie thinking pqnciple of 
the Yogi is tho iinpolliug force, beoaote 
it is tho ruler and therefore there is no 
difference of object. Thns he timnl- 
tonoonsly operntoB through many bodies 
working ont his emancipation by their 
joint acts.” FiVs Rijecdraloln Mitm’t 
translation p. 171-72. 

> A variant, the reading of one MS., 
has a negative, Acoording to the SAn- 
khya (and Htmoipsa) systems, acquiring 
knowledge and thni gaining deliver- 
ance from contact with matter it the 
privilege of the few rather than a 
dnty monifeet on all. Sit Maviet 
IhUi. 
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genend or special attribnto) in regard to a partionlar object which is sepa- 
rate from the notion of eternal or noii-otcnial, substance or quality, and 
the doubt arises whether it bo eternal or non-oternnl, substance or qua- 
lity (3). Cause of doubt lies also in controversy when a subject may 
be the occasion of contradictory affirmation and denial between two 
learned disputants. 

The fourth predicament, Prayojam^ motive, is that whicli necessarily 
precedes and produces an effect and is torined causality. Of this there are 
not accounted more than three kinds: (1). the presence of efficient con- 
ditions and means is termed nt?nt7/a A*dm/»a, or instrumental causality: 

(2) . the material cause is samavmji hiram, intimate or direct causality: 

(3) . the indirect or non-intimate causality is called asamavdyi kdrana} 
Cause is termed kdrana and effect kanja^ and sdimyri is total causality, 
(the aggregate of conditions necessary for the forming of either, a material 
product, or a physical state). This subject is treated in Sanskrit philo- 
sophy under the first predicament. 

The fifth predicament in Driakfanta^ instanco or example, showing 
invariablo connection (between subject and predicate). 

The sixth predicament, is Siddluintay dogma or determinato truth. 

The seventh predicament is Avayava^ {members of a) syllogism. This 
consists of fivo membei‘8^. I. Vralijna,^ the proposition, as in the 


i The commentary rof the BhAshA 
Pariohchheda instance! tlila in the fol- 
lowing case ; if the notion of aonnd 
which is not the notion under which 
eternal and non-eternal is coinprchonde<l, 
is oonceived as sonnd, the donbt arises 
whether it is eternal or non-eternal. 
Non-general is thus a predicate not 
found in tho subject of the two ex- 
tremes. Bder. 

* The nsnal order is the intimate, non- 
intimate and instrumental. An instance 
for the first, is thread from which cloth 
is made t for the second the oonjnnotion 
of the threads ; for the third, the loom. 
Intimate cansality belongs to sabstaneos, 
non-intimate causality to qnalities and 
Mtiont. Rder p. 10. Or agatn, in desire, 
tho oonl IS tho direct or Intimate cause : 
thosMdiato or indirect is the ooojaoo- 
tion of the sod and its internal organ, 


tlio mana$ ; tho instriimontal is know- 
lodge. Davies, p. 121. 

3 Tho members nro tlioso 

1. This hill is fiery, 

2. For it smokes. 

3. Whatever smokes is fiery. 

4. This hill is smoking, 

Thcroforo it is fiery. 

or 

1. Sound is non-otemnl. 

2. BocanUo it is produo(.‘d. 

8 Whatever is prodn^ is non- 
eternal. 

4. Sonnd is prod need, 

6 Therefore it is non-otcrnal. 

Some confine tho syllogism to ibree 
members, either the first three or the 
last. In tho latter form it the syllo- 

of Aristotle. According to Rder, 
the Ny4ya knows only the two firat 
fignree of syllogism, and of thssc only 
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siatemont, there is fire in this hill ” II. Eetu^ the concomitant reason 
supporting the proposition, “ for it smokes,” by which the presence of 
fire is apprehended which is the ground for the inference, and this, in 
regard to the invariable connection (between subject and predicate), 
is threefold. If the necessary connection is affirmative, it is called kevalu- 
nvayin (concoraitancy of affirmatives), and if negative, kevala-vyatirekin 
(concoraitancy of negatives), and if both, anvaya-vyatirekin (affirmative and 
negative induction). Of this third kind five members are necessary for 
a complete syllogism. (1.) Paksha sattva^ (subject of the conclusion) where 
the subject to bo proved is supposed to bo in a given place. (2.) 
Sapaksha saliva (similar instance, involving tho major term) where the 
place of tho subject and predicate aro with certainty known or inferred as 
smoko aud tiro in a kitchen hearth. (II.) Vipaksha saliva (negative instance) 
where tho subject aud predicate exclude each other as water (aud fire). 
(4.J Abddhita vishayalvUf non-negation of tho object of pi’oof (by other 
proof).* (5.) Asatpralipakshatoa^ (non-equalisation,) where there is no 


the two moods Barbara and Camostres. 
A complete syllogism is properly termed 
«»t/d]/a, tho tivo iiiembora or coinponoiit 
parts arc culled muiyapa. 

I That, whoro tho ozistonco of the 
property to bo prurod is doubtful, is 
called tho subject of tho conclusion 
(pakshti I as ‘'(fire in the) moinlaiii*’ when 
tho fact of its smoking is tho reason 
(op Jletu). That, whoro tho cxistenco 
of tho property to be proved is undeubt- 
od, is oalled tho subject on tho same 
•ido or Sapaksha, as the culinary hearth 
io tho same orgumeut. TItat which is 
undoabtodly possessed of tho negation 
of tho property to bo prbvod, is called 
the sabjoct in opposition or vipaligha ; 
ns a great lake, in tho samo argument. 
Tarka Saugraha. Yidyasagora’s transla- 
tion. 

These and the following terms aro thus 
rendered in Dr. Biohard Garbe’a 
tronalation of Aniruddha'a oommentary 
on the Sinkhjn Sdtros. ** By means oC 
• qllagitm oonstmed in this manner we 
diaoen (1). that the inmiablj conoein- 


mituted {njdpya) is an attribnto of tho 
subject of the conclusion {pahhti-dhar- 
matva), (2). that tho vyiipyn exists io 
those things in which tho invariable 
concomitant ^dpaka) undoubtedly 
exists [sap^f^nuttva), (3). that tho 
%-ydpya i8*oidMcd from thoso things 
from which ftio vpnpaka is also excluded 
(vipakAiUilvtjdtfithA), (4). thot no 
equally strong roasuii can bo adduced 
against tho reason which proves tho 
proposition ((lsafpratipak^lhaiva ), (5). that 
the lydpy,! is not sach that its objoot 
does nut exist in tho sabjoot of the con- 
clusion (stiid/iita-iisAnyaft^a). 

A Tho opposite of this is called 
hddhitay or the fallacy of absordity, 
“where tho negation of what is to be 
proved is established by another proof 
os ‘lire is cold bccanso it is a sob- 
stance.* Here the predicate of tho 
conolnsioD, what is to be prorod, is 
coldness, the negation of which, warmth, 
is apprehended hy the organ of touch 
by one's own self. Heuoe the argument 
is called absurd Tarka Baograha. 
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coimterbalancing reason proving the negation of what is to be proved.^ 
In the firat classification of Iletu, (l^eralaumt^tn), the third of those five 
is absent. In the second, {hev'tla-vyatirekin)^ ( he second of the five is absent. 

III. Uddharana^ the instance or example. The subject of a propo- 

sition is called vydpya: the predicate is the viidpahtt and vydpfi^ per- 
vasion or invariable concomitance, is the mutual relation Of (he subject 
and predicate. • 

IV. Upanaya is the application of the reason to the subject in question. 

Nigamana is (he conclusion. Al( hough it lies implicate in the major 

premiss, it forms the statement in tho general pi'oposition and becomes 
the consequent in the fifth. 

The eighth predicament Tarka, is inadmissible conclusion at variance 
with proof, (hat is, tho perception of a deductiem from wrong premises.* 
By its statement the disputant removes tho doubt in the ridation of subject 
and predicate. For instance to one who denied tho existence of fire 
(in tho hill) he would rejoin that without it there could be no smoke, of 
which fire is tho causc- 

Tho ninth predicament is Nirnayat (ascertainment,) or a certainty of 
conclusion on the completion of proof. 

Tho tenth Fuda, (controversy,) is the expression of their respective viowi 
of a subject by two seekers after knowledge, snpprtod by reasons brought 
forward with good feeling, and in the iulercsls of (ruth, allowing neither their 
seveml convictions nor self-assertion lo influence them. . Verily such cour- 
icons* disputants, ifto tho pheonix, move with steps that leave no trace. 

The eleventh Ja(pc, or wrangling, is the debate of dispuUnts contend- 
ing for victory. 


1 The opposite is called Satprah- 
pakiha or tho fallacy of equalisation, 
when the reason is conntorbalanced by 
another proring the negation of what is 
to be proved. As for example. “Sound 
is eternal becanse it is cognisable by tho 
organ of bearing," as tho geoerio property 
of sound is acknowledged by both par- 
tiee— it might be said on the other side 
with eqnal force, sonnd is non«eteraal 
becanse it is a oreation as a Jsr is. 

> The text relegates the reading 
Iw to a note ; it sltonld properly be in 
the text between the words G and 
The wotds of the Tarka Sangraha on the 
definition are 

19 


wfliA winPt wtrfij n mtWfi i 

which is thus trunslatod by Vidyfi 
Sdgara," Reductio ad ah$vrdurn or Tnrka 
is that which consists in founding the 
porvader (ryrfpya) (hero supposed to be 
denio<l) through the allo^tlon of the 
pervaded {rydpaka hero supfmsed to 
taken for granUal). As for instanoej 
If there were not fire (which yon do not 
grant), there would not bo smoke (which 
yon admit there is). 

) 1 would read tJMjji f$r 
It is not wisdom nor ingennity that li 
rare, bnt oonrtesy and good temper. 
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The twelfth fi^s Vilanda, objection or cavilling : The object of one dis- 
putant being the advancement of what is trne and reasonable, and of the 
other to dispute his statements. 

T^'^thii'toenth is RetMliasa^iaWt^cy, This is a syllogism with the 
sem^hince of a reason, of which there are five kinds. If this predicament 
w^re placed fn order above Kdda, the tenth, or below the three following, 
it would bo more in place. 

The fourteenth is Ohhala^ perversion of an adversary's statement 
throngh malice, and disputing it. 

The lif teentb is Jatiy futility, or a reply both irrelevant and reprehensible, 
advanced with spcciousness nud cavilling. This in of twenty-four kinds. 

The sixteenth predicament is Nujrahasthdna, the confutation of an 
adversary, and is of twenty-two kinds. 

Each of these sixteen subjects have numerous questions arising out 
of thorn, supported by a variety of opinions, arguments and instances. 

It is believed that whosoever apprehends these sixteen in their in- 
tegrity, is released from further birth and tlcatli, lives in freedom from 
pleasure nnd pain, and attains his final end by throe degrees of 
knowledge: viz. (1), uddem^ (enunciation), by which ho distinguishes the 
name of each of these sixteen predicaments and bcar.s them in memory ; 
(2) Uthhana, (definition), by which ho arrives at their essential truth ; (3) 
parikshd (investigation), by which he ascertains the sutUciency and perti- 
nence of their definition. 

This school, though not acknowledging that the world had a begin- 
ning, yet believes in its tinal destruction. This they term pralaya^ which 
is of two kinds. 

In the first, BmhmA slumbers in the chamber of non-existence, and 
appears no more, and all created forms perish. His absolute cause i.s the 
divine will, the completion of a decreed period and the coming of an 
appointed time. When this time nnives, by the will of God, merit and 
demerit cease to exist, and by the same divine will, the indivisible atoms 
(of primordial matter) are set in agitation, t from which 6/w(/o,* (disjunc- 


> * Karth according to the Njayii, Meter 
nil in its atoHM, uon-etemal in its parts. 
An atom is defined thus: “an atom is; 
what exists has no oanso and is without 
beginning and end : an atom is contrary 
to what hnt a ineesore.’' R$er, p. 14. Co- 
lour, taste and the like are said to be eter- 
nal, or otherwise aeoording to the snb- 
sUaoet in which they exist, theee two be- 


ing etemnl in the atoms of water and light 
Imt in other anbstances bare a caose. The 
aioinio nature of the mind is inferred from 
the fact that sereral objects of knowledge 
are not perceired by it at once. 

• I beliere is here meant, and 

the soffix has been omitted by the error 
of a copyist. This is andoabtedly the 
sense of the paasagt. 
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twn), ifl bronght into reality, and Sam^oga (union from contiguity) ia 
dissolved. First the globe of the earth, next fire, followed by air and 
water are successively destroyed and creation ceases to exist and all souls 
attain final emancipation. This is termed niali(i/>ra/(iyii. In the second, is 
the final emancipation of IJralimd, which is called (partial 

dissolntion). In this, with the exception of merit and demerit, present 
consciousness, and action, all else |)cinsh. At the close of onu hundi'ed 
extraordinary years, of wiiicli mention has Ix^en mado,^ llrahmd attains 
this accom])li8hmeiit of desiiu After the lapse of this {wHcxl, a succeed* 
ing Brahma ia hom. Another opinion is that thei'o are four dissolutions. 
Besides the above two, there is a third when right appreliensiou is taken 
up from mankind and this will happen at the close of a cycle of the four 
ages. Tiie fourth is the dissolution of each particular thing which is called 
its prdlayay as when the nmmis first dissolves its conueetion with the 
rational soul, and following this, wltoti tlio union of soul and ho<ly is then 
severed.* 

The (renewed) creation of the world xh ca\M sfUhti. Through tho 
volition of tho Supreme Being, ainl after the lapse of ages and at tho advent 
of a special time, merit ami demerit recover their sway, ami the indivisihlo 
atoms of matter are again moved. Two atoms first comhino: this is called 


t Vol. II, p. 16. The aggregate of tho 
four agOH, Kritn, Treta, Uwapara and 
Kali multiplied by a tlionsand, const ilnto 
a day of Rrahnia ; bis night is of equal 
duration, and of such days and iiighta 
if tho year of Hrahina coniiK>Hcd. Ono 
hundred such yearn coivatituto hia whole 
life. A great K«iipa, aa diatinguiahed 
from a minor Knipn, ia pro{)erly not a 
day but a life of Brahma. Vishnu 
Parana, Wilson, pp. S3, 25, 6 
* The following arc tho four kinds of 
dissolntion as given by tlie Yishnn 
Pnrai^a. 1 .ViiimiMiAa, occnaional ; Prd* 
hfUika^ elementHi ; A'/t/aafiku, obsolnto; 
Kitpa, perpetual. Tho first, also termed 
the brahniA dissolution, occani when the 
•overeign of the world reclines in sleep. 
In the second, the mandane egg resolves 
into the primary element from whence 
ii was derived. Absolate non 'existence of 
the world, is the absorption of the sago 
through knowledge into supreme spirit. 


Per|N*tnal dos^nicliou is tho constant 
diaappeiirnnco, day and night, of all that 
aro born, Vishnu PurAun, 6(i The first 
three kinds are very powerfully dcs* 
crilM*<l in tho Uth book, the fonrth chap* 
tf'r of which nqiresonls the olemontal 
disHoInlinn in very striking language. 
The third kind, involving the final libe* 
rai.ion from existence, is the luhjtHSt of 
the 6ch Chapter, where the siifTirings 
of infancy, manhood and old age are 
poartrayed in a manner not surpsased 
ill power hy any description in literature. 
With no h(q>o beyond the grave, with 
hell for tho wicked and iTo o<')ssa(ioa 
from pain even in Inuiven, whose inhl^ 
bitants are (nrmentoil with tho proa|joet 
of deiio(?nding Bgaiti to earth, no wonder 
that exoin)>tion from birth was Ihedeuire 
of the wise, and annihiUtion the laet 
hope of those who were doomed to tlm 
sorrows of conception, birth and decay. 
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dvy-anuka;^ then three dvy-anukaa unite and are named try-anuka ; the union 
of four dvy-anukas is termed chatur-anuka^ and thus they gradually coalesce^ 
till numerous forms are manifested, and contrariwise to their dissolution, 
they are produced in the following order: air, fire, water, earth, and 
subsequently, Brahmd, Vishnu and Mahadeva.* The three last are not 
apparent to the light of vision but assume shape and are beneficent in their 
operation. From air spring aerial forms which reside in VdyuloJca^ a 
sphere above the earth, and the sense of touch^ and the blowing wind whoso 
energising essence is called in Sanskrit, (vital breath), of which there 
are five kinds^ as will be related. 


* The first elements of a componnd 

■nbstanoo mast consist of three atoms 
to bo visible, lloor, pp. 15-50. Davies 
describes theso Atoms according to tho 
Vai^cshikas, as ronnd, oxtromoly mi< 
nutOi invisible, incnpnblo of division, 
eternal in themselves bnt not in their 
aggregate form. They have individaally 
a specific difference (ti/esAe), light, for 
example, being funned of Inminons 
atoms. Theso atoms combine by twos 
and throes formingaggregates which come 
within range of sight as a moto in a sun* 
beam. 'J’hoy also oombino by fours, are 
innmerablo in extent, per{>otu<iI]y nnitod, 
disintegrated, and redintegrated by an 
unseen ])oculiar force Tho 

disciples of Kanada, influenced by tho 
Qotama teaching, explain this unsoon 
force to bo tho Supremo Spirit, 

• “Then ether, nir, light, water, earth, 
•ovomlly united with the properties of 
■oiind and the rest, oxistcii as distin* 
guishable according to their qnalitics, 
bat possessing various energies they conld 
not without combination create living 
Ibotngs. Having combined therefore, they 
assumed the oharooter of entire unity 
and from the direction of spirit with the 
ooquiesoence of the indiscrete Principle, 
Intellect and the rest, to the gzxMS ole* 
nents inclusive, formed on egg. This 
vast egg was the abode of Yishnn in the 
lorn ot Brohmi*' Viahnu Puipo, p. 


18. For tho mundane egg, see p. 1 1 of 
this volume. 

• “ Ether becoming prodnetive, en* 
gondcre<l the rudiment of tonch, whence 
originated strong wind, tho property of 
which is tonch. Then wind becoming 
prodnetive, produced the rndiment of 
form (colour) whence light (or flro) pro* 
ceeded of which form (colour) is thoattri* 
bnto j and tho rudiment of tonch enve- 
loped tho wind with tlie rndiment of 
colonr. Liglit hoeoming prodnetive, pro- 
duced the rudiment of taste j whence pro* 

I coed all juices in which flavonr resides, 

I and tho rudiment of colonr invested the 
juices with tho rudiment of taste. Tho 
waters becoming productive, engendered 
tho rudiment of smell, whence an segre- 
gate (earth) originates of which smell is 
tho property.” Vishnu Puraijia, p. 16. 
Tho order of Empedocles was ether, 
water, fire, air, earth. VAyu is the 
regent of tho N. W. quarter, god of the 
wind and often assooiated with Indra 
in tho Tedas. The wind ‘born spirits 
are doubtless the swift moving deities 
called MArntas formed from the nnbom 
child of Diti, divided by Indra with hit 
thunderbolt into 49 pieces, which became 
the same number of divinities. Tho 
world of the HArutos is the appoints 
heaven of the Vailyos. Ibid pp. 48. 15S. 

. • These are (1) pnlya, breath, the 
ordinary tnapiratioa and expiration. 
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From 6re (liKlit) sprint^ fiery bodies dwelling in sitJityaloka^ whioK is 
the sphere of the sun, and vision and the modes of heat. hVom water ore 
the aqueous bodies dwelling in Varmaloka* which is said to be near the 
mountain Sum^ru, and the rudiment of taste and the seas and ioo and 
bail. From earth, are earthly forms, and the rudiment of smell, minerals, 
plants and animals. Brahma by his volition first brings into being all 
(immovable)* forms produced without generation, and wonderful are the 
details they give herein, and it is said that a single eternal volition of 
the Deity at their appointed times operates to create and destroy. The 
creative will is called Chikirshd (desire to act) and the destructive will 
Sanjihirshd (desiix) to take away). 

Their works are in a five-fold series. (1) Sufra, a short technical 
sentence : (2) bJmhya, commentary on a somewhat <lifiicult nitra : (3) 
fdrffifea, a critical annotation on the two: (4-) /lAd, commentary (properly 
of the original or of another commentary) on No. 3 ; (5) ni6ati(//m, an ex- 


(2.) Apdna, downward breath, tho 
air or vital forco acting in the 
lower parts of tho body. 

(8). Samdna, collective breath, so 
named from conducting erpinlly 
the food, d;o., through the body, 
(i). Uddna, separato broath, tho 
vital forco that canscs tho pul- 
sations of tho arteries in the 
upper portions of tho body 
from tho navel to tho head. 

• (5.) r^dna separnto breath, by 
which internal division and diffu- 
sion through the body are 
effected. 

Those airs are not the elemental air, 
but sobtlo' inward forces necessary to 
vitality and the efficacy of tho organic 
fanctions of the human frame. Davies, 
pp. 66, 67. 

’ A name of the son } his oar is pro- 
dded over by a troop of seven celestial 
beings who in torn, ooenpy his orb daring 
several months of the year. Their names 
are given in the Vishnu PurApa (p. 234.) 
Th^ are the egents fa the distribution 
el cold, heat and coin at their respective 
■eaeoBi. Their number wunibfeqaeat- 


1y increased to twelve, roprosoniiiig the 
months of the year 

• See p. IM. V'arni)n a name which 
corresponds witli Obpw&t, was appoint- 
ed to tho sovereignly »if the waters, 
according to tee Vishnn PnrApa (p. 163) 
and was likewise an Aditya, hut his 
fnnetions reached far l)oyond tin's sphere 
and ho was considcrftd anciently as 
sovereign rnler of tho three worlds. 
The planets, tho winds, tho waters were 
e(]niilly in his power, and his attributes 
raised him to a height of moral grandeur 
above that of any of the Vedio deitioi. 

Dr. Dowson who quotes Mnir. 

• Tho creation of tho creator in his 

abstraction was tho flvefehl immovable 

world without fntcllect or reflection, and 

void of perception and sensation, and 

destitute of motion. Binco immovable 

* 

things wore flrst created, this is called 
the first creation. Vish. Piir 34. Thees, 
Wilson observes, are final prodoeiloiie, 
or the forms in which the previoiisly 
created elements and faenltie^ an more 
or less perfectly aggregated. By Im- 
movable things are meuAt the fldnaial 
and vegetable kiogdomf. 
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plauation of technical rales. Another opinions is that the series runs to 
twelm Besides those enamerated, (6) vfittif a brief elucidation of some 
complicated subjects in the first-mentioned; (7) nirukta^ etymological 
interpretation of a word. Sound is held to be of two kinds, (a) inarticulate, 
which is temod dhcani^ (sound, noise), and (/3) articulate, eama (a letter,) 
also called akshara. The junction of several letters is called pada, a 
word, and sevei'al words in connection form, rdkya^ a sentence, and a 
collection of these make a siitra^ or aphorism, and several siUraa are called 
prakarana (article or section). These last again when connected are 
termed dhnika^ and an aggregate of the latter, adhydya, which combined 
together compose a Sdatra or didactic work. In some treatises, ambiguities 
are discussed regarding the definitions of pada which arc therein resolved : 
(8) prakarana^ is a seetion treating of one or two topics : (0) dhnika, a 
short task sufficing for a diurnal lesson: (10) parisishta^ a supplement 
to a technical work: (II) paddhati, a manual of the texts relating to 
each of the six sciences in prescribed order: (12) sanqralia, an epitome of 
the sciences. These classes of works are not confined to this school 
alone. Vrajyd is a compendium or homogeneous collection, and instead 
of the divisions into sections and chapters, the following ten words are 
used. 

(1) aAka (2) uchchhvdsaf (3) sarga^ (4) vUrdnia^ (5) ulhisay (6) pa(ala, 
(7) adhydya^ (8) nddesa^ (*J) adhina^ (10) tantra. 

The Nyaya philosophy is divided into five adhydyas. The first gives 
a list of the sixteen subjects to be discussed, and a definition of each. The 
second deals with the detail of pramdm (proof or evidence) and accurate 
knowledge and the like. The third is on the six kinds of objects of 
thought, namely, soul ; body ; organs of sonso ; objects of sense ; intellect 
and mind. The fourth treats of it.s remaining heads. The fifth isonyd/i 
(futility), and nigrahasthdm (confutation of an adversary). Although the 
system of Ka^dda is autecodont in date, yet since the Ny4yn treats of a 
multiplicity of subjects, and is gouei*ally the first studied, 1 have given it 
priority of place.* • 

, Vais'sshika. 

This groat system of science owes its origin to Ka^dda.* It agrees in 
the main, with the Nyiya, differing from it only on a few points. 


t Aooording to the Nyiya, as in a 
dram, anf artionlate, as ha and other 
tetten by the oontaot of the throat with 
the paUle. ** Bvery eonnd is pradaoed 
ia the ether, bat it is perotivsd whsa it 


is prodaoed in the ear. Some say s 
prodaotion takes pisoe like a encoetekMi 
of wavee.** Uder*s Categoriee, p. 80. 

* The Vaiieshika eobool as represaated 
by Kasida, the rapnted aatbor of the 
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In the works of this school seven pretiicnmenU are name<1 which com- 
prise the entire scheme. Those 111*0 dravya^ sabstance, ^wiia qitality, 
karman, action, dminya, community, nio#Aa, particularity, mumuiya 
intimate relation, and ahtuiva, negation. Of pramdna^ proof or evidence, 
they accept only pratyahha, (perception) and anfiMm'imt (infeiTuco). The 
change in qualities occurnng in the process of cooking terniod pdko-je,* 


Vaifehika Sutra of whom littln ia known, j 
bat that ho was probably a contiMn|Kirury 
of Ootama the author of tho NyAyn, ia 
commonly claasod with this latter aya- 
tem. Colobrooko ia of opinion that they 
are both branchea from tho aatno abK'k, 
mainly in aKreenuMit on tho aiihjecta 
which they diacnaa, but diroctod in tho 
former caao to tho explanation of tho 
material and in tho latter of lojpcal 
forma. Tho Vai^cahika ayatern is ono of 
phyaical acionoo ; tlio Nyaya doala with 
elementary, metaphyaical notiona, and 
tho forma of tho ayllojifiam, and ia tho 
standard work in logic among tho Ilin* 
dtts. I refer tho reader for a criti- 
cal acconnt of tho ayatem to tim intro* 
doction to tho categoriea by Dr. K. IbVir, 
Colobrooko (Miscellancoua oaaayi), to 
tho Dialognea on llindu Phihiaophy by 
Dr. K M. Banerjoaand Dr. Fitz Edward 
Ilall’a Refutation of Uindn Pliiloaophy. 
Little ia known of Ootama tho Aristotle 
of India. Flo ia said, according, to 
Davies, to have been bom at the l>egin- 
ning of tho Treta Yuga, and to have 
married Ahaiys, the daughter of Brahms j 
which may mein that ho was a Brahman 
of noble descent. 

A oarioas story is by Dr. Hall quoted 
of the foremost of tho NaiyAyika writers 
after Ootama, Udayana Achirya. who was 
reputed to be inspired. It is raid that 
after the toil of a pilgrimage to tho 
temple of JagannAth at PAH, finding the 
door shut on his arrival, he launched the 
following ilokoi against the eiclosire 
divinity 

** Thoo art drank with the inebriation 


of rnfljoRty, mo thon soornoHt lint lot tho 
Bnmhlltas nhow thiMiHoIrcd and ri|>on mo 
will de[Ntiid lliy very exinUMice " A doity 
that lives on tho bmitliof li is devotee can 
Bv’arcidy l)t> w«>rth defending. 

• The text has dfinnn, a eopyist's error 
for anumtinti which it would elesely 
resemble even to tluMliiieritienl fK)ints. 
Tho Vni^ONhikii system difTers from tho 
NyAya in this very pmiit, admitting only 
two kinds of proof, (inception and in- 
ferenco. 

• “ Tho change prcKliieed by rooking 
takes place according to tho Vaiioshikaa 
in tho single atoms ** 80 tho BhAsiia 
Parichchheda. Tho commentator ob» 
serves on this, that as long ns tho parte 
are retained in tho cotn|K>nnd, no change 
by cooking is possible, bnt wlufii by tho 
onion of fire, tho cornpf)iind sohstniicof 
have been destroyed, change occurs in the 
atoms which Iwcomo itniopondent unit!. 
Again by the jnnetion of atoms changetl 
by process of rooking, a pro*lnction is 
effected from tho com|M»undof two, threa 
Ac., atoms, again to a compound of many 
parts, for by tho cxtraonliiiary velocity 
of heat, tho tragsitlon from tho diwt mo- 
tion of ono compotind to the formation 
of another is sudden. ThowNaiyAyika 
view is that compound substances have* 
pores and tho minute parts of flro enter 
them and theroforo the change by the 
proceaa of cooking is possible, although 
the parte bo retained in tho coroponnd. 
The Vai^hika Hutra on odbjnnetion 
and disjnnction is quoted by lUer (p. M) 
with ili explanation. 
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Bnses from the snn^B rays or beat of the Bre, These qualities are colour^ 
taste, smell and tangibility. 

The Naiydyikaa assert that bodily substance is unchanged, whether 
in its natural state or under the influence of heat. The Yaiieshikas, 
that the (conjunction of) atoms forming the body, disintegrate through 
the action of heat and are re-united by divine power. 

Again the Nyaya school make samardya (constant intimate relation), 
perceptible to vision, while the Vaiseshikas allow it to bo cognisable only 
by argument and proof. 

MtmdtnsdK 

The founder of this school was the sage Jaimini. It is more ancient 
than the two already described, and the chief exponents of its phil- 


* Tho Miin/iipsa is classed lomeiimos 
as tho Pitrva or Prior, and tho Utfara 
or Posterior. Tho object of tho first 
was to snpport tho anthority of tho 
Vodos, to maintain their ritual, and 
interpret their true moaning. Tho 
■ooond is tho Vodanta or supplomont 
of the Yodas, and was formed at a later 
date based on the synonymous term 
Upanishnds, or tho mystic teaching of tho 
Yodas. Tho Upanishads are called Yod&n- 
tas, and their philosophy is known as tho 
Yod^ntic System. Tho former deals 
with the ritnal section of the Yodas, 
tho latter treats them in their scientiflo 
aspect, V. Dr. Fits B. J. Hall, Qough’s 
Philosoph of tho Upan. and Davies. 

Jaimini’s name occurs twice in the 
Yishnu Puriiidia. Ho is described as 
the pupil of Yylsa, and as having divi- 
ded the branches of tho Sama-voda, 
but his date and history are altogether 
unknown. , See Weber's Hist, of In- 
dian Literature, p. 240. Of Kumirila 
BhatP^ nothing is asoortained except 
that he is said to have flourished prior 
to 8»ankara-iohirya, the chief exponent 
of the Yedinta school, whose date is 
ascribed , approximately to the 8th 
eentnry A. D. According to Oole* 
hrobke, Kumirila-bhatta figures largely 
in the traditbnary religious history 


of India, and he is considered to have 
boon tho chief antagonist of the sect 
of Buddha, and to have instigated 
tho persecution of that heresy. The 
analysis of tho Mimaipsa doctrines and its 
wearisome ceremonies may be studied in 
Colebrooko’s disquisition. In Weber's 
opinion, tho Sutras of Kapada and 
Gotama appear to rank last, which 
does not prove that they are of lator 
origin, but only in respect of their 
reduction to systematic treatment. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Rejondralila Mitra, the 
various Sutras refer to each other indis- 
criminately. ■ Tho Sdnkhya quotes the 
YaisoShika by name in two places, and 
refute.s the doctrine of the Ycdanta 
Sutra. It recognise.*) the Nydya as 
well as the Sankhya. The Nysya 
refutes the Ycddnta and the Sdnkhya. 
Tho Mimdipsa by implication recognises 
tho pre-existence of all the others not 
excepting Buddhism. Tho Yeddnta in 
turn refutes adverse doctrines of the 
other five, and admits their pre-exis- 
tenoe. This state of facts can be 
reconciled, ho continuee, by euppoe- 
ing that the different dogmae, and 
the schools that cherished them, 
existed a long time before the 
dogmas were written down in their 
preeent apboiittie form. Oral trass- 
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losophy are Kamdnla Blinf(a, PiMikoin Guru, and Muniri MUtn, Ita 
professors are said to reject the notioji of a *Siipromo Ueiojif, wdiile 
some accept it, but do not allow of a Creator, attributinjf tbo production of 
existing things to merit and duiuerit.i Wlioii an assembly of tbe loarued 
was convened with a view to ascortaiii tho truth as to tlu^ir creed, it was 
discovered that they were all of this latter opinion, but in deference to tho 
variable charnotor of minds, they aro silent ns to tho nature of the Divinity, 
and lay tho principal stress in dihcussiou on the diversities of wt»rks. But 
men from ignorance and captionsness lay this opinion to their charge. 
Quantity is not accounted by them as attributable Id (ohI.* 
quantity, which tho XMiya school places among (jualitit^s, is not pn*ilicalcd 
by thorn of the Deity, and they dt> not allow that Bnihnm, Vishil^u and 
Mahadeva aro divine manifestations, atlinning that human souls attain 
that ominouco through good deeds. They hold niNstic hynms in the place 
of particular deities whoso potency they ascriho to tho suhlih* spells of 
sound.^ They allow no l)eginning, nor end to tho world, and helicve tho 


missiou must have boon the principal 
moans of thoir preservation. There 
might have boon previous text-books, 
but they wore set aside by tbo complete 
systems produced by tho new texts, and 
hence, the regulation of adverse opictioiis 
naturally iiichulod all tho thcori«*8 pre- 
valent at tho time when the books wore 
compiled, and not thoHO only of tho 
time of tho urigimal dogmas. Professor 
Cowell's opinion is inncli tho H.'ime. 
"Tho Sutrw, as wo h.ivo tlicm, cannot 
bo tbo original form of tlio iloelriaps 
of tho several sclunjls. They are rath';r 
ft recapitulation, at a certain period, of 
preceding developments wiiioii had g<iiiu 
on in tho works of sucecssivo teachers. 
Tho tSutrns mutnally refer to each other. 
Thus those of the Sankhya school wliudi 
U itself I should consider ono of tho ear- 
liest, distinctly refer to Vedanta tenets. 
They expressly mention the Vaiicshika 
in 1. 25 . V. 85 : for tho Nyayu cf. v. 27 , 
86, and for the Yoga. 1. 90." Colo- 
iHoka’s Essays. 1. 3M. n. 

I This opinion is common to all tbo 
systems. The good and evil works 
20 


' of sonis are tho ennso of the exislenoo 
of tho World and of, all effects iheroin. 
Tho Nydya and Vaiiieshika mako ©very 
effort, however trivial, tho rosnit of 
these. Tho movement of an atom thongh 
but four fingers breadth, directly or 
1 iiidiroclly affects without fail some 
soul for good or ovd in a greater or 
leiHcr degree. Fit/.. K Hall’s, ilefnta* 
lion, p. fitb 

* 1 think this sentenco should belong 
to tho next p!iragrii|i)i, 

Thongh they Indd that the Veda 
is eternal and originaUal by nono, 
yet the divinities named therein, aro 
false and their mention mn«|ij scdely for 
tbo ]inr|>oMU ' of magnifying works. 
Their ineonsistcney dfs*s imt end hero. 
Tho Yedus Htato that bonverris obtained 
by sa4’iiflc*o; these sacrifices consist 
in offerings in tiro, clarified buiUir, 
flesh, 4(c, to Indra, Agni and 

other deities whoso existenco they 
deny: nevertheless they iKdieva tba 
potency of the offerings gains tbmn Klysi* 
nttiv Bee the oioellent nrgnnMhts of 
Paiiilit Nilakanibttiu Or. UnU. pp. 67, €8. 
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four elements, the mountains, and the great seas to be eternal. They 
believe that bodies are produced from an aggregate of minute atoms, 
and not from one substance ; manas and Atman are all pervading, and 
a man’s actions aro the result of his own free will and initiative, and while 
granting the states of hell and heaven, and transmigration into lower and 
higher forms of being, and final emancipation, they do not believe that the 
latter is attainable by all men but is the result of the union of perfected 
understanding and action, and a sublirao knowledge and an ineffable 
repose will bo the eternal portion of that state. 

The perception of sound by the ear, they believe to be one of the 
qualities of air. The Nyaya places it in ether. The second of the two 
philosophers above-named teaches that samavihja^ co-inherence, exists as 
eternal in things eternal and as non-eternal in things non-eternal, and 
everywhere sepamto, and they interpret it by the term tadAhmja (identity 
of nature). They reject visvsha. According to Kumarila Bhatta and Murari 
Miiirn, there are ten predicaments {paMrtha ) : (1) substance, (2) quality, 
(3) action, (4) community, (5) identity of nature, and (6) negation, (7) 
VaUishfua (ondowmont with attributes), is the term applied to the con- 
nection of non-oxistonce^ which they regard as a sepamtu cWfA€;^cia, as the 
Nydya regards Svarupa (true nature) and Sahh. (8). S'akti (energy) is 
a characteristic imperceptible to sight but eftlciont in action, like the 
property of burning in fire, and queuebing of thirst in water. This they 
affirm to bo two-fold ; essential (jiili) as has been exemplified, and 
accidental, such as may bo produced by incantation and the like. The 
Nyaya school recognises tho properties of burning and quenching of 
thirst as inherent in tire and water. (0). Sddrigyn^ similarity between 
two objects. (10) SnnA’/iyd, mi niber,* is not regarded as a quality but as 
a distinct substance. Prabbakara Guru reckons nine predieamouts and 
excludes ahluiva (negation) from the notion ot iJiimjs. 

Kumarila Blmtta acknowlodges eleven substances, tlio nine already 
given and (10) darkness. The Naiyayikns, with tho Guru and 

Muriri Mi:ii*a recognise tho negation of light, but this school makes it a 


1 Soo tho Sarra Dar»ana. Sangr. 
Udayana tries to ostablisli that although 
other, the site of sound, is impercep- 
tible, the non-existence of that which j 
abides in this site is perceptible, p. 194. | 

For tvani/Ki. Soo p. 131 of this rolniuo. 

• Aoooriingtothe Naijiyikas, tho non- 
intimate oaoae of the change effeotod 
ia two or more atoms u regards the 


operation of conntiug, is called number. 
By non-intimnto is meant the secondary 
canso, t. tho conjanction of threads 
in cloth, the intimate cause being the 
thread itself. K nmbers are produced by 
comprehending intellect which when 
destroyed, tho numbers also are des- 
troyed. 
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separate object of kno\vledjji\ which casts its sliodo over everything. Colour 
quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, and poste* 
riority, are qualities appertaining to it. (II) S'Mn (sound) is considered 
eternal^ and all- pervading. Letters aro suhstnneo and possess the 
same qnalitics ns darkness, except colour. Qunliiies aro twenty-two ia 
number. Prabhakam Guru and Mnrari Misra do not hold sound to be 
substance, but nckuowlo Igo its eternity. Aet-ording to Kuinarila Bhutta, 
iniclligcnco operates llko eognitioii nrising from inferential reasoning. 
The Guru teaches that if.s own (iinlwelling) illuininuti»>ii proceeds from 
intolligencc, ns a lamp illumines itself while revealing other ohjeets.* Tho 


t Tho XftiyaylkftS dony this, aBAcrtitig 
that it is iiou-plornal. Tho eternity 
of tho Veda depends ou tho MiinarnRa 
doctrine that sound is eternal. Tho 
arKUmenta pro and cov aro slated at 1 
sotnc length in tiio .lainiini Dai>ana. | 
V. Sarva. Dai>ana-Sangraha. 

* This is more clearly put in tho ! 
Vedanta Sara. 

'* In tho cognition this is a Jar, 
tho nioditlcatiun of tho internal organ 
(chUtavritti) which assumes tho sha |)0 
of a jar, is directed towards the unknown 
object, jar, removes tho ignorance which 
rests on it, and at tho same time illu- 
minates it, though insentient, with thn 
light of its own indwelling intelligence. 
Tho internal organ (t. e., nmnn/i) and 
the light of iiitclligcnco abiding in it, 
both perrado the jar : then, tho ignoranco 
(covering the jar) disappears by means 
of the former, whilst tho jar bursts 
forth by moans of tho latter. Jnst ns 
tho light of a lamp, directed towards 
a jar or other object standing in tho 
dark, dispels tho darkness enveloping 
it and by its own brilliance brings it to 
view.** Jacob pp, 97-08. i 

It shonid be remembered that with 
the Vedantists, intolligence always 
means Brahma. When appropriated to 
the internal organ, it U callwl the sob- | 

Ject of right notion. “ When an organ ' 

*of tense, m the eye, impinges on an 


ohjoet, I lie inleriml organ is said to 
ov**lve, to be emillod through tho eye, 
to bi‘( like it self to the ohject and to bo 
transformed into its shape. When it 
reaches the objeet, the iulelHgeneo ap- 
pmpriiited to that organ becomes ono 
with the objeet intelligenoo ; and since 
the object is non tlilTerent from tho ob- 
jeet iiiteliigence, it becomes ono with 
(he inUdligonce n])propriuted to the in- 
ternal organ, which inleliigonco is tho 
object of right iu)tion. 

This dt>eH not, however, taka place in 
inference, for i»msmu(*h as, there, the 
ohjecl does not eomo into crmtacl with 
an <jrgaii of serme, the internal organ is 
not thought to bo drawn out to that 
object tliroiigb an orgair of sense* 
Consetpieutly tho iiit(dligenco and tho 
object-intclligeneo do not bi‘<X)mo one, 
iior docs the object of infcrenco become 
non-differeut from tho subject of right 
notion. From this it is plain that a 
portion of BrAbina, ilesignntod as tho 
objeet -iiiteliigence, is considered by the 
Ved&ntists to lx* external to ifie beliuldcr, 
and to lake up a determinate space i 
in which portion of Brahma, a jar for 
instance, is inuigiiie<l through igiioraneo 
to exist. Non-dilTorenco from the sub* 
ject of right notion does not mean one- 
ness with it, bat tho nen-poMeisiott of 
an existence distinct from that of tueh 
sttbjcct." In iofemwo ibis dots not 
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Miira holds with the N)aya that it proceeds from the mams. This school 
does not accept the four kinds of proof {pramdna) but onlj the two first, 
perception and hiference* 

The Nai}ijikas say that gold has its origin in fire, the Mimamsakas, in 
earth. The notion of time with the former, is apprehended by the reason, 
with the latter, by the senses, who also consider colour, among qualities, to 
be eternal, and each of the five colours in all diversities of position, to be 
one. Oenomlity is innate in substance. They do not accept the notion of 
Vega SauMra, (velocity) and ascribe its effect to /carman (action or motion). 

According to Bhatfa and Mism, pramnna (proof) is of six kinds. 
four of wliich are the same as those of the Nyaya, and the senses are said 
to bo seven,* as they add tdmasendrhja by which tho quality of darkness is 
cognized. They reject /cevaldnvayhi, (con-coniitancy of affirniative) and 
kevala vyaiireJcin {concom\iB.t\cy oi negatives) ; and tho Guru, mit/iydjndna 
(erroneous opinion). Sansaya (doubt)* and viyaryaya (rnisconeeption), are 
recognised as two forms of veritable knowledge. I’lio Nui^ayikas prove 
the existence of air from inference, the Minuiipsakas from touch. The 
fifth kind of pramdna is arlhdpatli (presumption), discerning the subject 
and assuming the predicate.* 

The sixth* kind is anupa/dbdhi^ non-perception of things. They assert 
that perception of tho non-existence of things arises from the non- 
knowledge of those things.* The Misra like tho Naiyayikas includes this 
in pratyalisJia. 


occur. See. Dr. Hall's Hefutntion, pp. 
184-5. 

1 lu various passages tho number of 
corporeal organs is diffureiitly stated. 
The precise number is cloven, tho tlvo 
senses, tho five organs of action, mind or 
the intornal faculty iucliuling intolli- 
geuco, consciousness and sensation. The 
six commonly moutionefi are tho live 
senses with Ifomis, tho internal oigan. 

* Doubt Ys founded on the notion 
whether a thing is what it seems to be, 
M a man or tho stamp of a tree; 
miioonoeption is incorrect notion, as the 
notion of silver in mother o' pearl. 

* That is, the assumption of a thing 
not itself perceived, but neoeesariij 
implied by another which it seen, heard 
or proved. Cdebrooke, 1. W. 


* According to Unjondnilaln Mitra tho 
six are : perception (prafi/ai-tiha), pre- 
tumpiion {arthdpatH), proportion mm- 
hhava)f privation (titlutia), comprehen- 
sion (prafi6/td), and oral communication 
(nifihyn). The word pramdna hag a 
twofold meaning, liable to bo con- 
founilod, that of right notion and the 
means of acquiring that notion. As 
a fniu'tion of tho thinking principle, 
it is right notion and not evidence. 
Aphorisms of Putanjali, p 10. 

^ Tho sophism anupalabd/ii-sama is the 
trying to establish a fact from tho impos- 
sibility of perceiving the non-perception 
of it. For the Nyaya on pratyoksha see 
Bdor. p. 26. 
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Tlio cardinal point of their eystem lies in workn, which aro of two 
kinds ; vihita (enjoined), a work pitMlnclivo of good, and niihuUlha (pro- 
hibited), resulting in pain. The first is again fourfold, (1) Hitya (constant), 
that is, a daily duty, roprohcusible to omit : mimittuka (occasional 

ritesji, necessary duties at sjKicial times such as eclipscH ; (:l) kdimja (do* 
siitiblo), things done with desire of fruition : (4) i»6\jakhitt<i^ expiatory 
I acts. Of the nine schools, the firat six I'ccogniAO these obligations and 
carry them into j)mctico to the prosperous ordering (»f their lives. A 
separate order of ceremonies is appointed to cacli of the four nistes of 
men. 

The questions comprised by this philosophy am set fortli in twelve 
books. The tirst treats of tlio predicaments and of pnwf : the second, 
of various rites and cortniu elucidations of (ho Vaidic text: the tliiid, 
of certain important ceremonies tho results of rites which are mvcalod in 
that sacred volume and other minor points accesHory t«) the main objects. 
The • fourth, that tho acquisition of worldy goods is twofold, personal 
comfort and (to procure oblations) for casting into the fire* (for saorifioial 
purposes). The fifth, of tho oi-dor of vari^nis duties. The sixth, of tho 
substitutes for various rites. I be seventh, of tho detail of the core- 

monies to bo performed which arc only briefly described in tho Vedas. 
Tho eighth is an exposition of dependent rites which are included in tho 
performance of tho primary. Tho ninth, a discussion of tho mystic verson 
specified for a particular case in the sacred book, when (pioted in a now 
connection, and hymns of praise. Tho tenth, tlio (liscuHsion of dependont 
rites which aro precluded by non-perfonnanco of tho primary rite. Tho 
eleventh discusses tho occasion where one net for tho fulfilment 

of two (or more) acts. Tho twelfth, wliero tho chief purpose of the rito is 
one only, but has n further reference without express nssignment.* 

t Jacob in his translation of tho Vo* 
d&nta-Sam, illustrates " nilya ” constant 
rites, soch as tho Sandhyt prayers 
and tho like, (which) cause ruin if 
loft undone, and Xaimiftik/i, occasional 
riles, as tho birth-sacrifioo following 
tho birth of a son, Ac Tho prohibited 
things are tho slaying of a Brahman, Ac., 
which result in hell : and tho “things done 
with a desire of reward” (kamya) are 
sach as are done to procure heaven. 

* 1 havo no doubt that 'casting into 
the Ore ) is a translation 

of the Sanskrit which exactly ox* 


presses this moaning, that is, tho ob* 
lations such os butler. An., which aro 
part of tho corcrnoninl of worship, and 
tho ability to piirchaso IhcNe goxls is 
one of tho advantages of lyaUh. Abul 
Fazl ai)|K>nrs to assn mo in his rotulera 
a general ar<|iiiiit)tanco witli Iho siibjocU 
ho oij)oands, and tho half lights under 
which ho displays them, mislead and 
perplex 

t This synopsis of tho Ifimi^isaka 
troatiio is very imperfect and would 
bo unintelligiblo without the aid of an 
exact and scientific summary of Its oou- 
tents. Fortunately this is fumiihed by 
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VeMnta, 

The founder ot this school was Vydsa.^ The Hindus ascribe extreme 


the Sarva-DarSana Sangraha or review 
of the different systoma of Hindu philo- 
sophy by M&dhava AchArya, tranalated 
by Messrs. Cowell and Gough. This 
work was composed by the author in the 
14th century, and it is not improbable 
that Abul Fazl may have been made 
acquainted with its purpose and utilised 
its information. I quote from it the 
order and contents of tho twelve books. 
In tho first book is discussed the nulho- 
ritativonoss of those collections of words 
which nro soverally meant by tho terms 
injunction (vuihi), “ explanatory passage” 
(aiihavatht), hymn (mantra), tradition 
(stnr»fi), and ‘ name.’ In tho second, 
certain subsidiary discussions (ns e. ff., 
on opdn'a) relating to tho difference of 
various rites, refutation of erroneously 
alleged proofs, and difference of perfor- 
mance (us in ” constant ” and ” volun- 
tary” offerings.) In tho third, 8'ruti 
“sign,” or “sense of the passage” 
(linffa), “context” (idkya), Arc., and 
their respective weight when in appa- 
rent opposition to one another, tho 
ooromonius called pratipatti-karmHni, 
things mentioned incidentally fandra- 
hhytfd/iAa), things accessory to several 
main objects, as prayi/Jas, Ao., and tho 
duties of tho saoriilcor. In tho fourth, 
the influence on other rites of tho prin- 
cipal and subordinate rices, tho frnit 
caused by tho j*ihA being made of tho 
^ liiifsa /oudasd, Ac., and tho dice-playing 
Ao., which form the subordinate parts of 
tho rd[/s«rfy« sacrifice. In tho fifth, the 
relative order of different passages of 
SVeli, Ao., the order of different parts 
of a taorifioe (as the seventeen animals 
at the ir4fa|)«jfe), the multiplioation and 
IM-miilUpUoaiioii ot rites, and tho 
iMpeokive force of the worde of S'ntH, 
pfukr ot mention, Ao-, in ^ttenniaing the 


order of performance. In tho sixth, tho 
tho persons qualified to offer sacrifices, 
their obligations, tho substitutes for 
enjoined materials, supplies for lost or 
injnred offerings, expiatory rites, tho 
sattja offerings, things proper to bo 
given, and tho different sacrificial fires. 
Ill tho Bovcntli, transference of tho cere- 
monies of one sacrifice to another by 
direct command in the Yaidic text, and 
then as inferred by ‘ name ' or ‘ sign.’ 
In tho eighth, transference by virtue of 
tho clearly expressed or obscurely ex- 
pressed ‘ sign,* and cases were no trans- 
ference takes place. In the ninth, 
tho beginning of tho discussion on tho 
adaptation of hymns when quoted in 
a new connection (riha), tho adaptation 
of /idmaNs and laanfrojt, and collateral 
qnestions. In the tenth, tho discussion 
of occasions where tho non -performance 
of tho primary rite, involves tho ‘ pre- 
clusion and non-performanco of the 
dependent rites,’ and of occasions whoro 
rites are precluded because other rites 
produce their special result, discussions 
connected with tho ffraha offerings, 
certain $dmans and various other things, 
and a discussion on tho different kinds 
of negation. In tho eleventh, the inci- 
dental mention, and snbsequontly the 
fuller disoQssioa of tantra (where several 
acts are combined into one,) and dvdpa 
(or tho performing an act more than 
once). In the twelfth, a discussion on 
pr<?(»nnyrt (where the rite is performed 
for one chief purpose, but with an inci- 
dental further reference), futtfro, oumu- 
lation of concurrent rites ($amuehehaya) 
and option.” 

* This legendary personage, known 
also as Yeda-ryasa or divider of ibo 
Tedat, is represented in the Visb|m 
Purina, as an iocamaiion of Tisbni^' 
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longevity to him among nine other persons ns follows : Lomn^n, Marka^- 
deya, Vyasa, Ashwaithama, Ilauuniaui Hali, Vihliishuna, Kfipa Achiiryaiand 
Para4arama, and relate wonderful legends roganling them. 

The professors of this important school of philogo]>hy follow the 
Mimagisa in the detinitions of pmluihaf and pram^nn and other points» 
and accept tho teachings of Bhatta, hwt heaven and hell, rewaixls and 
punishments and such other cosmical phenomena, they look on aa a 
delusion under the appearance of reality. In some works there arc two 
predicaments, (1) drik (di.scerning) = tiVmau (soul): (‘2) dfisyn (the visible 
creation). They allow of no existence external to Cloil. The world is a 
delusive appearance, and as a man in sleep sees fatieifiti shapes, and is 
affected by a thousand joys and soriDw.s, so are its seeming realitieN. 


In every Dwilpara, or thinl nf?e, Vislinn, 
in tho peraon of V^}uaa, divides the 
Vedas which arc properly one, into 
several portions for tho ^ood of man* 
kind, lie makes it fourfold to adapt it 
to tboir capacities, and tho hodily form 
ho assumes is known as Veda^vyasa. 
A nominal list of 28 of the.sQ Veda- 
vyasas aro given in Cap. Ill of tho 
V. P, Uo is also tho repiUod author 
of tho Mahabhiirntn, known to mortals 
as Kfishna Dwaipdyana, and to tho gests 
as tho doily Kdrdyana, for uuno else, 
bat a duity was considrrod cupablo of 
tho feat. Tho namo of Uddurdyanu is 
also given to him. Tho principal 
tenets of tho Veddutn nro that Cod is 
tho omniscient and omniinpotont cuuso 
of tho existonco, continuation, and dis- 
Bjlation of the nniverso. Creation is an 
act of U is will. At tho oonsammation all 
things aro resolved into llim. Uo is 
sole existent, secondlcss, entire sempi- 
ternal, infinite, nniversal soul, truth, 
wisdom, intolligcnce and happiness. 
Individual souls emanate from Him like 
sparks from a fire aud return to Uim, 
being of the same osaeooe. Tho soul is 
a portion of tho divine subiianoo. Colo- 
brook Miso. Kssays. Kd. Cowell. I. 894, 
Tho original Vedanta did not reoog- 
aiie Uie doctrine of Miyd or iUmioDi 


whkdt is a later acerotiim. It mnintaiiis, 
Rays I)avi<>M, tho doolrino of a*dvriibt 
or lion-dualism as decidedly us Scholliiig 
or Hegel. All things, visihlo and invi- 
sible, aro only forins of tho ono dornal 
CBSonco (t^ tt>). Its hiwis is thoreforo 
a piiro Pantheism. 1 refer tho roiulor 
to CuIcbruokeV Kssnys for an ntialysii 
of tiiis as well as of tho other schools of 
philosophy. 

Tho nino persons alluded to, aro sup- 
posed by tho Hindus to bn still living, 
and ill tho hirlh-day ceremony, tlioy 
aro still worshipped to obtain tho gift 
of long life. Haiiuiiiant is Hiinum4n, or 
tho monkey king, a conspicuous figure 
in tho Uain&yana. liali was a virtuous 
I Daitya king whoso dovolion and atis* 
! tcrities humbled tho gods and won fur 
him tho authority over tlirco worlds. 
Vishnu bccaiiio nianifesl in his aeo/dra 
as a dwarf to Hscuu tho gods and roi> 
train Pali. Uo obtained from him os a 
boon, throo stefis of grouml, in two of 
which ho stepped over heaven and earth, 
and in pity left to his dupe, tho infernal 
regions. Vibhisha^a waa younger brother 
of Kivapa, tho ravisher of 8iUl. 
Para^arlma or BAma, with tho axe, la 
tho sixth sMfdrs of Vishpo \ t. Dowfoe. 
CloM Diet of UuuL Ityili. (or Ibeto 
namea. 
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One effulgent light conveys a multiplicity of impressions and assumes 
diversity of names. 

The subjects of discussion in this great system are six : Brahman, 
tiwara, Jtva, (intelligent sentient soul), Ajmna (Ignorance), Samhandha 
(relation), Dheda, difference. These six are held to bo without beginning, 
and the first without end, 

Brahma, is the Supreme Being; and is essential existence and wisdom 
and also bliss which is termed dnanda. These three alone arc predicatert 
of the Inscrutable. Ajhdna, Ignorance, in opposition to the ancients, 
is rcgaidcd as having a separate existence, and two powers are attributed 
to it. (1) vikshepa-sakti, i\ni power of projection: (2) di'arnna-saktiji the 
power of veiling the ix*al nature of things. Samhandha is the relation of 
Ignorance with the lirst-rncntioned. Jihvda is the disjunction of these two. 

It is said that Ignorance in connection with the first is called Mdyd, 
or the power of Illusion, and with the second, avidyd (ne.science). 

By the association of Illusion (indyd) with the essential sanctity (of 
Brahma), a definite hypostasis arises which is called Thara in whose 
omniscieuco there is no defect. This Supremo Being in his association 
with nescience (avidyd) is called jiva (the soul) and also jivdtmd, (mtional, 
conscious soul). Knowledge lurks behind the veil of concealment, and 
the dust of defect falls not ou the skirt of the divine majesty. One sect 
believe that as avidyd is one, jiva can bo only one, and these aver that 
ooue has ever attained emancipation. Another sect, aiFirm that as avidijd 
is distributivoly numerous, so likewise is jiva ; and that many of the 
wise have attained that accomplishment of desire which consists in the 
removal of ajhdna (Ignorance) before-mentioned, by right apprehension. 
Ajh&na has three qualities* : satha (goodness), which is attended with 
happiness and the like : rajas (foulness or pa.ssion), from which spring desiro, 


t The power of envolopmont is liko 
a olottd obscuring the spectator’s vision, 
and thus ignorance, though limited, veils 
ihu audurstsnding and covers the Soul 
whiob is unlimited dnd unconnectfxl 
with the univorso. Tho power of pro- 
jeotion makea a rope appear liko a snake, 
aod thna ignorance raises up on Soul, 
whiob is covered by it, ether aod the 
whole anivorso from subtile bodies to tho 
earth itself. Intelligenoe associated with 
igaorance, poseessed of these two powers, 
is, when itself is chiefly coaoeraed, 


tho efficient canao, and when its asso- 
ciate is chiefly eonsidored, tho material 
canso, ns a spider in itself is tho efficient 
cause of its web. and in its body the 
niaterittl canso. v. Jacob’s Vediiutasara. 
pp. 52-53. 

* These jwses are a mere hypothesis, 
according to Davies, invented to account 
for the manifest differences in tho con- 
ditions of formal existences. A sabtle 
or spiritnal element, one of passion or 
force, and something which is oontniiy 
to both, an element of dnlloess and 
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pftin, pUasni'O, and similar oiTerts : darkness, wineh is nrooinpaniod 

by anger, dullness, love of ease, and the like. Tsvani, in union with rajaa, 
takes the name of Hrahini ft out whom, oiuanalos the appenranoe of eroa- 
tion. fsvara, in union with mllva^ Invomes Vishnu, whoso ofVieo is the 
preservation of the creaUvl. I'svaiu united wi(h tainnn is MahiidevH, 
who annihilates what has heon mealed. Thus the ehaiii id emit ion is 
linked iit these three modes, and all arc unreal appearaitecs proilncod 
by Ignornnco. 

bike the aneients they hold the elements to he five, hut eneh is two* 
fold: — (1). .s’u/i‘.</t/n(i, (stildilo), impeieeptihh* to the eytt which is tennod 
tipmu'hiknla (nonopiititupliealed') in whieh the jjnalil y of /umuMs tnore 
latgely associalcd : (2). (gn>ss). the reveiso of the otln'r, and this 

is named paih'ltUirita ((Hiin(uplicate«l). It springs from the greater 
admixture (»f foulness, and carried to a greater degree, riuvives the 
name of other, the (piality atlaehiiig to whieh is simnd, and thus con* 
siderod, air takes its oiigin whieh has the two tpudities of sound iiiut 
touch.* From predominanoo of goodness, fire is gem ruled, from which 
pioeeed three qiialilies, the two former and form. From the greater 


iiisensihility in, at least, all lininan 
beings, is Bupposed to exist, and aio 
assumed by Kapila in the Siinkhya 
system to indicate a primary differenco 
in the oonslitnont olonoMits of nature, 
mi idea wldeli may bo Iracetl in early 
(Sreok IMiilosopliy. (rf. Arisiollo Metapb, 

1, 3 ) [n tho (iiioatio system of Valeii* 
linns, uU men and substaiiO's nru divided 
into tbo spiritual, vital arid material 
(Ilylie), u elassilicalion c<»rres|Kindliig 
to Iboyiinus of Kapila and possibly bor* 
rowed from India, p. 37. 

• liiterally “ not becoming five by com- 
blnation,” that is, rndirnentary. It is j 

thus explainod in Jacob’s Vedanta- | 

Sara. “From Intelligenco associated 
with Ignorance, attended by its pro- 
jectivo )K)Wer, in wliieii the qnaiity of j 

iiisonsibility (tumas) abounds, proccuds 
ether, from ether, air, ftom air heat, 
from heat, water and fivim wivter, earth. 

The preralenco of inaensibiliiy in the 
eaaeo of these elements is inferred from 
obaerving the excess of inaiiimalencaa 

21 


in them, Tli«n in (Iioho eicMiumts, 
ether and the rest, arise tlio ipiiililins of 
pleasure, pain and {iiscMisibility in (he 
proportum in whieh they exist in (heir 
cause.” TheHO are suhtile, rudimentary 
on noiM|ninliiplieateit elements. "The 
gross fdeiiHMits are Ihosn made from 
Combining the live (subtiie elements). 

.. . Then in el her, sninid is manifested, 
in air, sound and loiieii, in heal, sound 
touch and form, in ivuler sound, toiieh, 
form and tasle, in earl h, sound, tonch, 
form, taste and smell,” The priress 
of quiiiinplieulion is descnheil Intel by 
Ahiil Fasl. * 

* Colehrooke, observes I hat I ho notion 
of ether and wiist as distil, #l elements, 
seems to originate in the assiimpfion of 
mohilily for the essenii.il eliararter of 
the one. Henee air in motion has lK*eti 
distinguished from tho nenr<l flnid At 
rest, ethnr, which is said to Im all-por- 
vfuling, and hy an easy iransbion wind 
and motion come, to Ijo idontifiod, lik« 
ether and ipace. 
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proportions of goodness and fonlness, water is manifested which has four 
qualities, the three former and savour. From excess of darkness, earth is 
produced, to which appertain the whole five qualities, viz.^ the four former 
aud smell. 

It is said that through the predominance of goodness, hearing is 
manifested from ether, tangibility from air, vision from fire, taste from 
water, atid smell from the earth. Tlieso five arc termed /Afinendriya, organs 
of perception. From ether comes the power of utterance termed vdchy 
(speech). From air, tlio power of the hand ( pdni) is manifested : from lire, 
the power of the foot (ptidah). From water, the power of evacuation, 
vdyu; from earth, urinary discharge, called upitstha (tu ulBoia). 

In each of the live, foulne.s.s, is predominant, and they are called 
harmendriya, organs of action.^ The majority of llindu philosophers hold 
to those opinions. 

Through the predominance of mtlra a subtile substance proceeds called 
anhihkarana (the interior Kcn.so), wliich undia* fonr di.stinet .state.*?, has four 
8(!parato names. That in which goodness predominates and where the in- 
tention of distinguishing and investigating enter, is called vhitla (thirdving- 
principle). Wlu?ro foulness (or passion) has more prominence and doubt 
arises, it is called mcuias, (mind), and wlicro the proportion of goodness 
exceeds to such an extent that certainty is attained, it is railed httddiu 
(intelligence), aud when through excess of darknes.s, it regards itself 
and attributes to itself what is extraneous to its own nature, it is called 
ahaifkitMf egotism or consciousness. 

From the non-qiiintuplieated elements, through tlio predominance of 
foulno.ss, five vital airs arc generatcjl: — (J). respiration from mouth 

and nose : (2). lucathing upwards from the wind pipe : (3). samdna 

from the stomaeli : * (4). (ipuaa, tlatulence : (5). r^rfau, pervading the whole 
body. The ten organs (of perception and action) with antahkaramt (the 
interior sense) and the five vital airs, sixteen altogether, are called /iwf/a- 
mrtra'^ ov ^tikj^hma-mn'ra (the subtile fi'ame). Some distinguish antah- 


I Tlio orguns of action are the muutli, 
Imiul, foot, iii*in« and orv^an of generation, 
tho fivo organ of sen«o aro tho eye, tho 
ear, tho noeo, the longue, and tho skin. 

S This air ij» supfumHi to surround the 
atomnch which is ttio seat of tho fire, 
•applying tho boat of the bmly and con- 
suming the food. This fire is surround- 
ed and reiaimHl in placo by the air ciUied 
It is called by thia name 


bco.iufio, Biirronnding the navel it j)er- 
nie.atoa ovorywhero (^amaN/duriu^onMO. 
V. RajciulralulnMitrit's Patanjali, p. 153, 
where these airs arc described in doiail. 
Tlicso arc not properly air or wind, bat 
vital fnneiiong. 

& The Bonl whose dcsiro is frnition is 
invested with a snbtilo person, towanls 
the formation of which the evolntion of 
priuciplee proceeds no farther than the 
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tlio intonml sense, ns two in rt'jranl to (a) intelliconco {bufUhi) 
find mind (manaa), nnd (fi) tho tlnukiuir pniiciplo (r/ii7/ii), with 
{ahanhira)y and thus nuiko st>v(*n4i*LMi nu*mlH*iH. 

Tliis body isnilirined toexi.st in ull aniinid'i, luit by reason of its (en« 
uity is not apprebended by Ihosenses, A livin,; prlneipl«‘ is m-nelnded wideli 
is cognisant of all subtile frames in (beir entirety, ealled lilmtitjiujnrhhn ^ 
(golden womb, or f(etu.s) and all tbat is gmienited sub^e«^tn‘nlly is believed 
to emanate from tins innuatenal form. 

The origin of tbo gross l)v)dy is tlnis dtseribed, K.ieboflbo (live) 
subtile elements is ili\ idl'd into moieties, and oueb of the liist. live of the 
ten moieties is subdivided into four eijual parts. Tin' remaining (undi- 
vided) moiety of subtile etber.eimiliined with one pari from eaeb of the other 
four subtile elenu'uts, air, lire, wafer and eartb, piodneeh I he eoarsi* or mixed 
element of ether. The (undivided) moiety of air, combined wit hone pait of 
ether, lire, water, and eartb beimmes the mixed ilement of air. The (undivid- 


elf'rnnntary rnilinicatH (non ijuinfnpH* j 
latf'd), and liccordiiig to thn Silnkhya | 
Nysti'in ns referred to (witlioul. name) I 
by .Mjiil Fn/,1 lower down, has sevnteen j 
|>riiieii>l< s. The grosser body with wlo'eli j 
a Soul clad in its suhtile iierson, is in* I 
vented for the purposes of fruition, is | 
conipo.sed of tho tivo elenieiUs, or of j 
four, and oven of only one (earth ),Heronl* j 
ing to BO'UO mithoriti»'H Tho ixidy is j 
propagated by generation and is pensli* 
able. Tho anbtilo person is more diir* 
able, and capablo of transmigration 
through Buccessivo bodies wbieb it 
aBBQinoB as a rainiic shifts ids disguises. 

It is primoval, produeeil by origim.l 
nature at tho initial dcvcdopimmi of 
principles, and is of atomic size. v. 
Colebrooko, I, 257-58. 

I Thifl is ilio name given to Itrahnni 
(in the masculine gender) tho iiilcdligent 
spirit whose birth was in tho (ioiden 
mundane egg from which ho is tlnis 
named. Msyi or tbo cosmical illnsion, is 
fictitlonsly associated with Hrnbma from 
albetomity In the series of avins with- 
out beginning or end, the forms of life 


have at the hl•ginning of cfich a'on mna* 
nitfd in. rn't f'vai.i, theniireiil ligment 
of (he riHiiih* tictiun, nnieid lo the philo* 
sopher, ri'al totin' ignorant mnltltmhu 
secondly Iliranyagirhicv, tho golden 
germ, or Priina, the bnalli of life, or 
Sntriilman, the Thread-Spirit, which is 
the totality of migrating hoiiIh in the 
state of dreaming sleep. Uis body is 
the sum of invisible bodies, the lentjotis 
iutf'lima in which the soul passes from 
body lo boily in eternal prilingoimsia. 
Tin; invisiblo bodies arn maih' npoflhs 
! cognitioiinl, sennoiial, and tho mwial 
j garments of tlio soul. Within these 
i an its first garment, llio sonl is clad 
I in tin; Ix'atitio vehture of the first prm* 

I ciple of emanatnois, ami the fifth is the 
j t'ingiblo borlv of the world of sense. 

I TIueo of these live wrapfsTS clothe^ 
j Hirariyagarbha. The third emuniiijon is 
j Virij V'ai'ivanarii, rraj/uufi or Ibirnsha 
wln» is ideiititieil with the Udality of 
waking cons<’ion'*uess, with tho snm 
of souls ill their w-«king state ^nd their 
^rosM visilile environments. Hee (lengh’t 
Phdottophy of the Upauishads pp. 
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ed) moiety of fire, witli one park of ethci*, watc‘r, carlli (and air),* beoonto.s 
tlie mixed cdemcnt of lire, Jind soon witli water and earth. Olhovs say tliat 
the mixed clcmonts of etlier and air are formed without tho combination 
of fire, water and earth, but that the mixed elements of fire, water and 
earth are formed as described. Each of these three is divided into two 
moieties ; one moiety of each is left undivided and the other is divided 
into three ef|ual parts, whieli are combined in the manner above stated, 
and thus theso three mixed elements of tire, water, and earth are j)ro- 
duced : from theso (luinluplicated elements, by the predominant combina- 
tion of one of the threefold (pmlities (of goodness, foulness and darkness) 
the fourteen worlds* and their inhabitants are brought into existence. 
It is said, that a living principle is generated, Avhich discerns all gross 
bodies This is termed 

The annihilation of the world is thus described. The earth will bo 
destroyed by water, the water by tire, the fire by air successively, and the 
air in its turn perishes in ether and ether in ^hiya f>r Illusion, and Ignorance 
(ajAdna) with its results rises out of this Unreality,* Three degrees of 
this (dissolution) are described. (1). DaummUua (daily), when tlie (close 


I Otnitiod in text The proportion is 
fonr*tMgl»thfi of tho prodoiniimnt olcMiuMit 
with one*oighth of each of tlio other 
fotir. Tho ^Yunder is how it was dis- 
covered. 

* Tlieso lokaa or worlds are Bhur, 
terrestrial ; niiuvar, the atmospherio 
•phoro from the earth to tho sun ( 
Svar-loka, heaven ; ten million lenguoa 
above is Maliarloka, tho inhabitants of 
which dwell in it throngh a day of 
Brahm& : ut twice that distance is Jana- 
loka where Snnandana and other pnro- 
mindod sons of Brahma reside : at four 
timoa tho dislaiico is Tapo-Ioka, tho 
■phero of ^onniico inhabited by deities 
, called Vaibhrajas, wtio aro oncunsa- 
mablo by fire. At six times tho dis- 
tance is Sntra-loka tho sphere of truth, 
the inhabitants of which never again 
know death. Vishpn Pnrion, 213. Tho 
remaininijT seven are the nether worlds. 
r. p. 38 of this Tolame. 

* ** Intelligence assooiated with the 
collective aggi^gate is called Vaifvanara 


(spirit of hninanity; or Virnt : tho former 
bccauso of the ’conceit that it is in 
tho whulo of humanity, and the latter 
bceauBo it appears in various forms. 
A edanta-sara. Jacob, 65. The genera- 
tion of this emanation of tho Supremo 
Being which directs tlie aggregate 
of bodies and exists in them as a form 
of intelligence, is described in Manu’g 
Ordinances, I, 32. “ Having divided his 
own body into two, he hconmo a man by 
half, by half a female — on her that 
Lord begot Viraj.’’ Seo tho note in 
Wilson’s Vishnu Pura^a which treats 
at length of this complicated generation 
and olHco. 

* 'I’liis onler of snccessire destmo- 
tion is deserilM^d at length in the last 
book of tho Vish^n PnrA^a Chap. VI, 
with a different conclusion. Tho pri- 
mary element of egotism is said to 

devour the ether, which is itself teV, 
rds 

up by intellect, which is seised opc ^ 
Nature (Prakriti). . 
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of) the day of Hiranyai^arl»hii whiidi is tho same ns llm( of Rmhina, dostroys 
the gi'catoi* part of creation.* (2). Prakritii, (eh'inenlal), when all creathiii 
is absorbed in ajiuina (Ignornnoe). (li). .(hjiintikii (absolute), when Ignor- 
nnee ends and Uiglit Apprehension sheds its radiance. Tlu» first kind ha» 
frequently occurred anil will recur, 'fhe others happen but. once, and 
Ignorance, >Yith tho constant reeurrenee of works and tin* eo-opiMut ion of 
the wise of heart, together with the three principles* before mentioned, wnll 
bo absorbed into uon*exisrenee. 

This system of philosophy is laid down in four books, The lirst con- 
tains an account of Brahma: tho second removes the (ujipareni) discrepan- 
cies between form and suhstance : tho third is the pri‘par!ili>ni of the soul 
for tho reception of divine knowledge, and ilie fuuith on the incules, forms, 
fruit and effoet of its attainment. 

Tho Hindu sages havodivitlod the Vetlas into thr(*e portions. The first 
is tho karmcikinKla (relating to works), tlie pnn'lieal seetimi termed 
Puri'a which lias been hrielly dcscrihed as tho tliiid srlio»d. 

The second is tlio jmindAn'tn/'i, tho speculative seetinn, j'ulled alno Vtfnui 
J/i'niamsd, colohnitcd as tho W'djinfa, Tin* lliird is tin* /.pn'-aad (service) 
which is termed Sankarshuua'* Miniai|Mi. This regards (ho worship uf 
(iod under a personal aspect, and is not now extant. 

They profess that the study of tho Vedauta Is not Bullahlo for every 
Jierson, nor arc its mysterious doctrines to he hcani hy ev(‘ry ear, 'flio in- 
quirer should accurately investigate what is eternal and non-eternal and 
discarding from his mind belief in tlie actuality tif exi.sli-nee, he should 
zealously pursue tho ohji'cts to he attained, lb* will flam he no longer din- 
tressed hy the annihilation of seiise-percejUionH, nor he fi ltered hy pain 


* TIjc dost ruction of creatnrrs, not 
of tho HnbstAQce of the world. Tho 
Incidental or occnsionnl dissolulion 
it termed Ten'mO/ika («oo p. 147) of this 
Vol. It is called incidental as occasioned 
by tho interval of Brnhini’s days, tho 
deitroction occurrinjf dnring tho night. 
The elemental occurs nt tho end of 
Brahmi's life, and the absolute or final, 
is individual annihilation and exemp- 
tion from fntnre existence. V. P. 630. 
tl^{) 0 inandimi-f>ra/Aya it the destrnction 
all-eithe world after 15 years of Rmhmi’s 
OBt If Ollier Williams, Sansk. Diet. 

4 tioodnesi, fonlucsa and darknett. 


^ Sankarsharm is Bnlarnina, brother of 
Kn-shtia, and one of the ineariiations of 
Vishnu. Vamidcva, wiio is Vislmii, If 
identified hy tho Uhaguvata sect, with 
Hhai/avat tho Supremn being, wlio divid- 
ed himself and^ls’eamrj ffgir persons by 
soecessivo proilnef inn, n 2 , Sanknrslmrit, 
who sprang from Imn flireei, from whom 
crime Pradynmnn, and from tho latter 
camo Aniruddlia. fiaiikarshaija is iden- 
tified with the living soul (p'va) : Prady- 
nmnn, with, mind (manas) stid Anfrnd- 
d h.a H ith 4 hnnkn ra, contcioasnoss Colt* 
I broiAe, I, m 
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and pIcaHiiro ; and will gain a daily increasing hope of final liberaiion.l 


1 I extract from Pandit Nilakantha’a 
clear and well-ordered refutation of this 
system, which, if any, is the only scheme 
of theology apart from more caste cere- 
monial, accredited among the Hindus, 
the following precis of ils inconsistent 
theories to illustrate the somewhat 
technical exposition of Abul Fazl. 

Tho Vedantins argue three sorts of 
existence, tho trne or transcendental 
{pdrayndrthikn), practical or convention- 
ol {vydvahdrika)^ and apparent (p>dfi. 
hhduik'i). True existence is that of 
Bruhtnii exclusively. Tho second <locs 
not veritably exist, only tho ignorant 
or misapprehonsivo mistiiko it for 
existent and so transni-t practical life, 
whence tho name •, and ns tho things are 
supposed not to bo veritably existent, 
so is it with tho use made of thorn as 
a necessary consequence. Tho third 
kind resoiuhles tho practical in that 
it is false, but by mistake seems to bo 
true and differs from tho practical in 
that (Ist), men do not constantly, bat 
only now and then mistake for vcritublo 
tho apparent objects to which it apper- 
tains, as nncro for silver and matters 
of dreams, Ac. ; 2nd, there is no practical 
dealings with such things, as naero of- 
fered for sale will not bo bought for 
iilvor j 3rd, it is because of ignoranco 
that tho practical seem to bi' veritable, 
but it is through other causes os dia- 
iauoe, Ac., called defects, in addition 
to ignoranco, that tho apparent seems 
to be veritable. Monism or non-duality 
is essential to tho Vedanta philosophy. 
The soul is Brahma, and tho world is 
false I hedco Brahma is solely true and 
nought but it exists, or haa existed, 
or will ox'st. And the world is false 
not becaoae it is perishable, but iraly 
false, M nsorine silver. Farther, the 
i|norance that creates tho imaginary 


world, is itself ignoranco-imagiued 
and henco false, and consistently, else 
non-duality would bo impeached. Tims 
they establish Brahma to be true and 
all olso illusory, and two classes of objects 
to exist, tho trno and untrue, and both 
really existent, only that an object of tho 
first class is really real, and an object of 
tho second, nnreally real. A combination 
of two contradictories, existence and 
non-existoiico, is thus predicated of their 
pritUieul existence. Tho Vedantin ex- 
plains it thus ; — Conceive true existence 
ami practical existence ns two stations 
with a station intermediate. A person 
located at practical existence docs not 
stylo its objects unreally real, for to his 
oyo there is cidy one sort of existence, 
that in which ho is. This is tho posi- 
tion of tho ignorant or misnpprohensivo. 
Again, a person located at trim existence 
wonld not dcsignnto its object, Brahma, 
as really real, for with him also there is 
but one kind of oxistonco. This is tho 
•standing-point of the Vednutin’s Brahma, 
if it but possessed tho cognition which 
it lacks. A person located at tho 
intermodiato station sees both existonccs, 
and is alono ablo to judge of them 
as they really are — tho one really real, 
tho other nnreally so. This is tho 
Vedantin who affects to understand 
Brahma better than Brahma under- 
stands himself. They aver that Brahma 
is universally diffesed and over portions 
of him, tlio unreal world is actoally 
produced. Brahma is its snbstrato and 
illnsory material canso, and ignorance 
its matorial cause. Uenoe the world 
is Imth false, and yoi identical with 
Brahma, and this is explained by tho 
analogy of nacre being mistaken for silver, 
a false silver being octnally produced 
over* the nacre. The latter is the sub- 
strate of the silver, and its illusory 
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philosopluVftl sysfom wan Kapi- 


The fouiulcr of this 


material cause, while if?iioranco is snul 
to bo its material enuso. Hut it is 
not explained how a man mieiuking 
nacro for silver, or a rope for a snake, 
has a false form before liis eye and not 
naero nor a rope. Therefore if the 
ignorant mistake Hrahma for the w.^tld, 
it must bo believed that this world 
visible, tangible, unintelligent, change* 
able is Brahma, or in other words that 
it has these qualities. (Jrantod that 
the name of the world is false, how can 
its form be so ? But to concede this would 
be to give up non-duality. The ton* 
ception of Brahma itself is equally 
bewildering. It apprehends no one, 
and nought, and is apprehemletl of no 
one, for all approlieusiou is a motlitica* 

(jf the internal organ, and Ur.ihina never 
comes within its cogni/.uneo. It has 
no ((ualities. It is neither the eiricieiit 
nor the material cause of the worhl. It 
is coustitntively cognition, yet cognixes 
nothing, for cognition according to them, 
is a modilie.ation of tie* internal organ 
and Brahma’s constitutive cognition is 
not sneh. Tho object abstracted, cog* 
nilion is inqjossible, for as (Jolvridgo 
observes " Truth is oirclalivo to being, 
and knowledge without a corre'S|Kmd* 
ent reality is no knowledge.” Ag.ain, 
when they say it is iimpprehensiblo 
and inefTable, their meaning is not like 
ours when wo use such language regard* 
iug God. Wo mean that God cannot 
wholly, they that Brahma cannot at all, 

1m) known, nor described. Nothing that 
comes within tho scope of appp.'honsioii 
is in any wise Brahma. This is as 
acenrate an idea of absolute iion-outity 
as langaago can express. Again they 
maintain that tho soul has been from 
all eternity in tho bondage of illuliion. 
They do not say that illusion or igno* : 


ranee enmo into l>eing nt some parti* 
cular period and took tho soul eaptlvo. 
For if it thus had an origin, it would 
bo iiecoHsary to ah^iu'u a enuao, and 
oviMi afier eiuaneip.ition it might 
incur the danger of being ngiiiii made 
captive in eonm'qin'iii'o of tho pro- 
diietion of soinu new form of ignor* 
anee. t)n this gntund t low ullego that 
illusion has esisti'd fioiii uli lime, 
and eo*etenHlly with it the sonl 
has beon «MitliraIli>»| mid will so emi* 
timie till iMimiK ip ited, but this eaii* 
not bo reeoneili'il w it li llio poMitioii that 
b<‘hidi‘s Htahnia nothing has evor bt'un, 
is, or is to ho. Again I'lruhina, is in its 
nature, elornully, pure, intolligont and ■ 
free. But tho soul is Brahinii, and ynt 
having boon in boinlngo to illusirm 
miiKt be iinpuro and nmniidligent. To 
obvliito tins dillliMilty, illusion is said 
to li.avo the piruliar cliaraolor of ox* 
islitig and not ftistiiig. It ennnol Im 
said to be, iiiiiKmtudi ns it doos nut 
poBM'HS true oxinloiire. Ou the other 
liaiul it eminot bo said not to Is*, inns* 
inueh as it pos»oKM'S iijijimont enislenco 
But though it has ripparont oxistenoe, 
it has no real exiKtonce, tliereforo the 
doetiiiiu of monism sulTers no injury. 
At the sumo time poMseHsing apparent 
existence, it is capable of taking tho 
soul captive, but ns illusion is only ap* 
parent, so tbo soul's bondage is proc* 
lical; that is, ns illusion^ is false, so 
is the soul's bondage false. Thc^efur^ 
neither was it over actually fettered, nor 
is it now so, nor baa it to be emanoi* 
psted. It has l>oon attempted to do* 
moiistrato tbo accordance of this doctriiMi 
with tho immatcrialism of* Borkoly i 
but Berkoly maintains that ol^oots of 
sense irc only ideas, having no •xiatenoc 
in themselves apart from perception. 
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hJ Some assort that ilio ioUowera of this school do not hvlievo in Oorf. 


Ho does not hold that they arc false. 
The porcoptioii of them constitutes their 
existence, whereas the ordinary view 
is that they exist independently of 
perception. Ho does not say they are 
imaginations of eternal ignorance, nor 
suppose that on the attainment of right 
apprehension, the whole scheme of 
created things will disappear. Moreover 
in the Vedanta systoni, not only are 
ohjocts of cognition, imaginations of 
ignorance and fidso, hut cognition itself 
is so, for c«)gnition is a modilication of 
the internal organ and not being Hrahma, 
is to ho rogardod among falsities and 
imaginations of ignorance. Their ob- 
jects ami their cognition are alike false. 
Similarly, though they call Brahma 
appropriated to illnsion, I'^vara, they 
decluro, that the contact of illnsion with 
Brahma, is not true hut merely imagiiu'd ; 
therefore I'svara is imaginary. Thus 
deep calls to deep, and one uhsurdily 
roipiires another to support it. The 
Vodtinta system professes to bo atheism, 
but its Hrahma is rndther creator of 
the world, nor its preserver, nor its lord, 
and has no attrihntcs. It is intclli- 
gnnoo that cognizes nothing, and is 
bliss without fruition of happiness. A 
Supreme Bemg without the realities 
of omnipotence, omniscience and pro- 
vidential iMile over his creation, is not 
It cannot rowanl as ho cannot 
punish. Sin and virtue Ure in a sense 
a<*knowlodgcd from the 8tand-|K)int of 
practical existence, but Ihey count for 
nothing. The ignonint man may avoid 
sin and practice virtue, but right ap- 
prohousion spurns both, having no rea- 
ton to fear the one, nor motive for 
pursuing ^ho other. In what docs this 
differ from atheism f 
I Cidebrooke suspccUi that this per- 
sonage was altogether in)thieal Ho 


is variously asserted to have been a son 
of Brahma and incarnations of Vishnu 
and of Agni. The latter fable may bo 
accounted for by the signification of tlio 
word hipila which besides that of tawny, 
bears also the moaning of fire. Ho is 
mentioned in the Purdnas as one of the 
great sages. Davies, in the preface to 
his exposition of tho Sdiikhya system, 
creits him with being a historical 
personage, and says that he was born in 
Northern India before the date of 
(iautama Buddha. Tho name of a city 
called Kapila-vastn, (tho tawny site) men- 
tioned in tliO Pali Dathavanisa as having 
been built by tho [)ermis8ion of the sago 
Kappa, scorns to ho authority for this 
belief, but it may bo also rendered, as 
Prof. Wilson reinarks (II. 31d) “tho 
substance of Kapila,’’ intitnating tlio 
Sankliya pliiloaophy upon which tho 
fundamental elements of Buddhism aro 
evidently based. His lifo and times 
are however (piito uncertain. Tradition 
makes him a reclu.se Imt he survives only 
ill tho system connected with his name. 
This, 8.ays Davies, remains only a philo- 
sophical theory, preserved only ns an 
intellectual product understood and ac- 
cepted by a small inner circle of free 
thinking men. “ Tho name Sdttlikyd is 
derived from tho noun which signifies 
‘number,’ and tho precision of reckoning 
observed in tho enumcraticu of its prin- 
ciples, is aid to bo tho origin of the term 
ns applied to this philosophy. The deri- 
vative meaning of reasoning or judgment, 
which tho word also implies, points to 
tho application of this term to tho 
exorcise of jndgment which is its 
characteristic, and this interpretation 
is supported by a passage of tho Malta- 
bh^tH (xii. IIIOB'IO) which runs; 
‘Thlky oxerctso judgment (SAiikhya) 
discuss Qutuic, and , other) twenty-four 
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The feet is, however, that they do not affirm the existenre of a creator, ami 
creation is ascribed to Nature (Vrakfilt), and the world is said to bo eternal. 
All that is veiled by non-oxisteneo U not believed to bo non-existent t but 
the caused is absorbed in the cause, as a tortoise retracts its feet within 
its shell. They accept the doctrine of freedom of will in actions, and of hell, 
of heaven, and the recompenses of deeds. With rej^rd to emanci|)ntion, 
they agree with the Miniainsi. Proof (pnimam), is of three kinds.* 
They do not believe in the eoul (<i/waH).* Analogy and comparison are not 
accounted sourcc.s of knowledge, nor are time and space, substances, bnt 
caused by the motion of the sun. The word taltva (lirst principle) is used 


principlos, and thorefoio fti*o called 
Sankhya.” v. Colohrookc, I, 211. 

This scholar obsorvoa that tl»o text 
of tho Sankhya philosophy from which 
tho sect of Buddha scem.s to havo hor- 
ruwod its doctriiioa, is nut tho work 
of Kapila himsolf, thongh vulgarly 
ascribed to him ; but it pnrjmrts to bo 
composed by fsvarakriijlina, who is 
stated to havo recoivod tho doctriiio 
mo<lialcly from Knpila, through sncces* 
sivo toaclicrs, after its publication by 
Panchasikha, who had been himself 
iustrnotod by A'suri, tlio pnpil of Knpiin : 
I. 0.3. Max Mdller and Oldenbcrg do 
not acknowlodgo tho debt of Buddhism 
to tho Sankhya philosophy, uor any 
definilo similarity between them. Names 
as eminent and muro numerous, Cole* 
brooko, Wilson, Bouriunif, Hodgson, 
hasBcn, Mt. Hilaire, Weber, L. von 
fichroeder, Dr. Milra nio opposed to this 
denial, and lately Dr. (»arbe in the pro* 
face to his translation of Aniruddha's 
Commentary on the Sdnkhya Sutras, 
adds tho force of his testimony to tho 
stronger side, and adduces, under tho 
authority of Prof. Ernst f Lcnmann, 
the Jaina legend os placing Knpila 
before the time of Baddha and Mahs* 
vira. Dr. Banerjea ascribes precedence 
in date to tho Buddhist doctrine. 

* That is, that the existent is prodoced 
from the existent only, as the SAnkbyae 
hold. Thus, cloth is not distinct from 
22 


tho threads as it iihidos in tho latter 

As tho limbs of a tortoise when itUraot. 
e<l Within its shell are conro ih’il, and 
wluui they Como forth luo revi‘ithMl,BotiiM 
particular (‘ITocts as cloth, .li*,, of a canso, 
as threads Ac., when they come forth mid 
nro icvenlcd, aro said lo ho {irodiiced j and 
when they retire mnl aro cimcoah’d, aio 
said to bo destroyed ; but thcro is no 
smh thing ns tho production of llio non- 
existent, or tlio dostruction of tho oxis- 
tent.” Harva DarHuna Rangralia. Cowell, 
(tough, pp 225-2t>,nn<l Colchrooko, l.2Ctl. 

2 Perception, inforonco, and (It testi* 
mony. 

3 It exists as puro inward light 
without any instrumentation hy which it 
can becomo cognisant of tho external 
world. This has Imeri supplied, but it 
is foreign lo tho soul and as objfctiv© 
to it as any form of matter. Liku Kant, 
tho Rankiiyas hold tiiat tiiero is no 
knowledge of an external world saro ns 
represented by tho action of our facul- 
ties to tbo soul, and they lake ns grantml 
tho object i VO rf^lity of oijr sense- |Mr- 
coptiotiS. Tho soul is difTerent in kiml 
from all material tilings, and will bn 
finally severod from them by an eternal 
separation. It will then have no object 
and no function of thought, and will 
remain self-existent and isohited In a 
state of passive and eternal repose, v. 
Daviel, pp. IS-K). 
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in their treatises for paddrfha, of which there are twenty-five, and these 
are comprised under four heads. 1. Prakriti (Nature), which is evolvent 
and not evolute. (2). Prakriti-vikriti (developments of Nature), evolvent 
and evoluto'; these are of seven kinds, viz.^ maJiat (the great one, Buddhi 
or Intellect), ahwkdra (consciousness or egotism), and the five tannia/ra 
(subtile elements). 3. Vikrifi (modifications), are evolutcs only, and are 
not more than sixteen, namely the eleven indrhja — (five senses, five organs 
of action and maims) and the five gross elements (ether, air, light or fire, 
earth and water). (4 ). The fourth is neither Nature, nor modification, 
nor evolvent nor evoluto, and is called Pnnisha^^ that is Atman^ the soul. 

The first of the ])rinciplcs above-mentioned is primordial matter, vX)/, 
which is universnl, iiidiscrote, and pn8.scR.sing the modes of goodnc.ss, pa.s- 
eion and darkness, The fourth is viewed under two aspects, (a) the Supreme 
Ileing, as absolute existence and knowledge, * (/j\ the rational soul, omni- 
present, eternal and multitudiiion.s. By the union of the first and fourth, 
existence and non-cxistenec come into being. Nature is said to bo blind. 
It has not the power of viHi«>n nor of perception but only that of flux and 
rofiux and the Ronl is regarded as a man without feet. When the two con- 
join, the renewal and destruction of lifo^ come into successive operation. 


1 Idonlic.'d with Atman. It is multi, 
indinous, individu.d, BCii^itivo, etmiud, 
anal torn bio, immntorial, Colebrooko, I. 
250. In the Hha^'avnd (lita, tho Supremo 
rnru-ofi't i.s tho m.nlo croatiro power in 
tho pel «on of Kpshna identirie<l with 
Brnhinn. .Xlll. 22. Davies’ translation. 
From Nature (rnrtfiti), issnos the j?reat 
prineiplo (.Ud/iut, Intellect) and from 
this, eonsciousuess or tho Efl-o ; from 
consciousness, the whole sixteen ontitica 
and from five of tho sixteen, tho fivo 
gross eKunents. D.avies, p. 51. In its 
primal form, matter is eternal and self 
existing. I^rom it all^ things omanato 
, except soul which has an independent 
oxistonco both a ptu ft* and a /mrfe 
fosf, p. 17. The text has incorrectly 
begnn ft new paragraph with tho word 
dtman, which should tormiuato tho 
paragraph pix'ccding. 

* The t heist ioal Ssnkhyn, ns opposed 
to tho system of Kapila, naderstonds by 


Purusha, not individual soul alone, hnfc 
likewise Uod (riVnro) tho ruler of tho 
worhl. Colebrooke. T 25t>. 

3 A variant ha.s for 

'i ho union of tho soul with Nature occurs 
ns tho lame mounts on tho shoulders of 
tho blind to direct him, depending on 
each other for conveynneo and guidance. 
Nature is tho blind man for it cannot 
see and tho sonl is tho lamo one that 
cannot act. By this union of nature 
I nml soul, creation, consisting in tho 
development of intellect and other prin- 
ciple.s, is cfTocted. Tho simile is tho 
stock ono in this philosophy. It is this 
idea of individual creation, says Colo- 
hrooke, which gives to tho Siinkhya an 
apparent resemblance to Berkeley’s Iheo- 
ry. Tho individual sonl has boon from 
eternity in continual connection with 
, nature with tho rcanlt of repeated cro. 
at ions. Each sonl thus keeps on creat- 
ing iU own world. The material ani- 
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At tbe time of elemontal dissoluilon, tho Ihroo inoiles (of j{oo«liio.>s, passion 
and darkness) are in equipoise. When the lime of ereaiion iimvO'*, tho 
Diode of goodness preponderates, and (Intelleen is revealed, and 

this is considered tlio tirst emanation, and it is separate for ever}' human 
creature. It is also called and is a suhstanee, and the primary 

scat of eight states or (jualilies, r/: , virtue, vice, knowledge, ignoranoe, 
absence of passion or passivity (roor/o), fmm wliieh springs peiveption of 
the nothingness of worldly tldugs, and imliffereuee ; arini/,i its uppo-ile: 
amti/ya, supernatural power aequirod thhmgh austi vilies, and nets that 
seem incredible or impo>sil)le to human vision, of \vlii«'h eight kinds are 
given ill tlie Pataujahi system ; nuatu'iiri/ti its oppo.sile. Immii* of the uhove 
positive states arise fi om the predominanee <»f the motle of goodness and 
the other four from that of darkr.ess. From Miihut ( Intelleet),* jiroeeeds 
con8eiousncs.s {(ihnnh'<ira). It is the principle of egotism and is tho 
reference of every thing to self. In Miihnt (iulellect). when the mode, 
goodness predominates, it is called e//*n//r«/V</, moditied eonseioiis- 

iic.s's. If under the inllueneo of tJio moile, darkness, it is I’alhsl lihtihi H 
(ihd nic dm {HOiircti of (‘lemental being). If passion is in tlm aseendiinl, it. he* 
comes htijam uhaukdra or impellent eon.soiou.sne.ss. From tho tirst kiinl of 
eonscjiousness, tho cloven organs proceed, six «)f sense (iiielmling uiandit) 
and live of action, a.s before described. From the second, (he live 
(subtile elements), sound, tangibility, e«donr or form, siivonr and odour. 
These nro regardeii ill tliis .system as snhlilo suhstanees from which the 
five gross elements take their rise : from .‘‘ound, ether; from taiigihility, 
air; from form, lire; from savour, water, ami from odour, earth. 

From this cxi»o.sition it is clear that the hevon Kul)slaii<’es mentioned 
(intellect, con.scionsness. and tin* live snhlile elements) are on the one hand 
evolvents, and on tlie other evolnles, and the si.\teen, that is, the eleven 
organs and tho five gross clemcnl.s, aro evolntes. Tho soul (dimun) is 
considered neither evolvent nor evolute. Tho live senses are held to ho 
organs of perception, and manns diseriminatoH hetwoen advantage and 
detriment. Conscioiusncss cognizes itself by act (he omission of act, 
and intellect determines one or the oilier. From tlie five gross elemeiits, 
other productions are evolved, Imt a.s iatfvan, arc incrqllihle of fifrtlicr crea- 
tions, causality is not attribnirsi to (hem 


verifc ha«, however, a separnto ixistcnce \ 
other than that which it posse^ncH from ; 
iti connection with any particular aonl, | 
imuimach as Hira^yagarbha, tho iter- ! 
sonified tom. of exiitence, may l>o tuiid ! 
to ram up in hti ideal creation tho tepa- ! 
rate rabereations of all inferior bcingi. [ 
p. 257. ’ 


• That in, lira tlir* rixaltation but tho 
prc*tl«#iiiiimiu-« of nclf la thrmght to the 
auprerno coriviVtioii nt the aoto aubjeetiro 
]S'ri4<*nniity of the thinker. ▼. t)aTies snd 
Colfbrooku. 
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The elemental order of creation is sixfold: — (1). svarga-loha, the 
world above, iu the constitution of which goodness prevails : (2). mrityn. 
lohaf ( world of death), the abode of men, in which foulness or passion 
predominates : pdtdla-lokaf the world beneath, in which darkness is i>re- 
valent : devatd : (superior order of being) in which the element of good- 
ness is predominant. Through their extraordinary power they can appeur 
in divers shapes, and assume astonishing appearances, and from the trans- 
parency of tlieir essence their true forms arc invisible to the sight. There 
are eight orders of these: — (1). Brahmya^ blessed spirits, that inhabit the 
abode of Jlrahmd. (2). Frdjd})atya^ : rrajuputi is the name of a great divi. 
nity to whom is assigned a sphere, and those that dwell therein are thus 
styled. (3). Aindni: Indra^ is the regent of the heavens, to whom a sphere 
is likewise Tefcrriblc, and its dwellers are thus denominated. (4). Paitra^: 
the belief of the Hindu sago is that each individnars progenitors that have 
died after a life of good works, will receive celestial shapes and enjoy their 
recoinpen.so in a special abode. The dnatds therein, are called by this 
name. (6). Qdmlharva: this is said to bo a sphere where the heavenly 
choristers reside. (0). Ydksha: in this sphere the Yahhas dwell; they are 
great ministering spirits, the guardian of the north. (7). Ttakshasa^ is a 
sphere inhabited by the Rukshasagy who are the malignant fiends of these 
orders and who slay men. (8). Fmcha: by this name an order of beings is 
defined who are characterized by an evil nature and perverted intelligence. 
They are less powerful than the Rakshams^ and ait} assigned a special 
sphere, and extraordinary legends are related of each of these orders.® 


1 Signifies belonging to or derived from 
Prajs-puti niid is a patronymio of Vishaa, 
Hirnvyn-gnrbim, und other deities. Pra- 
jipati or tlio lord of croatarcs, is an 
epithet in the Veda, applied to Savitfi, 
Indra, Agni and others, and later to a 
separate god presiding over procreation, 
and identified in moro recent hymns with 
ths universe. It is also an epithet of 
thf ton (aolording toV )me authorities, 
sevenllords of created beings first created 
by Brahm4. v. Monier Williams. Sansk. 
Diet. 

Rslating or consecrated to the Manes. 

® An account of these various orders 
will bo found in the Yiibsu Purina. 
Tboy are familiar names in Hindu iheo- 
loU, and all ore emanations from Brah- 


ma under varions states of his cnrionsly 
complex organisation. In a form com* 
posed of the quality of foulness was 
prndncod Hunger, from whom Anger was 
born, and in darkness, Brahinl put forth 
beings of hideous aspect and emaciate 
with hunger. Such of them as exclaim* 
cd, * Oh prosorvo us,* were called R4k* 
shnsas, from to preserve ; othen 
who cried out ** let us cat,’* were deno* 
miimtetl Yakshas, from to eat. Be* 
holding them so disgusting, the hairs 
of BrahmA were shrivelled up and*fall* 
ing from his head produced serpents and 
the like. His hair, however, was for* 
innately for his comfort end appearance, 
renewed. The Oandhanrai were bom 
from him, imbibing melody, drinking of 
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The Animal cix»atioii {iiniagijontja)^ is one in wliicli the mode 
(passion or foulness), provnilod at its production and is of live kinds:— 
(1). domestic animals: (2). niro/n, >\ild animals: (3). pnkshi\ birds: 
(4). wrisripa, creeping things applied to tlm dilTerent ivptiles and lislios: 
(b). stlm'dra} the vegetable kingdom. man, was prodiietHl 

through excess of the cpiality of pas-sioii. The general opinioji ad«»p(A 
tiiis division and belief. At the dissolution of the world, these er«i. 
tions perish with the live eloment.s, and tho eleinenls are nhsoi Wd in the 
five /anmd/rus (rudimentary elements) which again are veiled in egotism 
(tf/mwAdVa), and this in turn is absorbed in tho seeret recesses of nm/m/, 
intellect, which is (finally) lost in tho pure depths i)f Vrakriti (Nature). 

Pain is of three kinds: — (1). ddAyiiV/niAti, intrinsic pain, both Innlily 
and mental: (2). dd/iiduu/Art, supernatuml paiti or ealamily frt)m a divine 
source, and (3). dilhihhaudka^ extrinsic pain aiising from the niitural somro 
of tho elumonts. bondage, is the soiireo of all that fetters tho 

spirit .and debars it from emancipation. 

Prdkriiika signifies one who holds Nature ( Prakrit i)^ in place of (lod. 
Vaikritika^ is ono who from ignomnee asHumes the eleven organs (of aeLi«)n 
and sense), (indnya) to be tho Supreme Being, Jhihshina (religious 
offerirgH or oblations in general) implies the being utlaelicd to the perform- 
ance of works and believing them to bo the ultimate aim of spirituality. 


the goddou of speech, hence their name 
Jit ^^*11* (iamdlmyniitah ‘drinking 
si}eecli.' Vish. Par. Wilson, p. 39 et orq. 

I {trijanjn) is the idmost unin* 

telligihic trnnHliteration. This was tho 
fifth or animal creation. Tho compennd 
is derived from tho Sanskrit iirytik 
crooked or horizoiitRl, applied to 
an animal (oa not erect) and yoni tifw 
womb, or source. According to tho 
Vishnu Parana tho terra Tiryaksrotas 
(crookcd-canal) is also applied, from their 
nutriment following a winding conrao. 
TbU was the fifth creation of Brahma. 
r. p. 85. 

I This should iuclude minerals, the 
Sanskrit term signifying fixed things. 
JfdauaAya is trantliterated in tho tost 
maniiktt. 

J Aecordiog to the Vishnu Purina 


both tho (imilitlca of (lnrkiif*sa and fonl. 
ness prodoniinnti'd at this innuspicioas 
birth. Its products were lonnod arrdkii^ 
rot 'IK from llio curiciit of 

tlu-ir nulriiiicnt, 

♦ From t dnU, a prcnluotion or dove- 
lopment, as derived mediately from tho 
first principle Prakpli. 1 do not find 
theso sects thus spccifirally named. Tho 
incccssivo stages of creation are the nine 
so-callcdsor^as(creations).i'ti ,t}ieMahat, 
Bhuta, Aiiulreyaka, Maiikhya, Tuiryak* 
erotas, l/nidhasrgtasi Arruksrolas, Ann- 
gralin, and Knnman, or m.atlcr, the elo*' 
ments, tho senses, tho earth, anima Is, godS| 
men, goblins and Brahma’s sons. Tho. 
threo first are caihsi PrAkfila or ele- 
mentary, and tho six last VaikfiU or 
secondary, the elements bding only 
marie to assume Vikpti or a change of 
form. Wilson Essaysi L 148. The 
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They affirm that he whose mind is concenti^ted upon one object (of 
contemplation) and the fraitioa^of the celestial abode, if the subject oi 
his absorption bo tho first- mentioned and his thoughts be thus contiiiu. 
ously applied in efficacious devotion, ho attains to the enjoyment of bliss 
in tho spheie above for a hundred thousand manvantaras? after which he 
returns to this world; in the organs of sense and action (indrtya), during 
ten manvantaras, in tho elements during one hundred, in consciousness 
(ahankdra), during one thousand, and in intellect (mahat), during ton 
thousand, ho enjoys tho fruition of heavenly delights ; after which terra 
bo reverts to this earth.^ A manvantara is one and seventy enumera- 
tions of the four ages.* For each good action a period of heavenly bliss is 
allotted : for instance, ho who gives to a Brahman sufficient ground for tho 
erection of a house, will bo recompensed by ten kaijms in heaven, a kalpa 
being equivalent to four yngevt. He who bestows a thousand cows in charity, 
passes one krnp and 14,000 kalpai in paradise, and after numerous alterna- 
tions of earth and heaven, the severance between nature ( rrakriti) and 
tho soul (Pum7ta) is evolved before tho vision, and right apprehension 
arises. Tliis is tho goal of emancipation and tho renewal of embodiments 
ceases for over, 

terms Prakrita and Vuikr»la «uo transl.-it- 
od by \Yil8ou in tho Vi«iinu Puraim 
as primary and secondary (creation). 

Kapiltt acknowlodKOg a boiiig issuing 
from Nature, who is intclligcnco absolute, 
sourco of all individual intelligences 
and origin of other exiatenco necessarily 
evolved and developed. Yet that being 
is finite, having a beginning and an end, 
dating from tho dovelopmont of tho 
nnivorso, to terminato with its consiiin- 
niation, but an infinite being, creator 
and guide of the nnivorso, ho positively 
denies. Passages that scorn to connto- 
nance the existence of God are inter- 
preted by K^ipilu to siginfy tho liborntod 
4 K}nl or a mythological ifcity or tho sub- 
lime production of tho mundane egg. v. 


12,000 years of the gods or 4,320,000 
mortals. * 

1 The text is wrongly punotuated. 
There should be Cull stop after , 


Colobrookc, I, 264. 

1 I'read for 


* Thus tho Kfita Yuga 4,800 
Tretii ,, 3,000 

Dvi'ipara,, 2,lt'.0 
Kali „ 1,200 

12,000 years of 
tho gods. 

By multiplying each of tho above by 
3G0, a year of men being a day of tho 
gods, tho total is 4,320,000 for a Maha- 
yngrt or great ago : this multiplied by 
71 » 306,720,tXX). According to the 
\ ishnii Parana there is a surplus which 
IV ilson shows to bo tho number of years 
required to reconcile two computations 
of tho Knlpn. Tho latter is crinal to 
1,000 groat ages or 4,320,C00x 1,000 « 
4,320,000,000. But a day of BruhmA is 
also 71 times a Groat Ago, multiplied by 
14 : or 4 320,000 x 71 y Ue4294,080,001 
or less than tho preceding by 25,020,000 
and it is to make up this deficiency that 
an addition is made to tho computatioa 
by rimnranfi'fijt. See the V. P. p. 24. u. 0. 
Abnl Pasl makes a Kalpa to consist of 
four fii^us only. 
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This school also like that of the Vedaii/a, reco/vmVs tjvo kinds of body, 
the lisgu sanrn, or siibtilo frame, consisting of <*igh(et'n momboi'S, rw., 
tho eleven organs of action and sense with the tivo snhtilo ele- 

ments, with intellect and couscionsnoss. Tho otlior is tiio slhiiUt sarird 
or gross body, and death signilics tho diviilsion of tho one (roin tho other, 
tho subtile frame continuing till linal libemtion. 

Tho subjects of this system are treated in sixty fnnfrnjt which liko 
the term adhi/nja * is used for division or chapter. 

Tlie first treats of the existence of Nature and tho soul : tho second 
describes Nature as one: tho third, shows the distinction between tho 
soul and Nature: the fourth, that tlicre is no ertVet wiiliout a eauso : 
tho fifth tliat Nature exists as the root-evolvent of all other forms: the 
sixth, that all evolved action must l)o aHsianatetl with one of three (ina- 
lilies; tho seventh, that the separation of the soul from Natiirr is attained 
through perfect, knowledge: the eighth, the assoeinlioii of these two with 
Ignorance : tho ninth, tliat in tho light of perfect knowledge whe?i Nature 
ceases from alternations of embodiment, if fora time Iho elementnl form 
should eontimio to endure, it is sohdy through tlin residuum* of ignoranen 
otherwise it would also perish : tho tenth, that causality lies in Nature and 
not in tho soul, and it treats of the five stales of tho live afllictions {/»7* Vu), 

ignorance, egotism, desire, aversion and ardent attachment to life,* as 
hrielly alluded to in tho Patnnjala school. Twenty-eight topics treat of tho 
defect of the twenty-eight faculties of tho eleven iMf/r/yu, and Iho Koventeen 
injuiics of Intellect.^ Nino topics treat of the nine distinctions (tf nciptio- 
Hcenco {lushii) : — (1). (relating to inalter ), eoncontiatioii of 

thought on Nature and eontemplatimi thereof, in tho belief that Nature 
will increase knowledge and sever the soul fiom itself: (2). I'/Mina- 
tuditi (relating to means), tho knowledge that Natur.) of itself will solve 
no diflieulty, and that until tho heart is detached from all objects, tho 


> Scop. 150. 

* Soo thU translfttion of Sanxldra At 
p. 105, note. The meaning if, that hy 
attainment of perfect knowledge, virtno 
and tho rc«t become cnti«ele«g, but the 
■oul continnes awhile invcste<I with its 
body, ns tho potter's wheel continnf?8 
whirling from the effect of previous ira- 
pntso. Vide: Saukhya-Kariks, LXVII. 
Coicbrooke, I, 278. 

* These occur in Chapter II, 8. of 
tho Toga aphorisms of Paiaujali in this 
exact order. 


«VI< • ^ II 

* Depravity of tho eleven organs, 
togetlinr with of Mio infelloet, 

are pronounced to Iw diKability, Tlid 
injuries of intellect are se\'enteen by 
inversion of acr|i)iew:once and fw^rfeefc* 
ntss. From defect of instrument/ibero 
are twenty-eight distinctions of disabi* 
lity. Vide Colobrooko I, 277. VnuiaUticMi 
of the Bankhya Kartki* 
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end is not attainnblo : (3). (relating ta time), the notion that 

all desires are fu Hilled by the passing away of time, upon which therefore, 
the mind should be fixed while the heart is detached : (4). Bhd(fija-tmUti 
(relating to fortune) ; in the knowledge that to the many the world passes 
away and effects nothing, to understand that tho solution of difficulties 
rests with fortune and to turn thereunto freeing the mind from all 
other attachment: (5). Pdra-tush(i^ withdrawal from all wordly unsub- 
stantial pleasures in tho assurance that thousands have sought them with 
pain and profited nothing thereby, and houco to abandon their pursuit : 
(6). Supdra-Ushfit to detach the heart from personal possessions, in the 
view that they have no stability, since tyrants may take them by force, 
and thieves may by cunning, steal. (7). Pdmpdra-lushfif abstinence from 
pleasures of sense with tho kno.vle(lgo that oven if followed by personal 
gratification, they must cease, and to such as these, attachment is vain : ‘ 
(8). Anuttamdvibhas-tushfi detachment from all enjoyments, from con- 
sciousness of pain in their loss : (9). Ultatmimhhasfitshtif detachment from 
pleasure with tho motive of avoiding injury to othom.* 

Eight tautras or topics treat of the eight perfections (sidJhi) : 
(1). uha^stddhi (reasoning), without the necessity of reading to understand 
a subject by tho light of reason : (2). mhila siddki (oml instruction), 
without need of toaclang, to understand by tho more hearing of tho words : 

(3) . adhyaijana- siddki (study), becoming wise by tlie perception of truths : 

(4) . snhfidprdpti-siddki^ attaining knowledge by intercourse of friends: 

(5) , ddna-siddhi, (yij't)^ serving one who accepts an invitation to a repast, 
or tho bestowal of a gift on him, and manifesting a desire of knowledge 
and success in obtaining it. 


t Soo on this Dr, Hichard Garbo’s 
translation of Aniruddha's Commentary 
on tlio t^dnkliya Sutras. Tlieso first 
four aro tormod by Dr. Gnrbo tho sub- 
jectiie acquicsccnoes, and nrc fiKurativoly 
namoit by tlio commentator, water 
(am&has), ware (sa/ibi), flood (<>yA(t), rain 
{vruhti)f reipoctively^^./l'bo next throe, 
** crossing/ * happy crossing * and * most 
•xcolloni crossing,* ptlru, suitdra, para- 
pirn^ together with the last two *cx- 
oallollt water* (aHuffamdnt6hu«) and 
*iDoai exooUeat- water * (urfaiiidiiihhas) 
babng ioStie five aoquiesccncee. 

Dr. Qarbe observes that all Sdnkbja 
Oommentariea have preserved theta 


strange terms without explanation. They 
are probably metaphorical cxprossiuiis 
representing tho passage of the soul 
across tlio river of exiatonce, and are 
gradations of acquiescence rising in in- 
tensity from partial, to more complete, 
end finally to absolute detachment. Tho 
rationale all of these acquioscences is 
given by the commentator. 

* Three kinds of prevention of pain 
which would make up tho eight, have 
heoD for some reason omitted by Abnl 
Fail, and ho has accounted for only 
fifty- fivo out of the sixty topics. The 
remainder are partly included in those 
mentioned, and may be teen in Cole- 
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Pdtanjala, 

Tho fonnder of ibis sysiom was the sago Putafijali.^ 


brooke, and in Dr. Garbo’s translation of 
Aniroddha’s Commentary. In tho lat* 
tor, tho three first porfoctions aro callo<l 
tdra, suidra, and tdratdra, mystical 
torms of tho kind doscriptiro of tho throo 
aoqniescenoes, of which tho trno meanings 
aro probably lost. Tho tiftli porfeotion 
(duN(i), according to Aniroddha’a eata* 
ohrostioal iiitorpretntion, is pnriflcatioii 
wliioh moans tho cloaring of discritniua- 
tivo knowledge, as tho word ddna is de- 
rived from tho root dai to clear, but tho 
root da has both tho inoanings given by 
Abnl Fasl to ddna, vi>., liberality and 
instmotion. 

I The accounts of this philosopher 
and grammarian aro like those of tho 
founders of tho preceding systems, 
moagro and legendary. Tho period in 
which ho flourished is disputed. Barth 
places him in tho second century 
before Christ (Iteligions of India). 
Wober (Uiit. of Indian Lit.) loaves it an 
opou question whothor ho is to bo idon- 
tiflod with tho author of tho Mah4- 
bliAshya, tho grout commentary on tho 
grammar of P&qiini, which Dr. Rijondra- 
lila Mitra unhesitatingly ascribes to 
him as " the noblest monnment of pro* 
found erudition, keen critical aenmon, of 
anriralled philological porcopiion which 
has boon left to os by any ancient antbor 
in any part of the world." Weber des* 
cribet him as in all probability connec- 
ted with the Yedio Kipya Patamchala, 
milled according to tho learned Hindn 
doctor, by phonetic resomblanco in the 
name. He is also regarded as a frac- 
tional incarnation of Tiihpa. Some 
bmte thrown ont In hit commentary by 
the Mge himself , allow it to be inferred 
that hit motber*siiamyrM QonOm end 
hit birth-plaoe in the eeetem oountry, 
ttid Goldatiicker in bit enay on Pipini, 


shows that ho temporarily resided in 
Kashmir. Ho calls himtolf Uonardiya j n 
woni given in tho KAMki to exompUfy 
names uf places in tho Kost. Ills birth- 
place was thcn'foro Gonarda, and ho it 
regarded as one of tho Kaatcrn gramma- 
rians. All that is known of him in short 
is, that ho was tho sun of n Brihman 
priest, devoted to litornry studios and an- 
thor of two groat works, his grtwt com- 
mentary, and tho Yoga Sfilra. Though 
ho is said to have lived afler tho time of 
Buddha, the HAnkliyaaiui Yoga systomi 
were current heforo tho ago of Buddha* 
Dr. RajendraUIa ovideneei this from Bud- 
dha's own notices. Tho mcilitations he 
practised wore in accord with tho rulot 
of tho Yoga system and their nomon- 
clnlttro was tho samo. But though the 
antiquity of tho sysiom is undoubted, it 
is not tho enso with llio text-books which 
arc, of all tho systems, of later date 
than Buddha. Tho Yoga Sdtra takee 
for granted tho twonty-flvo caiogoriot of 
tho SAnkhya ns tho basis of its dootrine 
and copies somo of its nphorismi Mr- 
battm. 1 havo previously monlionod the 
common ndoronoos to oach other of the 
toxt-books of tho other sohools. Thecar- 
dinal diffcrenco between the Sinkhya and 
tho Yoga lies in thoir thoiitioandathois- 
tic belief, and honoo, it is that the Hindoi 
call tho Yoga, tho Sedvara SdnkAya or 
thoistical, as opposed to tho atboistical 
or Sirihara Sj^hya. Isolation from 
the thinking principle ia the nltlmaiw 
aim of both, tho Yoga attempting to 
roeoncUo the philosophy of Bnddha and 
Kapila with a tbeiitic roBgioa.' D . 
Mitn itatea that the Yoga teit-boek 
mnai be oontidared ae poeteri* to that 
of the SAnkhya, and both Uter thn 
Bnddha, tboogh the dootrine of the two 
( tebooli ait very old. fioooniiditi Unm 
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*With regard to the prodicaments and the ntfture of proof and other 
points, ho follows the Sankhya, but he acknowledges a Supreme Being 
whom bo holds to bo absolute existence and intelligence. The creation i of 
the five subtile elements he believes to proceed directly from 

intellect (mahat) without the intermediate agency of aha^Mra (con- 
sciousness.) From vaikrita ahanhdra (modified consciousness), when tho 
mode of goodness prevails, the five external senses are produced, and from 
iaijasa ahankdraf (ardent consciousness), when the mode of passion is pre- 
dominant, the five organs of action {karmendnya) arise, and from tho 
combined influence of goodness and passion springs mams or mind. 
They believe that tho subtile frame (suk$hma sanra) is subject to ex- 
tinction, but receives now birth when another body is produced until final 
liberation is accomplished. But this is not attained without Yoga which 
is tho cardinal doctrine of this atti-activo system. Tho thinking principle, 
Ohitlaf is tho substrate of manas. Vritti (function), is tho action of manus 


tho immotliato Iliwda archotypoa of tho 
nihiliat theory of Baddho, and indirectly 
of tho poBBimiain of Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann. Tho term Yoga ia derived 
from tho root YuJ which moana both 
“ to join ” and “ to meditate and both 
moauinga aro adopted and explained by 
their aovoral adherents. Technically it 
BignifloB detachment of thought from tho 
world to oonconlraie it on tho i)cculiar 
meditation which produces the detach- 
ment. It ia also applied to almost every 
phase of devotion, and thirteen oat of 
eighteen* chapters of tho Bhngavad Gita 
treat on tho aamo number of separate 
Yogaa. For a fuller account of this 
■yatem than ia given in tho following 
pages by Abul Faal, I refer tho reader 
to Dr. Ballantyno’a translation of the 
flrat twoohi^ptora of jTo^ Sutroa and 
the more oomplete verBiou and oommen- 
tury of Dr. Mitre. 

I The pnnotttetion in the text ia in* 
oorteot end mialeading and must be 
altered in aooordanoe with thotranala* 
tion. Th« phyaioal anbatratom of oon- 
•oionaiMli ia affeoted by the modea like 
every other emanatioii of Prakriti. 
fM the influence of 'goodneas,' it 


prodncoB tho ton organs and tho tnanaji 
which are called, ‘ goml ’ bocanao of their 
ntility : bnt it ia only when affeoted by 
tho moUo 'darkuoas' that inanimate 
matter ia created. Tho passion •mode, 
{taijasa) ardent or glowing, being tho 
exciting mode, innat co-operate in tho pro- 
duction of all. Davies, p. 60. Tho Sn- 
prome Being with this ayatom ia a soul un- 
tonched by aflliction, action, fruit or stock 
of desert, who of his own will assumed 
a body to create. Surva DarSana San- 
graha. lie facilitates according to Dr." 
Mitra tho attainment of liberation, but 
does not directly grant it and though 
the creator of tho world is absolutely 
nncumicctod with it. 

* In this aonse tejati and rnja$ aro 
aynonymons, vido. p. 171 where iaijasa 
ahanldra is the reanlt of rajas ; vido alao 
Colebroke, I, 261. 

® Thia is tho aamo aa tho Sinkhyn 
tnokat and the Bnddhista buddkt, or 
what Sohopenhaner nnderatanda by Wilb 
the abaolnte exiatonco from which pri- 
mordial root all orgaoio and inorganio 
being proceed, br. Mitra thinka the 
term would be belter interpreted by Will 
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in iho acquisition of good and evil qunlities. Kinuiha (supjnvssion) is 
the restraint of those functions in action and the aitainmont of (juicsocMicc.^ 
Yoga or meditation is then secured when the foot of ilesiro is ohstructod 
from advance. Certain moans to this end arc laid down, and I )iero maka 
a brief abstract in the hope that it may prove of value to the hoart-stricken 
in the path of search. It is said that through the union with Mahat 
(Intellect) of i}ia»(W and the throe qualities, Hvo condiJioua or ntalos of 
the thinking principle ari.so which are called the live singes {hhihni). 
These arc, (1). ksh'pta, (restless activity),* the heart from the predomin- 
ance of passion being never at rest : (2). muifhn (howilderod h from oxcohb 
of darkness, being quiescent without attuining tho uhjeet songht.* (3). 
tikshipta (voluptuousness), from excess of the quality of g«)Oiliu'88, iho 
goal is reached and a certain reposo is secured, but through (‘xcess of 
pn.s8ion (rajas), thi.s is not lusting, and the mind hceoines di.ssipated; 

(4) . IJkagra (concentration), through excess of gofslness, power is ob- 
tained to keep the mind from wandering from the sulqcct of meditation; 

(5) . Ninuhiha (the suppressive state) is a couiiition in which by dissolu- 
tiou of tho three qualitie.s, tho mental n-sulua (ilm/xri/oi?) of active volition 
are effaced and (those of) the xpiiescent or suppressive state arise.* 


than by tho thinking princi|tlrt which ia 
thu <lofinition of Ur. IJiilIanlyno : v. Fro* 
face vii, It is defined later hy Dr. Mitra 
Ra tho form of goudncaa without tuiiil : 
Yogi Aphurlama. 4. 

* Or more literally, tho cfTuoemcnt 
of tho reverting rcNidi/a (of mental im* 
prcaaiona). 1 anapcct that ia in- 
tended to represent tho .Sanskrit “ .Somk- 
IdraP Vfitti or Pravptti, aigrdfiea tho 
employniont of tho acnaoa or organa on 
scnaiblo objects. (Colobrooko I, 100.) 
J^'irodha ia tho snppreaaion of this func- 
tion 

* According to Dr, Mitra, tho object 
of the reversed order of conditions ia 
that nnlesa activity ia made intelligible, 
no anppreaaion of it can bo grasped. 
Tho object of placing tbe quality of 
goodness last ia this, that by its excoaa 
the two anbaequent condiliona liecome 
fit for YToga. By conociitration or Yoga, 
the external functions ceaso and on that 
cessation iliero is a complete dissolntion 


I of all functions with tlioir ti'xvlua. In 
both thcHO I'oiiditiona Yoga is praolica- 
bio. Yoga iiphoriamH pp, ri-d 
A liitorpretod by Dr, Milta, as inblic* 
tion to evil artioos willioiU iliHtingiiiKh* 
ing bc'tweeii wbiil alomld bo done or not 
done. 

t I read for 'I'liin dofini* 

tion of tho hnpj>rehnivo nliilo Hcoma to 
apply to whnt ia ralh'il “ hUprcH^ivo 
modification thus ilo- 

finrd by tho I’ariehehhrda IlliANliya : 
“ the rt'Hiilud rtf tho w.’iking ntato aro 
the attnhutca of the tliioklng prinriple, 
lint they are ii?»t intrliigont. Tim 
of supi/rmrioii pro<Iij( i*d by llm 
iiitelligeiico of llo- Mippno-^tiio state, 
are also the at*rih*it«>a of the tliitiking 
principle, ttn tbo ovtTthrow and soc* 
etas (provnlenro) «;f the two, the rettulua 
of tho waking stato are put down and 
thW of tho suppressive staDi rise tip, 
and thcio Is then a correlation of the 
tbiuking principle, and the changes 
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Under the first three conditions, Yoga or meditation, is rarely oh- 
tained. They assert that under the first condition manas is the recipient of 
unrighteousness: under the second, of ignorance; under the third, of 
sensuousness {avirdga) and impotence (anaikarya) ; under the fourth, of 
virtue, {dharma)^ absouco of passion {virdga)^ and supernatural power 
(aikarya) ; and under the fifth, the residua of good and evil are suppressed 
and fuuctioiiH {vritti)^ are dissolved. These latter are of two kinds, Mish(i 
(painful), tendency to evil works, and akluhtit tendency to good works 
and each according to its good or evil tendency is five-fold. (1). 
Framdna-vyitti (right notion) ; perception of things by proof is attained 
through prevalence of «a/fra (goodness) ; (2). r/pan/nyo, (mis-concoption) 
arises from prevalence of goodness and darkness. If this abides in the 
person forming a definite conclusion it is called vipariH, (pcrvoi-tod) but 
if ho bo in uncertainty whether a thing be itself or some thing else, it 
is called sansaya, doubt ; (3). viA*a//>a (fancy)*, ambiguity regarding a thing, 
arising from goodness and darkness : (sleep), the state of sleep 

arising from excess of darkness in which consciousness is lost.* The opinion 
of other Hindu philosophers is that the mind is withdrawn from its pecu- 
liar association with the senses: (5). smriti (memory), is tho recovery 
through tho intluonco of gooduess of what has pa.ssed from tho mind. 
In the fourth state, tho second, third and fourth functions cease and in 
the fifth, tho first and fifth arc dis.solved and final liberation is attained. 

Although this sublime contingency does not occur save by prosperous 
fortune and tho divine favour, yet tho sagacity of tho experienced base its 
acquisition on twelve principles. 

I. Meditation on tho divinity {Isvara^npdsand)^ that is, to illuminate 


tlms constantly occurring iu a thinking 
principle is Bnpprcssivo modi float ion.'* 
Dr. Mitra observos that although there 
if no stillness of tho thinking principle 
when affected by the functions of tho 
qualities, ncrertholcss this rnoiliflcat ion is 
called st it t or motionless . T lio t heory is,” 
jbe continnes, “that every image, sha})^, 
or idea exists from eternity iu a latent 
form, circuinstauees make it manifest, 
and when those circumstances are over 
it nvtrU to its former condition.” This 
is in foot^ the Platonic notion of ideas, 
and their objeotiro reality either stifs rent 
ai eternal archetypes in the divine in* 
ieUigence or ia r«, as forms inherent iu 
matter. This formed m the Uth cen- 


tury, tho Realist side of tho controvosy 
with Plato and Aristollo, sgainst tho 
Nominalists with Zeno. 

1 ” A notion witltout reference to tho 
real character of the object”. I repro- 
due© tho term and definition of Dr. 
Mitra. 

* Tho aphorism is, "sleep is that 
function (of tho thinking principle) 
which has for iU object tho conception 
of nothii\g;” that this is a fnnetion of 
the thinking principle and not a mere 
blank ia said to be proved by onr 
recollection on arising from sleep of 
having slept well which conld not hap- 
pened without a consoiontness of it 
Yoga. Aph. 18 . 
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the ittterior spirit by consUnt thmijjht of God ftiul to he conscious of its 
freedom from four things, nfllieliona, works, deserts, desires, Kkia 
(affliction) signifies the sum of grief and pain, and this is five-foldi 
(1). avidyd, ignomnco of the reality of things : (2). asmiVd ( egotism,) con- 
ceiving oneself to possess that which one has not; (II) nij/o, desire for 
one’s own gratification: (4). dns/in, aversion, or anger; (5) 

(ardent attachment to life), fear of death.' Kanm ( works), signilu's merit 
and demerit (from works). Vt/'dAn, ( deserts), the recompenso of actions. 
Astvjaf thought regarding merits and denierita which after efiacomont 
may recur. 

Thoso who have reached the goal in this path, assert that assiduons 
meditation on God after this manner, annihilates all evil propensities and 
exterminates nine depredators of the road. These are (1). i'?/df//u' sick- 
ness ; (2). ftydna (langour), indisposition (of the thinking principle) to 
cllicacious work: (IJ). MiLsaija; douht regarding the (jn-aclieahio) mean* 
of meditation and its results: (4). prauuida (cnrelessneKs), forgetful new 
of the duties of meditation: (5). dlasya slothfulness in the performanco 
of these duties: (0). aviratif (worldly inimledncss), propensity (of tho 
Ihiuking principle) to enjoy tho pleasures of tho world : ( 7). hhrdnii-darknat 
error in perception, (such as mistaking mother of pearl for silver) : (H), 
alabdha^hhumikiitvaf (nou-altainment of any shige), the non-uttaiumout of 
tho fourth out of the live states: (11). anavadhitatva (instability), not abid- 
ing in tho fourth stago and receding from it. 

II. iS'VadtMd,* (iuclinutioii), zeal in following tho Yoga and making it 
tho sum of desire. 

III. Virya (energy), seeking tho fulfilment of tho object sought 
with much eagerness. 

XV. Sinriti (memory), retaining in view tho tmnscendent odvaniagos 
and great results of this devotion, and never relaxing attention. 

V. Maitri (friendliness), desiring tho welfare of humanity, 

VI. A'arund, (coropas8ion)> being distressed at tho sorrows and afflic- 
tion of mankind, and resolving to relievo them. * 

Vn. Unditd^ (gladness), being pleased in the l^pincss of others. 

VIXI, Vpekihdf (indiflForcncc), avdlding tho w^Smg-docr lest evil prin- 
ciples be acquired, and yet not entertaining malevolence nor rebuking him.* 


' That is the fear arising from tho 
memory of pain endarod in afonnor 
life. A.iuyt is accepted in the apboriaros 
ta the eqairalent of tdiand and ianshdra, 
that ia, tho nneonaciona impresaion in 
the mind of paat aetiona prodneing plea* 
•ora or pain according aa they were good 


I or evil, not at once inanifoiting thedr re* 
ftuUs l>nt remaining latent to a aabie* 
qnent life. • 

< The text baa 8<iddh<t, 1 follow the 
nomenclatnre of I)r. ilitra. 

n Tbia tndifferenoo ia to be eeqalred 
both M to pleeeore and pain, by friend- 
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IX. Samddhij (meditation), unity of intention and contemplation 
of one object. 

X. Traj'hd (discernment), allowing only understanding, rectitude, 
and the search after truth to enter the mind. 

XI. Vairdgya^ (dispassion), is of various kinds, its ultimate stage 
being detachment from all, and contentment with only the Supremo Being. 

XII. Ahhydsa (exercise), being unintermittingly assiduous in the con- 
trol of knowledge and action till this (steadfastness) becomes habitual. t 

In the works on this system, I^cara-iipdsandj vainujya and abhydsa are 
treated together : five separate expo.sitions are allotted to virya^ Sraddhdy 
snifitiy samddhi and prajnaj and the four following maitri, karund, muditd 
and npehhd are likewise separately discussed. They have all been con- 
currently reviewed in tins work. 

In this field of philosophy, Yoga is regarded as two-fold, (1) sampraj- 
Mta-samddhi (conscious meditation), directing the easily distmeted mind 
to one object and gradual concentration on the ideal conception of the 
Divine Being; and (2) (unconscious meditation), in which 

this ideal conception of the divinity ceases, and absorption in unitivo com- 
munion with its essence is obtained. The first is of three kinds, (I) 
Grdhya-samdpatti (Tangible B’orms), meditation on one of the five gross 
elements. With regard to the gross and subtile elements it is two-fold. 
Tho latter is termed vitarkdnugatif (attendant argumentation) and tho 
former vichdrdnngatif (attendant deliberation), Vitarkdnugati is of two 
kinds; sanVarA-a (argumentative meditation), when the cogitation is re- 
garding tho relation of words to their meanings, and nirvitarka (non- 
argumontativo), when it is independent of this i elation. Vichdrdnugati is 
cogitation on one of tho eight principlo.s, vtr., nature, intellect, consciousness, 
and the five subtile elements. If tho olouieat bo considered in its relation 
to time and space, it is c.’illed savichdra (delibemtivo), and if otherwise 
nirvichdra^ ( non-deliborativo ). 


line«8 iowtmla tho happy, oompassioimt- 
ing tho sorro^’fnl, bciiif;^ content with 
the virtnona and neither encouraging nor 
reproving the vicious. This condition of 
mind facilitates tho meditation called 
Sam&dhi, in its external aspect by romov- 
ing distractions, and producing concentra- 
tion, throQ^u cheerfalness of mind. 

I Bxerciso is tho repoatod effort that 
tho thinking principle shall remain in 
ill fnnolionlest atato. Avortioa from 


j 

I 


sensuons objects is produced by 'dis- 
passion * resulting from tho knoidedge of 
the evil iuflacnco of those objects on tho 
thinking principle, and steadfastness is 
acquired by exercise which makes it a 
source of happiuosa and quiet, and by tho 
oonjoinoil effect of the two, tho functions 
of tho thinking principle are soppresaed. 
Toga. Aph. pp. 13-14. 
t Tlio text has by misprint jlsef ji for 
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n. Qrahana-iamdpatti (Acceptance Form), ia cogitation on ouo of iko 
organa of aenae which with rofei'ence to time, space, and cause is termed 
iavitarkat and if in regard to the {01101*001 moaning only, vi 7 <irita, and 
both kinds are oallod Sammin (joyous).* 

III. (?n^i 7 rt.wwufj)a«t (Form of tho taker). In this stage the votary 
withdraws himself from all other pi'o-occupation, and is merged in tho single 
contemplation of tho Supreme Soul. This also in 1*01011011 to time and 
apoco receives tho two names abovo-montionod, and both kinds are termed 
A«mi 7 d (Egotism). 

Asamprajkdta is two-fold ( 1 ). Bhavapratyaya (caused by tho world) 
not distinguishing Nature from the soul, nor liohling it to bo 80|>arato from 
tho elements or the organs of action and sense. If Naiiiro is cognised 
as soul, this meditative state is called Pmkntiluya (resolved into nature), 
and if tho elements and organs bo so cognized, it is termed vitlrha, (uii- 
embodied). ( 2 ). Vpaya-pratyaya (meaiiH of ascortaininent) ; by good fortune 
and a happy destiny, under tho guidance of t]»o twelve principles almve. 
mentioned, tho cognition of tho soul is attained and tlio fruition of bliss 
secured at the desired goal wlicro tinal emancipation presents itself to 
view. 

Tho devotees of tho Yoga practice arc of four classes. Tho lirst, called 
Prdthama kalpika^ (entering upon tho course) is ho who with linn resolve 
and steadfast foot enters upon this wa.Hto of morlilication. Tho smrond, Madhu* 
bhumika (in the honey-stage), is he who by mortilicaliou of tho senses and 
right conduct, effaces rust from tho mirror of the heart to such degree that 
ho can divine tho reflections in another’s mind and see whatever from ita 
minuteness is imperceptible to others. Tho third, PmjUjyfitin (illuminat' 
ed), by happy fortune and zealous endeavour subdues tho organs of sonso 
and the elements, and tlio far and tho near, with reference to sight and 
hearing, Ac., become relatively tho same to him, and ho acriuircs power to 
create and destroy. Tho fourth, ^fr 7 frd«/a hhdvaniya (attaining tho highest 
dispassion), is one to whom tho past becomes present. 

It is said that conscious meditation consists of* eight paHiculars and 
these are, as it wore, intrinsic parts thereof, in contradistinction to tho 
twelve priaciples which are accounted extrinsic meiniA The/ are called 
Aihidnga-Yoga (meditation on eight particolar parts of the Ixidy). Those 
WO:— ( 1 ). Yama, ( 2 ), A^yaino, ( 3 ). Asam^ ( 4 ). PrandyamUf ( 5 ). Pratydhdra 
( 6 ). DAdra^, ( 7 ). DAydaa, ( 8 ). Sarnddhi, 

^ The oonmentator ezpbiiis that when poodorod, then conNcionsnom bdhig ander 

the quality of goodnsM of the internal the inflaence of goodnose, beootnos 

tinciared with a little of the SdnaiuU or joyoni. Yoga Apboritnif 

nnaliliea of fonlness and darknen, it p. 18 . 
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Yamaf roBiraiiii, is five-fold : —(1). Ahin^d (non-slaagbtcr),^ avoiding 
destrnction of life and injury (to others). When this habit is formed, 
in a devotee, enemies are conciliated: (2). Satya (veracity) is the habitual 
practice of speaking the truth, and thus securing acceptance of his 
desires*: (3). .dsfeya, (non-theft), the non-appropriation of goods beyond 
what is cnstomarily permitted: the keys of the world’s treasures are 
entrusted to the observer of this principlp: (4). Brahmacharya (conti- 
nence), to abstain from women, by which means the ignorant will be able 
to light the lamp of knowledge from the inspired efficacy of his will. (5). 
Aparigraha (non -avarice), retaining nothing of worldly goods which, being 
regarded as the capital source of pain, should bo abandoned and by this the 
future will be revealed. 

Niyama (obligation), is also five-fold: — (1). Saucha (purification), 
internal and oxtemaP purity, avoiding association with men, and acquiring 
self-control; (by this means) the mind is rendered essentially stainless, 
commendable desires boar fruit, and the fourth state is reached: (2). 
SantoilK^ (contentedness), desisting from improper desires and being 
satisfied with the fulfilment of this excellent devotion. Happiness is 
thus obtained and worldly pleasures have no relish: (3). TapaSy (pen- 
ance), mortification of the spirit and body and enduring heat, cold, hunger, 
thirst, and silence, until all five afflictions are effaced from the tablet of 
the mind. Through this practice the votary gains the faculty of seeing 
things distant, concealed or minute, and can assume any form at will. (4). 
Svddhydya* (sacred study), repetition of the names of the deity, and recount- 
ing his attributes and all that is conducive to liberation. If there is 
inability to read, then by the constant repetition of the word Omkdra^ the 
deities and other celestial spirits associate with him and vouchsafe him their 
assistance. (5). rhara’-praHidhdna (devotion to God), is absolute resigna- 
tion to the will of God ; by this means various faculties of knowledge are 
acquired and illumination regarding all the degrees of perfection is attained. 


t The reason for this negation of tho 
prohibited deed being ^ down instead of 
>be deed itself is that ns, slnnghter 
rimnld be avoided at all times, its absence 
implted by non-slanghter, is first men. 
Uoned. Toga Apb. p. 92. 

* Another reading runs * and thus 
detirei o^ise to be indiued to evil.* 

* Sxternal parity means tbedeansiag 
of the body with earth or water, Ac., and 
the mternal is the washing by.meaat of 


friendliness and the like, of all dirt 
from tho thinking principle. Yoga Aph. 
p. 9i. I read y* for 

* Tho word properly signifies the 
stndy of the Vedas, bat is here osed in 
the teehnioel sense of the insadible 
repetition s greet many times, of some 
selected moittrs or mjfitioel verse. Toga 
Aph. 101. 

6 The abbrevisted form of ibis cijaoa* 
latory penyer, (hp, is a oombinatioa o 
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AsaM (posiuro), si^ruifica sitting. Tho austoro recluaoa of this temple 
of retirement, give the number of these os oighty.four, of which thirteen 
are esteemed tho most oflioacious, and each has a sjjocial mode and a 
separate name. Under their influence, cold, heat, hunger and thirst are 
little felt. Some learned Hindu authorities reckon the same number of 
sitting attitudes for those who arc still attached to worldly coucorns but of a 
different kind. Tho writer of these pages who has witnessed many of 
these postures, has gazed in astonishment, wondering how any human 
being could subject his muscles, tendons and bones in this manuer to his 
will.t 

Prandi/dnuif regulation of tho breath at will, is three-fold.— (1). Vurtila 
(inspiration), drawing in tho breath by the nose in the following manner: 
with tho thumb of tho right hand let llio left no.stril ho cl(>sotl and tho 
breath slowly inspired by tho right nostril. (2). Knmhhahi* (suspenHion), 


throe letters a, u, m, invistcd with a 
pecoliar sanctity. According to Wilson 
(Vish. Pnr.) it is typicnl of tho three 
RphercB of tho world, tlm three uteps of | 
ViHhrin, Ac., and in tho Vodaa is said to ' 
comprehend all tho gods, and ono text 
of tho Vedas, “ Om, tho monosyllablo 
hrahnm,*' is cited in tho Vayu Parana, j 
which devotes a whole chapter to this j 
term, as signifying by tho latter word, 
cither tho Supremo llcing or tho Vetlas j 
collectively, of which tho monosyllablo 
isthotpyc. Barth (Religions of India), j 
states that each of those threo letters | 
represent the Brahman, tho absolute, | 
in his throe manifestations of Brahma, j 
Vishon, and Siva, lie observes that j 
tho sectarian writers interpret tho Triad | 
conformably to their own pre<UIectionB, ; 
one of tho persons, either VUbim or ! 
^iva, being idontified with tho Sapreroo j 
Being and tho other two, especially | 
Brahma, playing a subordinate part. j 
^ Dr. Mitra mentions 8,400000 as | 
the number practised or recommended by 
iiorakshanAtha, a Yogi of great renown. | 
The names of some of these sufficiently 
indicate their contortions and perhaps 
their utility, tho Staff, tho Bedstead, tho 
Seated Heron, the Seated Elephant, the 
24 


Soatt'd Camel, (ho Cuw*s muuih, tho 
Fowl pOHture, tho Tortoise, tho Turned 
Tortoise, tho Lion, tiko Lotus, tho Bow- 
string and tho Peueock. Tho latter is 
assumed l)y Ikohliiig thognmikd with Imih 
hands, placing tho elbows on each side 
of tho navel and kueping tho bo<ly 
erect. Tho Cow's nioulh is prtKiuced by 
crossing tho right and left ankles on tho 
left and right sidoM of tho elkest, hut tho 
favourite with th<k Yogis is tho Lion, in 
wliieli the ankles being crossed under 
tho sent, the hands aru pUoed on tho 
knees, tho lingers oxtonih'd, the mouth 
wide o|)en, and tho eyes klirwted to the 
tip of tho nosi; in deep contemplation. 
Tho Yoga aphorism rooommonds suoh 
postures us onsuro sU)a4line8S and com- 
fort. It woujd rerjuiru o«mBidorabio 
pmctico before any degree of either 
could bo apprcci>|t(.Hl by ^ho sitter in 
fbeso attiludoff^ bat as tho aim of ihi) 
Yoga meditation is tho suppression of tho 
thinking principle, |hcro is fortunately 
no mental strain, and the physical diffi- 
culties alone have to bo overcome. 

3 This term is derived frotnAum^Ae, a 
jar, because tho vital air at that time 
remains quiescent as water in a Jar. 
Dr. Hiitra observes without incredulity 
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to retain tLo breatli vvitliiu and to make as long an inspiration as possible 
closing both nostrils with tho thumb and littio finger of the right hand. 
The ascetics of this country can so hold their breath that they will 
breathe but once in twelve years. (3). Bechaka (expiration), letting out 
tho drawn breath, very gradually, with tho thumb pressed below the right 
nostiil and removing the littio finger from the left nostril, suffering it to 
escape. In short, to inspire with the right and expire with the left nostril. 
These three functions constitute the Friimydma, It is said that the breath 
extends as far as sixteen fingera from tho nose, and some say twelve. By 
this operation the mind is quiescent, and perfect knowledge is obtained ; 
but this is secured only through tho assistance of an experienced master of 
this knowledge. 

At this time tho devotee should abstain from meat, hot spices and acid 
and saline food, and bo content with a little milk and rice. Ho must also 
avoid tho society of women lest his brain bo distracted and melancholy ensue. 

Praiydhdrn (abstraction), is the withdrawal of tho five senses from their 
respective objects of perception. When tho mind is quiescent, these per- 
force cannot etcapo. Thus objects may present thoinselves before him 
without exciting desire. 

Bhdmm (steadiness), is tho confinement of tho thinking principle 
to one place, such as tho navel, tho crown of the head, between tho eye- 
brows, the point of tho nose, or the tip of tho tongue. 

Bhydna (contemplation), is uninterrupted reflection on what is be- 
fore tho mind, and tho absence of every thing but tho object, the thought, 
and tho thinking principle of the individual contemplating. 

Saviddhi (meditation); in this the thinker and tho consciousness of 
thought aro both effaced. At this stage tho degrees of conscious meditation 
are surmounted and unconscious meditation begins, till perfect knowledge 
is attained and Yoga is finally imched. This condition is called SamddhtJ 

Tho first and second of these eight processes aro likened to tho sowing 
of seed in a field ; tho third and fourth aro as tho commencement of 
growth : tho fifth is tho flower ; tho sixth, seventh and eighth are regarded 
as the stages of fructification. 


or inipioion that when jierfcct control 
hoi boon attained in this respect, the 
Yogi can Uvo bnriod under earth for 
months and years withont performing 
any orgai»io functions whatever. No 
doubt much depends on the word leAss. 

i This it a more advanced st^ of 
oobtomplation than DAydiia io which 


tho ideas of other objects other than tho 
ono in view ore snpprossod, bat not alto- 
gether effaced. In sawddAi tho efface- 
meut is complete, and thinking merges 
into thonght which is the solo residnam. 
The bofly is then in a state of catalepsy 
or trance, and is not inflaenced by exter- 
nal objects i T. Yoga Apb. p. 124. 
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The last^namcil t hroo- fold nets aro tcnnoil At this puriud, 

the most extraordinary powers are witnessed in the adept which astouUh 
the beholder. 

The occult powers are termed Aikanja and are eight in number, 

(1). Aniwd (molecularity), the power of minute disintegration so as 
to pass through tho tissues of a diamond. (2). Jfa/iinni (illimitability), 
capacity of prolongation so as to touch the moon. (d). Luyhiuii (tenuity), 
to possess such oxtrome levity as to ascend to tlio upper regions on a 
beam of light. (I). Oannut (gravity) to acquire illimitable ponderosity. 
In some works the word Iktipffl (accessibility), is used f«»r the fourth term, 
and siguifies to reach to any point at will. (5). Vr,{kamija (irresistible 
will), to sink into the earth and to ri.so up elsewhere as if in water. (()). 
r.vi7m (sovereignty), tho power of creating or destroying. (7). Vasilvn 
(subjugation), to command the elements and their products. (M). Kdmdvoid^ 
yitva (self control), tli6 fulfilment of every wish.* 

Although this language may soom iuoretliblo in (he eyes of those af- 
fected by tbo taint of narrow custom, those who aekiiowledgo tho wonderful 
power of God will find in it no cause of astonislimeiit. 

Tho doctrines of this great system are eoriiprised in one Adhydya or 
seclion, divided into four r/niro/nj,* (feet or) chapters. Tho first is an 
oxpo.sition of tho nature of Yoga meditation. Tlie second on I lie means of 
its acquirement. Thu third, on tho wonders of tho occult powci’s. Tho 
fourth oil tho libcmtion of the soul. 


* The word is derived from tho inton- 
uivo pnriiolo «a?rt prefixed to yamn, 
restraint-, and moana vow, binding or 
confinement, and indicates three means 
of accomplishing tho Yoga. 

Yoga. iph. p. 125, 

• Frdpti is snbstitatcd for ifahimd 
in Dr. Mitra’a Yoga Aphorisms. 

• Tho suppression of all carnal desires 
Ibid. p. 121. 

* According to Dr. Mitra, pa<ia, which 
has tho same meaning. Tho numbor 
of tbo aphorisms is 194. 

Tho relation of ' modern spiritnalism 
to tho Toga has been noticed by Dr. 
Mitilt who regards it as based on this 
doctrine. The otemily of tho soul is 
acknowledged by both: Iwth recognise 
a eotine of gradual progress which has 


jM'rfool u>n for ils goal ; thn powers of com • 
manding <lej)artcd sonU to ho visiblo to, 
and to hold converse with, man j the re- 
gulation of breath and other exercises to 
attain occult powers of the most transcen- 
dental kind ; tho projection of Iwly to any 
placo at will and thu like. There is how- 
ever, a dilTerenee in the niotivo of tboir 
» 

acfioisilion of these powers, tho rn'islo of 
life of tho Yogj^ fHctdie precluding tho 
’idea of malefial comfort ns their objoql, 
while it is tho profession of tho inodtoro 
and his sonreo of daily bread. Apart 
from tho dernonitrativo and cx|)enmenU1 
sciences, of which tho law is progress, 
the arcbotypfis of most modern disco- 
Tcrios in tho fields of inotaphysicf and 
natural theology, will be foand in India 
and Greece. 
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Jaina. , 

The founder of this wonderful system was Jina, called also Arhat * or 


1 Tho Jainas take this name from the 
term Jina, a deified Saint, a being 
worthy of univeraal adoration and 
having subdued all passions, equivalent 
to Arhat, Jincsvara, Tirthankara and 
other synonyms of this incarnate being. 
Oolebrooke (Essay II, 171) mentions 
aiJinas or Arhats, who have appeared 
in tho present Avasarpini age, 24 others 
who have appeared in the past Utsar* 
pirii period, and 24 others who will 
appear in tho future. The genealogies 
of the 24 of tho present period are 
briofty given, but will bo road rather 
for curiosity than instruction. Their 
stature varies from 600 to 15 poles, and 
their duration of life between 8,400,000 
and 100 groat years. Tho Avasarpini 
and Utsarpi^i ages together equal 2000, 
000, 000, 000, 000 oceans of years. An 
ocean of years is tho time that would 
olapRo before a vast cavity filled with 
chopped hairs could bo emptied at tho 
rate of one piece of hair in a century : 
tho time requisite to empty such a 
cavity measured by a Yojana every 
way is a palya and that repeated 1000 
000, 000 000 000 times is an ocean or 
Sdijara. Tho most celebrated of tho 
Jinas, was P4r5vau4tha of tho race of 
Ikshwiikn, and is thought by Colobrooko 
and Lassen to bo tho real founder of tho 
Beet. lie was born at B^^arasi in Katti- 
wsr and died according to tho Kalpa 
Sutra, a work of great j^uthority among 
tho Jains, 1280 yoars before the dato' 
of that book, which Colobrooke calcu* 
lates was composed about 1600 yoars ago, 
though Weber will not admit a date ear- 
lier than the twolth or thirteenth century, 
Tho last, Jraa, wos, Yordhamana, named 
also, Vira, Mahivira Ac., and sumamod 
Oharama f/rfhaAfif, or last of the Jinas, 
emphatioally called S^ramapa, or saint. 


Uis life and institutions form tho sub- 
ject of the Kalpa Sutra translated both 
by Stevenson (very faultily according to 
Weber,) and Jacobi. His death according 
to tradition, occurred more than 2400 
years ago or 250 years after tho apotheosis 
of tho preceding Jina. Colebrooke dis- 
cusses and rejects the opinion that the 
religion and institutions of tho orthodox 
Hindus aro more modern than tho doc- 
trines of Jina and Buddha. Barth ob- 
serves that viewed as a whole, Jainism is 
so exact a reproduction of Buddhism that 
there is difficulty in accounting for both, 
their long existenco side by side and the 
cordial hatred between them. Tho 
Jainas maintain that Gautama Buddha 
was a disciple of their founder, and their 
24 Jinas corro8|)ond exactly with tho 
24 predecessors of Buddha tho last of 
whom, like tho last Jina, was of tho 
royal raco of Kasiyapa. They deny 
with the Bauddhas or Sangatas, tho 
divine authority, of tho Vedas, and 
admit like tho Sdnkhya philosophy, tho 
eternity of matter and tho perpotnity 
of tho world. Their avoidance of in- 
jury to life is wollknown, and the Jaina 
monks usually boar a broom to sweep 
insects out of their way lest they should 
unconsciously destroy being. They 
distinguish five kinds of bodies or inro- 
lucra connected with tho soul at various 
periods of its eternal existence. Tho 
soul is never completely separated from 
matter until it obtains a final release by 
deification through disengagement from 
good and evil in the person of a beati- 
fied Saint. Intermediately it receives 
retribution for the benefits or inju- 
ries it has given or inflicted in prece- 
dent existences, receiving pain or 
pleasure from the ssmo individual it 
had thus offboted. Like the Buddhists 
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Arhant. With regard to iho Sujromo Being, and the doctrines of volnu- 
Ury actions, rewards, punishments, hell and heaven, they follow iho 
Mimiipsi and the Saukhya. In Svtir-lfka twenty-six degrees are assigned 


thoy are divided into a clerical lx«ly, 
rifi 4 or aacotioB, and laity, Sfiivahi*, 
(hearers) and obsorvo the rules of oasto 
without attaching any religious signifi- 
cauco to it. 

In tho south of ,Tndia, according to 
Wilson (Essays I, 335), tho Jaiuas pre- 
serve the distinction of castes : in Upper 
India, thoy profess to bo of one caste, 
the Vai^ya, but tho adniissiou to tho 
Juin comrauniou was originally inde- 
pendent of it. Mahavira, their object 
of worship, was hitnsclf tho sou of a 
King and therefore a Khmtriya } his 
chief disciples were Dr&hmans ; his 
especial attendant, Go^ala, was an out- 
caste, and his followers of both sexes were 
of every caste. Thoy have adapted 
themselves to tho prevailing form of 
Iliuduism at various places. Jain in- 
scriptions at Abu begin with invocations 
of S^iva and Dukhan Edicts of Bukka 
Rliya of Yijaynnagar proclaim their 
identity with tho Vaishnavas. A Jain on 
renouncing his sect, takes his place as 
a Kshatriya or a Vai5ya, among ortho- 
dox Hindus, and their priests are re- 
croited from tho Brihman caste itself. 
Barth observes that it is to them and 
to tho Buddhists that tho first literary 
culturo of tho Canarese and Tamil 
languages can bo traced. Before tho 
tenth centuary thoy wore the dominant 
caste in tho Dekhan, but at the present 
time they are reduced to very inoonsidcr- 
able numbers. In Western India they 
are generally wealthy and given to trade. 
In Hasaribigh District whore the sano- 
^oary Pirasnith is still an object of 
pilgrimage, they nnmbor abont 6,000 
•onla among a Uindn population of 


nearly 0,60,000. (Rlnt. Aeet. of 
Benpd XVI, 82). Into the disputed 
question »)f the origin and dovehtpineni 
of tho religion and its kinship with, or 
descent from, Buddhism I do not enter. 
Hermann Jacobi in Itis preface to the 
Jaina Sutras, with Colohrooko and 
Stoveiison asserts tho iiulojH'ndont rise 
of the Jaina creed agniuNt tho cotuhiiied 
authority of liasson, Wilson, Woher and 
Barth, Ills arguments though iiigeiiious 
are not couviiiciug. (MIut seholnrs 
have entered the lists ntul the contro- 
versy is undecided. Weher rightly lays 
much stress on tho fact that lUjngrihn 
was tho scone of Milmvira’s lalnmrs as 
well as of those of Buddha, and he eon- 
siders that tho whole tenor of Mtihavira's 
legend strongthens the conclusion that it 
is but a variation of that of Buddha, (v. 
Fragment dor Bluigavati p. IIH. If, and 
241, and introiliiclion to Vol. I). In his 
contribution to tho Indian Antiquary on 
tho sacred literature of tho Jains, ho 
again delil)crHtoIy slates his conclusion 
that tho Jaii.s are one, though tho 
oldest, of iho Buddhistic Sects. Tho 
number and signiilcanco of common 
features in both traditions in refer<«noo 
to the life and lalmurs of their founders, 
out-weigh any arguments that msko for 
tho contrary opinio^ Tho Jain texts it is 
t<l bo romoroUbreil, wcrcT OKlillod in, 
writing 1,00B years after thn death of 
their fonnder; nn inbjrval which allows 
considerable scope for the cumulative 
forces of tradition. Wol>or thinks it 
marvel loos that tbo texts, in Hgi face of 
such a fact, contain ao much that is ori- 
ginal. The wonder is rather that there 
if not more. 
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to the last mentioned abode (heaven) in three gronps of twelve, nine and 
five, in the highest of which dwell the most perfect among the chosen of 
God. Bodies arc believed to be componnded of indivisible atoms. The four 
elements are composed of homogeneous atoms, and the substrate of each 
element is different. The world regarded in its atoms is eternal, but non- 
eternal in its form. Existence takes place on the union of five principles 

(1) . (crude matter) potentiality of cause. (2). JiTrtfa, determinate 

time. (3). Svahhdva inherent nature. (4). Atmd the rational soul; 
(5). Purvakritaf the result of good and evil in former births. Some Hindu 
philosphers ascribe the creation to God, some to Time, and others to tlu* 
results of actions, and others again to inherent nature (svahhdva). Their 
belief is that tlie whole universe will not perish, but that some of cvciy 
kind will survive from the whirlwind of non-existence whence crentiun 
will be renewed. 

This sect allow only two predicaments : — Pramdna (proof) and Pramnja 
(objects of thought). The first of these is two-fold : — (1) Pm percep- 
tion by the five external senses, and by the mind and the soul. The Nyaya, 
applies this terra to the moans by which perfect knowledge is obtained 

(2) . Parohha (impcrceptiblity), knowledge obtained not mediately through 
the senses. 

PratyaJesha (perception) is two-fold. (I). Vydvahirika^ (conventional, 
or practical) : this is acquired by the five senses and manaSf is employed 
in external affairs, and called mati’jhdna (mind-knowledge). This is 
also two-fold, namely, that which (a) is apprehended through the five sen- 
ses, and (P) approhonded through vianas (mind), whieh this sect docs not 
include among the dye senses \ and each of these two again is four- fold : (1). 
Avagraha, distinguishing from the typo whether it be horse or man but 
not discerning the characteristics : (2). Pha inquiring, as to whence 
the man, and from what country the horse: (3J. Avdya arriving at a 
oori'cct identification of the above ; (4). P/tdraua, recollecting the thing 
particularised and keeping it in mind. (II). Pdrdindrthika (transcendental), 
knowledge that comes from the illumination of the rational soul and is 
profitable ^ emanjipation. It is two-fold ; viz, Vikala (defective), know- 
ing some thing and not knowing some other: and Sakala^ (entire), 
knowing all, called also Kevaht-jhmia (pure unalloyed knowledge.) Vikala 
is again subdivided into Avadhi^jtUna (limited knowledge), knowledge of 
speoial objects which near or remote, are not dififoreutiated and Manas- 
0 

' * The text has two variant readings I * Thai », the abolition of hiudraiices 
and a prefix of Saip to KydvaAdriAa. | causes their right iutnitioo. 




delitiiU) knoN>led^o of anotlier*H (hoiiglitH and tlio la}ing boro 
of tlie aeci'cts of the heart.^ 

PnroMa (imperceptibitily) is fivo-foid. (1). Smnra^a^ recoUcH'tiou 
of what is nnscou. (2). Vmttj-ahhijiiiina^ kuowledgo derived from Iho 
witness of another. (3). Tnrk^l^ tho knowledge of iho inutual relation Imj- 
tween snbjcet and predieato. (t). knowledge from inference, 

which is established in a series of ten terms, given in detail. (.S), 
tho knowledge obtained from the narration of a speaker witlumt parUality 
iir alTcetion, of clear umlorstanding and true in speeeh. 

Vrauwja (objects of thonglit) arc six-fold and eaeh is rogardt'd as an 
eternal substance, and not an aggregate of a determinate ineasnro of a(4)ins } 
they aro likewise bold to 1)0 imperceptible to the eye and jM'rvaile all spaeo. 
Tho first is tho soul which is a suhtile suhstance in which inteiligeneo 
abides. It is to tho body as tho light of a lamp to a limiso and is 
lielioYcd to bo iho active agent, or passive recipient of good and evil, 
It is, of two kinds, Piirdhua and Jtvdhnu, Thu lirst is restrieted to tho 
Supreme Being and is distinguished by four alliihiiteK. .ImiH/a-yAiirni 
or analytic knowledge extending to tho most minute atenim. Auttnfa^ 
tlmnua or synthetic knowledge of things eollcclivoly. 
intiuito power. Auanta’nuliha^ inlinite happiness. 

They do not a< 5 copt tho doctrine of divine incarnatioirs hut l)(*lievo 
llmt a man by virtue becomes omniscient, and his utterances iti regard to 
tlio things appertaining to tho spiritual and temporal lifo arc tho word of 
God, and such a one is termed Sakdra-Varammnrfi (Divinity in Uidily 
form). In tho six aras^^ of which inontiou Im.s been miulo in a provioua 


* By tho abaonco of all onvy, by aym* 
pathy and tho like. 

* Abol Ym.\ writoi tbia word 8uma- 
Tiina and many of bis traiial iterations 
aro in Hindi or Prakrit e. g. buhlxya 
for ridya as at p. 11. Throogboat 
tins exposition of Uinda philosophy I 
bsTo adhered to tho proper Sanakrit 
spelling. 

* These are tho six periods into which 
each of the Utsarpi^i and Avasarpioi 
•gos are divided. Their names are given 
in Major Maokensie’s account of the 
Jains in Vol. IX. As. Research, p. 257. 
These two groat ages revolve for ever 
in ascending and doecending periods 


liko tho inoroaso and wiino of tho moon. 
In tho decUtniig period men pass from 
extremo felicity to oxtremo misery i in 
tho rising jwritKl this order is reversed. 
In tho first ages tho lives of men extend 
to ficeans of /ears and their stature to 
leagues, and they snlMist on tho fruit of 
mimcolons tre» iilbt yieldffK^l, ap|»ar<d, 
light, hahitiition and the necessaries 
and ornaments of life. In the fourth 
ago tho limit of lifo decreases to 10 
million years, and their stature to 600 
poles. In tho fifth, one hntidr^ years is 
the normal ago and tlie limit of statoru 
is seven cubits, in the sixth, It ta rh- 
duced to 16 years and the height to one 
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Hection, twenty- four nuch beings come into existence, and in the third 
and fourth, their earthly existence terminates.^ 

The first being of this seHes was Adindthay and the last, Mahdvtra, 
Each of them is named a Jina, and wonderful legends are told of them 
which will be briefly noted later on. The Supreme Being is called Nirgxina 
Paramesvarat or the Deity without qualities. 

Jivdtmd (soul) is variously distinguished. It may be two-fold, m., 
locomotive and immovable, as a man or a tree : or three-fold, as man, 
woman, hermaphrodite : or four-fold namely, forms of men, of vegetable 
life, of beings of heaven, and those of hell : or five-fold, possessing but one 
sense,^ as the four elements and trees. And these also are of two kinds ; 
(1). such as can bo scon, (2). such as are too minute to be perceptible. Each 
of these (last) five possesses life and has the sense of touch. There are those 
that possess (at least) two senses,* touch and taste, such as shell-fish, lee- 
ches Ac. ; those with three, as the ant which has the additional sense 
of hearing : those of four, viz. flics and wasps which to the above three 
Bonses, add that of sight : those of five, mankind. There is a further divi- 
sion of soul into two kinds ; those possessing an internal sense and such as 
are without it, as a leaf.* The Nyaya school also hold this opinion. Since 


onbit. In tho next period the saccession 
of ages is roversod and afterwards they 
rooomnionco as before, Coicbrouko. 

i This passage is doubtful in tho text 
and L am not snro of my interpretation, 
bat in Colobrooko's oataloguo of tho 
2t Arhat their apotheosis ocenrs at 
various periods of tho third and fourth 
ages. 

Tho periodical creations and destruo- 
tions of tho world form part of tho 
Pauranio legends and of the Jaina creed. 
Tho, heavens and earth in general, are 
supposed to be eternal, but this portion 
of the earth, Arya or Bharata, is liablo to 
destruction \*nd ren^ovion. It is dcb- 
troyed by a poisonous wind after which a 
shower of flro consumes the whole region. 
It is restored by a shower of batter, fol< 
lowed by ono of milk, and another of the 
juioe of the sogaroane. Men and animals 
migrate from tho other five regions into 
Which Jamba -d wipe is divided and 
inhabit the new Arya or Bhorata-kin^a. 


Tho inhabitants of five of tho Kdndas are 
called tnlechchhas or barbarians. Bha- 
rata-kdnda is divided into fifty-six 
provinces {desas) or anfaru-du’/pus. v. 
Dr. Buchanan’s notice of tho Jains. As. 
Res. IX, p. 282. 

t Namely, touch, see tho Sarva Dar- 
^ana Sangraha, p. 61. 

& This is applicable to ibo *' locomo- 
tive ” tram, as distinguished from the 
immovabio, (nthavara). 

t More correctly, tho division of souls 
is into ' mnndano ’ and ' released.* Tho 
“mundane” pass from birth to birth 
and are divided into two, those possess- 
ing an internal sense («nmftfia«]ka) and 
those destitute of it (ariwinuid-a). Tho 
former possess samjnd, the power of 
apprehension, talking, acting or receiving 
insirnction, and the latter are without 
this power. These last are again divided 
into the locomotive and immovable. 
Those that possess only the one sense of 
tonoh are considered as * released,' as 
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tho first Rud fifth ri* 6 of two kinds, animnl lifo collecHroly docs not cxceod 
sovon, and each may be classed under two heads : (1) IHwaeworof 

six powers, namely, of bodily form, of reception of food, of oixnns of sense, 
of the powers of speech of breathing, and the internal sense (miiMoi) ; (2) 
Aprajd^pati, life whicli is incapable of these functions. All that )K>sseaa 
but one sense, have four faculties, n:., capability of mun ishinent, assuming 
form, command of the organs of sense, inspiration and expimtion of 
breath. All that possess two, three, four or live senses, without the 
internal sense, have live fucullies, riz,, the four former and that of speech. 
Those that possess the internal sense have six faculties. 

They consider the conjunction in the soul of ten (|nalilles, entitles 
it to bo called living, otherwise it is dead ; they are Hcvpinlly calletl 
tir., the live senses, the inlornal sense, faculty of spcndi, ivee plion of f«>rni, 
inspiration of breath, duration of life. Tho.so tlial possess li\o senses are 
of four classes. (1). (colcstiul spirit); (2). .\liinu*ha (man); (3). 

Ndmki (inhabitant of the infernal regions); (t). Tiniihjii-nu (animal 
creation). The lkv*itd is htrined of a Mibtile hiininoiiH huhstancu by 
the volition of the Deity, without the process of birth. TIn'ir bodies aro 
not of llesh and bone, nor deliled by impurities, ami their breathings are 
redolent of fragrance. They sulTer not from maladies, nor floes ago steal 
away tha freshness of youth. Whatever they desire is fullillcd ; they can 
as-sumo a thousand shapes, and they move at four lingers' bread I h abovo 
the surface of the earth. They aro of four classes 

1. Bhavana-pati. The Jainns believe the earth toconsistof seven tiers 
Bu|)criinposcd one above the other. The e.aiih inhabited by mankind in. 
eludes a space of 180,000 yojauas. The intervening region bctwcfcn ono 
thousand yoj(ina$ and as many l)C‘low, is the location of tin* liluivamufHilit. 
They are of ton* orders, each governed by two rulers, one for tho 


incapable of {lassing into ony other state 
of existence. Among tho latter arc tho 
Bonig embodied in earth, fire, water and 
air and aro only peroeptiblo when an 
infinite nambor of them aro united. They i 
possess bat tho ono organ of tonch, bavo 
andovolopcd {avyakta) intellect and feel* 
iogg (tredand) bat no limbs. Water-lives 
are divided into the sentient, senseless, 
and mixed. Only that water which is 
the abode of^fcnselcss lives can bo used, 
therefore water must be strained, after i 
which procesa only the senseless lives ^ 
remain, tr. 8anr. Dar^. Sang and Jaco- 
bt*i Jains Sutrsa, p. 5. n. 

25 


I In its priiriary Nignificutinn vital 
action and ehi'lly respiration. In a 
secondary arceptatiun, tho corjioroal 
organs of senio ami m'tion. Thoio are 
variously stated from sevtMi to thirteen) 
^0 Colebrookfn, 81. ^ 

* These ten are tho |*rogeriy of jlnurat* 
Herpenls, i'hruihi, Fire, Air, the 

Ocean, Thunder and l.iglihiing, who are 
inpprtsed to renido in the several belli 
or regions below tho earth. I’lre Vy* 
aiitaras, bavo eight orflers. Theae are 
the fUdiihaf, BAutas, KifMara$f (Gfoa* 
^tharrai and other monstrons dirinitiea 
iuhabitiog woods, and the lower regions 
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northern, the other for the sou them region. Tlie colour, appearance, 
raiment, food and modes of life of each are separate. Their duration 
of life extends between a minimum of ton thousand and a maximum of 
an ocean (sdgara) of years, and this is considered the lowest order of all. 

2. Vyajiiara, These inhabit a region extending between a thoiisnml 
yojanas above and a hundred below, and they pass likewise into the sphere 
allotted to men. They are of sixteen orders, each governed by two rulers. 
Their ago extends from ton thousand years to one pahjopdma,^ 

3. Jyoiishka, Their location is seven hundred and ninety yojanas 
above the level the earth, and one hundred and ton yojanas is its complete* 
limit. They consist of five orders (of luminaries), the first are stars: 
the second, suns throned at a distance of ten yojanas above the stars : the 
third are moons, eighty yojanas higher than the suns : the fourth, cons- 
tellations of twenty-eight mansioiLs : the fifth, planets at an altitude of 
four yojanas above the mansioiw, eighty-eight in number. Of these the 
five most important are Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn with 
an interval of three yojanas in altitude between them sovemlly. The 
duration of life of each of the five, ranges between the eighth part of a 
palya at the lowest, to ono pahja and a liundrod thousand years as an ex- 
treme limit. 

4. Vaimdniica, Their abode is the highest of all, and they are of 
two orders. The first, kalpupapannay (existing ago), dwell in twelve zones 
of heaven each with a special presiding deity, but four have (only) two 
regents. These ten principalities possess ten illustrious di.stinction.s, (I ) a 
just prince, (2) a capable minister, (3) a benevolent .sago, (4) loyal 
counsellors, (5) sword bearers, (G) guards, (7) commanders of seven 
armies of elephants, horses, chariots, bulls, footmen, sword players and 


and air. The third ha.s tivo orders, tho 
Sun, Moon, Planets, Aslerisms nud other 
boavenly bodies. Tho fourth includes tho 
gods of present and ^mst lynlpas. Of the 
first kind are those born in tho Ueavons 
SandAarma {(tona, Brahma 

<Sitnatkum4ra, S'ukia, &o , to tho nambor 
of twelro. Tho last class reside in two 
divisions of five and nino heavens, tho 
five termed ya\fayantat Jayanfa, 

Apardfitat tho middle being Sandriha^ 
Siddha: foe second termed Aniiffara, 
booanso there aro none beyond them, 
M they crown the triple construction of 


tho universe. A groat number of Indrm 
are recognised, hut S'uhra and fiidnn 
(ho regents of tho North and South 
are tho chief. Above nil these rank 
in dignity ns objects of worship tho 
twenty-four Tirthaukara)* or with those 
of tho past and future periods, seventy- 
two. Wilson (Essays I, 320) 

1 Or pnlya^ vide n. p. 188. 

* I render with misgiving what 
I take to bo a Sanskrit adjective in con- 
struct ions with a Persian noun. 

t The iidfat after must bo 
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mnsicmns, (8) BJniinistratora of stulp, (!)) nows roi)orior«. and (10) 
awcopere. This sublime order is said to dwell nl a little less than tho 
distance of a rdja' in altitude. The second order is UiMt„ (past aRo). 
They do not occupy themselves with others, hut heep aloof fix>m friend, 
ship, enmity, governance and subjection, and are engaged otdy in toii- 
templation of tho Deity. Alwvo these again are twelve alHslcs of rest 
in nine tiers,* one above another, and five others like a filer, two alsivo, 
nml one below and ouo botwocn, making' buirtoeu tiers in all. 

They consider the world to be coinpestd <if three K|)hort'8.‘' (1). 
}!aHiisha‘loka,\n\\o\mndiT(\ifoj,tuai( from the hiwrsl extremity of llmc'urlh 
to niuo hnndrod nbovo. This is tl e sjdiero t»f men. The earth is xaiil (o 
bo one nya in leni'ih and tho same in breatllli. ami within 
of this space, mankind dwell, llolow this is (*2). /'it/,//tt./,i/„;. Iim t-xtont 
is nine hundred ijyimu less than .‘ieven nijici. The second is iwiee the 
size of tho first, and to each tier is added n nijn so tlial tlio seventh is some- 


omitted if seven armies arc to bo ma<lo . 
out of this disonlerly ag^ri'Kiitc. 

* A rntMiHurc t>f spare thniUKh which I 

tlio j{<id3 aro able to travel in six months | 
at tho rate of lS,()5,71o2 of 2,000 

Kroia each in tho twiukliug of an eye. 
Colelirooke, If, lOS. but Alml FnzI gives 
another measure lower down, 

* Tho nine tiors represent a nocklaco 

* Tho world, writes - Colebrooke, j 
(Kssays n, 1U8) which according to tho 
Jains is eternal, is fignre<l hy them as : 
a spindle resting on half of another, 

or 01 three cups of which tho lowest is 
inverted and tho uppermost meets at j 
its circnmfercnco tlio rnidfllo ono. They j 
also represent it as a woman with her j 
arms akiiulx). Her waist, tho meeting 
e( tho lower cups, is tho earth, Tho j 
>pindIo above, amswering to tho superior j 
portion of tho woman's jvrson, is tho j 
alsKlo of the gtals, and tho inferior part j 
of tho figure comprehends the infernal J 
The earth which they inpjmso ! 
to bo a flat surface, is bounded by a 
circle of which tho diameter is one rnju. | 
The lower spindle comprises seven tiers j 
of inferior earths or belli, at the distance 


ofuMf/it from each other and its base 
is mcaHurcil by sc\i>ii ? 

'Iheso seven Indls ure Jiulnn-prahhd^ 

iS'iirt.iiJ-pnddifi. jhitl.hd, Pofihi, 

jnalU, U m „| 

Tamatauuii>r,Ma. The upper spindlu is 

also seven ii>./ns high and its greatest 

hruidth is (ivo ttijUH. Its summit 

nhich is t,&tXi,(KNi yijaHtiH wide, is tho 

ahodoof the deilied saiuls beneath this 

are live i itiKitinH or ahoih-s of gisU, 

Next, at the diHlancf* of hiki rrlju from 

(lieHummit, follow nimi tiers of worlds 

representing a necklace. I'lider these 

arc twelvo (the Itigambaras say sixteen) 

other regiims in eight tiers from ono l.o 

five above the earlli liiled with 

Virnu'naif or abodes jif \arious classes of 

gtxlH calhul * These gods 

aro mortal exopt, perhaps, tho lumi* 

naries. Tho (sirfll ronnisl^ tjf nnmerons 
# 

distinct continents in eoneentric elrelos 
separated by seas forming ways Ijk twoea 
them of wbicli tho first is 
with ibo mountain Mrtu in the centro. 
Tho remaining continents sfo almost 
a repetition of fheso already described 
by Abol Fazl at page of this volnme 
and do not here need a furibor notice. 
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thing loHs than seven rdjus. (3). Svarga-loka is the celestial regiqp, and is 
a little less than seven rdjus high. Its inhabitants possess five organs of 
sense. Among them the Vaimdnikas dwell in twenty-six orders which 
represent paradise. They attain to these bodies and enjoy happiness 
through good works. Eight orders of Vaimdnikas dwell within five rdjuSj 
and four in the sixth rdju» Fourteen orders of the inferior class occupy 
one rdju, A rdju is the distance traversed by an iron ball of three and 
a half Akbari ser's weight, thrown downwards and continuing to fall for a 
period of six months six days and twelve gliaris. It is said that for six 
karoh above the twenty-six orders aforesaid, there is a circular area like 
crystal.^ Its length is 4,600,000 yojanas and its breadth the same, with 
a height of eight yojanas. After traversing a distance of three and five- 
sixth of a Karoh upwards, the sacred haven of final liberation is reached 
where men are absorbed in the divinity as light in light. 

The ages of the gods extend from something less than a palyopama 
to not more than a Sdgara.^ The four classes of deities including two orders 
of the Vaimdnikas have a stature of seven cubits ; the third and foprth 
are of six cubits ; the fifth and sixth, of five ; the seventh and eighth, 
of four *, from tho ninth to the twelfth, of three : from tlie thirteenth 
to the twenty-first of two, and from tho twenty-second to the twenty- 
sixth of one cubit, but all of them possess the power of assuming various 
shapes. All tho deities are said to have tho desire of food, but it is 
not taken by the mouth, as they are satisfied by mere volition. Each of 
the deities who arrives at tho ago of ton thousand years, requires food 
every other day, and breathes once during tho time in which a healthy 
man would breath forty-nine times. Those whoso age extends beyond 
this term to one Sagarut eat once between a minimum and maximum 
of three and nine days and breathe once between four and eighteen 
gharis. Those wdio live beyond tho period of a Sdgara, eat once after 
a thousand years, and breathe once in fifteen days. Such as live to a still 
greater term than this, for each Sdgara^ allow upwards of a thousand years 
to elapse before they .touch food, and in the same proportion of time, in- 
creasing intervals of fifteen days pass before a breath is drawn. They 
also believn that aAl ^the deities including two orders of the fourth class, 
'(the Vadmdnika), have sexual intercourse after the manner of man- 
kind, but pregnancy does not take place : the third and fourth orders 
by conjunction and the sense of touch ; the fifth and sixth by sight, and 
the seventh and eighth, by hearing ; four other orders, by mere effort of 
imagination, while fourteen orders of the second class are innocent of 

^ A variaut has “ called hilora.** | ^ Yar. “ three Sdgai'ss** 
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this intercourse. These are said to attain to this eminence by good 
works. Extraordinary legends are told of these beings, of which let this 
little from among much be a sufficiency. 

The mundane (manushya)^ consists of (souls) of two kinds (1). Satnjnaf 
possessing the power of apprehension, and (2). Asivnjtia, witliout power 
of apprehension. The latter appear (as animalcula) in tho flesh, blood and 
saliva of men and do not live more than tho space of two yharis. Tho 
Saipjna class is sub-divided into two. The Jainas apportion tho earth 
into two parts, and assign one to each division. In tho first, commands 
and prohibitions are in full force, and happiness and misery are tho re- 
compense of good and evil actions. Fifteen considerable portions of tho 
earth are allotted to this division. 

Tho Jainas believe that during the six arasy tho extent of which has 
been mentioned in a former section, twelve Cluikravarfis successively 
appear. Thirty-two thousand kingdoms are beneath his sway, and thirty- 
two thousand princes are subject to him. He possesses 8,400,000 olophants 
and as many horses and chariots. Ho has likowiso fourteen thousand 
ministers of state, nine hundred and thirty millions of footmen, eighty 
thousand sages, three hundred thousand cuirassiers, five hundred thousand 
torch-bearers, thirty millions of musicians, sixty-four thousand woddod wives, 
one hundred and twenty-eight thousand female slaves, sixteen thousand 
mines of gems, nineteen thousand mines of gold and twenty-eight thousand 
of other minerals, sixteen thousand provinces of barbarians (mUchchhas)'^ 
that is, of races foreign to his institutions, tliirty-two thousand capital cities, 
sixteen thousand royal residencies, three hundred and sixty millions of cooks 
for the royal table, ^ and three hundred and sixty for his private service * Many 
other endowments are attributed to him. The first cycle of those began 
with Raja Bharata (Ghakravarti), son of Adinatlia. Some of these on 
account of their good works, are translated to heaven while others go down 
to hell. They assert that nine other individuals are born, entitled V68udeva8f 
which is a rank possessing half the powers of a Chakravartiy and they believe 
that these dignitaries descend into a hell, and that Kpsh^a is among 
their number. Nino other persons, designated Baladevasy are said to exist 
who possess half the powers of a Vdsudeva.^ Ovei^alt the8o,<the Tirthan^ 


1 « Je sens aa grand embarraa,’* says 
Mr. Barthelemy Saint Hilaire, referring 
to similar extravagances of Buddhist 
belief, “ k exposer tontes ces absnrdites, 
gui ont auBsi pen de gHce qne da bon 
sens, ot je vondrais les 4pargner an 
lectenr, si je ne tenais a lui donner one 


idee fiddle do cos monamonts, vdn^r^ 
par tant de penplos, qnelqao deraison- 
nablcs et monstrnenx qails soient.** 
Legende da Boaddha. p. 71. 

t Tho text has which I oonceW 
sboald be 

8 Colebrooke’s order for these person- 
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kara^ who will be presently described, is the supreme head. Much Ijas been 
written regarding the denizens of this sphere. 

There is another extensive region, where its people have garments of 
the leaves of its trees* and their food is wild fruits or the sweet verdure 
produced by its soil. They are beautiful of countenance and pleasing 
in disposition. Their stature varies from one to three karoh^ in height. 
One son or daughter is born to them after which they die. They are 
called Juglyah * and when they grew to adolescence, they marry, and their 
duration of life extends from one to three palyopama. 

It is said that those who have not been charitablo in deed, nor practised 
good works, pass after death among this race, and obtain the recompense 
thereof and hear no burden of pain. 

The Ndmkis, like the devatdsf can assume various shapes and many 
of their conditions, but their aspect is terrible and always in dejec- 
tion and gloom. In the six degrees in which liell is said to be divided, 
they are agitated in burning torment, and though in agony are ever male- 
ficent and from innate wickedness torture each other. 

The class called Bhavana^pati have ingress to three degrees of this 
sphere and are the ministers of chastisement to these fiends. The 
stature of the dwellers in the first degree is from three to thirty one cubits 
and six fingers, and their ago between ten thousand years and one Sdyara, 
The stature of those in the second degree is double that of the first, and 
this proportion of increase runs through the remaining degrees : the dura- 
tion of life in the second degree is from one to three Sdgaras, The age 
of the denizens of the third degree extends from a minimum of three 
Sdgaras and attains to a maximum of seven : of the fourth, from seven to 
ten; of the fifth, to seventeen; of the sixth, to twenty-two ; and of the 
seventh,® to thirty- three. 

Tiryagyoni signifies the rest of the animal creation and is three-fold ; — 


ages, rnna: 24 Jinas or Tirthankaras, 
12 Chakravartis, 9 Vasudovas, 9 Bala- 
devas, and 9 FrativAsudevas. Macken- 
zie’s list appears from Colebrooke’s note, 
,to be inoorreSc. ' 

1 These are the Jcalpa^vfihhas or ce- 
lestial trees, of which Major Mackenzie 
mentions nine varieties. Their gradual 
disappearance portends the destruction 
of the wofld. 

> For PrikritjJWjfala, Sanskrit, Tugaluj 
a piair, turned into adjectival form. 
Major Mackensie names the people of 


the throe ages, 1st uttama-hhoga^hhumu 
pravartaka or “ supremely happy in- 
habitants of the earth ” when the mira- 
cnloDs trees were in full produce : 
2nd Madhyama-hhoga’hhumi-prav. j mo- 
derately happy inhabitants; 3rd Jd- 
ghanya~lhogay Ac., or least happy in- 
habitants, when the trees were strait- 
ened ill prodnee. In the fourth age 
no miracnlous fruits were produced. 

® This stage is presumably above or 
below the first or last zone. 
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(1). ftquatic: (2). ten'estrial ; (3). aerial. The firat natneil order is fivo-fold, 
VIZ., (1). acquatic animals like the /Sttiwiar,* which resemble men, elephants 
and horses &c. ; (2). fishes of various kinds : (3). the tortoise; (4). the 
Karah^ an animal in the shape of a tent-rope, four yards long and more, 
which twines itself round the legs of elephants and other animals and 
prevents their getting out of the water : (5). the crocodile. 

The second order is of three kinds : qnatlrupoils like cattle ; those 
that creep on their bellies, as snakes : and such as can move upon two feet 
like the weasel. 

The third order is of four kinds : two domesticated with man, mV, 
whoso pinions are of feathers, like the pigeon, or of skin, like the bat ; and 
two others that fly in the blissful abodes of the gods, each of which is 
described with its poculiir characteristics, and many circumstances are 
related of them. The duration of life in the first class is from two to 
one pwrra which is equal to seventy krors of lakhs and fifty-six thousand kporg 
of years. ( 70,500,000,000,000). The second and third classes in their mini- 
mum arc like the first, but the second does not extend beyond three 
pama, while the third has no determinate limit. They assert that the 
duration of ago among such as have but one sense, if formed of the subtile 
elements, is two ghnri\ and the gross body of the earth docs not endure 
above twenty-two thousand years, nor that of water, above seven thousand ; 
nor of fire, above three days, nor of wind, above three thousand years. Such 
as have two organs of sense live twelve years; such as possess throe organs, 
forty-nine days, and four organs, six months. The animal creation pos- 
sessing five organs of sense together with mankind liavo a life of throe 
palyopamat while the Ndrakis and ihvatds live thirty-threo SdgaraH but not 
beyond this term. 

In the interchange of embodiment of these four* classes, they allow 
twenty-four habitations to the soul which enters into air, fire, water, 
earth, the vegetable creation of two, three and four organs of sense, quad- 
rupeds born of the womb, the ten classes of the infernal regions, the Jfha- 
vanapatif Vyantaraf Jyotishka; Vaimdnika^ men aiid* devatds. After death, 
it enters into one of the following five, viz.^ mankind, the animal creation with 
five organs of sense, water, earth, and vegetable forrns.^ The 80 u!» of men may 
come and go through twenty-two forms and when they pass into air or fire, 
no more assume human shape. Hell-bodies may assume two forms, those of 
men or of animals with five senses born of the womb, and their lives like 


i Derived from the Sanskrit 8'iiumdra 
(ohild-killing), the Gangetic porpoise: 
iti Persian it commonly means a species 
of lizard. 


i Probably some kind of cel, but I do 
not trace tho word in any dictionary. 

8 In tho text road ghafi for gari, * 

* See p. 193. 
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those of the Juglyah * class are not. of any considerably length, nor do they 
ever enter paradise. Those of the seventh degree of hell, do not even enter 
human bodies, but each of the (otln^) three kinds of animals having five 
organs of sense, have entry and exit through all the twenty-four habitations.* 

The arithmeticians of this sect apply the term laksha to one hundred 
thousand, which the vulgar pronounce lakh. Ten lakhs make a prayuta^^ 
and ten prayutas are termed a kofi^ called generally a kror. One hundred 
ftfors make an arha (Sansk-arbuda), and ten arha a kharhay and ten kharhas 
a nikharha^^ ten nikharhas^ a maha-saroja^^ called also padma. Ten padmas 
make a 8'ankha, ten 8*ankha^ a Samndra^ called also Kordkor. 

They state that if of a seven day’s child of the Juglyah age, the hair, 
being four thousand and ninety-six times as thick as the hair of the 
Delhi people, be taken and cut up till further sub-division be impracti- 
cable, and a well, four karoh in length, breadth and depth, be filled with 
Buch particles, and a single one of the aforesaid particles be^ taken out 
of the well at the expiry of each hundred years till the well be emptied, 
this period would constitute a palyopama. The lapse of ton Samudra of a 
palyopatna constitutes a Sdgara, 

Having now discussed the first of tho (six) objects classed under 
Prameya, I briefly mention tho other five. Tho second, Akdhj ether, is a 
subtile substance, eternal and all-pervading, possessing neither intelligence 
nor soul. Tho third, kdla^ time, is a substance like the preceding, but not 
all-pervading. It circumscribes the terrestrial abode of man. The fourth 
Pudgala^ (matter or substance), is four-fold. If not divisible (atomic), nor 
compounded with another body, it is called pranidna, and if in conjunction, 
pradesa. When, several pradesa unite, they are called and the con- 
junction of several deias is. termed ^kandhaJ The first is accounted eter- 

1 V. p. 198. n. 

* To make sense of this passago I 
have been oonipelled to omit the ^ after 

The variant djli 

is not here admissible, bat it shows that 
the text needt- emendtftiox . 

* Spelt differently at p. 50 of the text, 
ind p. Ill of this volume. 

^ The text has bihharha through the 
correct term is rightly given at p. 51 of 
the text* . 

* Lake-bom ; an epithet of the lotos 
whilh in Sanskrit is also called padma. 


® Compounds sometimes arise from 
separation and conjunction combined 
and hence are called pudgalas^ because 
they “ fill ” (piir) and “ dissolve ” ( gal) 
S'arva, Sangr, Dai^ana, p. 62. Weber 
translates it Atom-Stoff. Fragment der. 
Bhag. p 236. Abul Fazl transliterates 
Piitgal. 

7 This word signifies the elements of 
being or tho forms of mundane con- 
sciousness of which there are five in the 
Buddhist philosophy. Prodelo, one of 
the forms of the souVs bondage, is the 
entrance into the different parts of the 
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mil and has five qualities, colour, odour, phlegm, and two out of eight op. 
posite states of gravity or tenuity, rigidity or softness, heat or coldness, 
greediness or its contrary.* The fifth is Dharmustikdya, (the predicament 
virtue)* It is a substance by the instrumentality of which, tlio rational 
soul and mind [mancLs)^ and matter (jpadyu/a), arc capable of inovoinont, 
as a fish by means of water. The sixth is AifhuniuUtikdijd (the predica- 
ment vice). This is a sub.stanoe, quiescent, and favourable to repose.* In 
some works there is mention of niiie first principles called tattcas, vi:.^ (1), 
soul ; (2). Ajha, the contrary to this, as ether, time, Ac. ; (:l). ; 

(4). Papa, By the conjunction of a multiplicity of matter and soul- 
formS) joy and sorrow, ease and pain are produced and this conjunction 
is termed kannan (works), and is also distinguished as prakfiti* All 
that is productive of virtue is called puny a ^ and papa is vice. Karman is 
eight-fold : ( \).~Jmnd‘Varnniya (shrouding of knowlodgo), forms of matter 
that by their conjunction veil each of the five kinds of knowledge that 
have been noticed. (2). (shrouding of study), slirouds 

apprehension by the five organs of sense. (*']). Vcdaniya (individual 
con8ciousno.ss), conjunction of matter by moans of which the soul is af- 
fected by joy or sorrow. (4). Mohaniya, (producing delusion), conjunction 
of atoms which causes good to be mistaken for evil and the reverse. (5), 
Ayus (age), conjnimtion of atoms on which depends the continuance of 
animal life. (6). Mman^ (nanu), conjunction of things^ which is the 

Tho word uHttlcdya signifies a prodica* 
inent or category, or confornmldy with 
its etymology, that of wliioh it is said 
(kdynfe), that “ it is " (hhU). 

8 Weber. Thoro arc 

three descriptions of this.— tlio perfect 
.soul of tlio deified saints : the liberated 
soul: and tho soul in bondage. Ajlm 
comprehends tho four elomonta and all 
that is fixed, as mountains, or moveable, 
as rivers, an^ is synonymous with 
Pudgala. 

Tho synony#nong torm^Dhama and 
Adharma are used by Colebooko, and in 
S. S. Dai^na for pnnya and jW/w. Tho 
latter work mentions tho eight prakfitia 
or inula-prakfitis called tho eight 
Karmanis in Govindilnandas' gloss, (Ved. 
Sui.), p. 55. 

8 1 read tho variant The 

term Mmika is applied to the individ.ial 


soul by tho masses, made up of an 
oiidloss number of parts, of tho various 
bodies developed by tho cousoquonccs 
of actions. S. S. Darsana’ p 50. I do not 
find pramdna as a 'division of pudgala 
in Colebruoko nor in the S. S. D. 

1 Pudgala possesses colour, odour, 
savour and tactility according to Colo- 
brooke ; as wind, fire, water, earth ; 
either atoms or aggregates of atoms ; 
individual body, collootivo worlds, &o. 

* Tho former of these two last-named, 
is said to be inferrible from a right 
direction of the organs. Pharma is ex- 
plained as a substance or thing (dravya), 
from which may bo concluded, as its 
effect, the souls's ascent to tho region 
above. The latter is tho reverse of tho 
foregoing. Adharma causes tho sonl 
to continue embarrassed with the body 
notwithstanding its tendency to soar. 
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creative comj>lement of genus, species and individual existence. (7), (/o/ra 
(race), the conjunction of atoms by which the soul assumes the forms of 
eminent and ignoble persons. (8). Antardya (interference), conjunction of 
atoms by winch men abstain from works, are unable to take nourishment, 
have no inclination for sexual intorcourse, take no profit in trade nor 
practise liberality or mortification. 

V. Asrava^ (flow, movement), evil actions of five kinds, viz bodily 
injury, falsehood, theft, incontinence, unbridled desire. 

VI. Stmvara (stopping), is abstention from the above five actions. 

VII. Bandha (bondage), is the union of matter with soul. 

VITI. Nirjard ‘is the gradual disruption of conjoined atoms by the 
mortification of the body.* 


oonsoionfinoss of an ap])ellation, viz., I 
boar his name. Ootrika is conscionsness 
of race or linoago, the reflection that 
I am a desoendant of a certain disciple of 
Jaina, native of a edttain province. The 
Baddhists similarly degrade tlio spiri* 
tnality of man's nature by the assertion 
that it is by his name that ho is con- 
scious of his personality. In a Pali Sdtra, 
specially devoted to the exposition of 
the theory of causes, (Mahauiddna 
Soutta), the passage is quoted by M, 
Sainto Hilaire from Burnoufs Lotm de 
la bonne foi. “ O’est le nom qui fait quo 
I’individn se oonnait Ini-iiicme.” Ayush- 
ka is association with tho body or person | 
that, as the etymology denotes, which 
proclaims {hdyute) ago, («yus), or dura- 
tion of life. Jndnd varan^iya is the 
erroneous notion that knowledge is in- 
effeotnal, that liberation does not result 
from a perfect acquaintance with true 
priuoiples, and that such science does 
not prodnoo dual delivei'^nce. Dariana- 
varai^iya (Abul Fasl has Dardd-varaniya) 
is the error of believing that deliverance 
is not attainable by stndy of the Arhat 
doctrines. Mohan{ya, is doubt or hesita'' 
tion, as to particular selection among 
the infallible ways taught by Jitias or 
Tirtbankaras. Vtdaniya is individual 
coosoiouBueBS, the reflection that I am 


capable of attaining doliveranco.” An- 
tardya is iiUorforence, or obstruction 
offered to those engaged in seeking doli- 
veranco and consequent prevention of its 
accomplishment. Colobrooko. 

1 This means tho movement or natural 
impulse of tho soul to act, called Yoga. 
As a door opening into the water is 
called A^irava, because it causes the 
stream to descend, so by this impulse, 
tho consequences of acts flow in upon 
tho soul. It is]^tho association of tho 
body with right or wrong deeds and 
comprises all tho karmans. All those 
eight classes of acts are mentioned in 
the Bhagjmiti. v. Weber’s Fragment 
dor Bh.agavuti, p. 16B, II. 

* Nirjard is that which entirely fnir), 
wears and antiqnates ijarayati), all sin 
previously incurred and the whole effect 
of works It consists chiefly in mortifi- 
cation. Bondage is that which binds the 
embodied spirit by association of the soul 
with deeds. Moksha is its deliverance 
from the fetters of works, v. Colebrookel, 
p. 407. The Sarva Sang-Dar4. enumerates 
the tattvaa according to different autho- 
rities as two, five or seven. The seven are 
jfra, ajYwa dsrava, bandha, aamvard, m>- 
jard and mokaha ; the five, J<va, dkdia, 
dhartna, adharma and pudgala : two, j{va 
and ajiva : Wilson mentions nine. 
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rX. Mohhat called also muhtiy is the total disseverance of atomsy 
whioh cannot bo attained without knowledge and works. As when a hro 
takes place in the dwelling of a lame and a blind man, neither of them 
alone can escape, but the blind man may take the lame on his back, and 
by the vision of the one and the movement of the other they both may 
reach a place of safety. 

It is said that without tho concurrence of three conditions, this gi’oat 
end cannot be secured : (1). knowledge of tho Supremo Being ; (2). tho 
acquisition of a guide who makes no distinction between pmiso and blame, 
wounding and healing ; (3). constancy in good works. These three take 
rise in obedience and service, by which knowledge is gained. This 
latter is tho chief source of a passionless state (virdga) which annihilates 
tho impulse (dsvara) of the embodied spirit, whence proceeds tho closing 
(samvam) of tho passage to such impulses, and this again incites men to aus- 
terity whereby they are occupied in the mortification of tho spirit and the 
body. This mortification is of twelve kinds : — (1). not to oat at particular 
times. Formerly abstinence from solid food for a whole year was pmetisod, 
and by some for nine months, bift in those days six months is tho longest 
duration : (2). to eat sparingly, and to beg for food from not more than five 
houses, and to fast till tho next day if none bo forthcoming, and to abstain 
from five things : viz.y milk, curds, butter, oil of sesame and sweets^ ; (3). 
mortification of tho body in enduring tho sun’s heat: (4). to take rest on 
hot sand, (5). to endure nakedness in cold : (fi). to draw up tlio arms and 
legs and sit on tlie haunches. They say that it requires a long time before 
those six practices can bo successfully accomplished, and many fail in tlieir 
performance. 

Kegarding tho expiation of sins, strange penances are prescribed for 
each transgression, such as, obedience to the religious director j service of 
ascetics ; reading of voluminous books ; bowing tho head in meditation. This 
latter must not be for less than two gharisy and some among former devo- 
tees continued it for twelve years ; to stand with tho arms hanging down, 
and to refrain from movement. These six exercise’s quickly lead to per- 
fection. 

There are forty-five great texts aimong this «ect, of \fliich twelve, 
are termed AnqaSy considered to bo sacred books. (1), AMrmgay rule of 
conduct for ascetics. (2). Sdtrakfifdngaf containing throe liundrcd and sixty 


1 These are mentioned passim in the 
Akiranga SUtra as delioaoios to be 
avoided. Jacobi. 

it I correct the transliterations from 


H. H. Wilson’s text (Essays I, 284). 
Tho Bthdndngam, is on the organs in 
which life abides, or tho ten acts ossen* 
I tial to purity. The Samavdydngnm, on 
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precepts of devotees and demonstrations of eacli. (3) Sthdndnga, in whicli 
from one to ten (acts) essential to purity are enumerated, beginning with 
one, applicable to the upper and lower worlds, and so throughout the 
series to ten. (4). Samavdydnga; herein from ten to ten millions are 
enumerated and divers other truths. (5). Bhagavatijdnga ; this contains 
thirty-six thousand questions put by Gautama to Mahadeva^ and the 
answers thereto. (6). J’hdtddharinaUaihd^ containing thirty-five million 
ancient legends. (7). UpdsakadaM, m account of ten devotees of Maha- 
dova.t (8). Antaljiddasd, on those who have attained the eternal 
beatitude of liberation. (9). Amittaropapdti’kadamngaf^ on the blessed 


the Imndrod Faddrthas or categories. 
The Bhagavatyangamt on the ritnal or 
rules for worship. The Jndtddharma- 
iathd, an account of the accpiisition of 
knowledge by holy personages. The 
Updmkadadd, rules for the conduct of 
S'ravnkiis or secular Jains, apparently 
in ton lectures. The Antakfiddaid, on 
the actions of tho Tirthankarns in ten 
lectures. Tho ninth is on the principal 
or final births of the Tirthankaras in 
ton lectures. Tho tenth is a grammar 
of questions, probably on tlio codo of 
tho Jains. Tho olovonth on tho fruits 
or consequences of actions. To this 
list which is taken from Hemachandra 
of tho Svetarabara sect, who was a 
Eoalods propagator of the Jain doctrines 
in the twelfth century, a supplemen- 
tary twelfth Anga, called Drishtivdda 
is added, divided into five portions. 
Besides these which profess to bo derived 
from the oral instrnciions of Mahdvira 
himself to his disciples * and especially 
to Qautama, there is a class of works 
fourteen in iwnumbor, (jymmoratod by 
* Hemnohandru, crtllodPan’os because they 
wore drawn up by tiie Gu^adimras before 
the Angas. Abiil Fazl has taken this 
a^^regate of fourteen works, as the 
entire twelfth Anga to which he pre- 
fixes Fdrva with the Hindi numeral 
vhaudah. The Purvas, treat of the 
dootrine of existence, and non-existence, 


of holy knowledge, discussion of truth, 
investigation of spirit, naturo of cor- 
poreal life and the like. 

Tho tradition of the Svetambaras 
runs that tho fourteen Piirvaa had been 
incorporated in tho twelfth Anga, tho 
Driahfivdda, whicli Was lost before 
1000. A. V. A detailed table of contents 
of it and the PArvns has survived in tho 
fourth Anga, tho SamavAyanga and in 
the Nandi Sutra. Jacobi: Jaina Sutras 
p. XLV). I refer tho reader to Weber’s 
Sacred Lit. of the Jains published in 
the Indian Antiquary for an exhanstivo 
criticism on tho Af/gas andPArvas, their 
tenor and antiquity. Tho existing 
Siddhanta belongs exclusively to tho 
Svetambaras, and the loss of the Brith- 
(ivdda, he conjectures, Ms duo to the 
influence of thoir orthodoxy, as it had 
direct reference to tho doctrines of tho 
schismatics. It had been added to tlie 
other eleven as a secondary addition 
and its incongruity with tho rest led to 
its suppression. Uncertainty and want 
of fixity attach to tho entire Jain 
writings; the oldest portions of tiieir 
literature are but disjecta membra, and 
as regards the date of their composition, 
separated from eaoh other by extensive 
periods. I. A. Fart CCXIII, p. 285. 

I An error for Mahdi:{ra. 

S In the text Anuitaro-vaydnga, 
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who for their good works have passed into tho twenty-sixth degree of 
paradise. (10). Prusuavydkarammga^ mentions various works, the source 
of good and evil acts. (11). Vipdkairuidngay former consequences of 
actions, which having borne the recompense of good and evil are forever 
laid to rest, (12), Chaudah-purvdnga (angaoi fourteen contain- 

ing questions that concern mankind genemlly, with various reilections and 
classes of acts. 

The twenty-four Tirthankaras having in these dolivcrancos revealed 
tho will of the Supremo Being, their successors collected them and reduced 
them to writing. Twelve of them are termed Updngas^ in which tho 
purport of the former books has been conci.soly recorded witli some addi- 
tional matter. Four books are called Mnla-Sdh'aSf in which are given 
the usages of religious preceptors, tho mode of bogging, manner of life, 
mortification, worship of God and rules of composition. Six works are 
termed Chedda-grantha, on expiation of sin. Ten others nro called Pdmna,* 
explanation of the anatomy of tlio limbs, tho manner of birth in animals, 
and all that takes place at tho dissolution of elemental connection, and 
other subjects. Another work designated Nandi-Sntraj treats of tho five 
kinds of knowledge, which have been already mentioned. 

The devoMcs of this sect are called Yatis.^ Sishya (disciple), is an 
inquirer who enters on this path. QaneSa-sishyd^ is an a.scetic wlio for six 


1 The Sanskrit for this Pr/ikrit word 
is Vrahir'^a, and sigiiifios a oollootion of 
miscellaneous rnles. 

Weber in his Sacred literature of the 
Jains says that tho third group of texts of 
the Siddhdnta is formed by tho ten 
pdinnas, a name which denoting ‘scat- 
tered, hastily sketched ” pieces, well suits 
their real nature as a group of texts cor- 
responding to tho Vedio pariiishtas. It 
is as yet undetermined how old is 
their position as tho third part of.tho 
Siddhanta and what caused their location 
there. They are With few exceptions 
in metro and a considerable portion of 
them refers to the proper sort of eutha- 
nasy, the confession required for this 
end and the abjuration of everything 
evil. Physiology, mythology and astro- 
logy and hymns are also treated. (I. A. 
Part CCLIX. April 1892,) Weber is 
unable to make ont tho significance of 


I tho title MuUhSutra, of which there are 
four. Tho text is composed in metro 
and principally Alohas. Tho entire 8id- 
dlianta according to Weber, iit present 
embraces 45 texts divided into six 
groups. (1). olcveii or twelve Ajigas. 
(2). twelve Upangas. (3). ton Paiiinas. 
(4). six Cheddnsutras. (5). two Sutras 
without a common name, Nandi and 
Anuy6g!idvdram. (6). four Miila-Sutnis. 

Tho names of all these will bo found 
in I. A. Part (JCXIll, October, 1888, 

; * The term S'rmnana (in Prakrit and 

j flindi, writtcji ^s also applied 

j by the Jainas to tho Yufi with the same 
I meaning, and is similarly employed by 
I tho Buddhists : and Wilson (I. 178) 

I supposes that tho Soramonacodom of 
Siam is merely a corruption of tho words 
8'ramana Oautama, the holy Gautama 
or Buddha. 

I 3 From Qa^a-\k lord of troops ; Cfapa 
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months at a stretch restrains the inordinate spirit within the prison of 
freedom from desire. If he eats one day, he fasts two, and defiles not 
his hand with milk, curds, butter, oil nor sweets. He eats only of a little 
parched wheat thrown into hot water, and begs for alms only from one 
house ; his nights are spent till morn in prayer, and five hundred times 
during each night he prostrates himself in worship, and in the day reads 
the book of Bhagavati.^ 

The Pravartaka (founder), has much the same character, but on 
account of his zeal and experience is nominated by the chief religious aiitho> 
lity of the time over the pilgrims in this desolate wilderness, to super- 
intend their daily actions and appoint suitable penance for such as are 
indolent and inclined to ease. The Sthdvira (elder), is an assistant to 
the preceding who controls the refractory and aids the languishing. The 
Batnadhika^ or Pamydsa as he is also called, is zealous in the service of 
God wherever duty calls and thither speeds to remedy disorder : he also 
prepares the place for the AcMrya or spiritual teacher, and has the care 
of his garments and the settlement of disputes among the ascetics is com- 
mitted to him. The Upddhydya (sub- teacher), has nearly the same rank 
as an AcMrya^ and the disciples verify under his direction the words of the 
sacred texts and the questions thereto appertaining. These teachers possess 
nothing of their own but the garments which will be particularised later. 
The Achdrya is a personage of a genial disposition, reverent of aspect, pleasant 
of speech, grave, learned and benevolent. He must bo acquainted with 
the proofs of the doctrines of his sect, and learned in the precepts of the 


with the Jains signifies a school or a 
school derived from one teaiher, and 
Oa^adhara, the head thereof. Abul 
Fazl employs either the Hindi or Pra- 
krit forms for those words. S*iifhya 
is 8{kh, commonly applied to tho 
followers of N4nak. 

I This work is mentiohed by Wilson 
(1. 281. Essays 1862, Rost) as one of 
the eleven pri<pary works^ol the Jainas, 
an instrnotiuu in the varions sonroes of 
wordly pain, or in the paths of virtue, 
and consists of lessons given to Gantama 
by MahAvira and is in Prakrit, in 86,000 
stanzas. The Bhagavati is named by 
Hemaohandra in bis enumeration of the 
sacred Angas or Jnina scriptures, in tho 
fifth place. Us title signifies ' the 


blessed ’ (i e,,) “ instruction or tvayy^\- 
toy, tin honoritio title for vydkhydpraj- 
napati (instrnction in doctrine) probably 
tho most authentic work extant on the 
life and teaching of Mahavira (Weber, 
Fragment der Bhagavati. Pago I). It 
consists of a series of questions by 
lin^abhuti, Roha, and other disciples 
of Mahavira to that sage, and his answers, 
relating to a variety of topics, snob as 
time and matter and their duration, the 
nature of hell-bodies, their pnuishmeuts, 
states and continuance ; whether exis- 
tence or non-existence be prior in time, 
the condition and duration of embryonio 
life, questions of casuistry, moral duties, 
fruits of works, legends, deities and tho 
ages of worlds. 
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otlier eight schools and shilled to I'efato them, and no treatise should l)e 
unknown to him. TIio burden of the caro of his flock lies upon his 
shoulders, and to promote the welfare of his institute tnust be his chief aim. 
Garments and books that are in excess of ordinary rc(][uiromcnts are in 
his keeping for supply at need to inquirers of this road. The Oanadhara 
by fullness of knowledge and good works arrives at an exalted degree 
of wisdom, and possesses the eight miraculous endowments mentioned 
in the Patanjala system. Ho is the representative of the Jina. The Jina 
who is also called TManhara (creating a passage through the circuit 
of life), surpasses this dignity and attains omniscionco, is beautiful of 
countenance, and perfect in the moral order. His breath is redolent with 
fragrance and his words full of wisdom. His fle.sh and blood aro white, and 
none has ever seen him eat or defecate. Neither sickness nor sweat 
nor dirt contaminate his holy jJcrRon. His nails atid hair grow not long. 
His words fall so harmoniously that every listener might doom that his 
speech was music. In whatsoever land ho resides, snakes, scorpions 
and other venomous reptiles disappear, neither excess nor doficioncy in 
rainfall occurs, and war, pestilence and drought cease. When ho moves 
abroad, the trees are voiceful in praise, and many ministering spirits 
attend to guard him. It is said that his bcatiBod soul is imprisoned 
in the ventricular cavity of his form by a special connection, and in 
contradistinction to men in geneml, he is illumined by three kinds of 
apprehension, obtains cognition through the organs of sense and mind 
{mana8) and the purport of all books is laid open to him, lie discerns all 
that has form whether far or near, and after being born, and through the 
discipline of austerities, he becomes cognisant of the secret thoughts of men 
and arrives at the sublime degree of omniscience. These qualities belong 
to the whole twenty-four TtrtJuinkaras of whom mention has been made. 

The ascetics of this body have no intercourse with women, and avoid 
the spot where the sound of her voice is heard. They abstain from meat, 
fruit and sweemeats. They cook no food in thoir own dwellings, and at the 
meal- time of others, they approach a house and thertf stand and announce 
themselves by the words, “ dharma Idbha " that is, * he who doeth good, 
receiveth a reward,” and without importunity, tr#ke what^er of daily 
cooked food is brought. They may not take away' milk, oil and rice 
together for food, and without being covetous of the taste thereof must 
speedily swallow their meal. And they must not knowingly accept 
food cooked especially for them or for the sake of mendicants in general, 
nor which has been brought from out of a dark room, nor fetched by mounting 


' I read instead of either d^or 
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from a low to an elevated place, nor for which the lock of a door has been 
opened nor brought out having been previously purchased. » They drink 
nothing but warm water and do not eat or drink* during the night. They 
. never light a lamp nor have a fire in the house in which they dwell. They 
may not pick up any thing fallen nor wash any member of the body bat 
that which is actually soiled. They must avoid avarice and anger, and 
abstain from falsehood, from injury to life and from theft, and may have 
no worldly goods, but only necessary raiment. This, in other than winter 
time, consists of three robes. One of these is used as a loin cloth, a second 
thrown over the shoulder like a belt and the third worn over the 
aneovered head.^ In winter a special woollen garment is added. They have 
also a cloth a little more than a span and a half in length and breadth 
which they keep folded in four. This is placed over tho mouth when 
reading and the two ends are stuffed into the ears so that no insect may 
enter and be injured, nor the person nor the book be defiled by 
saliva. They also carry a Bharmadhvaja * made of woollen hairs like a 
tassel, bound with scarlet cloth and fixed in a wooden handle As they 
constantly sit on tho ground, they first gently sweep it with both hands 
that nothing may remain beneath. The ciders of this sect, who have 
been briefly mentioned, spread an old woollen cloth by way of carpet, 
and spend their days profitably in fasting and good works. Eveiy six 
months they pull out the hairs of their head with their hands and nails 
and go barefoot among thorns and stony places, but in tho raiuy season 
they do not stir abroad.^ 


A I translate with diliidonco this 
crabbed and ungrammatical sentence. 
The Akarnnga Sutra lays down rules 
for these cases. The reason for the 
prohibition regarding food set on a 
loft, or platform or elevated place, is 
that the layman might fetch and erect 
a stool or ladder and fall from it and thus 
hurt bis person or injure other living 
beings in his descent. Neither should a 
monk or nun atreept food px'^parod over the 
fire, (Jacobi, p. 105, 113) nor accept food 
which for the sake of another has been 
put before the door, if the hou8e*ho1der 
has not permitted him to do so or if he 
gives it to him. (p. 118), nor which he 
knows has been prepared for the sake of 
many S^ramai^as, and BrAhmapas, guests 
paupers and beggars. (91). 


* The text has to dross, an 

error of tho diaoritioal points for 

® Two of tho three robes aro linen un- 
der garments, Kshamnikukalpay and ono 
woollen upper garment {aurnikakalpa). 
Besides these {kalpatrya), the monk 
possesses an alms-bowl ipdtra), with six 
things belonging to it, a broom (rajo. 
hnrona), and a veil, for the month 
(mukhavastnka ). Jacobi, p. 67, n. 3. 

♦ “ The emblem or ensign of religion.'* 
This term is commonly applied in Sans- 
krit to a hypocrite, as one who hangs out 
a flag of religion to cover other de- 
signs. Their; broom is called ‘ rajoha- 
rawo, dust remover. 

6 The reason of this is, that many 
living beings are produced and many 
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The laity of this sect are called Srdvaka* They obserre, firstly, the 
followiog twelve roles. 1. Never to injure the innocent. II. To avoid (the 
following) five kinds of untruths which are accounted great falsehoods ; (1) 
false testimony, (2) breach of trust, (3) regarding land, (4) in praise and 
and blame of others, (5) concerning a cow. III. Not to stain their handa 
with dishonesty. IV. Not to look upon the wife of another. V. To be 
content with a moderate share of worldly goods. VI. To give the sur- 
plus in charity. VII. On journeys, to move stated distances. VII. To 
deteimine the daily need of food and other necessaries, and to live accord- 
ingly. IX. Not to approach a spot whore a satl has taken place ora 
robber executed. X. To set apart two or three ffhapts of the twenty-four 
hours, and with complete detachment of heart to employ these in devo- 
tion to the bountiful Creator. XL At the hoar of sleep to resol ve on absten- 
tion from further food, and effacing the suggestions of desire, to lay down to 
rest. XII. On the dth, 14th, 15th, and 1st day of the 1st quarter of the moon, 
to abstain from food and drink throughout the day, and to feed the first 
beggar (met with) on the morn of the break of fast. The points aforesaid 
should be gone over every day and at the time of rest, and the conscience 
be therein examined. 

The claim of rectitude of life in this austere sect is applicable to a man 
who fulfils the following conditions He should constantly listen to the 
reading of the sacred texts, perform works of charity, make a practice of 
praising the virtuous, defile not his tongue in disparagement of another, 
especially of temporal rulers. He should take in wedlock one who is his 
equal, and be ever in fear of committing sin. He should conform to the 
laws of the land wherever he abides, and should so choose his dwelling that 
it be not public to every passer-by, nor yet so secluded that none can dis- 
cover it, and it should not have more than two or three doors. He should 
choose good neighbours and associate only with the virtuous. He should 
be dutiful to his father and mother, and avoid a city or a province invaded 
by foreign troops. He must regulate his expenses in accordance with his 
income, and make his dress conform to the same* standard. He must 
be assiduous in reading the divine books, and avoid an unrestrained 
spirit in the regulation of his life.t He nrnst take his /neals at abated times, 
and observe due measure in his regard for worldly wealth, and the get- 
ting thereof and attachment thereunto, and should be zealous in hospitality 
to a guest, an ascetic, and in the care of the sick. He should not be self- 

seeds spring up, the footpaths are not 
recognisable. (Jacobi) p. 186. 

1 There are various readings to this 

27 


passage, ono being exactly the reverse 
of the prohibitory injunction in the text 
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opiniated, nor a lover of his own speech. He must prize learning. He 
must not journey out of season, nor into a country where he cannot practise 
his religion t nor enter into a quarrel without discerning his ally from his 
enemy. He must sympathize with his kindred, and be provident and 
far-sighted, and recognize the claims of gratitude, and so bear himself in his 
outward conduct that men may hold him in regard. He must be modest, 
gentle and courteous in demeanour, and exert himself in the interests of 
others, and subduing his internal enemies, hold his five senses under the 
control of reason. 

The prohibitions to bo observed by both the ascetics and the laity are, 
to abstain from flesh-meat, wine, honey, butter, opium, snow, ice, hail, 
ovoiything that grows beneath the earth, fruits whoso names are unknown, 
or that contain small seeds, and from eating at night. 

The Jaina institutes recognize two orders, the Svetamharas (clad in 
white), and Digamharas (sky-clad). The latter wear no clothes and go 
naked. According to the Bigamharasy a woman cannot attain final 
liberation.! They say that when any one arrives at the sublime degree 
of muhtiy he needs no food till ho dies. They are at one with the 
Svetamharas on many points. The writer has mot with no one who had 
personal knowledge of both orders and his account of the Bigamharas has 
been written as it wore in the dark, but having some acquaintance with 
the learned of the Svetamhara order, who are also known aa Sewra* he 
has been able to supply a tolerably full notice. From ancient times, 
throughout the extent of Hindustan, the Brahmans and Jains have been 
the repositories of knowledge and ceremonial observance, but from short- 
sightedness have held each other in reproach. The Brahmans worship 
Kfishna as a deity, while the Jainas relegate him to service in hell. The 
Brahmans deem it better to face a raging elephant or a ravening lion 
than to meet with one of this sect. His Majesty, however, in his earnest 
search after truth, has partially dispelled the darkness of the age by the 
light of universal toleration, and the numerous sectaries, relinquishing their 
mutual aversion, live ip the happy accomplishment of a common harmony. 


l There is a division between the 
.Digamharas and Svetaidburas on thfs 
point, tho latter conceding the donbtful 
privilege of final annihilation to women 
also. The other points of difference 
may be read in Wilson’s Essays I. p. 
840. They are not of sufficient import- 
ance to record in a note, but not too 
trivial to create the bitterest ranoonr 
between the orders. The priestly caste 


among tho Jainas, as among the Brnhma- 
nical Hindtts, is divided into four orders ; 
the stndenb (Brahmacharya), the house- 
holder {griha8tha)t the hermit (rJna- 
prasha) and the mendicant {bhiksht^a), 

^ ^ religious mendicant of the 

Jaina sect according to the Diotionaries, 
bnt Colebrooke (II, 175) applioB it to the 
Jains in general. 
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Bauddha. 

The founder of this rational system of faith is known as Buddha, and 
is called by many names. ^ One of these is Sdkijamuni^ vulgarly pro- 
nounced SMkmuni, It is their belief that by the efficacy* of a life of 
charity, he attained to the highest summit of wisdom, and becoming om- 
niscient, secured the treasure of final liberation His father was Baja 
Sudhodana^ prince of Behar, and his mother’s name was Mdyd. He was 
born by way of the navel * and was surrounded by a brilliant light, and 
the earth trembled, and a stream of the water of the Ganges showered 
down upon him. At the same time ho took seven stops, uttered some 
sublime words, and said, “ This will bo my last birth." The astrologers 
foretold that on his attaining the age of twenty-nine years and seven days, ho 
would become a mighty ruler, institute a new religion, and accomplish 
his final liberation. At the very time foretold, bo renounced the world and 
retired into the desert. For a short period ho lived at Benares, Hajgir,® 
and other sacred places, and after many wanderings reached Kashmir, 


1 Among thosG are, Bodhi-sattva 
(esBenco of intelligouco) S'ramana Gau* 
tama, Malta S'ramnT.ia (the great ascotio), 
Tathagata (one who hath gone, i. e., 
proceeded like his predecessors, the 
Buddhas), Sagata (the Welcome) Bha- 
gavat (tho divine), Arhat, Sarvdrtha* 
Siddha (all fulfilled) Devatidova (god 
of gods) and others. £. Bockhill. (Life 
of Buddha) and Saint- Hilaire (Lo 
Bouddha ct sa religion). Abnl Fazl 
gives the name of tho father us Siddho- 
dan, Bishop Bigandct, Thoodaudana, 
doubtless the Burmese prononciation 
of the palatal sibilant. 

S According to Foucaux (Histoiro du 
Bouddha Sakya Monni), from tho right- 
side of his mother ‘sans que lo cdtc 
droit de sa mdre ffit brisc, de m4me qu* 
autrefois quand il y etait entre (p. 97.) 
A plate taken from a bas-relief of the 
Calcutta Museum is given by Foucaux 
in the appendix to his volume, showing 
the birth of Buddha in the fashion des- 
cribed. The earthquakes take place 
when a Buddha enters and leaves the 
womb of his mother, and when he passes 


into Nirvana, (59). Tho light filled tho 
world at tho time of his leaving thoTu^- 
hita, or fourth hoavon, accorapaniod by 
hundreds of millions of deities, to outer 
tho womb of his mother, and again broke 
forth eclipsing tho sun and moon, and 
tho splendours of Brahmi and Indra at 
his birth. His stops wore made in the 
direction of tho cardinal points, and ac- 
cording to tho Tibetan account of liock- 
hill, looking to tho East ho said, ' I will 
reach tho highest Nirvana to the South, 

' 1 will bo tho first of all creatures to 
tho West, ” this will bo my last birth 
to tho North, “ I will cross the ocean 
of existence:*' but tho directions, tho 
sentences, the manner of tho stops, dif- 
for in Bockhill, Bigandet, Hardy, and 
Foucaux. I may conclude with Saint- 
^Hilaire; no citef^is point fuqfl 
folios si elles ne servaient d* abord k 
faire connattre la tonrnure d’osprit dee 
Bouddhistes, ct ensuito A montrer 
a’quelle hauteur ils placent lenr Bond- 
dha au dossus de tous lee dienx da 
Pantheon brahmanique.” 

8 The ancient R&jigriha of which the 
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Many of Hindu race, and from the coasts, and from Kashmir, Tibet and 
Scythia were converted by him. From the date of his death fo the 
present time, which is the fortieth year of the Divine Bra, two thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-two years have elapsed.^ He possessed the gift of an 
efficacious will and the power of performing miracles. He lived one hun- 
dred and twenty years.* The learned among the Persians and Arabs, name 
the religious of this order Bhikshus ; * in Tibet they are styled Ldmas, For 
a long time past scarce any trace of them has existed in Hindustan, but 
they are found in Pegu, Tenasserim and Tibet. The third time that the 
writer accompanied His Majesty to the delightful valley of Kashmir, he met 
with a few old men of this persuasion, but saw none among the learned, 
nor observed anything like what is described by Hafiz Abru and Banakati. 
The Brahmans regard him as the ninth avatdra, but do not accept the doc- 
trine commonly ascribed to him, and deny that ho is their author. 


rains may still bo seen in the Patna dis- 
trict, identihed by Genl. Cunningham 
as the residenoo of Bnddha and the 
capital of the ancient Magadha, called 
also, by him Kn^g&ra-pilra (town of the 
fasa-grass) j Knsin&ri and Knsinagara in 
Bookhill. It was visited and described 
by the Chinese pilgrims Hionen 'Plisang 
and Fa*Hian. It is girdled by its five 
hills, one of which Baibh&r, is the Web- 
hdro Mountain of the Pali annals, con- 
taining the Sattapanni oave, in front of 
which the first Buddhist Synod was held 
in 543, B. 0. Another oave is in the Eat- 
nagiri hills, which in the Lalita Yistara, 
is said to have been the scene of 
Baddha’s meditations : Y. Ano. Geog. 
of India. 

I The 40th year of the lUhi era, cor- 
responding with A. D.,' 1596, wonld 
make the date of the Bnddha's death 
B.0.|866. Thf snpposefl date of thic 
Moorrenoe differs widely, as Mr. Cowell 
observes (Oolebrooke. Essays 1. 414, 
n.) in the varions, Bnddhist oonntries, 
the most probable being B. C. 543 or 
477. Fonoanx gives fonrteen dates 
found in the Tibetan works, »««., B. 0. 
MB, 2148, 2185, 2189, 1810, 762, 663, 
m, 880, 887, 576, 884, 1060, 882 (from 


Csoma, Tibetan Grammar, p. 19G-201.) 
Trans. Lalita-vistara, Introd, xi. 

* In the Tibetan version of the Maha- 
parinirva^a Sutra, “The Book of the 
Groat Decease,” are related the events 
of the last year, the seventy-ninth of 
the Baddha’s life ; v. Rookhill, p. 122. 

t In the text Bakhshi. This word oo- 
cars in Marco Polo (Yule I. 293) as Boon 
and in a note (p. 305) it is explained to 
be a corraption of Bhikshu, the proper 
Sanskrit term for a religions mendicant 
and in particular for Bnddhist devotees. 
The word was probably applied, adds the 
note, to a class only of the Limas but 
among the Turks and Persians became a 
generic name for them all, and this 
passage from the Ain is quoted in sup- 
port. It continues, that according to 
Pallas the word among the modem 
Mongols is used in the sense of ttacher, 
and is applied to the oldest and most 
learned priest of a community, who is 
the local ecclesiastical chief. Among 
the Kirghiz Eazziks the word survives 
in Maroo Polo’s sense of a “medi- 
oine-man” or conjurer. In Western 
Torkistin it has come to mean a Bard* 
From its association with persons who 
Qonld read and write, it seems to have 
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They hold the Deity to be undefiled by incarnation, and with the Sdn^ 
khyOf Mimdmsdf and Jaina systems, do not consider him the author of orea* 
tion. The world, they deem to be without beginning or end, and the whole 
universe to be at one moment resolved into nothingness, and -at another 
created again as before.^ They accept the doctrine of the recompense of 
good and evil deeds, and of hell and heaven, and knowledge, according to 
them, is a quality of the rational soul. The ascetics of this religion shave 
their heads, and wear garments of leather and red cloth. 

They are frequent in their ablutions, and refuse nothing that is 
given them as food, and hold all that dies of itself as killed by the act of 
God, and therefore lawful. They hold no commerce with women, and kill 


gradually passed into tho sense of a 
dork. Under the Mahomodan rule, it 
was applied to an officer who performed 
duties analogous to those of Quarter- 
master General and thence came to 
mean a paymaster. 

1 There are four well-known sects 
which have arisen among the Bauddhas. 
The Mddhyamikaa or Nihilists maintain, 
on a literal interpretation of Buddha’s 
»&tra8, that all is void. The Togdchd- 
ras or Subjective Idealists, acknow- 
ledge all else but internal sensation or 
intelligence to be void. The Sautrdn^ 
tika»f OP Representationists, allow no 
external objects apprehensible by per- 
ception. Tho VaibhdshiJcas, acknow- 
ledge the' direct perception of exterior 
objects. Both these latter think that 
objects cease to exist when no longer 
perceived; they have a brief duration 
like a flash of lightning, lasting no longer 
than the perception of them. Their 
identity is momentary; the atoms or 
component parts are scattered, and the 
concourse or aggregation was momen- 
tary. The Barva Sangraha Dar^a, die- 
cusses the subtile position at some 
length. The momentariness of fleeting 
things, the colour blue, Ac., is to be in- 
ferred f^m their existence ; thns what- 
ever it, is momentary like a bank of 
donds, and all these things art. An 


existence of practical efficiency is es- 
tablished by perception to belong to the 
blue and other momentary things, and 
tho exclusion of existence from that 
which is not momentary is ostablished, 
provided we exclude from it non-mo- 
mentary succession and simultaneity, as 
exclusion of tho continent is exclusion 
of the contained. Practical efficiency 
is contained nndor succession and simul- 
taneity. It cannot resido nndor the 
permanent booauso during its exertion 
of present practical efficiency it has no 
such power over tho post or future. 
Hence snccession and simultaneity being 
excluded from tho non-fluxional, and 
the latter being without practical effi- 
ciency, the existence of tho alternative 
of momentariness is established. Pro- 
fessor Gough in a note, illustrates 
this view by a quotation from Perrier’s 
Leotores and Remains, in which he con- 
siders the heavps glowing with a thou- 
sand hues continually changing, so that 
no abiding colour can be seen, even for 
tbe shortest Sime. Inlhe millionth* 
part of a second, tho whole glory of the 
painted scene undergoes an inoalonlable 
series of mutations; it is a series of 
fleeting colours, no one of which be- 
cause each of them is continually melt- 
ing into and vanishing in another. 
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nothing that has life, and looking on plants as possessing it, they refrain 
from digging them np or catting them. 

Their spiritual energies are directed to six objects : the repression of 
anger, the pursuit of wisdom, soliciting alms,^ true understanding of the 
worship of the Supreme Being, fortitude in austerities, perpetual commune 
with God. Three things are affirmed by them to be the source of good- 
ness : knowledge, disinterestedness, freedom from envy ; and twelve 
seats the source of good and evil, ina., the five senses, their faculties, 8 the 
common sensory, and intellect. These twelve, they term Ayatana (seats). 

There are four objects of thought which in placo of paddrtha (cate- 
gories), they call (chaturvidha) Arya-satyay four sublime truths. The first 
is Buhha^tatya reality of misery, which is of five kinds. (1), Vijndnay 
(sensation). (2). Vedandj consciousness, the recompense of good or evil. 
(3), Sanjndy name or denomination of things. (4). Sanshdray (impression), 
of merit and demerit. Some assert that since all things are in a 
state of momentary flux and reflux of existence, the intellectual conscious- 
ness thereof is designated by this term. (5). Bupa (form), comprehends 
the five elements, and their evolutea, and because all these five produce 
bodily sufferance, they are distinguished under this head.® 

i This reading is in the notes to the 
text, which selects a variant having a di- 
rectly opposite meaning, but this wonld 
be in contradiction to the common prac- 
tice of the Bhikshus, and of Bnddha 
himself, V. Rockville pp. 66-67. 

8 So in the Sarva Sangraha BarSana, 

** After acquiring wealth in abundance, 
the twelve inner-seats are to be tho- 
roughly reverenced : what use of rever- 
encing aught else below.” The five 
organs of knowledge, the five organs of 
action, the common sensory, and the in- 
tellect have been described by the wise 
as the twelve inner seats.” ^oryy^^ 
in the text, i^ad the vacant The 

words of the S. 8. B. are 

^ »ivr ^ 1 

6 These five are termed Skomihas (in 


^Pili. Khandhan) that is the elements and 
attributes of being. They embrace all 
the essential properties of every sentient 
being, possessed in a greater or less 
degree, according to tho being. When 
a man dies, bis Khandhaa perish, but by 
tho force of his merits [Eamma) a new 
set starts into existence, and a new be- 
ing appears in another world, who 
though possessing different Khandhasy 
and a different form, is in reality identi- 
cal with the deceased, because his Kamma 
is the same. v. Golebrooke, I. 418, n. 
from Childers. Prof. Cowell observes 
that thus according to the stricter 
schools of Bnddhist philosophy, as repre- 
sented in Ceylon, soul does not exist 
apart from the five Skandhas, and is 
simply their aggregation, and consequent 
ly, any real transmigration cannot pro- 
perly be affirmed of Buddhism. 
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The second, Samudaya-Satya (progressive aocnmnlation of evil), is 
all that arises from desire and anger, and which under its influence saySi 
* I am/ or, ‘ that is mine.’ 

The third is Mdrga-satya (reality of means), the habit of thought that 
the world is in momentary annihilation and reproduction. The fourth 
is Nirodha^satya (reality of .annihilation) which they call MtM or final 
liberation. Ten conditions are necessary to attain this degree: (I). 
Charity. (II). Abstention from evil and practising virtue, that is, to refrain 
from the following ten actions, viz.^ taking life, molesting, taking that which is 
not given, incontinence, falsehood, speaking ill of the good, irascibility, idle 
speech, evil intention, intercourse prohibited by religious precept. Seven 
duties are to be fulfilled. Respect for the religious guide and spiritual 
director ; veneration of idols ; observing the service of others ; t praise of 
the good; influencing to good works by gentle speech; perseverance 
through success or failure in sustaining others in virtue : learning tho 
duties of worship. (III). To be neither elated nor depressed by praise or 
blame. (IV). To sit in a particular posture. (V). To introduce nu idol into 
a temple which they call chaitya, (VI). To regard the things of tho world 
as they really are. (VII). To be zealous in tho seven practices of Yoga 
prescribed in the Patailj ala system, (VIII). To acquire tho habit of five 
duties : vw., a true and firm acceptance of tho commands of tho religious 
director ; to bo mindful of them and to carry them out : to reduce tho body 
and spirit by rigid austerities ; to efface from tho heart all external im- 
pression ; to keep the mind fixed only on tho Supremo Being. (IX). To 
strengthen the bonds of knowledge so that they cannot bo broken. (X). To 
enter upon the knowledge by which final liberation is accomplished. Pra- 
md»a, proof, with this sect, consists of 'pratyaksha (perception), and dtman^ 
(self), and there are two causes of knowledge, evidence of tho senses, and 
demonstration. The first is four-fold, viV., apprehension by tho five senses, 
or perception by the common sensory or apprehension of the knowledge 
of the things themselves, or when by reason of tho mortification® of 
the senses, the non-apparent and the visible become identical. 

In regard to inference and the exposition of the external percipibile * 

their argumentation is lengthy and extreipely subtile. ^ 

^ • 


1 A variant has—* Seeking to do the 
pleasnre of others.’ 

S The Banddhas do not recognize sonl 
{Jha or dtman) distinct from intelli- 
gence (ehAtta). This latter dwelling 
within the body and possessing indivi- 
dual oonsoioosness, apprehends objects 


and sabsists as self. In that view only 
is dtman, self or seal. Colebrooke 1, 47. 

S Tho fall stop after Ca^I^ iu the 
text, is an error and should be removed. 

A An external percipihile is not admis- 
sible in consequence of the following 
dilemma. Does the object cognitively 
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The Bauddhas are divided into four sects. 

1. The Vaibhdshikas, like the Nydya school, believe in separate in- 
divisible atoms for each of the four elements but perceptible by the eye ; 
and with them existence is predicable of two entities, cognition and its 
objects, the latter being af>prehended by the senses. 

. 2. The Sautrdntikas affirm that objects ai^e cognised by inference. 

8. The Yogdckdrai admit only intellect which produces the foims of 
objects. 

The Mddhyamtkas hold both cognition and objects to be void (Junya 
Hindi sun) and confound existence and non-existence.^ 

Many treatises have been written on each of these divisions and there 
is considerable variance of opinion on questions of objective and subjective 
existence. Three sciences are regarded by them as important ; the science 
of proof : the science of administration : the science of the interior life. 


apprehensible arise from an entity or 
not? It does not, for that which is 
generated has no permanence, nor is it 
non-resnltant, for what has not come in- 
to being is non-existent. Or do yon hold 
that a past object is cognitively appre- 
hensible as begetting cognition P If so, 
it is nonsense because it conflicts with 
the apparent presentness of the object, 
and on snob a supposition, the sense or- 
gans might be apprehended. Farther 
is the pertijnhilB, a simple atom or a com- 
plex body? The latter it cnnnot be, 
this alternative being ejected by the 
dilemma as to whether the whole or part 
is perceived. The former alternative is 
equally impossible, an atom being su- 
persensible. Intellect having therefore 
no other percipibile but itself, is shown 
to be its own p«rctp{6tie,<*and luminous 
with its own light. Sarv. Sang Dar. 
p**- 

‘ I The derivation of these terms is thus 
givtn by the Sarva. Sang. Dar. 

The Nihilists are excellent in assent- 
ing to that which their religious teacher 
announces, and defective in interroga- 
tion, hence their conventional designa- 
tion d Hidhyamikas or Mediocre. The 
fcgfatUrasareso styMd beoanse whUe 


they accept the four points of view pro- 
claimed by their spiritual guide, and the 
void of external things, they ask * why 
has a void of the internal (or baseless- 
ness of mental phenomena) been ad- 
mitted.* The name Sautr&ntika arose 
from the fact that the Buddha said to 
certain of his disciples who asked what 
was the ultimate purport [antra), of the 
aphorism (atifra). ' As you have inquired 
the final purport of the aphorism, be San- 
trantikas. Those that reject belief in a 
void, and that sensation alone is reality 
and that sensible objects are inferrible, 
hold all this to be absurd language (vi- 
ruddhd’hhdshd) and are known as Yai- 
bhuhikas. 

Whether the same sects yet subsist 
among the Banddhas of Ceylon, Tibet 
and trans-gangetio India and in China, 
Professor Gough thinks deserves inquiry. 
It may be safely aflirmed that their con- 
tinuity is as little enduring as that of 
the doctrine from which they sprang. 
One hundred and ten years after Bud- 
dha's death ten propositions were put 
forward by the Bhikshos of Yaisill, 
which were not of the masteria teaching, 
and condemned by that OonncQ. Y. 
Bockhill. Ch4>* IV* The history of 
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Chdrvdkaj after whom this school is named, was an unenlightened 


eighteoa schools prodnoed by a groat 
schism is briefly sketched in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

I This term signifies one who disowns 
the existence of a future life. Chdrvdku 
is mentioned in the Mahdbhdmta^ ac- 
cording to Prof. Cowell. (Colcbrookc, 
I. 426, n.), ns a rahhaaa who endea- 
voured by a false report of llhnna’s death 
to win the Paijdavaa in the moment of 
their triumph. The founding of tho 
sect is ascribed to Vrihaspati, whose 
aphorisms, (Varhaspatya Sutrasj quoted 
by one of tho commentators of the Ve- 
danta, wore made the object of a long 
and fruitless search in Itidia by Dr. Fitz 
Edward Hall. (Dr. Muir. Journ. R. A. S. 
299 -314). Dr. Muir is not aware how 
far this sect can bo traced back in In- 
dian literature. NiUtihJs (Nihilists), 
fdshandli (heretics), and revilers of 
tho Vodas are mentioned in many parts 
of Manu’s Institutes, but it is not clear 
what sects are comprisc<l under these 
terms : traces of a sceptical spirit 
are found throughout Indian and indeed 
all literature, tho common parasitic 
growth on all systems of 'belief. Dr. 
Banorjea, clearly shows tho results of 
philosophical speculations on tho Brah- 
manical creed, and how small was the 
essential diffeVcnco between tho hereti- 
cal and so-called orthodox schools. Tho 
Lokayatikas (worldlings or prevalent in 
tho world, from loka-dyata) arc a brancli 
of this sect according to Colcbrookc, but 
the term is employed as a synonym for 
the Chirvakas in tho Sarva-Sanyraha 
Dariat^a. This latter work gives an 
exposition of their doctrine, which in 
brief is that tho end of man is enjoyment 
of sensual pleasure, tho only hell, mun- 
dane pain, the only Supreme, an eartli- 
28 


ly monarch and tho only liberation, 
death. Tl»o fonr elements are tho ori- 
ginal principles from which when trans- 
formed into tho body, intelligence is 
produced, ns sugar with a ferment and 
other ingredients becomes an intoxi- 
cating lupior, or as betel, areea, limn 
and extract of catechu chewed toge- 
ther, possess an exhilarating property 
not found in thoso Ruhstances Rover- 
ally. Tho soul being identienl witli tho 
body, tho attribution of fpialities, ns fat- 
ness, leanness, &e., to tho body is in- 
telHgihlo ns being tho seat of self-con- 
sciousnoss. Inference is not nilmitted, 
(ns smoko from llro), hecansi' tho invari- 
able connection of tho middle (orni 
with tho major, found likewise in tho 
minor, docs not possess its power of 
causing inferenco by virtue of its cxi>t> 
tence, as tho eye, Ac., aro tlu; causes of 
perception, hnt throngli its being fcaoica. 
Tim means of this connection boing 
known, is not porcoplion neither external, 
bccanso in tho case f)f the past and fu- 
ture, tho nniv(‘rsal proposition, em- 
bracing tho invariable connection of the 
major and middle tt'rrns, cannot in every 
c.aso bo known, nor internal, since the 
mind is dependent on tho sonscs ; it is 
not wfcrence, bccanso every infornneo 
requires another to establish it, cauKing 
a retrogressiqu ad injinifum ; it is not 
tesliviony, nor cowpunson, and since tho 
knowledge of tho condition must precede 
tho knowledge t)f its absence, it is onlp 
in the former case that a knowledge of 
the nnivorsality (*f tlm i>r(>position if 
possible, that is, a knowledge in tho form 
of such a cunneetion between the middle 
term and major term, as is distinguished 
by the absence of such a cimdition, and 
ax, ngain, the knowledge of the condition 
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Brdhman. Its followers are called by the BrAhmans, Ndstikas or Kihilists, 
They recognise no existence apart from the four elements, nor any source of 
perception save through the five organs of sense. They do not believe in 
a God nor in immaterial substances, and afiirm faculty of thought to result 
from the equilibrium of the aggregate elements. Paradise, they regard as 
a state in which man lives as he chooses, free from the control of another, 
and hell the state in which he lives subject to another’s rule. The whole 
end of man, they say, is comprised in four things : the amassing of wealth, 
women, fame and good deeds. They admit only of such sciences as tend 
to the promotion of external order, that is, a knowledge of just admin- 
istration and benevolent government. They are somewhat analogous to 
the sophists in their views and have written many works in reproach of 
others, which rather serve as lasting memorials of their own ignorance. 


The Eighteen Sciences. 

(A(hdra Vidyd). 

Having taken a brief survey of the nine schools of philosophy 
existing in this country, I proceed to state some of the points on which 
the Brahmans of the first six systems are agreed and thus brighten the 
interest of this exposition. 

They say that he has attained the summit of knowledge who has 
garnered his stores of wisdom from this number of sciences and by fathom- 
ing their depths, satisfied the desire of his heart. 


depends on that, of the invariable con- 
nection, the fallacy of reasoning in a 
circle is produced. Hence by the im- 
possibility of knowing tho universality 
of a proposition inference is impossible. 
Tho chapter concludes with a quotation 
from Bphaspati in recommendation of 
the maxim * eat and drink, (for to-morrow 
we die,' imputing the invention of 
religions rites ^to tho desire of gaining q 
livelihood, and the authorship of the 
Tedas to bnffoons, knaves, and demons. 
.Abal Fasl’s oonolading words are fully 
justified. It is this sect which appears 
to be denounced in the Bhagavad Oita 
(XVT. 10 ff ), " Giving themselves up 
to insatiable lusts, full of deceit, vanity 
jtnd folly, they cherish Immoderate 


thoughts ending in death, accounting 
the enjoyment of their Insts their chief 
good. ‘This* they say, ' I have gained 
tOfday ; that desire of my heart I shall 
obtain. This possession is now mine: 
that also shall be mine hereafter. I am 
rich, I am noble. What other man is 
like unto me. I will give largesse. I will 
be merry.* rossod to and fro by many 
thoughts, enveloped in the meshes of 
delusion, devoted to their lusts, they 
go down to hell.*’ The Bhagavad Gita 
was probably not written before the 
third century, A. D., and the thoughts 
and language strikingly recall the Chris- 
tian Scriptures from which it is suspect- 
ed with much reason, that it drew its 
inspiration. 
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The first division consists of the l^ig Vedxii the second is the Yajur 
Yeda : the third is the 8dma Veda; and the fourth, the Atharvan. 

These four are considered to he divine hooka, as already mentioned. 
Each of them treats of four matters : — (1). Vtdhi, precept and its cogency ; 
(2). ArthavadUf^ praise and its recompense; (3). dfawtm, invocation -and 
prayer which are profitable in particular cases ; (4). Ndmadheya^ appellation 
of important acts. Each of them also treats of three things : — (1). /Canan, 
exterior works ; (2). religious meditation ; (3) Jhdnd, perfected 

knowledge. 

The fifth, the Furdnas, Eighteen distinct works are styled by this name. 
They explain in a clear manner the difficulties occurring in the four Vedas 
abov^ mentioned, and each of them treats of the following five subjects;— 
(1). The creation of the world. (2). The dissolution tlioreof. (3). (ieuoa- 
logies of various families. (4). Account of the fourteen Manvantaras. 
These are fourteen Matms or holy spirits who, during the whole life of Drah- 


1 In the Miraaqisa, “ Vidhi refers to 
those passages of the Veda, which being 
in the potential, imperative, or passive 
futaro participle, have a directly in- 
jimtUve force; Arthavdda refers to 
those which explain and illustrate the 
object of some act enjoined by a former 
Tidlii.” (Colebrooko, T. 327, note by 
Prof. Cowell.) A sketch of tho general 
tenor of the Vedas will be found in 
Colebrooko, I. &-102. The Ijligteda con- 
tains mantras or prayers, chiefly en- 
comiaatio whence tho name, from tho 
voib pick to praise, and tho term has be- 
come applicable to sneh passages of any 
Veda as are subject to rules of prosody. 
The first Veda in Vyasa’s compilation 
comprises most of these texts and is 
called the Rig Veda. Tho Yajur Veda 
relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices 
as its name implies, from the root Taj, 
to worship. It contains some passages 
called rich as being in metre. It is di- 
vided into two the white Yajur Veda 
and the Black. The first is the shortest 
of the Vedas, and both contain prayers 
and invocations. The distinction of oo» 
lonris from tho disgorging of the ori- 
ginal Veda by a disobedient disciple 


at tho command of his preceptor Vai- 
lampayana, tho rest of whoso disciples 
were instrnctod to pick up and swallow 
tho soiled texts, which wore then called 
' black.' This they did in tho form of 
partridges, (ftffiri) hence the name Taif- 
tirii/a, applied to it. Tho disciple over 
whelmed with sorrow, invoked tho sun 
who supplied a now revelation, called the 
white or pure. Tho Sdmavedu derives 
its name from its ollicacy in removing 
sin (from tlio root SIw, to destroy), 
Tho prayers in this are intended to be 
chanted (Colebrooko 1.71). ThOi4/ikart;a- 
consists of formulas obviating the 
effects of error, or untoward incident in 
tho performance of a sncrifico, and is os- 
sentially different from the othdr three 
Vedas, which* are sometimes mentioned 
without any notice of tho fourth, from 
^he difference in its um and purport, 
The derivation of the word is said to bfi, 
according to Monior Williams, from an 
obsolete word athar, fire, and hence a 
priest who has to do with fire and Soma j 
and Atharvan is also the name of the 
priost, represented as a Frajdpati, who 
was the first to obtain fire and offer 
Soma, and the author of the Veda. 
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ra4 will appear successively for the gnidaace of mankind, and sustain 
by their power the burden of the world. The life of each is seventy- 
one times tlie four ages, a revolution of the four ages being four 
million three hundred and twenty thousand years.^ They likewise 
moiHion the fourteen Indras associated with them, (for they say that 
dui'ing Brahma’s life, fourteen deities will successively rule the celestial 
regions), and the actions by means of which they attain to this dignity. 
There are further the legendary narratives of celebrated monarchs. 

The names of i\\c Furdnas are: — (1) Matsya. (2). Mdrkanda* (3). 
Bhavishya. (4). Bhdgavafa, (5). Drahrna-vaivarta. (6). Brahmdnda, (7). 
Brahma. (8). Vdyu. (9). Vdniana. (10), Vishmt. (11). Vdrdha. (12). 
Agni. (13). Ndrada. (14). Fadma, (15). Linga. (16). Kurma* (17). 
Shanda. (18). Gardda} 

There are eighteen other books called U^a-purdms, explanatory of the 
foregoing, which are said by some to be of recent origin.^ Their names 
are:— (1). Sanatkumiraf originally Saurat so called from the name of 
its compiler. (2). Ndradtya. This was al.so the name of a Purdna and 
the same may bo said of some others. The Upa-purdnas in fact, contain 
accounts not given in the Furdnas, and they are styled by the 
designations of their originals. (2). Ndra.sinha. (3). S'ivadharma, (4), 
Durvdsasa. (5). Kdpila. (6). Mdnava, (7), S'dukara.^ (8). Au,sana,sa. 
(9). Vdruna, (10). Brahmdnda. (U), Kali and aho Kdlikd. (i2). Mdhes- 
vara, (12). Ndnda. (14), S'dmha. (15). Adilya. (IG) Fdrdmra. (17). 
Bhdgavata. (18). Kurma. 

The sixth of the sciences is called Dharma-S'dstray (institutes of the 


1 Soo n. 4, p 174 of this volume. 

* A few variations occur in -theso 
names, some lists of tho Pnranas omit- 
ting a few and substituting others. 
Thoir gonoral contents are given in Wil- 
son’s preface to his translation of the 
Vishnu Parana. • 

B Tho text is here donbtful, bat this 
reading seems (o bo tenable. The great-, 
eV nnmbor of these are not procurable, 
and the names of only a few aro specified 
in tho least objectionable authorities. 
In the few instances known (I quote 
Wilson) they differ little in extent or 
subject from the Pnrd^as themselves. 

^ This name does not occur in either 
of Wilson’s lists, which snbstitate iSaura, 


tho name given by Abnl Fazl, as the 
original of tho first, Sanatkamara. 
Those lists aro taken from the Devi 
Blnigavata and tlie Keva-Khanda, 
authorities of questionable weight. Tho 
former protends to bo considered tho 
anthontio Bhagavata which Wilson does 
not admit. The name of Bhdgavata, 
he says, does not occur in any anthontio 
list amongst the Upa-pnranas, and it has 
been placed there to prove that there are 
two works so entitled, of which tho 
Purina is the Devi Bhagavata, and the 
Upa-pnrapa, the Sri Bhdgavata. The 
true reading shonld be Bhargava, the 
Fnrapa of Bbrign, ; the Devi Bhdgavata 
is cot even on Upa-piirs^a. 
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law) or doctrine relating to good works. This is also taken from the 
Vedas, and accompanied by a multiplicity of detail. It is also called 
Sinritiy^ and has a similar number of divisions. The principal subjects of 
these books are three. Ihe duties of the four oistcs regarding religious 
worship, the duties of admiuisti-ation, and the expiation of sins. 

The names of the eighteen codes of memorial law (smrili) are as 
follows 

Manu, {2)^ Yajiiavalkya. {^). Airi, {^).Angiras, (5). Usanas 
(6). Gautama, (7). l*ardsara. (S). S'ankha TMifa. (0), Vishnu, (10). 
Ildnta. (11). Vasishtha. (.12). Yama, (l;i). Saldlapa, (14). A'pastamha. 
(15). Kdtydyana. (IG). Vrihaspati. To these some havo added the 
following two. (17). Vydsa, (18). DaMa.® 

The names of the eighteen Upa-smriti or minor law codes are 

(i).Angiras. (2),JdbdU. (S). Ndchiketa, 0h),8kaniht. (5). Laug- 
dkslii, (0). Kdsyapa, (7). Vydsa, (8). Sanalkumdra. (0). Shairzti,^ 
(\(>), Janaka. (\i). Vydghra. (12). Kdtydyana. (12). Jdhikarnya, (U). 
Kapiujala, (15). Baudhdyana. (IG). Kandda. (17). Vimmitra. (18). 
Sumantu. 


^ Bosidos tlio ovidoiico of precept from 
an extant revelation (sruti), another 
source of ovidonco is founded on the 
recollections (smriti) of tho ancient sages. 
These recollections have come down 
by unbroken tradition, and are known 
under tho title of Dharma-S^adtra, tho 
institntes of law, civil and religious. 
This sacred code of law comprises a 
system of duties, religious and civil. 
The latter includes law, private and 
criminal, tho forms of judicial procedure, 
rules of pleading, law of ovidonco, adverse 
titles, oaths, ordeal, &c. By tho terms 
Sniti and Smriti^ it is signified that tho 
Veda has preserved tho words of re vela* 
tion, while the system of law records tho 
sense expressed in other words. It has 
been promulgated by tliirsy-six ancient 
sages, named in throe verses of the 
Padma Parana. The Hindus revere these 
institutes as ^containing a system of 
sacred law, confirmed by the Veda itself 
in a text thus translated by Sir W. 
Jones. 


“ God, having created tho four classes, 
hjid not yet completed his work ; but in 
addition to it, lest tho royal and mili* 
tary classes should become insupportable 
through their power and ferocity, ho 
produced tho transcendent body of laws : 
since law is tho King of Kings, far more 
powerful and rigid than they. Nothing 
can bo mightier than tho law, by whoso 
aid as by that of tho mightiest monarch, 
even tho weak may prevail over tho 
strong.” V. Colebrooko, pp. 337*4i66. 

® These legislators are sometimes 
classed, according to Monier Williams, 
in three divisions under tho throe heads 
of Sdttvika, Rdjata and Jamasu, accord- 
ing to tho toncibney of thmr writings. • 

8 Or Shatarzu . Doubtless tho 8hat^ 
trinia a well-known work on law. The 
Shattrinianmata was a collection of the 
opinions of 30 Munis of whom tho names 
of all 18 mentioned in tho above list, 
occur; and several of the second. In 
Janala, and ydftifcoryyo, Abul Pazl writes 
z for j. 
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The seventh is S'ikshd (Phonetics), the science of letters,^ 

The eighth is Kalpa^ ceremonial, a science which treats of ten kinds of 
duties from the beginning of marriage to the time when the son is invested 
with the Brahmanical thread ; viz., the marriage ; cohabitation : the third 
month from pregnancy to the fifth : the sixth to the eighth ; the birth : 
the naming of the child : carrying him out to see the sun : feeding him : 
catting his hair : investing him with the sacred thread. At each of these 
times special prayers and important ceremonies are required. 

The ninth is Vydkarana, the science of graramer and linguistic 
analysis, upon which are based the rules for the composition of letters. 
Firstly, they reckon fifty-two letters under three kinds. Fourteen 
are vowels (Svara) which are both letters and diacritical accents, and can 
be pronounced without extraneous adjunct : Those are, a (^) : a (v) : i 
(0 : 1 (t) : u (^) : (w) : ri W : ri (^) : li («) : li (if) ; (diphthongs) o 

(^) : ai (^) : o (^) : au (^). Thirty-three letters are called Vyanjana,"^ 
consonants which cannot be sounded without a vowel. These are k (f ) : 
kh (^) : g (3T) : gh (^) : h (f) which is a letter having a nasal sound 
produced by the throat and nose, ch (^): chh (f ) : j (ir) : jh (iff) : n («f) ; 
t (¥) : th (¥) : d (V) : dh (f) : n (f ) : t (Tf) : th (f ) : d (f ) : dh (v) : n 
(W) : p (¥) : ph (¥) : b (W) : bh (h): m{^): j (m) : r (T) : 1 (^) : v (f) : 
& (f) : sh (¥) : s (¥) : h (f ). There are five other letters, one of which is 
called Amsvdra, sounded like Jean with a quiescent nasal. Another is vi- 
sarga (a surd breathing), like the final ^ in ita/i, A third is called 
muliya, a letter between an h and a Jilt, and occurs as a medial and is sound- 
ed from the root of the tongue.^ The fourth is called gaja~lcumhha Jeriti, 


1 For these following six doctrines of 
Phonetics, Prosody, Grammor, Etymo 
logy, Astronomy and Coromonial,' com- 
monly called the Vedangas, see Max 
Muller’s History of Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 113, ff. The first nre considered 
requisite for reading the Veda, the two 
next for understanding if, and the last 
two for employing it at sacrifices 8^%li!<hd 
is derived frem iah to ^ be able and 
means a desire to know. The doctrine 
of the S^ikshd was embodied in the 
Ara^yakas, and perhaps the Brahmapas. 
Kalpa or Ceremonial is the fifth and most 
complete YedAnga. The ceremonies 
mentioned by Abul Fazl, are described 
in the Ofihya-SHtras and nre briefly 
alluded to by Muller : p. 264. 


* In Hindi binjan, as Abul Fazl trans- 
literates. I think it better to adhere, 
for the sake of uniformity, to the Sans- 
krit orthography throngliout, rather than 
alternate from one to the other as the 
text does and not seldom with corrupt 
or unintelligible readings. 

The third Vodanga is Vydkarai^ or 
Grammar, represented by the Gramma- 
rians ending with PAnini, whose work 
however, superseded those of his prede- 
cessors to such an extent that little but 
their names and a few rules under their 
authority have come down to ns, V. Hist. 
Sansk. Lit. ^ 

8 This and the upadhmdniya spirants 
ore regarded by Whitney as pure gram- 
matical abstractions, devised like the 
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a quiescent medial letter approximating in sound to a bhi. The fifth is 
ardhahinda, a quiescent nasal, like a suppressed ntin (^:))^ 

Such is the exposition of the Sanskrit alphabet as far as I have been 
able to transcribe it. Some points which it has been beyond my power 
adequately to explain I have but alluded to. The last five letters are 
employed with vowels and consonants alike, and each consonant is capable 
of being vocalized with the fourteen vowels. At the present day the 
fourteen vowels (svara) are called imtra^ and two being commonly 
omitted,® twelve only are employed. Each written letter is separate and 
unconnected with the next. Letters are of four kinds. If without a 
moveable vowel a letter is called (mjdnjana). If it be a simple short 
vowel or if it add one mitra to a quiescent long vowel, it is called hrasva^ 
Twice the prosodial time of a short vowel is called dmjha^ and if longer 
than two (i. e. three mdtras) it is called pluta or prolated. 

Eight modes of utterance are reckoned, viz., from the middle of the 
chest ; the throat ; the root of the tongue : between the teeth : the nose : the 
palate: the lip: and the crown of the head. There is considerable 
diversity of opinion in all that they discuss but I have chosen the most gen- 
erally accepted view. Before the writer had gained any acquaintance with 
this language, he considered the grammatical structure of Arabic to bo 
without a rival, but he is now more fully aware of the immense labours of 
Hindu philologists, and the powerful regulative influence of their system. 

The tenth science ia Niruktaf (etymology), a detailed commentary of 
Vedic texts.® 


long l vowel in order to round out the 
alphabet. to greater symmetry. Their 
use is to take tho place of « or r before 
a surd labial or guttural and their sound 
is in the direction of the Gorman oh. and 
/. sounds i when written at all they are 
commonly transliterated by x 
They are now obsolete and replaced by 
the Visarga. 

t This is the anundaika sign or the 
aniMvdrOf written above a syllable to 
imply a nasal infection of the preceding 
vowel. Some MS. employ the (j where 
A nasalized (anundsika) vowel is to be 
rooognized and elsewhere the * , but the 
two, Whitney observes, are doubtless 
originally and properly equivalent. The 
^^^•htunbha kfiti {lit. form of the fron- 


tal globe of an elephant’s head) is the 
sign X of tho upadhmdn(ya spirant, pro- 
nounced like tho Greek 
> Properly the prosodial time of a 
short vowel. 

3 These are tho long i and the long 
1 : the lattor does not occur in a single 
genuine word* in tho langnage, and is 
added, says Whitney, for tho sake of an 
grtilical symmetry. ^ 

* Abnl Pazl^vrites rhasva for hrasva.* 
B This is tho fourth Yedanga os re- 
presented by the Nirukta of Y&ska and 
applies to Vedic etymologies exclusively. 
Like Pacini’s Grammar where tho science 
of Vjfdkaraifa took shape as aVed&nga, so 
T&ska was one of the last authors to 
embody the lexicography of Vedic terms 
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The eleventh Jyotisha * is on astronomy and its wonders. 

The twelfth Ghandas^ is on metre and the classes of verso. 

The last six are called Angas^^ that is to say that a knowledge of these 
six is necessary to the comprehension of the Vedas 

The thirteenth is the Mimdmd of which the three kinds have been 
already mentioned. 

The fourteenth is the Nydya which has been summarily treated among 
the sciences. 

The fifteenth is the A'yur-veda, the science of anatomy, hygiene, 
nosology and therapeutics. It is taken from the first Veda.* 


in one work. It is important to dis- 
tinguish his Ninihtaf tho text of which 
is usually called Nighanfu, from his com- 
inentary of tho Nirukta to which tho 
term Mrukta alono is often applied. 
The Niruhta consists of three parts j tho 
Naighaifi(uka, tho Naigamat and tho Vai- 
vatiif in five chapters, containing lists of 
synonyms, words and Divinities. Max 
Muller points out that the Greeks and 
Hindus alone of all nations have had inde- 
pendent conceptions of tho sciences of 
Logic and Grammar, but they started 
from opposite points. Tho Greoks began 
with philosophy and endeavoured to ad- 
just its terminology to the facts of Ian- 
guago. The Hindus began with etymo- 
logy and their generalisations never 
went beyond arrangement of grammatical 
forms, partly duo to tho sacred character 
of the Vodio hymns, wharoin a mispro- 
nunciation might mar their religious 
effect. Thus the grammar of tho latter 
has ended in a colossal pedantry, while 
that of the Greeks still inffuencos modem 
onlture throughout tho civilised world. It 
is remarkable ^hat while the Greoks weiy 
long in arriving at a oomploto nomencla- 
ture of the parts of speech, Plato know- 
ing but two, the noun and the verb, and 
tho preposition not occurring till the 
time of Aristarchus, tho Hindus had 
early an exhaustive classification. Y. 

Hist. Sansk. Lit. p. 160, ff. 

1 Jyoiigha is tho last of the Yed^ngas. 


Its literature is scanty and is mainly repre- 
sented by a small treatise represonting 
tho earliest stage of Hindu astronomy. 
Its practical object is not to teach this 
science but to convey such knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies as is necessary 
for fixing tho auspicious times for Vodic 
sacrifices. It is in fact a sacred calen- 
dar, tho moon being looked upon as tho 
chief means of measuring time, a fact 
indicated by its etymology, its uamo be- 
ing tho same iu Sanskrit, Greek and 
German and derived from a root that 
originally moans to measure. Tho con- 
nection between the names of moon and 
month likewise indicates the existence of 
an ancient lunar chronology. Ibid, 

S Clmndas or Metre is the second Ye- 
danga and is represented by .Pingala- 
n&ga’s Metric which treats of Pr&krit 
as well as Sanskrit metros, and is not 
older than the Mahubhashya, the famous 
commentary on Panini. Uid, 

S Lit, *a limb.* it is said of Svaha 
tho wife of Agni, tho goddess presiding 
over burnt-offerings, thntherbody consists 
of the four Vedas, and that her limbs are 
the six Angas, or members of the Yeda. 
The name does not imply the existence 
of six distinct books, but the admission 
of six subjects of study for the reading, 
understanding, and sacrificial employ- 
ment of tho Yedas. Ibid. 

* It contains eight departments : 1 
S'alya, surgery ; 2. S^dldkya, inquiry into 
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The sixteenth is Dhanur^veda, the science of archery and of the use of 
various other weapons, taken from the second Veda.^ 

The seventeenth is Oindharva^vetla, the science of rausio, vocal, 
instrumental and practical, taken from the third or Ssima-veda. 

The eighteenth is Artha^idstm^ treating of the acquisition of wealth 
and its profitable employment.* These four are termed suboixlinate or 
Upa^vedas. 

The arts and sciences cultivated throughout the extent of Hindustan 
are too numerous to mention, but somewhat of them shall be briefly 
reviewed as an acceptable offering to the curious, in the iiope that it may 
prove interesting as well as an incentive to inquiry. 


Kahma-vipaka. 

Or the ripening of actions.* This is a system of knowledge of an amaz- 
ing and extraordinary character, in which the learned of Hindustan concur 
without dissentient opinion. It revonls the particular class of actions per- 
formed in a former birth which have occasioned the events that befall men 
in this present life, and proscribes the special expiation of each sin, one by 
one. It is of four kinds. 

The First Kind discloses the particular action which has brought a 
man into existence in one of the five classes into which mankind is divid- 
ed, and the action which occasions the assumption of a male or female 
form. A Kshatriya who lives continently, will, in Jiis next birth, be born 
a Brdhman, A Vai^ya who hazards his transient life to protect a Briih- 
man, will become a Kshatriya. A Sudra who lends money without interest 
and does not defile his tongue by demanding repayment, will be bom a 
Vaisya. A Mlechchha who serves a Brdhmn and eats food from his 


diseases of the head and its organs : 3. 
Kd/ya-cMhUdy treatment of diseases af- 
fecting the whole body : 4. BhUa-vidya^ 
treatment of diseases of the mind sap- 
posed to be prodaced by demoniacal 
inflnence: 5. jraumdra-thfitya, treat- 
ment of children : 6. Agada-tantrat doc- 
trine of antidotes : 7. RdsAyana-tantrOf 
doctrine of elixirs. 8. Vdjikafana^tantraj 
rales for increasing generative powers. 
Monier Williams. Sansk. Diet. 

i Kegarded as an Vpa^veda connected 
with the Yajur-veda, and ascribed to 
Yilrl-mitra; or, according toothers, to 
fihpign llnd, 

29 


* According to Monier Williams, it is 
the science of polity, or moral and politi- 
cal government. 

S That is, the good and evil conse- 
qnences in this life of hnman acts per- 
formed in previons births. This work 
of Viive^vara-^hatta oxpMtina expiatory, 
rites to be performed in cases of disease, 
supposed to be the punishment of of- 
fences committed in a previous state of 
existence, written in 8'lokas in the form 
of a dialogue between S^akuntali fiharata 
and ffatitapa-Bbrigu. Monier Williams. 
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house till his death, will become a S'ddra. A Brdhman who undertakes the 
profession of a Kshatriya will become a Ksliatriya, and thus a Kshairiya 
will become a Fo%a, and a VaUya a 8'udra, and a Sudra a Mlechchha. 
Whosoever accepts in alms a Krishndjina ' or skin of the black antelope, 
or the bod on which a man has died, or a buffalo, or receives an alms in 
the shrine of Kttrukshefray will, in the next birth, from a man become a 
woman. Any woman or Mlechchha^ who in the temple of Badari-Ndrdyana * 
sees the form of Ndrdyana^ and worships him with certain incantatimi^, 
will in the next birth, if a woman, become a man, and if a Mlechchha, a 
wan.* This shrine is in the hills north of Hard war. They say that for any 
one who has not an accurately defined caste, the horoscope of the result 
of any particular action is taken, and the place of Mars is observed. 
Whatever may be its position, the domintis domik shows the caste of the 
inquirer, and the dominant of the seventh house of Mars shows the caste 
of the inquirer in his former birth. If Venus and Jupiter, his caste is 
Brdhman: if the sun and Mars, n, Kshatriya : if tlie moon, a Vais'ya: if 
Saturn, a 8*udra ; if the head and tail of the Dragon, a Mlechchha.^ 


I Probably on account of its sacred 
nses as in the ceremony of binding the 
Brahmanical thread and sorying reli- 
gions students for a couch or covering. 
The skin of tho antelope is taken ns a 
symbol of the* Brahmachdrin state, be- 
cause the pupil wears a skin. Muller. 
Hist. Sanst. Lit. p. 409. The Brahma- 
ohsrin is ii Hindu religious student bound 
by vows of obedience and chastity. 

8 Commonly Badrindth, a peak of tho 
Himalayan range in Garliwal Dist. N. 
W. P. reaching to n height of 23,210 
feet above the sea. Its glaciers are the 
source of the Alaknanda river. On one 
of its shoulders at an elevation of 10,400 
feet, and 56 miles N. E of S'rinngar, is 
another shrine of Vishnu bearing the 
same name. I'ne existing, temple is said 
to have been erected 800 years ago by 
Bankara Sw4mi who brought up the 
figure of the deity from the bottom of 
the river. Below tho shrine is a sacred 
tank in which pilgrims bathe. The 
god is daily provided with food, and 
served on vessels of gold and silver. 


Immense numbers of pilgrims visit 
Badrinith annually, 50,000 persons hav* 
ing in some years attended the great 
festival. I. G. 

8 The last chapter of Albirdni’s In* 
dica is occupied with the complicated 
explanation of the astrological calcula- 
tions of tho Hindus. I refer the curious 
reader to the tabular representations of 
the different planets, their aspects, in- 
fluences, houses and indications, to- 
gether with the tables of the Zodiacal 
signs and their dominants which are there 
given. Tho science has always been 
more profitable to the astrologer than to 
the dupe, and its truth subordinated to 
its emoluments. Jupiter, Venus and the 
moon are accounted the lucky planets, 
while Saturn, Mars, the Sun and the 
Dragon’s head, though the latter is not 
in reality a star, unlucky. Mercury is 
variable and depends for its fortune on 
the planet with which it is combined. 
Sometimes two planets indicate the same 
thing, exercise the same influence and 
stand in the same relation to the event 
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Thr Second Kind shows the strange effects of actions on health of body 
and in the production of manifold diseases. Physicians attribute these 
to constitution, but this science to the results of former conduct. Hindu 
philosophers class diseases under three heads:— (1). Those that can be 
cured by medicinal treatment ; (2). Those that arc removable by ob- 
serving the following courses of procedure; (3). Tho.so tliat require the 
application of both. To diagnose each of those, certain symptoms are 
r^gnised which are classed under three states, viz.^ (1). actions deliberately 
committed in a state of wakefulness ; (2). such as are unconsciously done 
in that condition (3). and those that are effected during sleep. In the 
first, the sickness is incapable of remedy ; in the second a remedy can be 
applied ; in the third case, medicinal treatment to some extent restores 
health, but there is liability to relapse. Disorders of the heart, they con- 
sider, as oiiginating in intention, and those of the body from inadvertency 
and error. Volumes have been written on this subject and the advice of 
physicians disregarded as unprofitable. Some of those causes of sickuoss 
are here set down for purposes of illustration. 

Headache is caused by former violent language used to fnthor or 
mother. The remedy is to make the images of Kast/npa^ and Adili of 
two tolahs of gold and give them to the poor. The tirst of these two is 
regarded as the father of the DevatiU, and the latter as the mother. 

Madness is the punishment of disobedience to fatlior and mother. 
The cure is to perform the Chandraijana? which is to eat one month ful on 


in question, in wliich case the preference 
is given to the larger. The friendship 
and enmity of the planets among each 
other, and the iuflnenco of their dominui 
doings is of great importance, and at 
particular times their dowtntwm, the time 
of which is computable, loses its original 
character. Many of Albiruni’s terms uro 
taken directly from tlio Greek. 

I “ By what is a man impelled, 0 
VArshiieya ! ” says Arjnna in the Bhaga* 
vad GitA, “ when he commits sin even 
agaii^t his will, os if compelled by 
force?" "It is lost}" replies Krishna 
“ it is wrath born from the ‘ passion * 
mode; know, that this all-devonring, 
all-defiling is here onr foe. Knowledge is 
enveloped by this which is the eternal 
foe of the wise man ... and is an insa- 
tiable fiame." Davies’ Translation.. 


8 Olio of the Prujuputis or mind-born 
sons of Brahma. He married thirteen 
of the dnnghtors of Daksha, of whom 
tho first was Aditi by whom ho had tlio 
twelve A'dityan. See tho Vishir^a Pnr. 
Wilson. V. also Vol. II. 38. 

S This expiatory peuanco is contiiinod 
increase and diminution of food by one 
mouthful during the daik and light fort- 
nights of tho moon, beginning with 15 
at the full moon, to 0 at tho now, and 
^creasing in ykc maniiow. If this pen- 
ance begins with tho full moon it is 
called Tiptlihi-madhytt (having tho mid- 
dle thin like an ant): if with the now 
moon, Yava-madUtja, Itaving the middle 
thick like a barley-corn. Mo&ior Wil- 
liams, Sansk. Lex. 
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the first day, and to increase the food daily by the same quantity for one 
month, and then to decrease in the same measure till one mouthful is again 
reached, and to make two images as above of two tolahs of gold and bestow 
thorn in alms with one cow. 

Epilbpst results from having administered poison to another at the 
command of a superior. The cure consists of these two images, a cow, 
a piece of land and thirty-two sera of sesame-seed, with a repetition of some 
incantations in the name of Mahddeva. 

Pain in thb^ byes arises from having looked upon another’s wife. The 
cure is Ghdndrdyana. 

Blindness is the punishment of a matricide which is followed by 
many years of suffering in hell. The cure is Prdjdpatyaf^ which is of five 
kinds;— (1). Bestowing a cow in charity; (2). Or one tolnh of gold; (3). 
Or feeding twelve Brahmans; (4). Or throwing into the fire ten thousand 
times a mixture of sesame-seed, butter, honey and sugar; (4). Or walk- 
ing a yojana, bare foot to a shrine. Let one or several of these be done in 
charity thirty times. Or lot him make a boat of four tolahs of gold, the 
mast of silver, and six paddles of copper. Or, if it be a punishment of 
disobedience to father and mother, the cure is, as already described, the 
images of Kaiyapa and Aditi, These should not be of less than two tolahs. 

Dumbness is the consequence of killing a sister. The cure is to bestow 
in charity a cow made of four tolahs of gold, its horns being of two tolahs 
of silver, its hump of two or three mdshas of copper with a brass vessel 
for milk, and for seven days he should eat a mixture of curds, butter, urine 
andcowdung. 

Colic results from having eaten with an impious person or a liar. The 
cure is to fast for three days, and to give twelve tolahs of silver in charity. 

Stone in the bladder* ie the punishment of incest with a step-mother. 
The cure is Madhu-dhenu (honey- milch cow). Let it be supposed that 
amiloh-cow of honey is formed thus Fourteen vessels full of honey, 
each of which shall contain a t?ian and a quarter, must be placed with one 
iolah of gold in front to represent the mouth; four sers of sugar- 
candy must represent her tongue ; thirty-two s&rs of fruit, her teeth ; 
pearls for the two eyes; and two, sticks of lignum aloes for her horns; 


I , Baered to Prajtpati. It signifies the 
giving away of the whole of one's pro- 
perty before entering on the life of an 
ascetic. It is also a kind of fast lasting 


twelve days and likewise a form of mar- 
riage. Monier Williams. 

* Abnl Faal writes tot 
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two pUniains stand for her two ears ; and barley-flonr for hoc teats, 
with three sticks of sagar-cane for each leg. A white woollen cloth is 
thrown over the vessels to represent her hide, and Z)d6a,i which is a 
particular kind of grass, is strewn above it. The hoofs are to be of 
silver, the hump of a ser and a quarter of copper : the tail of silk, tbii*ty 
hngers in length, with skeins^ of silk eleven fingers long hanging there- 
from. Two pieces of red cloth must be thrown over her nock, and seven 
heaps of grain, each of two sers weight, must be made, and a brass vessel 
placed in front, and another vessel fall of honey set near to represent her 
calf, and a copper ^ vessel filled with sesame-seed. Next, certain incanta- 
tions are made, and prayers are said, and alms given. 

Lameness is the result of having kicked a Brdhrnan, The cure is to 
bestow in charity a horse made of a tolah of gold, and to feed one hun- 
dred and eight Brahmans. 

Fever arises from killing an innocent Kshatriya, The cure : thirteen 
Brdhtnans should read incantations in the name of Mahddeva one hun- 
dred times, and sprinkle water over his image. 

Consumption is the punishment of killing a Brahman. A lotus flower 
of four iolahs weight of gold should be made, and the ceremony of the 
Homa ^ performed and alms given to nghteous Brdhmans, 

Tumour is caused by killing a wife without fault on her part. The 
cure is to spread a black antelope-skin {Kfishndjina) and place thereon a 
heap of sesame-seed and a hundred tolahs or more of gold, and road in- 
cantations and perform the Homa oblation. But the acceptance of such 
an offering is considered blameable. 

Asthma results from having accepted of this oblation, or of one of the 
sixteen great offerings, or of an alms at Kurukshetra. The cure is to 
take a buffalo of iron, with hoofs and horns of lead, and to make a 
sectarial mark of stone on its forehead, garland it with flowers of 
the Kaner (Nerium odorum)^ and place upon it a black blanket and four 
tolahs of gold, and three man and a half of pulse {Mdshj Phaseolus mango). 
The performer must have a sectarial mark draiyn upon bis forehead 
with the finger. The accepter of this charity is not well regarded. 

; : 

1 The Kuia^ Toa Cgnosaroides ; aeao- B A variant reads thirty for this 

rifloial grass. A BrAhman when ho word. 

reads the Vedas, most, according to Ma- * This is an oblation to the gods n^e 

nn (Institates, II. 76), sit on InUa grass by casting clarified batter into the fire, 
with the points to the east. accompanied by prayers and invoea- 

H The word in the text is incomplete, tions. 
probably ^ intended. 
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DrSENTBAY ifl the punishment for robbing a house. The cure is to 
f(ive in alms a house and its necessary fnrniture, and seven kinds of 
grain^ thirty-two sers of each kind, a hand mill, a pestle and mortar, a 
repository for drinking water, a kitchen-hearth, a broom, a cow, and money 
according to means. 

The Third Kind indicates the class of actions which have caused 
sterility and names suitable remedies. 

A WOMAN Whose husband dies before her, was in a former birth of a great 
family and followed a stranger and on his death consigned herself to the 
flames. The cure is self-martyrdom by austerities, or suicide by throwing 
herself into snow. 

A WOMAN who does not menstruate, in a former existence while in her 
courses, roughly drove away the children of her neighbours who had come 
as usual to play at her house. The cure is to fill an earthen vessel with 
water from a hundred wells, and to throw therein a betel-nut and one 
mdsha of gold, anoint it with perfumes and give it to a Brdhman, She 
should also give five, seven, nine or eleven kinds of fruit to children to eat. 

Sterility ^ is occasioned by a man or woman in a former birth having 
sold the children of other people, or the young of an oviparous animal, or 
reproached others for barrenness. Cure: the man and woman should 
enter the water at the meeting of two streams, wrapped in a single 
sheet, and bathe, and reciting certain incantations, pi*ay to Mahddeva and 
give one mohur each to eleven Brdhmans^ and a cow in alms on certain 
conditions, and make two images of Kasyapa and Aditi of two tolahs of 
gold each, and making an image of Vishiju in his dwarf incarnation (7d- 
manab bestow it in charity. And they should also fill eight winnowing- 
baskets with seven kinds of grain, and lay upon it a cloth and cocoauuts and 
various kinds of fruit, with flowers of saffron, and sandal- wood, and give 
each of these to a virtuous woman, and hear the recital of the Harivania^^ 
which is the conclusion of the Mahdbhdrata. 

A WOMAN whose son dies shortly after his birth is thus punished for 
having in a former birth followed a common practice in Hindustan of expos- 
ing any child to die that is born when the moon is in the lunsr station 


* I 8utuinoan,\L mule-llice, and signi- 
fies a barren woman, or having but one 
child. 

*‘8eo, p. 285, Vol. II. The name 
signifies the family of Krialma (as iden- 
tified with Yishun). It is supplementary 
to the great epio on the history and 
adventures of Krishna and his family. 


It contains 16,374 verses in three sec- 
tions; 1. Harivania, a description of 
the creation of the world, and the 
history of the solar and lunar races ; 2. 
Fishffu-parvan, a biography of Kfishi ^ ; 
3. JBAavtsAya-parvan, an account of the 
future condition of the world and its 
corruptions. Uouier Williams. 
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called Mula {y. Scorpionis) or Ailesha {a 1 and 2 Cancri) or near the 
end of Jyeshfhd (a Scorpionis, Antares), and a birth is especially a matter 
of reproach in Mula. The cure is to make a cow of four tolahs of gold, 
its hoofs of a tolah of silver, jewels for her tail, brass bells on her neck, 
a calf of a tolah of gold, its hoofs being of half a tolah of silver. 

A WOMAN who gives birth to only daughters is thus punished for 
having contemptuously regarded her husband from pride. The cure is to 
plate the horns of a white cow with four tolahs of gold and burnish its 
hoofs with four tolahs of silver, and make a hump of one ser and a quarter 
of copper and a vessel of two sers and a half of brass, and bestow this in 
charity. One hundred Brdhmans should also bo fed and she should 
fashion a figure of the deity of ten mdshas and two surhhs * of gold, and 
reciting incantations, give alms and feed fifty Brahmans, 

A WOMAN who has had but one son, is punished for having taken away 
a calf from its dam. Cure : let her giveaway a lino milch-cow with ten iolahs^ 
of gold. 

A WOMAN who has given birth to a son that dies and to a daughter 
that lives, has, in her former existence, taken animal life. Some say that 
she had killed goats.^ The cure is the fast of the Chdndrdyanay a cow 
given in charity and the feeding of twelve Brdhmans^ 

A WOMAN who has continued in a state of pregnancy for sixteen years, 
has in a former birth been burnt when pregnant ; tho cure is an alms of 
Uiranya-garbha.^ 

Being a maid-servant is tho punishment for having in a former exis- 
tence, from ignorance, had criminal intimacy with the hftsband of another 
and been burnt for his sake. The cure is, if she be in the house of a 
S'wdra, to convey her to tho house of a VaUyay and thus by grada- 
tion of caste to a BrdhnarCsy where she should remain in service till her 
death. 

In order to discover whether these punishments are for the deeds of 
the man or the woman, they should both take the horoscopes of the resulta 
of particular actions. If in the horoscope, either# the fifth or eleventh 
(mansion), shows the ascendens to be the Sun, Mars, or Saturn or the head 
or tail of the Dragon (ascending or descending node), and tljfiso affect tho 
chai'acter of the woman (as based on the three modes of goodness, passion 
and darkness) which is considered under tho influence of Saturn, the 


1 Seep. 864, Vol. IJ. 

8 One variant “ with arrows.'* 

S That is, the fignre of^BrahmA Bee 


p. 163. The text has inoorrectly sepa- 
rated these two words and oearied.*' 
' Qarbha ' to thj next paragraph* 
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ftanisbmdnt is reckoned to be that of the woman, otherwise it appertains 
to the man. If in both mansions, the .results apply to both.^ 

The Fourth Kind treats of riches and poverty, and the like. Whoever 
distributes alms at auspicious times, as during eclipses of the moon and 
sun, will become rich and bountiful (in bis next existence). Whoso at 
these times, visits any place of pilgrimage, especially llahdbds (Allahabad), 
Und there dies, will possess great wealth, but will be avaricious and of a 
surly disposition. Whosoever when hungry and with food before him, hears 
the supplication of a poor man and bestows it all upon him, will be rich 
and liberal. But whosoever has been deprived of these three opportuni- 
ties, will be empty-handed and poor in his present life. The cure is to 
fulfil scrupulously the duties of his state to whichsoever of the five 
classes he belongs, and also at Kuruhshetray in times of eclipse of the moon 
and sun, to bury in the ground a piece of gold, if it be but one mdff/m, 
as an oblation. 

Works have been written on each of these four kinds, detailing the 
causes, symptoms, and remedies of these actions. I have but adduced a 
little as an exemplar of much by way of illusration. 

Svara^ 

Is the extraordinary science of predicting events by observing the 
manner in which breath issues from the nostrils. The expiration of breath 


I Each of the Zodiacal signs has pe- 
cnliar qualities, and* these have been 
tabulated by Albirdni, from the Laghu- 
jaUikam, The cardinal points of Hindu 
astrology, as he observes, are the. plan- 
ets, Eodiacal signs and the houses. The 
nature of the aspect of every sign de- 
pends upon the nature of the ascendens 
whioh at a given moment rises above 
the herison. The aspect, between one 
sign and the fourth or eleventh follow- 
ing) is a fourth part of an aspect : tbat^ 
between one sijn and the £fbh or ninth 
following, is half an aspect ; between the 
sixth and tenth, three quarters, and be- 
tween a sign and the seventh following, 
a whole aspect. If a planet stand in 
signs whioh in relation to its rising, are 
the lOth, 11th, mh, Ist, 2nd,8rdand4ih 
. signs, its nature changes Jor the better: 


if in other signs for the worse. The 
Houses indicate severally, various parts 
of the body, future events as to life, 
property, disposition, influences of 
particular planets and Zodiacal signs, 
Ac. Some of the signs are male and 
others female alternately from Aries to 
Pisces. The flrst half of each malp 
sign is unlucky, as under the influenee 
of the sun whioh produces males, while 
the second half is luoky under the in- 
fluence of the moon whioh produces fe- 
males. Women are indicated by the 
seventh House whioh it under the in- 
fluence of Saturn, as Abul Fasl rightly 
observes. 

* In Hindi sur. The word aignifles 
sound or musical tone, or air breathed 
through the nostrili. 
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from the nostrils is in three ways. The first is when it comes principally 
from the left nostril, and this they ascribe to the influence of the moon. 
It is then called 146, (vital spirit), or Chandra-nddi.^ The second is chiefly 
from the right nostril, and is called Pingala (sun, or fire) and Sui'ya’‘nd4h 
The third is when the breath issues from the nostrils equally, which is 
styled Sushumnd and also Sambhu-nddi. This is attributed to the iufiuence 
of Mahddeva, 

Experts in this science distinguish the excess or oven breathings by 
placing the thumb beneath the nostril. Two and a half gharis is the 
time usually allotted to the two former kinds. The third occupies the time 
taken to pronounce a long vowel {gttru)^ that is, a prolated vowel, as in md, 
thirty-six times. From the first tithi called pariwd^ to tho third tithif 
the order of breathing is the Chandm-nddif followed by tho Surya- 
nddi for the same period, and, so on, alternately, to tho end of tho month. 
Some authorities regulate the order by weeks, allotting Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday to tho Surya-nddij and Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday to the Ghandra-nddi : others, according to tho sun’s course through 
the Zodiacal signs, beginning with Aries for the Surya-nddi breathings, 
Taurus for Ghandra-ndd^ and so alternately through tho signs to tho close 
of tho year. Others again take the retardation of tho moon in tho 
Zodiacal signs in the same manner. All arc however agreed that irregu- 
larity in the prescribed order is productive of temporal misfortune. 
If the intermission continue for two or three days, quarrels will ensue ; 
if for ten days, a misfortune will befall tho wife ; if for fifteen days, 
a severe illness will disturb the hapi)inoss of tho house. Should it 
last for a month, the brother will die. If tho Snryd’nudi breathings 
are in excess for one day and night, the man will die after tho expira- 
tion of a year. If this anomaly continues for two and three days at 
a time, he will live a year for every day after tho close of tho year, accord- 
ing to the number of days. But if rt continue for one month, ho will die in 
a month. If the excess of the Ghatidra-mdi be a day and night, tho man 
will fall ill after the expiration of tho year, and in^the same way, accord- 
ing to the number of days, after the close of the year, his sickness will 
continue. If the irregularity last for OQ^ month continuously^ ho will be 
rained in est{^e. If tho excess of Sushumnd continues for ten days, the man 
will die at the entry of the sun into Aries. If CJiundta-nadi last this 


1 Abnl Fazl transliterates Chandr-ndri 
and Sar&j-ndri, aa in Hindi.* Ndfi, or 
properly, Nddh signifies in Sanskrit any 
tubular organ of tho body, vein; dc. 

30 


I A Innar day, or the thirtieth part of 
a whole Innation, the first of which is 
colled pariwd. See Vol. II, p. 17. 
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period, per^orbaiion of mind and sickness will ensne. If Ohandra-nddi 
continues in operation thrt)ughout sixteen days after the entry of the Sun 
into Aries, symptoms of sickness will supervene* When the San is in 
Scorpio, if Ohandra-nddi continues in operation for two or five days, the 
man will die in eighteen years, but if the Sun be in Virgo, in fifteen years. 
All are agreed that if at sun-rise, either Surya-nddi or Ohandra-nddi be 
operative, and the reverse of either at its setting, good fortune will result, 
otherwise a calamity will ensne, and if the Chandra-nddi breathing be 
reversed in four gharis^ it is a sign of the occurrence of fortunate events. 

According to the varied conditions of hours, days, Zodiacal signs, 
planetary movements, and manner of breathing in the three ways, divers 
events attended with joy or sorrow and other circumstances may be pre- 
dicted. The Silrya-nddi and Ghandra-nddi are each five-fold, and each 
division is named after one of the five elements. In two gliaris and a half, 
twenty pals are allotted to air; thirty 'pah to fire; forty paid to water; 
fifty pah to earth ; and ten to ether.i Some however give five pah to 
ether, ton to air, fifteen to fire, twenty to water, and twenty-five to earth, 
which are altogether equal to a ghari and a quarter. When this revolu- 
tion is completed, the recurring series begins with earth, followed by water, 
fire, air and ether. Some suppose one ghari to be allotted severally to the 
elements of earth, water, fire, air and ether, and each element is distin- 
guished by the manner of the breathing. If it rise upwards, it apper- 
tains to the element of fire; if laterally and not beyond the measure 
of four fingers* breadth, to that of air ; if it descend, to that of water, 
its motion being sensible at a distance of twelve fingers. If the impulse 
be on a level with the nostril, neither upwards nor downwards, nor high 
nor low, and extending to a distance of eight fingers, it belongs to ether. 

• In what relates to the particular conditions affecting human actions, 
this science also famishes information. Repose betokens the elemental 
influence of earth ; love of sensual pleasures and interior coldness signifies 
that of water ; anger and the conditions that dispose the good inclinations 
of men to evil are the result of the fiery influence ; and that of ether pro- 
duces states of divine contemplation, and the emptying of the interior soul 
9 f extraneouc affections. 

They also erect a gnomon on a level surface of ground, and take the 
extent of its shadow according to determinate finger-measures, counting the 
length of one finger for Sunday, two for Monday, and so on, up to seven 
fingers for Saturday. To this they add twelve more and divide the whole 


t Two and a half gharis^eo minutes, and a pof is equal to 24 ssconds. 
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into fivfi parts. If no digit-index is left, it is ascribed to etber ; if oue, 
to ail* ; if two, to fire ; if three, to water ; and if four, to earth. 

Another practice is to insert the two thumbs in the orifices of the 
ears, and to close the mouth with the little and fourth fingers of each hand, 
while the middle fingers press each nostril, and the corners of the eyes 
are drawn down by the fore-fingers, and the glance is directed between the 
brows. A spherule then becomes visible. If it have a quadinngular shape, 
and as if liquescent, it appertains to the element of earth ; if it be the 
shape of a half-moon, and incline to white and appear hard and cold, it 
is of water ; if it be round, bright, hard and black, and variously spotted, 
it is thought to belong to the element of air ; if triangular and luminous, 
to that of fire, and if no spherule be visible, it is the effect of other. 

Imparting instruction, donations, visiting religious teachers and guides, 
repairing to the presence of idols, entering a city or house, and other parti- 
culars of movement and change of place, and (according to one opinion), 
undertaking a journey into a foreign country (and in accordance with 
general custom), buying and selling, the antidotes to various poisons, the 
repelling of ominous stellar influences, conditions of friendship, culling medi- 
cinal plants and herbs in the woods, operations in alchemy, works relating to 
Yoga and other duties of the same gracious character, are believed to 
be most salutary during the Ghandra-nddi period ; while entering the 
presence of kings, and undertaking war are best daring the Surya-iiddu 
In the Ghandra-nddi times, in battle, the enemy should be cngiiged from 
the left ; during the Surya-mid^ from the right. Bodily safety is gene- 
rally ascribed as dependent on the particular side of the breathing. 
The conquest of a province and (according to one opinion) travelling in 
one’s own country, eating, sexual intercourse, bathing, imprisonment, with- 
drawing from any work, obstructing another’s affections, and the like 
inauspicious actions, are suitable to the Surya-nddi, In the Sushumnd pe- 
riod, no work is undertaken. 

All works of an auspicious nature are undertaken under the influ- 
ence of the elements of water and earth, while those that are to be dura- 
ble are chosen with reference to the elements of fire and air. No good 
work is ascribable to ether. When pj;oceeding to any place, that foot is 
first lifted on whichever side the breathing is gteatest, and if a person 
meets a superior to whom reverence is due, or from whom he expects to 
receive a favour, he takes care in his movements to keep that personage 
on the side On which he himself breathes but an evil-disposed person, or 
a creditor, and the like, should be kept on the non-respiratory side. They 


1 The } after ^ j» in this sentence is an error and should be omitted. 
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also say that upper and forward situations are dominated by Ohandra^nddi^ 
and those inferior and behind, by Surya-nddif and in both cases the parties 
must continue in their several positions till the action is concluded. 

Answers to inquirers. 

Should any one inquire whether a child about to be bom, will be a 
boy or a girl, the person questioned must ascertain from which of his own 
nostrils the breathing is greater. If the questioner be on that side, he 
will gladden him with the news of a son; if not, he will reply that 
it will be a girl. If he breathes equally through both nostrils, there 
will be twins. If it should so happen that during the inquiry, he 
should breathe through one nostiil more than another, he will predict 
the extinction of that life. Another opinion is that if the questioner 
stand on the Ghandra-nddi side, it will be a girl ; if on the 8urya-nddi, 
a boy, and if the breathing be of the kind Sushumnd, an hermaphro- 
dite, Some say that the times referrible to the elements of earth and 
water, indicate a boy, and those of fire and air, a girl, and ether implies 
death. If the inquiries relate to matters concerning study, tuition, 
marriage, menial service or its employment, attendance on the great, and 
buying and selling, the element of water prognosticates speedy success ; 
that of earth, more tardy ; of air, the success will be small ; of fire, gain 
followed by loss. Ether shows no benefit. If the inquiry bo regarding 
rain, the elements of earth and water indicate that rain will fall, but in 
the latter there is greater evidence of a plentiful supply to the crops. The 
element of air predicts clouds without rain; and fire, gentle showers. 
Regarding questions as to crops, water and earth show that they will 
yield the revenue, and in the latter case a full harvest ; air indicates a 
moderate crop, and fire that it will be burnt up. No evidence of result is 
shown by ether. Should the inquiry be relative to sickness, and if the 
period be Chandra-nddi^ and the questioner be on the Surya-nddi side, or 
vice versay the sick person will die, but if he stand on the Chandra-nddi side, 
the patient will quickly recover. Should the question be made on the 8urya- 
ndii side, the illness will be protracted, but recovery will follow. Others 
look to the manner of the breathing. If the question be put during an 
inspiration which is called living breath, it is a sign of life ; but if during 
an expiration, which is styled lifeless breath, the patient will die ; in all 
inquiries this rule is regarded. A man bitten by a snake or under 
demoniacal possession, or mauled by a hyaona ^ is accounted among sick 
persons. 

1 That is, a mad bymna, whioh only in that atnto is lopposed to attack a 
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Should the question be regarding invasion by a foreign force : if the 
period be Chandra-nddif and the questioner stand on that side, it indicates 
an affirmative ; if he stand on the 8urya-iddt side, a negative. Others 
say that if the times appertain to the elements of earth and water, no 
invasion will occur, but those of fire and air denote an advance. Ether 
gives no response. If the inquiries be concerning war and peace, 
Chandra^nddi implies the latter, and 8urya-n6di the former. Some main- 
tain that the earth-periods predict a severe engagement and that many will 
be wounded, while fire, air and ether point to losses on both sides. Water 
signifies a peace. If the question relate to the issue between the querist 
and his enemy, earth implies war, and that many will fall ; fire predicts 
victory to the questioner ; air defeat, and ether his death in the engagemoiit ; 
water indicates a coming peace. If information bo sought regarding the 
result of hostilities between defenders of a country and foreign troops, 
Chandra-nddi denotes victory to the former, and Surya-nddi to the latter. 
Some are of opinion that if the questioner stand on the loft, and the period be 
Chandra-nddi^ if the letters of the name of the questioner be oven, ho will 
be successful ; if he stand on the right, and it be Surya-nddi^ and the 
number of the letters be odd, victory will rest with the latter. If both 
names have an equal number of letters, and the questioner bo on the side of 
the breathing nostril, the former will have the advantage ; if on the side 
of the non-breathing nostril, the latter. 

If information is asked, regarding a person absent, the water-periods 
indicate his speedy arrival ; earth, that ho is settled where ho is ; air, that 
he has emigrated to another country, aud fire implies his death. Ether 
reveals nothing. If the thoughts of the questioner refer to any subject of 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, earth- periods imply the 
vegetable ; water and air, the animal, and fire, the inorganic and mineral ; 
the ether-periods point to the absence of these thoughts from the mind of 
the questioner. 

Such is this strange account, of which let the foregoing suffice 

Aoama 

is a doctrinal treatise on incantations relative to things that will pro- 
duce advantage or repel hurt, increase knowledge, and remedy diseasosf 
augment wealth, destroy enemies, cement friendship, secure conquest and 
advance good government^ and the like. 

S^AKUNA 

or augury,^ is the extraordinary art of predicting events from the motions 

^ The word signifies a bird in general, dered, kite, vnltore, and sometimes a 
and has no precise application to any hen-sparrow, 
particular kind, though it is loosely ren- 
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of birds. Their song, their sileude, their movemhhte and' wposo, and 
indications of pleasure and sadness, and similar stgnis, discover the present 
and the future. There are many in this country vvho are skilled in this 
important science. One day, in a royal preserve, two mamds i sat perched 
side by side chirping low together. His Majesty deigned to inquire the 
subject of their converse from an expert in this divination, who replied 
that were he to reveal their confidence to his Majesty, he would not be 
beiieTed. The male desired to pair while the female excused herself. It 
was not improbable that if the nest were searched stains of blood would be 
found. On examination being made, his words were found to be true. 
The sooth-sayers of Hindustan foretell future events chiefly by means of 
five methods, the stars, breathing from the nostrils, augury, incantations, 
and kevala^, which is divination by the throwing of dice, and it comprises 
various other kinds of prognostication. 

S^MUOaiKA 

or Palmistry, predicts events from observation of the chai*acter of the 
members of the body and their movements, and from lines and marks, and 
the results are generally accurate. 

G/ruda 3 

is a science treating of snakes, scorpions, and other venomous reptiles, the 
effects of whose injuries it averts. By reciting incantations and repeating 
the genealogical descent (of the person affected) and praising his ancestry, 
the animal is made to appear. An extraordinary circumstance is the 
following They take an old snake of a particular kind, and after certain 


I Acridotherea triatia. The word is adr 
in the Persian, a starling. The Sturnua 
wdgariat or common starling, is the teliyd 
maind, 

» This word in the P&tanjala system 
signifies the isolation of the soul from 
the bondage of all worldly ties (Eaiva- 
lya). With the Jainas, E\ivala signifies 
the pure unalloyed knowledge snoh as 
•aoetios seek by penance The definition 
^ Abul Pasl I can nowhere discover. 

t This is the name of the 17th Purina 
relating to the birth of Qirnda, the my- 
thical bird or vulture, half-man, half- 
bird, on which Yishpu rides. He is the 
of birds, descended from Kaiyapa 
and Vinati, a daughter of Daksha, and 
a great enemy of serpents ; a hatred in- 


herited from his mother, who had quar- 
relled with her co-wife Eadra, the mo- 
ther of serpents. He is represented as 
having the head, wings, and tHlons of an 
eagle, and the body and limbs of a man, 
and has many names and epithets. Ac- 
oording to the Mahibharata, his parents 
gave him liberty to devour wicked men, 
but he was recommended not to touch a. 
Brahman. Curiosity, or hunger, how- 
ever, once prevailed, and he is said to 
have swallowed a Brihman and his wife 
together ; but his throat was so burnt 
im the act that he was glad to disgorge 
them. It is probably this ouoimwtaaQe 
which gave rise to the praotioe men- 
tioned by Abul Fazl. 
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incantlttiotiS m&ke it bite a Br&bman. When the poiBon works, the 
man beoomea senseleas, in which state he answers any questions put to 
him, and these prove correct. The Hindu sages believe that daring the 
Kali cycle, nothing can be more true than these revelations of the unknown, 
and several works containing these answers are still extant. 

iNDRA-Ji^LA 

is the art of sorcery, of magical spells, and sleight of hand. The wonders 
performed by these means are beyond the power of expression. 

RASA-VIDYif 

or Alchemy, is the science of the fusing of mercury (ram), gold, silver, 
copper, and the like. It is by this art that the elixir, or philosopher’s stone, 
is produced. 

RATNA-PARiKSIlX 

is the art of testing jewels and precious stones of various kinds, and treats 
of their production, properties, value, and kindred subjects. 

KifMA-^ASTBA 

treats of the generation of the human race. 

SifiriTYA 

or rhetorical composition, is a science comprising various kinds of knowledge. 
It sets forth the shades of signification in words, appropriateness of oxpros- 
siqn, and solecisms of language. They hold tho Supremo Being to bo its 
author. The meaning underlying a word is said to bo four-fold; — (1). 
^ akti (power of a word), is denotation and its conventional relation to the 
thing designated. (2). LaJeshand ( indication), * communicates the applied 

^ This term is thus explained in tho Saggestiye. The expressed meaning is 
by Via vanithaKavirAja, termed Vdchya, conveyed to the under- 
to which work Abul Fazl is apparently standing by tho word’s denotation (o6Ai- 
indebted for his information. ‘The literally, power or sense of a word) as 

power by which insnehan expression a ‘cow,’ or ‘horse tho indicated 

as “ the impetnons Kalinga,” a word sneb is held to be conveyed by the word’s indi- 

as " Kalinga,” incompatible with the epi- cation, lalcshand, as abovo explained ; 

thet ‘impetnons,' if taken in its own the meaning tuggested (tiyanyya), is eon- 

sense of a partionlar country on the veyed by the word’s Suggestion (vyafl» 

Ooromandel ooast, canses one to think ^and), " Indication ” ^has a farther 
not of the oonntry, but the men connected eight>fold sabflivision, into pure (suddhajt 

therewith .... this power communioa- and qualitative (yau^a), which latter 

ted to it, other than that which belongs Abnl Fazl classes separately, though 

to it naturally, is called Indication. Of acknowledging, later on, its inolnsion by 

this element in the drama there are 6 some anthors under the second head* 

hinds* The treatise classes a word ao* v. p. 16 and ff. of Pnmtdh DiSsg 

cording to the three-fold accident of its Mitra’s translation of the above tfegtise. 
fnnetion, as Expressive, Indioative and 
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meaning desired, (8). Oaunaj (qualitative), illustrates figuratively the 
thing compared. (4). VyanjaM (suggestion), is to say one thing and 
mean another which has no apparent application. As, for example, a 
woman sent her maid-servant with a message to call her husband who, 
when she entered his private apartment, used criminal familiarity with 
her and sent an excuse by her for his nob returning. When she took 
back the message, from the pallor of her face and the obliteration of 
her marks of sandal-wood and collyrium, and of the colour (from her 
lips), the wife understood what had really occurred. Though much 
pained, she showed no signs of it in her speech, but said, — ‘ You are 
speaking an untruth j you never went to fetch him, but you went to 
the banks of the stream and bathed, for the collyrium is no longer round 
your eyes nor the sandaUwood unguent on your person/^ By tbia delicate 
irony she discovered her knowledge of what bad taken place, and her 
own distress of mind.^ 

Some consider the figurative sense (gama), to belong to the second head, 
and they describe with peculiar force and elaborate detail all that makes 
for literary ornament and giace of expression. It is held to be the 
highest form of dramatic poetry, of rhetorical art, and metrical composi- 
tion.* This science also comprises the NavamsOy^ or the nine sentiments, 
which inspire universal interest. The first is S^fingdra-rasa (the erotic 
passion), that is, the mutual affection of men and women, and all that relates 
to their union and separation. Secondly, Edsya-rasaf mirth of various kinds. 
This is produced, they say, by variations in person, speech, action and 
dress. It is three-fold: — 1, SmitUy (smile), a slight alteration in the 
cheek, eye and lip. (2), Vihasita (gentle laugh), in which the mouth is 
a little open. (3). Apahasitay laughter accompanied by sound of the voice.^ 


t This identioal example oCoars in the 
Sihitya Darpana, 

* This refers to Chapters lY and 
V. on what is called “Suggestive poetry/* 
which is regarded as its*chief beauty. 
The Sanskrit term for this figorative 
style is Dhvan^, and it is said by the* 
author of the work o^ this name, 
“ Like a beautiful woman with a single 
member ornamented, the sentence of 
a good poet shines with * Suggestion’ dis- 
played by a single word.’*~Sahitya 
Darpapa, p. 150. 

* liTaurai in Hindi, as Abnl Fasl trans- 


literates. He also gives the following 
Hindi transliterations differing from the 
Sanskrit forms, 8ingdr-rasa, Kdsi-rasa, 
For Bihhatsa, he writes hihhichha. Rasa 
signifies * flavour from the verb ras, to 
taste or relish, and implies the emotions 
which give a zest to the representations 
of character. 8*fingara is from S^ringa^ a 
horn, and means the budding of love. 
S. D., p. 111. 

^ A fourth division is mentioned in the 
S. D., viz.y Atihasitay convulsion of laugh- 
ter, where the limbs lose all control. 
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Thirdly, Kam^mOt pity or regret, as at the loss of a friend or pro- 
I)erty. Fourthly, Baudra, anger. Fifthly, Vira (heroism), the admira- 
tion produced by acts of munificence, clemency and valour. Sixthly 
Bhaydnaka^ terror. Seventhly, Bihhatsa, aversion. Eighthly, Adhhut(H 
wonder, ‘as at the sight of any (extraordinary) object. Ninthly, 
Santa (quietism), the tranquillity that comes of knowledge and the 
indifference which regards friend and foe as alike. Of these they make 
various sub-divisions and illustrate them by delightful examples. ^ 

The relations between the sexes are also considered in this branch of 
knowledge, and the passion of love amply discussed. In Irdn and Turdn, 
this affection chiefly subsists between men ; in Hindustan and Hijdz, be- 
tween men and women. Devotion to the female sox is tlie ciiaractor- 
isfcio of the Arab, while the native of India includes both sexes alike in liis 
regard. 

The Hindus term a heroine (in dramatic poetry), myikay and threo 
kinds are named, (1). Sviyd, (own wife), a virtuous woman devoted 
to her husband : from modesty she looks neither to the riglit band nor to 
the left, but only from the corner of her eyes so that her glance is rarely 
seen : her laugh does not pass beyond her lips and her teeth are not dis- 
closed : she speaks seldom and never loudly : she rarely loses her tem- 
per, and if she be provoked to anger, it is restrained within her heart and 
does not appear in her eyes or manner. (2). Parakiydy (belonging to 
another), is one who clandestinely carries on an intrigue with other than 
her husband. If a married woman sho is called Fraudha; a maiden, Kan~ 
y ikd. Other classifications of this kind are carried to an indefinite extent.* 
Sdmdnyd (courtesan), is the property of none, and is concerned only in 
making money. 

8vtyd is classed under throe heads : — ( 1). Mugdhdy (artless), one who from 
her childish age and inexperience goes ^ out-of-doors, and in whom youth* 


^ A tenth is sometimes added, vatsalysf 
paternal fondness ; bat according to 
others there are only eight rasas, the 
last two being omitted. These affections 
are snpposed to lend to dramatic com- 
position its relish and interest, and ex- 
amples are called from works that illos- 
trate their force and beanty, as for 
instance, Bhava-bhdti’s drama of the 
^fra-eharita exemplifies the rasa - of 
heroism, the Mahiibhirata that of quie- 
tism or tranquillity, Ac. These varioas 
sontiments are discussed and evidenced 

31 


by instances from dramatic poetry, in 
the Sahitya-darpapa. 

* Th^ Sdhit/a Darpapa gives 384 kinds, 
and alludes to other divisions too nn- 
vmerous to mention. ^ 

8 This appdhrs to be an error. The 
S4hitya Darpana says that sho * never 
goes out of the inner apartments, no 
longer laughs unconstrainedly, but prac- 
tises every moment some bashful rag. 
traint. Little she speaks,’’ Ac. Verses, 
taken from the marriage of Frabhivati 
by the author. 
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begins to grow headstrong, and who may be to flouie extent conscious of her 
beauty or otherwise, and shrinks from the embraces of her husband. When 
she retires to sleep, she regards him furtively and pretends to slumber lest 
he should enter into conversation but from fear of him. sleeps not. The 
age of such a one ranges from eight to twelve and at times to thirteen. 
(2), Madhya ^middling or adolescent) is one in whom modesty and love 
for her husband are combined in an equal degree. She may spe^ in anger 
but never thus to her husband. Her age does not exceed thirty-two. (3). 
TragalhU (bold or mature) makes her love and address pleasing to her 
husband and captivates him by her experienced arts. The age of 
this kind extends to fifty-two years. 

The last two are further subdivided into three classes. (1). DUm 
(constant). If her husband pay attention to another woman, though fired 
by jealousy, she becomes more assiduous in her devotion and service and by 
this means makes him ashamed of his conduct. (2). Adhtrd (capricious). 
Such a one* takes no notice of his infidelity and holds her peace, but she 
will address him cheerfully so as to cover him with confusion and say 
It is strange that while you are wakeful, my eyes glance love and while 
you are drunk with wine, my heart is in agitation.’^ (3). Dhtrd Adhml, 
is one who unites both these dispositions and sighs to show that she 
understands. Some add a conversation after the manner above indicated.^ 

Svtyd is also of two kinds. (1). Jyeshfhd (pre-eminent, eldest), is 
one who is preferred by her husband above all women, (2), Kauisthd 
(inferior, youngest) is one for whom her husband’s affection is less strong. 

Farakiyd is of five kinds. (1). Gupta (guarded) covers her conduct, 
and skilfully conceals her past indiscretions and her future designs, feign- 
ing plausible excuses. If for instance she has been scratched by her lover's 
nail, she will say “ I cannot sleep in this room a cat chases a mouse, and 
in the scramble gives me this scratch." (2). Vidagdhd (adroit or artful). 
By her persuasive speech she acquires influence and her winning manners 
secure it. (3). Lahhitd (notorious), shows her affection openly and 
without fear. (4). I^ulatd (unchaste), has manyjovers and retains the 
affections of each without' pecuniary considerations. (5). Anusaydnd 
(regretting), is one who from timid,Hy does not keep her assignation and is 
fearful lest her lover cbtne and not find her. 

They also class women under eight heads ; — (1). Proshita-hhartrikd 
is one whose husband is abroad^ and she is distressed at his absence from 
ber, or he is on the point of setting out and she is disquieted by her fears. 


1 This sentenoe is, I think, oonneoted 
ifith the one preceding, as 1 have render- 


ed, and should not begin a new para- 
graph as in the text. 
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Other opinions subdivide this, making nine classes. (2). Kha^4%td is 
one -who is dis^nsolate at being betrayed by her husband or lover, 
(3). KahJkdntantd is one who has quarrelled with her lover and is 
penitent and wishes to appease him. (4). Vipra^lahdhd goes to an as* 
signation but is dwa^jpotn^ed at not finding her lover. (5), JJtkd^ ia discon^ 
solate at her lover’s not coming, and seeks the cause thereof. (6). Vdsaka^ 
sajjd is joyful at the coming of her lover, and is dressed in her ornaments to 
receive him. (7). Svddhina-patikdf (independent-having her own way), 
is a woman whose lover is obedient to her wishes. (8). Ahhisdrikdy is 
one who invites her lover, or herself goes to him. 

Another classification of women is of three kinds :—(l). Uttamd 
(best), is one who is in love with her husband though ho show her no 
affection. (2), Adhamd (worst), opposite of the above. (3). Madhy- 
amd (intermediate), is sometimes united in harmony and affection with 
her husband and at times is unfriendly and estranged. 

A further division is four-fold : — (1). Padmint^ is incomparable for 
her beauty and good disposition, and is tall of stature. Her limbs aro 
perfectly proportioned ; her voice soft, her speech gracious though re- 
served, and her breath fragrant as the rose. She is chaste and obedient 
to her husband. (2). Ohitrini^ is somewhat inferior to the former; is 
neither stout nor thin, has a slender waist and a full bust. (3), 
khini^ is fat and short, constantly quarrelling with her husband and lias 
a violent temper, (4). Easting is repulsive in appearance and manners. 

All these are treated at length, with the particular classes of men 
that aro suited to each. Mdna signifies indignation in a woman at mis- 
conduct on the part of her husband. It is of four kinds:— (1). Laghu, 
(trifling), when she gives herself airs at the least caress or endearment of 
her husband or lover. (2). Madhya (middling), is when she is estranged 
by some slight provocation. (3). Quru (weighty), when after much 
fond* entreaty on his part, she lays aside her wayward humour. (4), 
^asdhhasa (simulated sentiment), is when she refuses reconciliation. 

The lover or hero (in a drama) is called Ndyaka, These also are 
named suitably to the heroines, but are restricted to three :—(l). Pati 
(lord or husband), chooses in wedlock o«ly a Hindu woman.^ (2). Upx- 
patif (fioix<k). (3). Vaishayika^ a sensualist. ' 

Each of these is subdivided into four kinds :— •(!). Anukdla^ (faith- 
ful), is attached to one woman only. (2). Lakshina (impartial), pays his 


^ Utkat^hitd is the more correct term 
in the heroic drama for a woman who 
longs after her absent lover or husband. 


• I read oast* for 

8 Abul Pasl transliterates Upati^ and 
for Dhfuhta, Dhishta, 
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addresses to many, and adroitly secures the favours of all. (3). Dhrishta^ 
(cool or impudent), is one whom the heroine in her indignation repels 
while be caresses and batters her the more, (4), Safka, (perbdioaa ), 
by cunning and simulating affection wins her heart (though attached to 
another.) 1 

In the treatment of love-episodes, the greatest art is shown in the 
sitnations of the hero and heroine and the dramas abound with the most 
felicitous passages. 

Sakhi is the term for the usual female confidante on whose faithful 
service the’ heroine relies. Her advice and devotion are of the greatest 
comfort. She jests and amuses her mistress and never fails her in the time 
of need. She arranges her ornaments and assists in tiling her. By her 
persuasive representations she removes the misunderstandings between hus- 
band and wife and effects a reconciliation. She is ever ready with her 
counsel and good offices, and is entrusted with messages. Such a female 
is called ; if aman^duta. She is conversant with all the mysteries 
of union and separation and is an expert in matters connected with love 
and rivalry. 

In this art the manners and bearing of the hero and the heroine ® are 
set-forth with much variety of exposition, and illustrated by delightful 
examples. The works on this subject should be consulted by those who 
are interested in its study. 


1 These four divisions are subdivided 
into sixteen. The cool or impudent 
lover is thus amusingly exemplified in 
the Sihitya Darpaua ‘Perceiving her 
oountenanoe crimson with passion, 1 
went near intending to kiss her. She 
spumed me with her foot; but having 
humbly caught hold of it, I burst out 
laughing. 0 my friend, the anger of 


the fair-browed one, shedding tears, from 
her then being unable to do anything, 
prolongs, whenever thought of, the am- 
usement of my mind,” p. 69. 

S Their characteristics are described 
with considerable detail and much un- 
conscious humour in the 8dhitiyd-dar^ 
paifa, p. 56 and ff. Mitra’s translation. 
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SanoIta 

ig the urt of singing, accompanied by music and dancing. The subject is 
treated in seven chapters (adhy&ijm). 

The first is Svarddhydya^ on musical tone which is of two kindSk 
(1). AndhatGi sound produced without cause (t, e., otherwise than by per- 
cussion). This is considered to bo one and eternal. If a man close both 
orifices of his ears with his fingers, he will be conscious of a resonance, 
and this is signified by the above term. They believe this to proceed from 
Brahmdi and when the consciousness of it becomes habitual and it is heard 
without mediate aid, final liberation (muhti) is then attained. (2). Ahata^ 
sound produced by a cause, which, like speech, is accounted a quality of 
air and is produced by percussion and protrusion. They say that in each 
of the three locations of the abdomen, the throat, and the head, twenty-two 
fibres or chords have been divinely created. The primary movement of 
air is from the navel, and the volume of sound produced depends upon 
the strength or softness of the initial force exerted. ^ 


^ The doctrine of the vital airs has 
already preceded in the acconnt of the 
schools of Hindu philosopliy. The abdo- 
men is supposed to be the seat of the 
Are which keeps up the heat of the body, 
and this fire is surrounded and retained 
in place by the airs called Samdna, In 
the Patanjala system, by the subdual of 
this air, the perfected Yogin appears 
ilinmiuod by the radiance of the flame 
which then escapes from the body. 
The same internal heat plays an impor- 
tant part in the production of the voice. 
Aeoording to Rdjuh Sir Sourindro Mohnn 
Tagore, in his pamphlet, “TheTwenty-two 
Musical S^rntis of the Hindus,” when the 
animal soul wishes to speak, the mind 
acts on the abdominal fire which mixes 
with the vital air pervading the liga- 
ment known as Brahma Oranthi, below 
the navel. This vital air thus expands, 
causing in the navel the ati sAleshma 
addn, at the very minnte sound ; in the 
chest, the tdkihma or the minute; in 
the throat, the pesAta, or the developed ; 
la the head, the apnsAea, or tappressed ; 


and in tho month, the kfitrima, or arti- 
ficial. Connected with or based upon 
these chords, are tho twenty-two /mrts, 
or particles of sound sensible to tho oar, 
which are essential to the formation 
of tho Hindu Baptaka, or heptachord. 

The voice is distinguished according 
to its Ordnuifithdna or the appropriate 
organs concerned in its modulation, as 
mandra, rnadhyn, and tdra. The first 
is supposed to proceed from tho ohost, 
the second from the throat, and the 
third, or tdra, from tho head, varying 
in quality and pitch according to its 
place of origin: the throat-voice vi- 
brating twice as rapidly as the chost- 
^ voice, and so on. In each of these 
places there p-re twent^two irutis, and 
as the compass of the voice is limited 
to within three octaves, the drutit of 
the lowest are said to belong to the 
mandra-Bthdna, or mandra octave, those 
of the middle to the madAya, and those 
of the highest to the tdra» Thus, the 
Hindu Baptaka, ik divided into 22 in- 
tervals, or iSVutii matbematioaily eqnal 
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They consider that the fifth, sixth, eighteenth and nineteenth chords 


or unequal accordingly as the scales are 
harmonical or of equal temperament; 
iu the former case, the series rises by 
geometrical progression, four irutis being 
allotted to tho major tones, three to the 
minor, and two to the eemi- tones, indi- 
cating that a somi-tone is half a major 
tone, and the minor threo quarters of the 
major tone, or ono and a half times tho 
serai-tono. Its serial progression obvi- 
ously resornblos to a great extent the 
enharmonic gcjuis of tho Greeks. That 
the are capable of exact musical 

expression, has been denied by Mr. 0. D. 
Clarke in his well-known article in the 
Calcutta Reinciu (No. CXVI. of 1374) 
in which he complains of tho want of 
a precise definition of tho term and of 
the vibration number of the intervals. 
He shows that the intervals between 
C and D and A and B, measured by 
the ratio of their vibration number, 
are harmonically the same, viz., as 1 to 
while the interval between G and A is a 
little less, viz., 1 to ; and taking the 
tone from C to D as 4 irutis, from G to A 
as 8, and A to B as 2, ho asks,— -What is 
a iSrafi ? — His error lies in starting with 
the sa ns 0 instead of as D, because by tak- 
ing the former as the tonic of the Sharja 
grdma, ho turns a minor into a major in- 
terval and a semi-tone into a minor, it 
being of importance to remember that 
the notes of the Hindu Sharia scale when 
being termed of four or other number of 
Irufis, represent the intervals from their 
immediate lowe/^otes and^ot the high- 
er. The neglect of this condition has 
been the capital source of all the mis- 
takes made in regard to the scales and 
the modes. Therefore the interval be- 
tween G and A which he rightly says is 
a little less than between C and D, 
^ aooording to Western computation, is 
not . io in the Sanskrit 3har$a scale, 


but only in the Madhyama which latter 
tallies almost exactly with the Eng- 
lish sc.ile, assuming of course that 0 
and no G is the note corresponding 
to sa. The Madhyama-grdma differs 
from the Sharja in the note pa only 
which is ono iruti lower in the for- 
mer than in the latter. Qandhdra- 
grdma has ga and ni of four srutis, ina, pa^ 
dha, sa, three irutis and of two. 
This W!i8 rarely or never employed. 
Sir S. M. Tagore maintains that the per- 
fect modulation of these delicate intervals 
is neither impracticable nor difficult, and 
is constantly performed by practised 
singers. The point can bo decided, not 
by tho mathematician, but by a fine ear 
trained to this modulation. A nomon- 
clatnro of IHndu technical terms, in tho 
language of Western Music, is still a de- 
sideratum. It is strange that, though 
tho srutis form tho basis of Hindu Music, 
Abul Fa/.l docs not mention the term 
noralludo to them except by implication 
as vocal chords in tho human frame. 

The S'rutis are personified as Nymphs, 
and have each their name, though vary- 
ing in different writers. The 21 rmir- 
chhands, which also play an important 
part in Hindu- Music, aro omitted by 
Abul Fazl. They have been confounded 
with the irutis even by native musi- 
cians and were not correctly understood 
by Sir W. Jonos. Mr. Patterson's errone- 
ous view of them is their use to the learner, 
teaching him to rise and descend by tones 
and semi-tones and greater intervals. 
Captain Day ("Mnsio of Southern In- 
dia ") states at p. 28, that it is doubtful 
what these mirchhands signified, and at 
p. 89, he defines them incorrectly. Ac- 
cording to the Sangita RatnaJedra, (Ed. 
VedantavaglSa and Siradi PrasWa Ghd- 
sha, 61) the seven different orders in 
the sueoession of intervals in each of 
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ftre mute and the remaining eighteen are classed under the rieven pnmary 
notes in the following order 

(1). 6’Aa((/a,^ is taken from the note of the peacock fand extends to 
the fourth choi-d). (2). ftishahha, is taken from the note of the Papiha 
(Cocoystes Jlelanoleucos), and beginning after the fourth choi*d (omitting 
the fifth and sixth), extends from the seventh to the tenth. (3). Gdih 
dUra, is from the bleating of a he-goat and its conipil|ps extends from the 
ninth to the thirteenth. (4). Madhyama^ i-csembles the cry of the Coolon 
Crane* {Ardea Sibirica)^ and its compass is from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth. (5). Panchama^ is taken from the note of the Ko'il {Cuculm 
Indicus)^ and is attuned on tlio seventeenth. (6). DJiairnta^ is like the 
croak of the frog, and its compass extends from tho twentieth* to the 


the three scales or grama a, caused by 
taking eaclj note seriatim as the fun- 
damental, in tho ascending and des- 
cending series, were known as innrch- 
hands. Seven necessarily aro formed 
in each scale and they aro 21 in all. 
The first imirchhand of tho Sharja scalo 
begins from sa of the middle heptachord 
tho second from nt, and so on. Tho first 
of the inadhyama scale begins from ma, 
(the initial indicative of the name, and 
the characterisUc note) tho second from 
Jfo, &c. The first of tiu) (klndhdra be- 
gins similarly from ga, tho second from 
ri and so on. They aro therefore simply 
such changes of scalo as would be ana- 
logous to our diatonic series taken suc- 
cessively first from C, then D, E, F, 

Ac. This is called S*uddhaf simple or 
nnmixed, and omitting tho OdudUdra 
scale as little or never used, tliero .are 
7 murchhands in each of tho two lower 
scales or 14 in both. By the introil action 
of a modification or Itkriti-svam in the 
ni, the ga, and both nt and g<i simultane- 
ously, called respectively HkaU, «an- 
tdra and santdra kdkaii, three different 
■eta or modifications of scale were fur- 
oished, each capable, like the simple 
form, of 14 expressions, making 56 tnttr- 
chhands in all. These Murchhands and 
ttot the rigat may be said to GOt'respond ^ 


to th© Greek mod(‘S of (ho yEolinn, 
Lydian, Ionic, l)oric3 or IMiryginn, so 
naiiK'd according to tho character of tho 
BcntimcntH they inspired. Tho (‘fleet of 
tho different murchhands when played 
on tho sitdntt i.s very striking. 

1 Pronounced Sharja. It means liter- 
ally si.x-born ; i, c,, tho fundamental from 
tvhich tho oth( r six notes arise. 

* According to tho Sangitn J)arpaifa 
tho note is tliat of tho Krauncha, or 
heron (Ardea ,/acnlator). 

3 Tho text has eight, which must bo 
an error of for 'I’bo seven 

notes of tho scale aro represented by 
the seven initial syllables of their names, 
after tho manner of Guido’s notation, 
thus : Sa, ri» gt^. dha, ni, corre- 

sponding to our,— 

D. E. F. G. A. B. 0. 

• 

and tho S'rufis^ aro allotted to the 
^ soverul notes, as follows : to Sa, ma 
and pa, fourip; to dha, thrp»; Ao 

ga and ni, two. The authority for 
Abnl Faxl’s division of tho vocal chord! 
among the notes of tho octave 1 have 
not been able to trace. It appear! 
to be taken from the idea of the dtvi* 
sion of the 22 strings. After dividing 
tho heptachord into 22 parts, the anci- 
ents filed the 7 notes in different places 
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- twenty-second. (7). Nishdda is taken from the sound of the elephant^ 
and its compass is from the twenty-second to the third^f the next series 
(of twenty-two). Each heptachord occurs successively in each series, and 
in the third, NuMda, cannot, of course, go beyond the twenty-second chord. 

A system of intervals in which the whole seven notes of the gamut are 
employed, is termed 8ampuri}a. If there be only six, the fundamental 
must be one of them, and it is styled SMdava ; if five, Au4avay the funda- 
mental being of necessity one of them. None has fewer than these, but 
the tana which is a separate intonation may consist of two. ® 

The second is lidga-viveJcddhydya^ on divers musical compositions and 
their variations.^ 


to constrnct the scales. Assuming the 
sound of the 4l;h string for sa, those of 
the 7th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 20th and 22nd 
were assigned to the remaining 6 notes 
and thus their principal or Bharja-grdma 
■oale was formed. 

1 The Sangita Darpa^a describes the 
sound as that made by the elephant 
when goaded by its mahout. These 
not«a of birds and animals as they are 
termed, really signify the compass of 
their several calls and thus represent 
the number of Mis of the scale-notes 
of which they become the equivalents. 

8 By the term naghma which I have 
rendered system of intervals, a murchha- 
nd must be meant. Each mirchhand is 
said to be sampur^a, or complete, when 
all seven notes are employed, and asam- 
pdri^ when defective. When wanting 
one it is called Shd^ava ('"W) and 
wanting two Andava In the 

mdrchhands of Sharja, sa, fi, pa, m, 
and in those of lladhyama^ sa^ n, gat | 
need to be omitted one sr^ a time, to 
make Shd^avi Mdrchhands which were 
49 in nnmber, rii., 28 of Sharja and 
91 of Madhyama. The Au^avi m4r» 
thhands of Sharja were formed by omit- 
ting ta, pa, or fi, pa, or ga, ni, and 
were therefore 21. The omission of yi, 
md dha, at one time, and at another of 
«ad nit formed ibe twelve 


murchhands of Madhyama. The total 
number of those latter is therefore 35 
in the two gvdmas which with the 49 
shddavis make 84 asampurna murchhands 
which were called tdnas by some authors. 
The various combinations of the differ- 
ent notes in a mdrchhand, are called 
tdnas, each, from seven notes to one, 
having a separate name. The aggregate 
combinations of all these by a process of 
simple arithmetic show a total of 18,699. 

8 bJo I render '‘makam** and “ shnbah” 
by which Abul Fazl signifies rdgas and 
rdgi^is. Willard and Carey dispute the 
usual translation of rdga by muds, and 
Sir 8. M. Tagore confirms their dis- 
sent by his own ; he says there is no 
corresponding term in English for rdga. 
Carey calls rdga a tune, which Willard 
disallows, bnt himself gives nothin; bet- 
ter. He shows that various rdgas and 
rdgx^{s may be played on one adjustment 
of frets on the sUdra, w'hile the frets have 
to be shifted for others. These fret- 
adjustments permit only those tones to 
be sounded which are proper for the mode 
to which the frets have been transferred 
and each adjustment, called ihd(h, or a 
frame-work, he would style *mode.’ 
Several rdgitjds, by a varied order of sno- 
oession, may be adapted to the same thdfh, 
bnt they mast belong to it and cannot be 
played bnt on their proper fkdfk whkh 
determinea the relative dietanoea of tlii 
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Thdir oHgm is ascHb^ to Mahddevti kndi (his wife) Pdtvati The 
firsd-mentioned had five mouths,! from each of which issued a meMy in 
the following order 

(1). SrMga. (2). 7<wa«fa. (3). Bhairava. (4). P«Mama. 
(5). Megah. (6). Nata-Nardyana was produced by Pdnati. Each of 
these six modes is called in Sanskrit Bdja, and they are reckoned the 
primary orders of sounds. Each of them has ‘numerous variations. 

The S'H-r&ga has the whole seven notes (sampdrna) of the gamut. In 
this, Rxshahha has a compass to the eighth chord, GdndUra to the tenth, 
Madhyama to the thirteenth, and Bhaivata to the twenty-lirst : Nuhdda is 
allotted bnt one. And in like manner other clianges occur throughout 
all the modifications. 

1. Variations of S'Ki-RA'oA (1). Mdhvt. (2). Tirovaui* (3). 
Gaun. (4). Keddn, (5). Madhu-mddkavi. (6). Vihdri. 


Bounds of the heptachord, while the 
rdga disposes their succession and marks 
their principal effect. From an able 
article in the Cal. Rev., CXXXVII. of 
1879, by Sarada Prasada Qhdsha, the 
learned co>editor of the Sangita Ratna* 
kara, to which I am already indebted 
for the substance of this information 
on the murchhandB and tanas, I borrow 
the following explanation of the rdga. 
It is defined as a musical composition 
consisting of not less than five notes of 
aMCacHHANA (mark this term) in accor* 
dance with certain rules with a view 
to a particular sesthetio effect. The 
chief rules are that a note is assumed 
with which the lUga begins. This is 
called graha; another with which it 
must invariably end, called nydsa; a 
third, which is the tonic or predomi- 
nant, repeated oftener than the others, 
and perhaps more noticeable also in the 
time, and called anda or hddi : a fourth, 
which is 9 or 13 frutis above or below 
the bddi, used almost as frequently and 
termed sambddi. A rdga differs from 
another consisting of notes of a differ- 
ant mdrchhand, when a bddi, samhddi or 
trdka,^., in the one is not the same 
in the othw. Other distinctions and 


subtleties of intorchango and mutila- 
tions of the scale produce countless va- 
rieties of the rdga. It will bo thus 
seen that the rdga depends chiefly on its 
mdrchhnnd which can produce only rdgas 
in a certain setting, the change of the 
nturchhand, bddi and sam&ddf altering the 
class of the rdga, 

1 The Sangita Darpana names the par- 
ticular mouths from which the Mdgas 
respectively issued. They are repre- 
sented as minor deities wedded to their 
five Rdginis or variations, and the rest 
of this chapter in the above work treats 
of them and their pictorial reprosouta- 
tions symbolic of their characters and 
seasons. Sir W. Jones considers that the 
fancy of Shakspoare and the pencil of 
Albano mighty have been finely employ- 
ed in giving speech and form to these 
aerial beings. Were tloy trammelled 
by the traditional typos •of the 
Darpana, the genius of both would, in 
my opinion, have failed to raise them to 
any standard of beauty that Western 
ideas could appreciate or recognise. 

3 1 take the following variants from 
the Sangita Darpatfa,—TrimifA, Ked4» 
rd, and Dahdri, 
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2. Variation.^ OP Vasanta : — ( 1 ), Desi. ( 2 ), Devagin, (3). Vairdti,^ 
(4). TodL (5). Ldlitd, (6). Uinddll 

3. Variations op Bhairava : — (1), Madhya-mddiK (2). BhairavL 

(3) . Bdngah. (4). Vardtaka.^ (5.) Sindavi^ (6.) Punarjneya,^ 

4. Variations of Panchama:— (1). Vibhdsa.^ (2). Bhupdli, (3). 
Kdnard!^ (4). Badhansikd,' (5). Malairi. (6). PadhamanjariJ^ 

6. Variations of Meqiia:—( 1). IfaZar. ( 2 ). Sorathi (3). Asdvan} 

(4) , Kaisuld}^ (5). Qdndhdn. (6). Karsingdru'^^ 

6. Variations op Nata NARiCtANA (1). Kdmodl (2). Kalydn,^^ 
(3). Ahm,^^ (4), S'uddhandfa.^^ (5). Sdlak.^^ (6). Naf-Haintra.^^ 

Some allow only five variations to each mode and numerous other 
differences occur. Others in place of Vasanta^ Panchama and Megha^ 
substitute MdlakauSikay^^ Hindola and Dipakay and make five instead of 
six variations to each, with a few other discrepancies of less importance. 
Others again, in place of the second, third, fourth and fifth modes, have 
Suddha-hihairava^ Ilindolay Dcsahdra and Suddha-ndta, 

Songs are of two kinds. The first is called Mdrga or the lofty style 
as chanted by the gods and great Rishis, which is in every country the 
same, and hold in great reveration. The masters of this stylo are numer- 
ous in the Dekhan, and the six modes abovemcntioiicd with numerous 


1 Fard^i. 

8 Ourj ari, 

B iJera. 

* Qut^alcid, 

B This is a blunder through ignorance of 
Sanskrit from which Abul Fazl’s pandits 
should have saved him. This list is taken 
from Hanumdn who gives but five Rdgi- 
in the exact order of the names in 
Abul Fnal and concludes the fifth in the 

S. D., with the iloka IPR 
BTCtBPIT) t. e., “and (Sindavi, &o.,) are to, 
JStun&eretood as the beautiful wives of 
Bhairava.” The words in italics have 
been mistaken by Abul Fazl for the name 
of a Edgir^i, 

B Vihhasaivd. 

7 Kamdii, 

B Paiamanjari, 

8 


10 Knuaikd. 

11 Harsringdra. 

Kalydni, 

•B AbhM, 

Ndtikd. 

IB Sdlangi. 

IB Na^a ILimhhtrd. 

17 In the S. D. tlie term mdla is ex- 
plained as the garland of the heads of his 
enemies worn by this Edga in Ins sym- 
bolic representation. His Edgitfie are 
Tod(, Kambhdraliy Oaur{, Quigakri and 
Kakubhd. Those of Hindola are Vela- 
vali, RdmakaHj Deh, Patamanjari and 
Lalitd. Those of Dipaka are Kedariy 
Kdnaray Deiiy Kamodi and Ndfaka. 

IB According to Gapt.Day (" TheMnsio 
and Musical Instruments of Southern 
India,” Chap. VIII), from early times 
Tanjore has been the chief seat of 
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variations of which the following are examples, are held by thorn to 
appertain to it. 

(1). Surya-p'aJcdh. (2). Paficha-tdleivara. (3). Sarvatn-hhadra, 
(4). Chandra-prakdh, (6). Bdga-kadamha. ((>). Jhumara, (7). 6Vora- 
vartani, ) 

The second kind is called Deii or applicable to the special locn ^ty, 
like the singing of the Dhiirpad in Agra, Gwalior, Ilari and the adj '®|pnt 
country. When Man Singh ^ (Tonwar) ruled as Kaja of Gwalior^ ilh 
the assistance of Ndyak Bakshii^ Macch'i^ and Bhanu^ wlio were tiu? 
diatingnished musicians of tlieir day, ho introduced a popular of 

melody which was approved cvcti by tlio most relincd taste. On bis* death,' 
Bakshu and MaclM passed into the service of Sultan Mahmiid of (riijanit 
where this new style came into universal favour. 

The Dhurpad^ (Dliruva-pada) consists of four rbytijmical lines with- 
out any definite prosodial length of words or syllables. It treats of the fas- 


Musio in Sonthorii India, anti most of 
the chief KarnAtik inusit-iatiH liave either 
lived tlioro or wore educated in the 
Tnnjoro School. 

1 See p. 61 1. n. Vol I. Tho fame of tho 
Gwalior School of Mnsio dates from tho 
reign of this prince. Bakshu continned 
at tho court of Bikramajit, tlio son of 
Mdn Singh, and after his death entered 
tho service of Raja Kirat of Kalinjar, 
whence he was invited to the court of 
Gujarat. Blochmann, who does not 
state his authority, gives tho name of 
the Gujarat prince as Snltan Bahadur 
who reigned from 1526 to l.o36. He was 
succeeded by Sultan Mal^mud in tho 
latter year. The names Macchu and 
Bhanu have several variants in the notes 
to the text. They do not appear in 
Bloohmann’s list of musicians at p. 
612. Bayley in his “ Histo^'y of Gujarat,” 
speaks of a minstrel called Bacchu 
attached to Sultan Bahadur’s conrt, 
who was taken before Humaydn on the 
capture of Manda in 1535. The Em- 
peror bad given orders for a general 
massacre, but being told that this mnsi- 
oian had not his equal in Hindustan, he 
was directed to sing and so charmed 


tho royal car, tliat ho was given a 
dress of honour and aftaclicd to tho 
conrt. llo subseiiui'iitly fied to SuHAn 
Bahadur wl»o was so rejoiced at his 
return that lie declared his every wish 
fulfilled and sormw banished from his 
heart. Bayley notes that tho name is 
variously written and that it soems to be 
oithor Bacchu or Chiitn. Wilhml mentions 
tho following ns tho most ronownod of 
the Nd^aka or masters ; Gnpnl, a native of 
the Dekhan who flonrished under Snl^sn 
Ahbrddin ; his contemporary Amir 
Khnsran of DeDii ; Snltan Hosain Shark! 
of Jonnpur ; Raja Man Singh of Gvalior, 
and “ Byjoo, Bhoonoo, Pandveo, Bnksoo 
and Lohung. The fonr following lived 
at the time Raj Ah Man of Gnaliar,— 
Jarjoo,Bhugwan, Dhoondhee and Daloo.” 

^Among these names, tho spelling of 
which I Icav^ nnaltcrcl!, Bhoono fl »wtf d 
Bnksoo aro evidently tho two mentioned 
in the text. Ilis list contains other 
names which I need not here record. 

8 Willard calls the Dhurpid the 
heroic song of Hindustan, the subject 
being frequently the recital of the memo- 
rable actions of their heroes, and also 
treating of love and even of trifling and 
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oinations of lore and its wondrous efects upon the heart. In the Dekhan 
these songs are expressed in their language by the term Ghind^ and consist of 
three or four lines, and are chiefly laudatory. In the Tilanga and Carnatic 
dialects they are called Bhruva^ and their subject is erotio. Those of Bengal 
an tcalled Bangula^ and those of Jounptir, Ohufkala, while the songs of 
De^i are called haul and tardna^ These last were introduced by Amir 
Khf^ raUf of Dehli, in concert with ^mit and Tafdr, and by combining the 
sev styles of Persia and India, form a delightful variety. The songs 
of J bura are called Bis/m-pady (Vishnu-pada) consisting of four, six and 
eiglf- ines, sung in honour of Vishnu. Those of Sind are styled Kami and 
"are amatory. .‘_Thgja in the dialect are called Lahchdn, and 

are the composition of Biddyd-pat, and ifr-t^'^iaracter highly erotic. In Labor 
and the adjacent parts, they are called Ghhand; those of Gujarat, Jdkri} 
The war songs and heroic chants called Karkhay they term^Sddaray and 
these consist also of four, six, and eight lines, and are sung in various 
dialects. 

Besides these that have been named, there are numerous other modes, 
amongst which are the following : — 

Sdrang; Pdrhi ; Bhandh'i; Bdmkali; Kurdiy (which His Majesty has 
Btjled Sttghrdi) 8uha; Desahdla end Ddsdkha, 

The third is celled Prakirnddhydya or a chapter of miscellaneous rules 
and treats of Aldpay^ which is of two kinds. (1). Bdgdlapay the dere- 


frivolous topics. Its origin ho ascribes 
to Kajft Man Singh whom he calls the 
father of Dhurpad singers. He des- 
cribes it as having four tuks or strains : 
more correctly, rhythmic cadences or 
lines as Abul Fazl expresses it. They 
are severally named like the divisions of 
the aldpa in Sir S. M. Tagore’s “ Six 
Principal Ragas,” p. 39, Two of these 
Lkwrpadft are given in t^p Brajbihdr of 
Nar&yan Swami, one being in thd Sarang 
mode. Specimens of others will be fonnd^ 
84r Sdjar of Sdr ,p&8, a contem- 
porary of Akbar. Chind in the text 1 
Bospect to be an error for Chhand, 
(Sansk. Chhandaa) a sacred hymn and 
also a mnsioal measure; Dhrava signi- 
ftes the introductory stansa or recurring 
verse of a poem or song repeated as a 
lefraim . Ohulkala is a jest or pleasantry 
Ipd jtiMse SQSigB resemble pit^Uy the 


ancient Fescennine verses designed to 
oatuh the coarse and indelicate hnmonr 
of the mob. The Bishan-pad according 
to Willard, was introduced by the blind 
{hir) poet and musician Bur Das, His 
name occurs in Blochmann’s list, p. 617, 
I. Of Sdmit and Tatar I find no men- 
tion. Some of these singers came from 
Mashhad, Tabriz, Kashmir, and from 
beyond the Oxus. 

1 By Willard, Zikriy a much more 
probable name, as they are on the sub- 
ject of morality. This class of religions 
song was introduced into Hindnstan by 
Kali MahmM. Y. Willard’s treatise on 

The Music of Hindustan.” 

3 Probably to change the ominous 
name, Kurdiy signifying stocks for the 
feet, and Bughrdiy beauty or grace. 

3 Sir 8. M. Tagore explains in his 
* Six Principal Rsgas,” that it is a pr^ 
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lopment of the rdga^ commonly termed (in Persian) add and tasarruf^ and 
(2). Bdj^d\6/pa: which comprises the metrical settinfj of the words to the 
air Q-nd their vocal expression. 

The fourth, or Prahandhddhydya^iB on the art of composing a rhythmic 
measure to vocal music. It consists of six mombcrs, viz. (1), 

(Seara, (notes as n, &c., taken at tlieir proper pitch). (2). Viruda^ 
panegyric, (3). Pada, name of its object. (4). Tend, a cadence of 
notes on a symbolic standard, as tena, tend, and tho modulation of the 
lines. (5). Pdf a, the continuous imitation of sounds (proceeding from 
percussion instruments) as tena, tend, vutnd, i^o., fiom thieo lettois to 
twenty, in a specific order as a supplementary guiding measure. (0). 
Tala, rhythm expressed by beat. If tlie whole six members be present, 
the composition (pnibawd/ifl) is called uu'dnit;^ if one less, it is termed 
dnandm; if two less, dqnim ; if three less, hhdvam, and if four loss, 
tardvali ; but with only two it does not (commonly) occur. 


tice with singers, before commencing a 
song, to develop tlio character of tho rt'nja 
by means of gamahna, and tanas. This 
is called aldpn in which tho notes pccu* 
liar to tho rdgu are sung ns a prelude 
to show its character. There is no lixed 
rule as to the time, but it should ho in 
general keeping with the whole move- 
ment. Willard calls it a rhapsodical em- 
bellishment which after going through a 
variety of ad libitwn passages, rejoins the 
melody without interfering with it, the 
musical accompaniment keeping time 
throughout,— those passages are not 
essential to the melody but introduced 
as grace notes, according to the fancy of 
the singer, but restricted to the charac- 
teristic notes of tho melody and to its 
time. On account of tho brevity of tho 
melodies in general, a singer of preteii- 
siona does not go through the song more 
than once in its simple form, but on its re- 
petition, introduces these embellishments 
to avert monotony, v. Capt. Day 8 
“Husio of Southern India,” p. 41. 

I Pada technically is a sentence formed 
of words having a meaning. . Tena, 
meaningless words used by singers to 
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exhibit tho air alone, nnaocompaniod by 
words. Tho six members of tho Oita 
may bo thus hrielly exemplified 
1st {Svara), sa, ga, fi, sa, 

2iid {Viruda), Thou art my God. 

3rd (Pada), I look to thoo. 

4th (Telia), Telia, nn, to, na. 

5th (Fn'/a), Dha, Uhin, Kath, Thogo. 
()th (Tala), boats by hand at equal in- 
tervals. 

Tho sounds commonly sung nro dha 
kath, fhege, dhrigra, ijhena, trikat, &c., 
imitative of tho rosonanco of tho in- 
strument, ns analogous sounds might 
bo employed in English, I must lioro 
onco more express my obligation to 
tho courteous aid of Jh'ibii HiiradA 
Prasada Gluililia whoso knowledge of 
the theory of Western, and both the 
a theory and jiraetice of Hindu musio 
has been at nfy sorvieo both in hiiflPTif- 
ings and his practical explanation of them 
on the instrument of which ho seems ft 
master. 

i Abul Fazl writes, raiedani and 
dnadani. 1 follow the 8. D. Sir S. M. 
Tagore makes tdla synonymoni with 
chhandat, or metre, and gaidiog its more- 
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These four adhydyas treat of the varions refluements of melody. 

The fifth is Tdlddhydya^ on the nature and quantity of the musical 
beats. 

The sixth is Vddyddhydyaf on the various musical instruments. These 
are of four kinds. 

(1). Tata, stringed instruments. (2). Vitata, instrnments over 
which skin is stretched. (3). Ghana, all that gives resonance by the 
concussion of two solid bodies. (4). Suskira, wind instruments. 

The First Kind, or Stringed Instruments, 

The Yantra^ is formed of a hollow neck of wood a yard in length, at 
each end of which are attached the halves of two gourds. Above the 
neck are sixteen frets over which are strung five steel wires fastened 
irely at both ends. The low and high notes and their variations are 
iuced by the disposition of the frets. 

The Vina (Hindi. Bin) resembles the Yanfra, but has three strings. 

The Kinnar resembles the 7/na, but with a longer finger-board and has 
three gourds and two wires.* 

The Sar-vind is also like the Vind but without frets. 

The Amriti has the finger-board shorter than the Sar-vind, and a small 
gourd below the upper side, and one steel wire upon which all the scales 
may be played. 

The Babdh^ has six strings of gut, but some have twelve and others 
eighteen. 


ment. The beat conforms to the variety 
of the metre, upon the rhytlimio feet of 
which is baseil, as with the Greeks, their 
musical measure. Willard limits the 
variety of bents now practised to ninety* 
two, the musical valnes of which he 
tabulates. Tala^ the rhythm, is not to be 
confounded with laya^ musical ti^gie pro- 
perly so called, divided into slow [vtlam- 
h«ta), moderate {madhya)f and quick, 
(druta), with which the beats accord. 
The bare are measured by mdtras, or 
prosodial quantity of vowels (v. p, 223) of 
whioh the divisions are explained by Sir 
8* M. Tagore in his work on the JRdgaSf 
p. 44, if. Cf. Capt. Day’s ’’Music of 
Bouthem India,” Chaps. II and lY. 

; I Yontra (Hindi Jantra) signifies an 


instrument of any kind. I do not any- 
where find mention of a particular musi- 
cal instrument under this name. 

* A coloured drawing of this instru- 
ment, as well Rs of the Vhd and most 
,of those mentioned in the text, will be 
found in Capt. Day’s superb volume. 
The plates, besides their utility as illus- 
trations, are artistically beautiful and a 
description of the instrument accom- 
panies each. The Icinnar is called in 
Sansk. Kinnari r/pd, varieties of which 
are detailed in the S. Ratnakdra. 

8 This name, if not the instrument, is 
of Arabian 6rigin. Specimens of the Ra- 
bdb, as well as of the ^dn4n, the lute and 
other instrnments are given in Lane’s 
*’ Modern Egyptians,” Chap. XVIII. 
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The 3arnmi4(iU is like the Kduun. It has tweiitj-oae strings, some of 
steeli sQme of brass, and some of gut. 

The Sdrangi is smaller than the Bahdb and is plnyod like the Qhichak^ 

The Pindk, called also Sur^hatdna^ is of wood about the length of a how 
and slightly bent. A string of gut is fastened to it and a hollow cup in- 
verted, is attached at either end. It is played like the Qhichak, but in the 
loft hand a small gourd is held which is used in playing. 

The Adhati^ has one gourd and tw’o wires. 

The Kingara^ resembles the Vtn&^ but has two strings of gut and 
smaller gourds. 

The Second Kind of Instrimmts. 

The Pdkhdwap is made of a thick shell of wood shaped like a niy- 
robolan and hollow. It is over a yard in length and if clasped round the 
middle, the fingers of the two hands will meet. The ends are a little 
larger in circumference than the mouth of a pitcher and are covered with 
skin. It is furnished with leather braces which are strairied, as in the 
nakdra or kettle-drum, and four pieces of wood, under a span in length, are 
inserted (between the shell and the braces) on the left side and servo to 
tune the instrument. 

The Awaj is made of a hollow piece of wood, and might be descj’ibod 
as two kettle-drums joined at the reverse ends and their heads covered 
with skin and braced with thongs. 

The Duhnl^ (drum) is well-known. 

The Dhadda is like the Dnhul but very small. 

The Ardhdwaj is half the size of the Awaj, 

The Duff or taraboui’iuc,^ is well-known. 


1 Capt, Day writes the name iSiara- 
Mdndala, and calls it the Kdnun or In- 
dian Dalcimer, the strings of brass and 
steel, and occasionally got, and played 
with two plectra worn on the finger-tips. 

2 This is a kind of Persian Into. A 
specimen of the Sdrangi^ or fiddle, will be 
found in Day. 

& Yar. Adhauti, or Adfwti. 

* In the Dictionaries Kingri. 

^ One of Capt. Day’s plates represents 
this drum under the name of the 
Vfidang by which it is best known in 
Southern India. The two heads are 
tnned to the tonic, and fourth or fifth. 


The centre of the smaller head is coated 
with a composition of rosin, oil, and wax 
and an embroidered cloth is commonly 
stretched over the upper side of the shell 
as an ornanKnt. It is beaten by the 
hands, finger-tips and wrists, and is well 
a enough known throughout India. 

® This is the Persian cqaivalonHrr dSlk 
ordinary jphdl of Hindustan. 

7 Capt. Day describes it as an octagon 
frame of wood, aboat 6 inches deep and 
3 feet in diameter, covered on one side 
with skin and strained by means of a net- 
work of thin leather thongs. It is struck 
with the fingers of the right bwd, and 
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The JChanjari is a tambourine smaller than the Daf, but with oymbals, 
and its surface is about the size of a pitcher.^ 

The Third Kind of Instruments, 

The Tala is a pair of brass cymbals like cups with broad mouths. 

Tlie Kath Tdla^ or castanets, are small and fish-shaped. The set con- 
sis ts of four pieces, of wood or stone. 

The Fourth Kind of Instruments, 

The Bhahnuf called in Persian Surnd, 

The Mashh, or bagpipe, is composed of two reeds® perforated according 
to rule and attached (to the bag). It is called in Persian Nai-ambdn, 

The Murli is a kind of flute. 

The Upang is a hollow reed a yard long, the upper part of which has a 
hole in the centre in which a reed is inserted. 

The seventh is Nrityddhydya^ or the art of dancing. 

On the Glasses of Singers. 

Having cursorily reviewed the subject of vocal and instrumental 
music, I turn to a brief raention of their musicians. 

The chanters of the ancient hymns which were everywhere the same, 
were called Vaikdras^ and their teachers were styled Sahakdras. The Ka- 
IdantSf or more commonly Kaldvanis or bards, are well known, and sing the 
Bhurpad, 

The Bhddhis are the Punjabi singers who play upon the Dhadda and 
the Kingara. They chiefly chant the pmises of heroes on the field of battle 
and lend fresh spirit to the fight. The Katvivdls^ ai’e of this class, but 


ja thin switch hold porpendicnlarly over 
it by the fingers of the left is made to 
strike the instrument at intervals, accord- 
ing to the time. It has no cymbals. 

t It is a wooden hoop Sror 9 iuohes in 
diameter and 3 or 4 inches deep, bored 
out of the solid. In the hoop are three, 
slits containing praces of motal 
strung together which clash as the 
tambourine is shaken. 

S They are both Persian words, the 
Bhahndt or Shahndi, being literally the 
king-pipe, a kind of clarion or oboe. 
The word Suma \Lm is also written 

uV- 


8 The smaller of tho two pipes is nsed 
to inflate the bag which is made of the 
skin of a kid. It is used merely as a 
drono j tho holes in tho pipe are wholly or 
partially stopped with wax to tune the 
instrument to pitch. Tho drone is of 
oano, mounted in a stock of the same 
material which contains the reed. The 
whole rood is in ono piece. Black wax is 
nsed to make the instrument wind-tight. 
It is also called imti-upanga. Day’s 
“ Musio of Southern India.” Plate XVI. 

4 The intensive adjectival form from 
kaul ( (JjS and signifies the profes- 
sional chanters and story-tellers. 
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fling mostly after the Dehli and Jounpui* stylo, and Persian verses in the 
same Banner. 

" The HufMyah men play upon tlio Huruk^ which is also called Awajy 
and the women the Tdla^ and they also sing. Formerly they chanted the 
Karkhay but nowadays only the Dhtirpady and the like. Hifany of the wo- 
men add great beauty to their musical accomplishments. 

The DafzaUy or tambourine player. The l)hMhi women chiefly play 
on the Baf and the JDukuly and sing the Bhurpail and the Suhld on occa- 
sions of nuptial and birthday festivities in a very ncoompHshod manner. 
Formerly they appeared only before assemblies of women but now before 
audiences of men. 

The Sezdah-tdlL The men of this class have largo drums, and the 
women, while they sing, play upon thirteen pairs of talus at once, two being 
on each wrist, two on the joint of each elbow, two on the junction of the 
shoulder blades,^ and two on each shoulder, one on the breast arjd two on 
the fingers of each hand. They are mostly from Gujarat and MAIwah. 

The Nafwas exhibit some graceful dancing, and introduce various styles 
to which they sing. They play upon the Pakhdwujy the Itahdh and the 
Tdla. 

The Kirtaniya are Brahmans, whose instruments are such iis wore iu 
use among the ancients. They dress up smooth-faced boys as women 
and make them perform, singing tlio praises of Krishna and reciting his 
acts. 

The Bhagatiya have songs similar to the above, but fhey dress up in 
various disguises and exhibit extraordinary mimicry. Tlioy perform at 
night. 

The Bliahvayya^ resemble the last-named, but they exhibit both by 
night and day. Sitting and standing in the compass of a copper dish called 
in Hindi, thdliy they sing in various modes and go through wonderful per- 
formances. 

The Bhdnd play the Buhul and Tdla and sing and mimic men and 
animals. ^ 

The Kanjari: The men of this class play the PaJchdwajy the Rahdb 
and the Tdluy while the women sing ahd dance. His Majeity calls^tin^n 
Kanchants.^ 


^ The words used are dilw and 

both of which signify shoulder-blade. I 
am unable to understand any other ar- 
rangement of the cymbals. 

* So the text, bat in the Diction- 


aries, Bhavaiyd, a dancer or itory- 
teller. 

S The term is synonymons with Iratpa 
in the lowest sense of this word, from 
the common p^fession or practice of the 
class. 
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The Nats are rope-dancers, and perform wonderfnl acrobatic feats. 
They play on the T&la and JDuhul. 

The Bahu’fupt exhibit their mimicry by day : youths disguise themselves 
as old men so successfally that they impose upon the most acute obser- 
vers. 

The Bdzigar performs wonderful feats of legerdemain and by his 
dexterous conjuring deceives the eye. For instance, one will carry an 
enormous stone on his back, or they will appear to cut a man into pieces and 
then restore him to his natuial state. 

Their extraordinary performances are beyond desciiption and each of 
them affects a special style of vocal accompaniment. 

The Alchara 

is an entertainment held at night by the nobles of this country, some of 
whose (female) domestic servants are taught to sing and play. Four pretty 
women lead off a dance, and some graceful movements are executed. 
Four others are employed to sing, while four more accompany them with 
cymbals: two others play the pakhdwaj^ two the upang^ while the Delchan 
rahdbf the vM and the yantra^ are each taken by one player. Besides 
the usual lamps of the entertainment, two women holding lamps stand 
near the circle of porforraers. Some employ more. It is more common for 
a band of these natwds to bo retained in service who teach the young slave- 
girls to perform. Occasionally they instruct their own girls and take them 
to the nobles and profit largely by the commerce. 

His Majesty has a considerable knowledge of the principles explained 
in the Sangtta and other works, and what serves as an occasion to induce a 
lethargic sleep in other mortals, becomes to him a source of exceeding 
vigilance. • 

Gaja Sdstra 

ia the knowledge of elephants and all that concerns their various peculiari- 
ties, their care and health and the causes and symptoms of sickness and 
its remedies. 

, S*dlihoira^ 

o^v^erinary surgery, ^is the knowledge of all that appertains to the horse 
and its treatment. 

Vdstuka 

is the science of architecture and its characteristics. 

Sdpa 

treats of the art of cookery and the properties of food. 
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18 the science of state-craft. As it behoves a monarch in the governance 
of the interior spirit, to avoid the evil results of desire and anger, similarly 
the administration of temporal affairs is guided by observance of the 
like conduct. The principal occasions of unruliness of desires which 
cause the downfall of princes, are said to bo ton:— (1). The pursuit of 
game. (2). Dicing. (8). Sleep. (4). Consorionsness. (5). Inter- 
course with women. (6). Singing i songs. (7). Dancing. (8). The 
society of musicians. (9). Wine. (10). Solitude. 

The chief sources of the calamities of anger are : (1). Confiscation 
of property. (2). Ungraciousness iu acknowledgment of benefits. (.3). Be- 
traying a secret. (4). Unmindfulness of the service of dependents. (5). 
Abusive language. (6). Unjust suspicion. (7). Taking life without due 
deliberation, and the like. (8). Publishing (ho faults of others. 

It is incumbent on monarchs to live free from the baneful conse- 
quences of desire and anger and not to sully their dignity with these 
eighteen sources of crime. If they are unable to avoid them altogether, 
they should never transgress duo measure in their regard. They say that 
a prince should be God-fearing, circumspect and just, compassionate and 
bountiful, recognising virtue and the distinctions of rank and merit. Ho 
should be courteous in speech, kindly in aspect and condescending in his 
manner. Ho should bo ever ambitious of extending his dominions, 'ind should 
protect his subjects from the exactions of revenue-officers, from thieves, 
robbers and other evil-doers. He should proportion the punishment to 
the offence and bo firm of purpose and yet clement. His intelligencers 
should be appointed from among men of trust and sagacity. He should 
never despise bis enemy nor be rcmi.ss in vigilance nor bo proud of his 
wealth and power. He should not admit to his court venal and corrupt 
designers. A king resembles a gardener and should carry out, in regard 
to his subjects, the course pursued in the care of his garden by the other, 
who puts away thorns and weeds and keeps his flower-beds in good order, 
allowing no depredations from without. In the same way a prince should 
transfer to the frontier of his dominions the turbulence of tho seditions, 
and free the courts of his palace from their macjiinationt^ and al|p”' M) 
other evil designers to euter them. The gardener, likewise, from time to 
time, prunes the redundancy of leaf and branch ou his trees, so the king 
should isolate from each other the more powerful nobles whose friends 

t I am not sore of tbjs interpretation priate, and Viiller admits this signiiloa- 
of From the oontext, the tion of in his lexicon, 

meaning 1 have given is the most appro- 
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and dependents are dangerously numerous. The gardener also invigo- 
rates his weak saplings with water, and the king should similarly sustain 
with beneficence his impoverished soldiery. 

The king should choose a circumspect person of exemplary piety, 
courteous in disposition, vigilant, zealous, and masterful, reading the signs of 
the times and divining the intentions of his lord, and ready of speech, and 
in consultation with him, provide for the spiritual and temporal affairs of 
bis kingdom. But if he finds himself physically unable to carry on these 
duties, he should entrust their complicated direction to him. In impor- 
tant affairs he should not consult with many advisers, because the qualifica- 
tions necessary in such cases are fidelity, breadth of view, fortitude of 
spirit, and perspicacity, and the union of these four priceless virtues in any 
one man is uncommonly rare. Although some statesmen of former times 
consulted with men of a different stamp with the intention of acting di- 
rectly contrary to their advice, in the majority of cases this course did not 
answer and many disasters were the consequence, for this special reason, 
that it is difticult to efface from the mind the suspicions aroused by tho 
insinuatious of cowardly, unprincipled, short-sighted and base men. 
Former princes adopted tlio pmctice of selecting from four to eight 
intelligent counsellors with the qiialincations above-mentioned, under tho 
presidency of one of their iinml)cr. Tim opinion of each of these was sepam- 
tely taken on matters concerning tho welfare of tho State and tho reve- 
nues, after which they were assembled in consuUalion and their several 
opinions carefully weighed w'ithont disclosing the author. 

Further, a prince is in need of a faithful attendant, a profound astro- 
loger, and a skilful physician. Ills wide experience will enable him 
to sui round himself with friends, to maintain a well-appointed force, and 
to fill his treasury. Ho will portion out his dominions and entrust them 
to just and circumspect governors, and unit© them in a befitting co-opei-a- 
tion of government. Ho is zealous in the construction and provision of 
his fortresses and careful in their maintenance. 

With his equals ijp power he is on terras of amity aud concord and 
exacts tribute from the weak. Ho sows dissensions in the armies of one 
more powerful than himself by skilful intrigue, or failing this, he conci* 
lialel' him with present. As long as possible ho avoids liostilities with 
all, but when war is inevitable, ho enters upon it with fearlessness and 
vigour and upholds his honour. Ho sliould consider a prince whose ter- 
ritories are conterminous with his own, as his enemy though he be pro- 
fuse in demonstmtious of friendship. With one whose country is situated 
next beyond, he should form an alliance. With a third more remote, 
he should avoid all intercourse whether hostile or friendly. 
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After tbe above manner have stAtesmen laid down rules of govern- 
ment, snggesting approved modes of conduct and enforcing them with 
numerous happy illustrations, all of which are reforrible to the qualities 
of wisdom, recognition of merit, bravery, good temper, reserve in speech, 
seal, and benevolence. 


Vyamhara 

or 

The Administration of Justice, 

The learned among the Hindus say that litigation in its various kinds 
falls under eighteen titles,^ for each of which there is a separate course 
of procedure, viz, — (1). Non-payment of debt. (2). Deposits. (3). 
Sale without ownership. (4). Disputes in partnership. (5). Reclaiming 
a gift. (6). Disputes between master and servant regarding wages, 
under which head are included labourers and such as work for hire. (7). 
Default of revenue by the cultivator. (8). Recision of purchase be- 
tween buyer and seller. (9). Mulcts on herdsmen. (10). Roundary 
disputes. (II). Slander. (12). Assault. (13). Theft. (14). Vio- 
lence with bloodshed. (15). Adultery. (16). Altercation between man 
and wife. (17). Inheritance. (18). Gambling disputes. 

The king in his judicial character must erect his tribunal facing tho 
east. He must conduct the duties of his oflice in person, and if ho cannot 
always himself attend to them, ho must delegate his authority to a wise, 
fearless and pnin.staking deputy. 

The plaintiff is termed Vudin and tho defendant Prnti-vadin, A child 
under twelve years of age may not be summoned to court, nor one who 
is drunk ; nor one crazy, nor one who is sick or engaged in tho sorvioe of 


^ Abnl Fail’s authority soenia to bo 
the “ Ordinances of Manu ” of which the 
8th chapter deals with Ciril and Criminal 
law. The 3rd verse runs thus— “ Day 
by day (he should judge) separately 
(cases) under the 18 titles by reasons 
(drawn) from local usage and the trea- 
tises." Burnell, Ed. Hopkins. Tho lat- 
ter observes that these titles are not 
part of the original system of law ; it 
appears only in the smfitist and its later 
development is easily traced. The 
eighteen titles are somewhat differently 
worded in Mann, and I give them for 
comparison. Non-payment of debt} 
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pledges ; sale without ownership ; part- 
nership and non-dolivory of what has 
been given ; non-pHynient of wages i 
breach of contract ; revocation of salo 
(and) pnrchlRio ; disputes between mas- 
ter and servant ; diMpiites nhont boiind- 
arics ; assault (and) slajider j theft ; vio- 
lence ; ndnltthry ; tho law betwcMfli roan 
Rod woman ; partition ; dicing ; games 
with animals." By tho latter is signi- 
fied betting on them in fights, and under 
adultery is probably included ilHoit in- 
tercourse in general. I do not observe 
any rule regarding the positioa of tbo 
tribunal. 
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the State, nor a woman withont relations, or of high family, or who has 
recently given birth to a child. A discreet person should be oommis* 
sioned to interrogate in such cases, or they should be brought into the 
royal presence. 

The plaintiff’s statement is taken down in writing, with the date of 
the year, month, and day, and the names of the two parties and their an- 
cestors for three descents, and many other particulars. The reply of the 
defendant is then recorded and both their statements are carefully investi- 
gated. The plaintiff is then asked for any documentary evidence and for 
his witnesses. These should not be fewer than four, though some allow 
only three, and even one is considered suf^cient if he be a person of 
known vei’acity. 

A child under five may not serve as a witness, nor a man broken down 
with age. The evidence of a Sfudra is only available for a S^udra, and 
that of a handicraftsman for one of his own trade. The evidence of a 
blind man may not be taken, nor of one who is deaf, or diseased, or drunk, 
or crazy, nor of a gambler, nor of a notorious evil-liver, nor of one op- 
pressed by hunger and thirst, nor of an angry man, nor of a thief, nor of 
one who is being taken to execution. For women, women should serve as 
witnesses. A friend may not witness for a friend, nor an enemy against an 
enemy, nor partners for each other. In all oral litigation, dryness of the 
lips, and biting them, and licking the sides of the mouth, alteration of voice 
and change of colour, should bo taken into consideration as collateral proof. 

In all suits these conditions of evidence are impemtive except under 
titles eleven to fourteen. 

If there bo no documentary evidence or witnossos, the judge must 
decide to the best of his ability, with caution and prudence ; but if be cannot 
discover the facts of the case, he must cause the plaintiff or, as some say, 
either of the two parties, Vs he thinks best, to undergo the ordeal.^ TJiia 
ip of eight kinds. 

The first kind. The man is weighed and taken out of the scales, and 
after some prayers and^ incantations, he is again weighed. If his scale 
rises, his claim is allowed, but an even balance or his scale preponderating, 
are proofs of its falsehood, Some ^authorities say that the balance is 
riff9F^even. I’his ordeul is only for Brahmans. 

'The second kind. Seven or nine circles are drawn with a distance of 
sixteen fingera’ breadth between each periphery. The person is then 


I The word is oafH, a translation of 
the Sanskrit lapatAa, whioh means also 
erdeal. It is an asseveration by impre- 


osting onrses on the head of the taker of 
the oath. In this ease, ordeal is eri« 
dentljr the true signification. 
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batlied and religions ceremonies and incantations, as above described, are 
gone through. His two hands are then rubbed over with rice-bran, and 
seven green leaves of the pipal-tree {Ficus religiosa) are placed upon them 
and bound round seven times with raw silk. A piece of iron, weighing 
sm and heated red-hot, is then placed upon the IcavcR which, thus 
heated, he carries and advances taking one step between each circle, till, on 
arriving at the last, he throws the iron down. If there is no sign of a 
burn, his word is accepted. If the iron fall from his hands mid-way, he 
must begin again. 

The third kind. The person is made to stand in water up to his navel 
and dips under with his face to the cast. Then, from a bow measuring 
106 fingers breadth, a reed arrow without an iron point, is shot off so that it 
shall fly with the wind and a fast runner is sent to fetch it. If he can 
keep under water from the time the shaft is loosed till the runner returns 
with it, his cause is declared just. This ordeal is especially for the Vai^ya 
caste. 

The fourth kind. Seven barley corns of a deadly poison arc administered 
in the spring season {Vasanta)^ or five in the heats {Onshnd)^ or four in 
the rains (Faw/ia), six in the autumn {Sanul)^ and seven in the winter 
{ITainianta], These are to be mixed with thirty-three times the quantity of 
clarified butter and given to the man after certain incantations. The 
face of the patient must be towards the south, and the person who admi- 
nisters must face the east or north. If during a period in which the 
hands may bo clapped 600 limes, the poison does not take effect, his truth 
is proved. Antidotes are then given to him to prevent any fatal effects. 
This ordeal is peculiar to the S'udra caste. 

The fifth kind. An idol is first washed, and after worship is paid to 
it, incantations are pronounced over the water it was washed with, and 
three mouthfuls of it are given to the person under ordeal. If no misfor- 
tune happens to him within a fortnight the justness of his cause is 
acknowledged. 

The sixth kind. Rice of the class called is placed in an earthen 
vessel and kept all night. Incantations are next morning pronounced 
over it, and the person is made to eaifPit while facing the e^st. He is then 
required to spit upon a leaf of the pipal {Ficus reltgiosa)^ or the bTtojpatra 
{Betula bhqjpatra).^ If there should be any marks of blood, or the corners 
of the mouth swell, or symptoms of ague supervene, the untruth of bis 
case is inferred. 

t Produced in the reins, and so called > 1 am indebted to Dr. King for this 
beoanse it ripens in 60 days from the name, 
time of sowing. 
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The seventh kind. An earthen or stone vessel is taken, measar< 
ing sixteen fingers in length and breadth, and fonr fingers deep. Into 
this forty dams weight of clarified butter or sesame-oil is ponred and brought 
to boiling point, and one mdsha of gold, which is equal to four surkhs^ is 
thrown into the boiling-oil. If the person can take oat the gold with 
two fingers without being scalded, his cause is just. 

The eighth kind, A symbol of Dharmay or Innocence, is fashioned 
of silver, and one of Adharma^ or Guilt, of lead or iron ; or the former word 
is written on a piece of a white cloth, or a leaf of the hhoj tree, and the 
latter on a piece of black cloth, and these are put into a jar which has 
never held water. The person under ordeal is then told to draw out 
one of these. If the symbol of innocence is drawn out, his cause is just. 
This ordeal is applicable in dotermining the righteousness of all four 
castes. 

If a suit cannot be decided in one day, bail is taken ; and a second suit 
may not be brought against the same person till the first is disposed of. 
When a claim is proved, the plaintiff is put in possession, and a fine of an 
amount equal to the value of the suit is exacted of the defendant. If the 
plaintiff loses his cause, he pays doable the value of the suit. 

Having cursorily explained the procedure regarding suits, evidence 
and ordeal, I now as briefly record the mode of adjudication under the 
eighteen titles of law-suits. 

1. Non-payment of debt* If the debt be without deposit and the dispute 
be regarding the amount of interest, a Brahman shall pay two per cent, 
(per mensem), a Kshatriya three, a Vai4ya four, and a S^fidra five per cent. 
If there be security, only one-fourth of the above amounts are recoverable 
though a higher rate may have been agreed to. For risks by land- travel, 
up to ten per cent, is allowed, and not exceeding twenty-five per cent, 
for risks at sea. If interest has been agreed upon, and ten times the 
length of the stipulated period has elapsed, a claim shall not be allowed for 
more than double the principal.^ When the interest is paid on com, the 
sum of the interest and. principal should not be more than five times the 
principal. If the debtor is unable to pay, he must renew the obligation 
bringing the instrument* and witnesajs for its verification. 


1 That is the sum of interest phu 
prinoipal most not exceed twice the 
original debt. Aooording to Mann, five 
times the prinoipal is payable on com, 
fruit, wool apd draught animals. 

' t It is worth while noticing that the 
Sanakrit for this term karapam is trans- 


lated by Hopkins ‘proof,’ while stating 
in a note that the meaning 'document’ 
given by commentators is not neoessaiy 
and seems improbable. Tet this is 
exactly the translation of Abul Fasl, 
the word ' Sanad ’ employed by him signi- 
fying doenment or instrument. 
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2. Deposits. If the receiver of a deposit make use of it without 
the owner’s permission and delay its restoration when claimed, he shall 
forego half the interest due (in compensation). If ho deny the deposit 
and there be no documentary evidence or witnesses, the judge may pri* 
yately direct a third person to make a deposit with the same man and 
after some time to demand it back. If he acts as before, he sliall bo com- 
pelled to satisfy the first claim, or submit to trial by ordeal ; but if the 
pledge be stolen by a thief, or if it be burnt, or washed away by water, or plun- 
dered by an eneiny, restitution shall not bo made. If ho has dealt fraudu- 
lently with it, he shall make restitution and pay a similar amount os a fine. 

3. Sale without ownership. If a man claim possession of property, 
it sliall be restored to him free on proof of ownership, and the money 
taken back from the seller. And if it be sold privately or under its value, 
or by a person not entitled to do so, the judge shall fine the offender as he 
thinks proper. And if he brings forward the thief,* it shall not bo im- 
puted as the crime of a thief, but a fine shall be exacted from him as a thief. 

4. Partnership. If there be a dispute between partners and any 
formal deed of partnership exist and bo proved, it shall bo carried out 
in accordance with its terms ; otherwise the profit and loss shall bo divided 
according to the proportions of capital invested. If one of the partners 
dissipate the joint property or, without the consent of the other, remove it 
or otherwise fraudulently deal with it, he shall make it good to the other by 
a fine. Or if on >he other hand, he make a profit, ho shall not bo required 
to give more than one- tenth to his partner. If one of them is guilty of 
fraud, he shall be ejected from partnership and the interest duo to him 
shall be exacted by the judge. If one of the partners bo left in charge 
of the joint property and any deficiency or injury occurs through his neg- 
lect, he shall make it good. 

5. Eeclaiming a gift. If a gift is made under the influence of anger, 
sickness, grief, fear, or as a bribe, or in jest, it may be recalled : also what 
has been given by a child, or a drunken or crazy man. In other cases it 
may not be reclaimed. And if the gift be madewfor a future benefit or 
in exchange, it may not, under any pretence, be resumed. 

6. Wagesj Hire., Bent. If wages, Aire, or rent be received in advance, 


i Or '*if he appear a thief.” The 
elliptical langoage of the text can be un- 
deratood only by oompariaoo with the 
text of Hanu: verses 197-198 run as 
follows (197 ) ”If a man not beii% 
himself the owner, sells the property 
of another without the owner’s permis- 


sion, one shonld not allow him to be a 
witness, (since bo is) a thief (although) 
he may not think be is a thief. 

(198.) He shonld be held to a fine of 
600 papos if he is a near relation: if ha 
is not a near relation and has no esoose, 
be would inenr the fine of a thief.” 
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the agfrcomeut may not be violated. If it be broken, the offender shall be 
fined to the amount of double the sum ; but if the money has not been 
actually paid^ the fine shall extend only to the amount originally fixed. 
If a servant loses his master’s property, he must make good the equivalent, 
but if it be taken from him by violence, he is not liable to restitution. 

7. Revenue. If any one fall to pay the usual revenue, the whole of 
his effects shall be confiscated, and he shall be expelled the country. 

8. Purchase and sale. A purchaser may on the day of purchase re* 
turn the goods bought ; on the second day he may return them on a forfeit 
of a twentieth of their cost : on the third day, of a tenth, after which 
they cannot be sent back.^ But a maid-servant may be sent back within 
one month ; a slave, within fifteen days ; corn, within ten days ; jewels, 
within seven days ; cattle in general, within five days ; a milch-cow, within 
three days ; iron, within one day ; unless there be any stipulation to the 
contrary. The same conditions hold good with the seller, but he must sustain 
the loss in the same proportion as the excess payments of the purchaser in 
the opposite case. 

9. Herdsmen. If through the neglect of a herdsman a beast is lost or 
dies or is injured, he must make good the loss. If cattle eat a grain-crop near 
a village or city, the herdsman is not amenable to fine. Sown-fields should 
be distant from a small village four hundred cubits ; from one of moderate 
size, eight hundred, and from a large settlement, sixteen hundred cubits.* 
If the trespass should occur through the neglect of the keeper, he 
must pay the value of the crop destroyed, otherwise the owner of the 
cattle is responsible. For a buffalo, a camel or donkey the fine is seven 
mdshas of silver : for an ox, half the above ; for a sheep or goat, half the 
fine for an ox. If the beast lies down to eat, the fine is doubled. An ele* 
phant, a horse, as well as cattle set at liberty as an act of piety, (it being the 
custom, eleven days after the death of a Br&hman, thirteen days after 
the death of a Kshatriya, sixteen after that of a Yai^ya, and thirty after the 
death of a Bfidra, to lot loose eight or four bulls, or one bull with a number 
of cows after branding them in a special manner) or a cow that has lately 


* i Ar<)OTding to Mann, 222-23) he 
may return them within ten days, after 
which he cannot return them without 
being heavily fined. 

i ** Bound about every village there 
should be a strip of land one hundred 
bows or even three casts of a staff in 
width : around a city, it should be three 
timea as wide." Mann. YlII, 237. This 


land is intended for a common and not 
to be tilled. The staff is picked up 
after the first oast, and again as it falls, 
and so on three times. The strength of 
the oast might fitly be that of Polypoetes. 

rlt xoAa^va fiovtciKot 

'H whtrai 8iA jSevt AyiAaiaf. 

11. XXllI, 845. 
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calved, or animals that have strayed, are not amenablo to fine if they 
daiqngd the crops. The same rule applies to royal preserves > as to crops. 

10. Boundaries, Disputes regarding boundaries may bo adjudicated 
at any season save daring the rains.^ The owners of laud define their 
boundaries by barying charcoal, stones, potshcids, hair, bones, and tho 
like that do not perish even after a long time ; and sometimes a treo ^ is 
made the boundary. The judge determines the dispute on tho production 
of such evidence, and the witness of four, eight, or ton husbandmen, 
keepers,^ or hunters. 

The witnesses shall wear red garments, place earth upon their heads 
and wear a string of red flowers round their necks, and shall swear that 
their good deeds may lose all merit if they lie. If there bo no witnesses 
nor boundary mark, tho judgment of the king shall determine tho line. 

11, Slander, This is of throe kinds, vk— (1). Reviling another 
to his face. (2). By insinuation and suggestion. (3). Reviling his 
mother, sister, or such other improper language. For tho first two, if 
the abuse be from one of inferior towards one of a superior caste 
tho fine is twelve-and-a-half ddnis ; to an equal, half that sum ; towards 
an inferior, one-fourth. For the third kind, the fine is twenty-five ddww, if 
between equals, or if a Brdhman reviles a Kshatriya ; but fifty, if the abuse 
is from a Kshatriya to a Brahman. If a Yai^ya reviles a Briihman be 
is fined seventy-five dams^ but in the opposite case tho fine is twelvo- 
and-a-half. If a S^udra thus offends against a Brahman, ho is fined 
one hundred ddmsf a Brahman reviling a S^udra pays six-and-o-quartor. 


^ According to Mann, a oow with a 
oalf not ten dayiold, balls and also the oat- 
tieof the gods (i.s., ordained for saorilice) 
whether with or without a keeper, ought 
not to be punished. (The beast doing tho 
damage is always represented as paying 
penalty.) The keeper is not liable to 
fine if his cattle injure a grain-crop not 
enclosed, but in AtL cases tho value of 
the crop destroyed must bo paid io the 
owner of the field. Mann. V'lll. 241. 
The punctuation in the text is mislead- 
ing. 

> “If a dispute has arisen between 
two villages in regard to a boundary, 
the king should determino the boundary 
in the month of Jyaintha (middle of 
Ifay to middle of Juno) as the boundary 


marks are then very plain.” VIII, 24fi. 

^ Tho trees recommended aro the jicus 
Indka^ and Miyiosai butea /rondesa, 
bombax heptaphyllnin, and ralicarobuBtat 
palms and milky trees, as being conspi- 
cuons, or very enduring. Thickets of 
bamboo, pronopin gpicigera and trapa tts- 
pinom, aro ffiflio recommended. VlII. 
247. 

4 go I translate The men 

named by Manfi are hunters, bird^tch- 
ors, cowherds, fishermen, root-diggers, 
snake-catchers, gleaners, and other men 
who wander about tho woods. 

4 Corporal punishment is the punish- 
ment of this offence in *Hano,* and all 
the other fines fire heavier. 
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A Vai^ya reviling a Ksbatriya pays fiffcy, and the fine in the opposite case 
is twelve>and-a-half ; and the same proportion between a Vai4ya and a 
S^ddi’a. If one of the gods be reviled, or the king, or a Brilhman who has 
read the four Vedas, the fine is 540 d&m. If the abuse be directed 
against the people of a quarter, half of the above ; and one-fourth if 
against the inhabitants of the city. 

12. Assault This is of four kinds ; (1). Throwing earth, clay or 
filth upon any one. (2). Patting him in bodily fear by threatening him 
with the fist, a stick, or other weapon. (3). Striking with the hands 
or feet and the like. (4). Wounding with any weapon. • 

The first hind. In the first case, the fine is five ddms^ but if filth is 
thrown, ton, provided the parties are equals ; but twice as much if it be an 
inferior against a superior, and only half in the opposite case. 

The second hind. Threatening with the hand, &c., five ddms^ and 
(with stick or other weapon) between equals, eleven ; between superiors 
and inferiors, as above. 

The third kind. If the blow cause a swelling or pain in the limb, 270 
ddms. If by an inferior against a superior, the hand or foot, or other 
offending member shall bo cut off, or a suitable fine inflicted. In the ins- 
tance of a Ksbatriya against a Brahman, the fine is 540 ddms ; a Vai^ya 
against a Biihman, 1,080; a S^udra against a Brahman, 2,160; a Vai^ya 
against a Ksbatriya or a Sfudra against a Vai^ya 540; a S^ddra against a 
Kshatriya, 1,0^0; a Brdbman against a Ksbatriya, 135; or against a 
Vai4ya, 67J, or against a S^fidra, 33f ; a Kshaw iya against a Vai^ya, 135 ; 
against a S'ddra 67 - 3 -. 

The fourth kind. Between those of like caste if the skin be abraded, 
fifty ddms^ and if the flesh is cut, twenty tolahs of gold, and if a bone be 
broken, the offender is banished. If an inferior against a higher caste, 
the fine is doubled, and in the opposite case, it shall be a-half. If treat- 
ment is necessaij, the offender shall pay the expenses of medicine and 
daily ^keep ’ till the injured man be restored to health. 

In the case of at^heep, antelope^ and the like, if there be hurt, the 
fine is eigh Warns ; if it be rendei*ed useless, the value must be paid to 
the owner, wUb a fine of 125 ddtts; and twice as much, if it be killed. 
ior a^horse, oamel, or 6 z, the fine is also doable. When damage is done to 
valuable plants, the value must be paid to the owner and a fine of ten 
ddmSf but eight ddms if they be of small value.* 


t Different sorts of antelopes and deer, 
flamingoes and parrots, are " propitions " 
forest animals, and a fine imposed for 
killing them : also tke small animals, 
snob as oroirs, cats, *0. 


* Mann gires five times the mine of 
damage done to leather, wooden, or ear- 
then-ware, and to flowers, roots and 
fmit. 
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13. Theft. If any one steal above one liuiulrcd tolah of gold or 
silver or any valuables up to this amount, or more than 66j[ mufw of 
corn, or the child or the wife of any person of distinction, he shall be 
liable to the punishment of death. If the amount bo loss than one hundred 
and more than fifty tolah^ he 'shall suffer the loss of his hand. If fifty 
or less, he shall pay eleven times the amount as a fine. Tho same applies 
to com. In all cases the equivalent of tho amount stolon shall bo made 
good to tho owner, and if tho thief is unable to pay, ho shall work out tho 
amount in menial service. In other cases of theft, corponil punishment, 
imprisonment or fine, is at tho discretion of tho judge. 

14. Violence with bloodshed. If a man of inferior casto kill a man 
of a higher caste, the penalty is death. If a llrahman slay a llrahmnn, 
his entire estate shall bo confiscated, his head shaved, his forehead branded 
and he shall be banished from the kingdom. If a Jlrahman slayji Kshatriya, 
he shall pay a fine of 1,000 cows and a bull ; if he slay a Vai^ya, 100 cows 
and a bull, or if a S'udra, 10 cows and a bull. The same rule applies to 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyaa. If a S'udra slay a Sudra, ho shall bo fined 500 
cows and a bull, Jf tho murderer bo not found, tho people of the city, 
village, or quarter in which tho murder was committed shall produce 
some of his family or pay in default any fine that tho king may inflict. 

15. Adultery. Commerce between a woman and a man other than 
her husband, is of three kinds : ( 1 ). When they converse and jest together 
in private. (2). When a present is sent to tho house of tho other. (3). 
When they meet and criminal intercourse oiiHiies. In the second case, a 
fine may bo inflicted at tho discretion of tho king. The third is of two 
kinds, viz., with a maiden and one who is not a maiden. Tho former may l)e 
dishonoured ^ ^oAXw haKtvha y tvhi^rf roiowt^ rwl opyavo). Tho latter may 
be women who are guarded, or such os gad abroad.^ In each of those four 
cases it may occur with tho woman's consent or otherwise, and of theso 
eight, the criminality may take place between two of a like caste. In tho 
latter instance if it be a girl and she consent in all these oilences, and no 
force is offered on one side or resistance on the ^Tther,* tho man shall be 
eompelled to marry her whether ho will or no. In tho case of pollution 
and the like, he must pay a fine of ^00 dams. If ho violate her without 
her consent, he shall be put to death, but tho woman is not Imble to 
punishment; If he forcibly pollute her, he must suffer tho loss of his 


1 Hopkins translates ' wandering wo* 
men’ (Mann, VIII. 863), and snpposei 
them to be possibly Buddhistic nans. 
Sir W. Jones interprets 'female an* 

35 


choretsof an heretical religion.* Abnl 
Fail', rendering i. ij 
aboot toe streets ’ 

• The^ after is soperflaoaa. 
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fiogevs, and pay a fine of 600 ddmi. If the offender be a Brahman, he 
ahall be banished, but no other penalty is exacted.^ If the man be of 
higher caste, he shall be made to take her in marriage, eyen if he be 
unwilling, in which case an additional fine is imposed. If she be not a 
maiden, and both be of like caste, and she be gnarded,* and give her con- 
sent, the man is fined 270 dams, bnt if without ber consent, the fine shall 
be 540 ddms. If she be one need to gad abroad and consents, the fine is 
250 d4m ; if forced, 500. If the man be of higher caste, the fine in all 
oases shall be 250 ddms ; if of inferior caste, death is the penalty in every 
instsnee, and the ears and nose of the woman shall be ent off. 

16. Altercation between man and wife. If after marriage a man dis- 
covers any natural defect in his wife, he may put her away without remedy 
on her part, but the woman’s father shall be fined. If a man offer one 
daughter ia marriage and substitute .another in her place, he shall be 
compelled to give both. When a man has journeyed on a pilgrimage to holy 
shrines and is absent beyond the term agreed upon^ the wife shall wait at 
home for eight years whatever her position in life may be.^ If ho has gone 
abroad* for the sake of knowledge or fame or wealth, she shall wait six 
years : if he journeys to seek another wife, three years. At the expiration 
of these periods, she is at liberty to leave her husband’s house to obtain 
a livelihood. The husband on his return from abroad, if he wishes to put her 
away on account of her departure, is not permitted to do so. If the wife does 
not observe the condition of these periods, the husband is at liberty to put 
her away. If the husband fall sick and the wife does not minister to him, 
he may not, on his recovery, for this cause divorce her, but he may 
refuse intercourse with her for three months and deprive her of all that she 
possesses,^ after which period he shall be reconciled to her. With Brah- 
mans, divorce does not take plaice but a husband may avoid the sight and 
presence of his wife: her maintenance must nevertheless be continued. 
The wife may not take another husband. If he be guilty of great crimes 
or have any contagious disease, the wife is at liberty to separate from him. 
If a Brahman have a *jrife of each of the four castes, he shall assign 
them their respective social functions. In religious ceremonies, and person- 


1 *Let bim banish the offender from 
his realm with all his property seoore 
and his body unhurt.’ Sir W. Jones, 
Vlll. 880. 

8 Under the protection of her husbsnd 
or other reTaMve. 

8 One oommentator’s opinion is, that, 
after the eight years she must fol- 


low him. Another states that she may 
marry another husband. The former 
opinion, says Hopkins, rests on a later 
view of second marriages. 

8 Her ornaments and household fur- 
niture, her jewellery, her bed, and even 
her servanti* Hopkins, M. IX. 78 a. 
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ml atteDdmoce such as anointing with oil and adorning * him and similar 
duties, he must employ only his own caste. 

• 17. Inkeritanee. While a son lives, no other relation or kinsman 
shares the estate except the wife who is equal to the son. If there be 
neither son nor wife, the unmarried daughter inherits. If there bo also 
no daughter, the mother is the heir. 

If there be no mother, the father takes possession. 

If there be no father alive, his brother shall bo heir. 

In default of a brother, the brother’s son inherits. 

In default of a brother’s son, the estate is divided amougst the surviving 
kindred. 

If he leave no relations, the teacher inherits, or in default of the 
teacher, his fellow pupils.* 

In the absence of all those the estate lapses to the Crown.^ 

18. Gambling, Whosoever plays with false dice shall be banished. 
If he refuse to pay his stake, it shall bo taken from him, and of his win- 
nings, the king shall receive ono-touth,* and one-twcntioth shall bo taken 
for dues.^ 

To eaoh of those eighteen titles there are many illustrations, and con- 
dictiiig opinions are recorded. I content myself with this short exposition. 

The Four Periods of Religious Life. 

Having reviewed the various branches of learning in their scientilic 
aspects, 1 proceed to some account of their practical modes of life. 

Among the Brahmans, the period of individual life, after the intelli- 
gence is to some degree matured, is divided into four portions, to each of 

other animals (tunndhvnya), is Rbiit>ltttoIy 
^forbidden } play must be suppressed and 
gamesters banished or corporally pu- 
nished by aropntntion of hand or foot, 
Abul Fasl’s conditions mast apply to a 
later perio^B^hen gambling was made 
financdilly profliablu and royal gamb- 
ling-hoDses wore established and play 
without roy|l aathorfby ponajj^d by 
fine. V. Ibid, note 5. 225. IX. 

^ I conjeotare this inter- 

pretation. From there being a variant 
jl, I presome the reading is ques. 
tionable. It probably refers to a licence 
for the tables, orpermisaionto play. 


1 The duties of a Brdhman’s wife are 
to give food to beggar gaests, and attend 
to her part of tho aacrifioial propara- 
tiona. She bathes and adorns her hns- 
band, cleans his teeth and anoints him I 
and ainco she holds tho highest rank the 
gives him his food, drink, wreaths, clothes 
and ornaments. The text has as 

oneof herdaties; Iwonldread, for 

jiy 

> This order of inheritance is given 
by the commentary of Kullika,^. Hop- 
kins. IX. 187 n. 

* In Mann, gambling, whether by dice 
or with lifeless things (dyufa), or by 
matches between rams and oochs and 
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which is assigned its special important duties. These periods sovorally 
receive the name of Asrama. 

The First Period is the J5rafemfl-c^arya, or religious studentship. In- 
vestiture with the sacred thread is regarded by the Brahmans as the 
first principle of their creed, and the three superior castes do not acknow- 
ledge the right of due membership without it. With a Brahman it must 
be made in the eighth year, or if this auspicious time is suffered to elapse, 
it may be performed up to sixteen years of age. A Ksliatriya may bo 
invested between eleven and twenty. two years of age, and a Vaisya from 
twelve to twenty-four, but a Siidra is not considered a fitting recipient. 
It is imperative that the investiture should take place for each caste 
within the prescribed periods from which date the initiation is reckoned, 
otherwise there is exclusion from caste. The Brahman receives the sacred 
string front his father or teacher, and the two other castes from a Brahman. 
None but a Brahman may twist the string, and that which he wears for the 
firat time must bo twisted by his father or teacher or by himself. The 
teacher’s son has also the same privilege. Three strands, in length ninety- 
six times the circumforenco of the fist, are united and twisted, making a 
twist of nine strands. This is again folded into three without twisting 
and secured by a knot at each end. This is the sacred thread. It is 
placed on the left shoulder and carried across the body to the right side, 
and thus the length is from the shoulder to the thumb of the right hand. 
It is worn diagonally like a belt. A Brahman wears five together, the 
other two castes, but three. Some authorities say that a cotton thread 
is for the special use of the Brahman, woollen for the Kshatriya and 
hempen thread for tlio Vaissya. Similarly, a thong of deer-skin, three fin- 
gers in breadth, is worn with it but not of the same length. A Brahman 
uses the skin of the black autolOpo^, a Kshatriya the skin of any other kind 
of doer, and a Vaisya of a goat. At this period they also wear round 
the waist a girdle of a particular kind of grass called iu Sanskrit Mtmja 
(Saecharim Mm}a), 

He next learns tlRf which are certain words in praise of the 


I The Odyatrf verso is taken from the •• 
llig VlMa III. 62, and h repeated by 
every Brshman at his morning and even- 
ing devotions. From being addressed to 
the sun {SavUa) as generator, it is Also 
called Savitrl. The verse rnns 


Of the god-like snn this surpassing 
radiance we contemplate which excites to 
action onr intelligcnoo.’* This celebrated 
stanza is perhaps alluded to in Tennyson's 
boantifnl hymn to the snn in " Akbar's 
Dream.” 

” Once again thou flamest upwards, once 
again we see thee rise, 

Every morning is thy birth-day glad- 
dening human hearts and eyes. 
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8un, resembling tbe kalimah or profession of faith in IsK^m. He also 
receives a staff of ^aldm wood (Bufva frondosa), but for the other two 
castes it is made of some other wood. 

Ho leaves bis father’s house and chooses a lodging near his teacher, 
learns his letters and begins reading the Vedas, tie first roads that Veda 
which it is his special duty to learn, and then the retnaining three. They 
relate that when the sage Vydsa divided the Vedas into four parts, he 
instructed one of his pupils in each, from which time the descendants and 
the pupils of these respectively read their own Veda first. The Vedas are 
never read during the first degree of the moon’s course (pariwd)^ nor 
during the eighth, fourteenth, fifteenth, or thirtieth, nor on the night 
of the fourth, eighth, or fourteenth, nor during an eclipse of the sun, but 
any of the other acts may bo performed at those times. 

When a Brahman goes to relieve the necessitios of natuMt lie hangs • 
the sacred thread upon his right ear, and on such an occasion by day, turns 
his face to the north and by night to the south. Ho washes himself 
five times, each time first mixing the water with earth, and then washes 
the loft hand ton times in tlie same manner, and next both hands 
seven times, and lastly both his feet in the same way. After ho urines, 
lie washes the part as above described and the loft hand three times 
and each hand and foot once. From the dny of his investiture till 
sixteen years of ago, this number of purifications must bo observed and 
doubled after he exceeds that ago. Next, in a chosen spot, he should sit 
down on his haunches facing the oast or north, keeping his knees erect 
and with his hand between them should drink three fills of his palm. 
A BrAhman should swallow as much water as will reivch his chest ; a Ksha- 
triya as much as will suffice to reach his throat ; a Vaiiiya, os far as the root 
of his tongue. A t^udm may drink but once. He timn uses a tooth stick 
(mismik) twelve fingers breadth in length, taking a fresh one every day. 

He may not wear moi*e than four coverings for his person. These 
are: (1). Latigoft\ or waist-cloth, whicli is worn to cover only two 
parts of his body. (2). A small lung^ worn aUre tho other. (3). A 

Every morning here wo greet it, bow- ^ Kiieol adoring tlieo, f ho Tirnclew, in tho 
ing lowly down before theo ; flarno t^iat tneamirnH Thnm!^ 

Thou the god-1 iko, thou the changeless Cf. R. V. J. 60, the hymn Ut the snn- 

in thy ever changing skies. gwl (Sdrya) which more fully recalls thoto 

Shadow- maker, shadow-slayor, arrow- ’ sonorous lines. 

ing light from clime to clime, * This is a cloth worn ronnd tho loins 

Bear thy myriad laureates hail thee ' and passed between the logs and tacked 
monarch in their wood-land rhyme. in behind. It differs from the langofi 

Warble bird and open flower, and men in rc.iching to the knees. 

Wlow the dome of asure • 
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«heet without suture, over his shoulders. (4). A small eap for his head. 
He should bathe before sonnse^ wearing only the saored thread, the girdle 
of mtinja, and the langofi. He first takes up a little water in his right 
hand, saying: pray that any fault 1 have committed may be put 

away from me.’*^ After, which he throws the water away. With this 
intention his ablutions are entered upon. Then he mbs himself all over 
with earth, and if he be in a river, he dips three times, otherwise, he 
pours water over himself thrice and robs his body all over with his hands. 
He then pronounces the name of God, and taking water three times in 
the hollow of his hand sips a little and begins to repeat certain prayers, 
at the conclusion of which he continues sprinkling water upon his head. 
He next closes his nostrils with two fingers and dashing water over his 
face, repeats other prayers and dips or throws water over himself thrice. 
Then wetting both his hands, he sprinkles his forehead, chest and both 
shoulders seven times, and taking up water with joined hands, casts it 
towards the sun eight times, repeating special prayers, and sips some 
water thrice. He next performs the prd^ydma as desciibed in the sec- 
tion on the Patanjala system.^ The ablutions are meritorious in degree 
according to their performance in the following order— in a river, a tank, 
a well, or a house. He thou clothes himself. If he be a follower of 
JRdma, he marks his forehead horizontally with ashes ; if of Knshpa,^ he 
draws the sectarial mark in twelve places, viz.^ on his forehead, bis breast, 
his navel, the right and left sides thereof, his right and left shoulders, 
the two lobes of his oars, his loins, the crown of his head and the throat. 
The clay of the Ganges is considered the most efficacious for this pur- 
pose but saffron and the like are also used. A S^udra marks bis forehead 
with only a circle. After this he takes his staff and slings across his 
shoulders the decr-skin and occupies himself with the Sandhyd, which 
consists of certain religious exercises, sprinkling and sipping water, and 
the like.^ Hext comes the lightiug of the fire and certain burnt offerings 
are made vyhioh is called the Homa sacrifice. 

When these cereiaonies are concluded, he goes to his teacher and 
gains merit by waiting upon him and reading the Vedas. At midday, the 


1 The words are— 

«nf«i 5*5# 1 

** Whatever evil I may have ooneoioasly 
or nnoonsoioosly oommiited, I mako this 
Ubeibn to Yakshma, that tho fault may 
be toi^ron.*’~JritbsM;^ sarrosva. 


> p. 185. 

S Both are inoarnatiemB of Vishfu : 
Bima being the seventh, the hero of the 
Bimiyapa ; and Krishna, the eighth, tho 
hero of tho Mahibharuta. 

* Those rites aro performed at morn- 
ing, mid-day, uud ovouiog. 
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ablutioD and Uie coreniouies aforesaid aro repeated with sonic variation and 
some increase in their nnmber. When these are over he sets out be(?ginf|t 
alms and solicits from three^ five, or seven houses, but avoids a S^ddra* 
After cooking a sufficient meal he carries it to his teacher and with his 
permission, eats it. He precedes his meal with piajers and a few cere* 
monies and eats in silence and then repeats other prayei*8. When it ig 
near dnsk, he again performs the Sandhyd and J/oma rites and ocenpios 
himself with reading. After a watch of the night has elapsed, ho sloops 
upon the ground, making his couch of straw or a tiger’s skin or deor- 
skin or tho like. He should avoid honey, botel-Icaf, and perfumes. Ho 
should shave his head, keeping a tuft only, but tho hair of tho other 
parts of the body should be suffered to grow. Ho should not uso oollyrinm 
nor anoint himself with oil, and should abstain from singing, dancing 
and gaming. He should not kill any animal nor have any couMgoroo with • 
women nor eat of anything not tastod first by his teaohor. Ho should 
abstain from falsehood, anger, avarice and envy, and not dofilo his tongue 
by speaking ill of any one though he deserve it, and make his days meri- 
torious by practices of piety. In prayer ho should turn to tho east or 
north and ho should not look towards tho sun in its rising or sotting. 
Some pass forty-eight years in tho Brahmacharya stage, allowing twelve 
years for the study of each Veda. Some take only five years, and others till 
the Vedas are learnt. Others again spend their lives in this manner and 
undergo austerities in the hope of final liberation. 

The Second Period is tho Qdrhasthya^ or a state in which tho duties of 
a householder are observed and the person so engaged is called Ofihcutha» 
When the Brahmachdrin has completed his studies, if he feels called to the 
religious life and his heart is estranged from tho world, nothing can 
more conduce to his welfare than the endeavour to attain eternal bliss, 
but if he has no such vocation, he should seek the consent of his teacher 
and, having obtained permission, return to his father's house. Ho then 
puts away all but his sacred thread, but continues the oblations and some 
other ceremonies, the number of the oblations the sameiis during his 
period of pupilage as Brahmachdrin. If he be aBrdhman, he wears a turban, 
and a sheet eight cubits in length and tUtro in breadth is put on^n tho fashion 
of a loin-cloth, one end being passed between his le^ and fastened "Eehind 
to the waist-piece, and the other end brought forward and tied similarly 
in front. Another sheet, five cnbits long and two broad, is worn over 
the shonlders, and this may have a suture. A householder of other castes 
wears different garments. He now marries in the manner that shall be 
presently described. 

The householder repeats certain prayers and thus performs the 
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Ifoma sacrifice. Ho takes in liis hand a stick of or wood, a 
span in length and barns it in the Homa fire. Another stick of the same 
kind is taken and passed into the fire and reserved, and when the next 
Eoma takes place, tliis stick is burnt and another like the first is scorched 
and reserved, end this is continued till the time of the Agni-hotra.^ This 
is a special kind of Homa or oblation. A pipal stick is set alight by 
moans of two other sticks and a cord forcibly worked by the hand, and 
the fire is placed in throe round earthen vessels. The figure of a tortoise 
is then made of a ser and-a-quarter of rice-flour, and the three portions 
are cooked in one lump and dressed with oil, and part of this is thrown into 
the three fires as an oblation to the deities, and the remainder is given to 
llrdhmans. One of the three portions of the sacrificial fire is reserved, 
and throughout his whole life, the daily Homa oblation is made with that 
fire ; the #V>lations cast into the fire in the name of the deities consist of 
any barley, rice, clarified butter, milk, wheat, that may bo available, and 
once every fifteen days in the first degree of the moon’s course he carries 
out the ceremony as before. The ceremony of the Agnulwtra may not take 
place till the period has elapsed between the fourth day after bis marriage 
and that on which the bride leaves her father’s house (to join her husband).® 
With the exception of the S^iidra and the Ulechchha^ the rest of the people 
come generally under this second denomination. Four ghafis before day- 
break, the householder awakes and passes some little time on his bed in prayer. 
He divides his day into eight portions, thus profitably employing his time. 

First, when the rays of the sun appear, he refreshes his sight with 
its lustre, and next by looking upon fire, water, gold, a just prince, a Brah- 
man, a cow, and clarified butter. If none of these eight be present, he must 
look upon the palms of his bands, and proceed to wash his mouth and 
perform the Sandhyd ceremonies. The second portion of his time he must 
employ in study and occupy him.self in the interpretation of the Vedas 
and other branches of knowledge. The third he spends in attendance on 
his prince, and engages in state affairs. The fourth is occupied with.his 
own household. The ^fth, which is about the entry of noon, he spends in 
ablutions and the Sandhyd ceremonies, and taking up water in both handsf 
offers it to the deities, the great ftishis and (the manes of) his ancestors, 
and repeats certain prayers. This libation is called tarpana. Daring the 


I This is a Vedio oblation to Aym', 
chiefly of milk, oil and soar gruel ; there 
are two kinds, nitya, or of constant ob- 
ligation, and kdmyd, or optional. 

> This is the true interpretation of the 
sentence, as 1 learn from a Brkhman pan- 


dit. Abnl Fazl’s language is terse to ob- 
scurity without a knowledge of the sub- 
jects he treats of. The Agni-hotra cere- 
mony cannot be performed till after mar- 
riage, and the presence of the wife is a 
necessary part of it. 
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sixthj he prays to Vishnu, Mahadeva, the Sun, Dnrpra, and Q 
This is called Deva-puju, or worship of tho pfods, ns will bo more fully 
described hereafter. In tho seventh, he casts into tho firo some of his 
food as an offering to tho gods, and makes tho Uoma sacrifice. Next fol- 
lows the Atithi-pujd (or tho religious reception of a guest). Ho waits 
expectantly for any hungry person, and when ho nieots liim, treats him 
with respect and satisfies his need, after which ho himself cats, and this 
act is called the Vaihndeva-pujd {or oftcvxn^ io all deities), \ IJn'ihman 
obtains his food in tho following way. When tho hiishandiuan Ihis reap- 
ed his field and tho poor have gleaned their fill, tho Bnihnian then fol- 
lows ill quest, and takes what ho can find, and if ho does not ftM'l eoiitent 
with this, ho may receive from his own people; and if this is insullieiont, 
he may accept whatovor is given to him without solicituf ion by another 
Braliman, a Kshatriya, or a Vai.'^ya If this is not hi.s choice, may beg ;• 
and if ho will not submit to this, he may ciiltivato land. Trade is consi- 
dered more objectionable. A Brahman should not keep men* Ihun 
twelve days’ supply of food, but to others an abundance is perm i I ted, 
as has been explained. In tho eighth, he listens to tho recital of I he lives 
of former holy men and performs tho coremonies of tho Jfinna and San- 
dhyd. If ho is hungry, ho takes his meal. Ho then ocoiqiicH himself till 
tho first watch of the night, in studying works of philosophy and reading 
tho lives of ancient sages, after which ho goes to rest. Sneh are tho 
means by which ho profitably employ.s his day and night. Other eero- 
munies performed during times of eclipse and festivals, nro numorons. 
Tlioso practised by tho K.shatriyas and Vaisyas wlio follow their special 
occupations, are fewer as shall bo presently de.scribcd. 

The third period i.s that of tho Vdnaprastha or anchorite, a name given 
also to tho person so engaged. This is forbidden to a S’lidra. 

When one (of tho other castes) arrives at old age, or has a grandson, 
ho may wisely give up the management of his household to his son or to a 
relation, abandon worldly concerns, and leaving the city, retire into tho 
desert. Ho may there build himself a herrpitaj^j* and putting away tho 
outward pleasures of sense, practise mortification of his body in jinqmration 
for his last journey. If his wife, through affection, desire# to accompany 
him, he may suffer it and not deny her, but he must n!8i.st all carnal 
inclinations. Here ho prc.servcs tho sacred firo of his daily sacrifice and 
clothes himself with the leaves of trees or with skins, and ho may wear a 
coarse loin-cloth. He should never cut his hair or his nails and morn- 
ing, noon, and evening ho should perform tho prescribed abln lions and the 
Sandhyd, Like tho Grihastha, ho should i)crform tho Uonia sacrifice morn- 
ing and evening, but his ablutions are three times more numcious, iu as 

at) 
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maoh as ho performs them ten times to the other’s three. He must always 
keep his head bowed down and follow the instructions given in the 
Patanjala system and carefully control the emotions of the spint. He 
should employ his time in reading the Vedas, sleep only at night, and 
lie on the bare ground. During the four months of the hot season ho sits 
between five fires, lighting four about him, and having the sun burning over 
head. During the four months of the rains he should live upon a stage 
sustained by four poles, so that he may not be in danger from a flood 
nor injuve minute animals by his movements, nor must he protect himself 
from the weather. During the four months of tlie cold season, he should 
pass the night sitting in cold water. He should always observe the C/ia«- 
drdyana fast and eat only at night. Ho is permitted to keep a store of 
food sufficient for a year and should accept nothing from others, living 
»on grain and«gathoring wild fruits that have fallen. He eats nothing that 
is cooked, but ho may moisten his food. If he can obtain naught else, 
he may beg of other anchorites, and failing them, he may go into the town 
to seek the necessaries of life but he must not remain there. 

If he is unable to live in this manner, he abandons all sustenance 
and journeys onwards to the east or north till his bodily powers are 
exhausted, or he throws himself into fire or water in self destruction, or 
casts himself down from a precipice and thus ends his life. They consider 
that heaven is the reward of this course and final liberation is dependent 
on the profession of asceticism. What is understood by some as mukiiy or 
final liberation, is, that in a former birth, this stage of abandonment of the 
world had been attained. 

The fourth period is Sannydsa^ which is an extraordinary state of 
austerity that nothing can surpass, and which when duly carried out is 
rewarded by final liberation. Such a person His Majesty calls SannydnA 

After the completion of the third stage, and the habit of self-denial 
in all sensual pleasures is acquired, the disciple first obtains the per- 
mission of his teacher and then quits bis wife, shaves his head, beard, and 
the hair of his face SLudh abandons all worldly concerns. His teacher pre- 
sents him with a loin-cloth and some covering and accepts a trifle in 
return. He d908 not occupy himsdif with reading, but applies himself 
entirely to spiritual con'iemplation. He passes his life alone in the wilds, 
performs his ablations morning, noon, and evening, and is scrupulous in 
self-puiifioation and practises the duties described in the Pdtanjala system, 
carrying them out after his own method. He performs the Sandhyd and 
then repeats from one to twelve thousand times the word Om, which is 


^ The term 8annj/ln% was applied many centuries before his Majesty was bom. 
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the beginning of the Vedas. At the fourth ghari before the close of day, 
he goes into the city, and repeats the name of God, bogging at thrae, five, 
or seven houses of Brahmans, but does not take more t)mn a handful of food 
from each. If they put it into his hand ho straiglitway oats it, or if they 
throw it on the ground, he takes it up with his mouth or gathers it in 
a cloth and eats it after cleansing it in a stream. Ho tlien retires to a 
place where there is no sign of the cooking of food or lighting of a fire. 
He avoids a S^ddra or a Mlechcliha and if ho is not ipiickly supplied with 
food, he does not wait. After eating ho directs his eyes to the tip of his 
nose OP to his brow and passes a brief space in meditation. He walks 
with his head and feet bare and docs not remain in any one pliici*. If ho 
is compelled to pa.s8 through a city or village, ho does not ixmmin in tlio 
former more than three days nor in the latter more than one. In the 
rains ho abides in one spot and tliu.s is his life passed. adopt tho* 

course of religions abandomnent both during the first and second periods. 

Some say that the first period extends to twenty-five years, and the 
same is allowed for the three other periods. The second is lawful to all 
the four castes; the first and third to all but S^idras, but the fourth 
is exclusively for Brahmans.^ 

Worship of the Deity. 

The Hindu sages declare that whoever seeks to do the will of God, 
must devote certain works exclusively to purposes of worship and tho first 
six of the nine schools already alluded to, comprise this under four heads. 

The First is— 

rs'vAKA-rdJA, 

or 

Divine Worship* 

Since according to their belief, tho Supremo Deity can assume an 
elemental form Without defiling the skirt of tho robe of omnipotence, they 
first make various idols of gold and other jubsfa'nces to represent this 
ideal and gradually withdrawing tho mind from this material worship, 
they become meditatively absorbed in the ocean of His myr/erioos^ Being* 
Sixteen ceremonies conduce to this end. After fhe performance of the 
Honta and Safulhyd obligations, the devotee sits down facing tho east op 
north, and taking up a little rice and water sprinkles (tho idol) with the 
intention of beginning the worship of God. Then follows the KaUua^pujd 


1 The datiea of these periods may bo read in Wilson's Vishnu Parana Chapters ^ 
IX to Xll, and in Mauu. 
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or pitclier-worsliip. The water of the pitcher which is required for the 
ceremony is venerated after a special manner.^ He next performs the 
Sankha-pujdf wherein the white shell is venerated which is filled witli 
water to bo poured over the idol. Next follows the Ohaiifd^pujd^ 
in which the gong is plastered with sandalwood unguent and worship- 
ped. When these are concluded, he sprinkles a little rice with the 
intention of soliciting the manifestation of the deity. Such is the 
first of the sixteen ceremonies. (2). The intention is made that the 
prayer of the supplicant may bo accepted. A throne of metal, or other 
substance is placed as a seat for the deity. (3). He pours water into 
a vessel that he may wash his feet when he conics, it being the custom 
of the country to wash the feet of superiors when they enter a house. 
(4). Ho throws down water thrice on the ground to represent the rins- 
,ing of tliQjgjputh by that mystical being, as it is also a custom of this 
country among the more refined classes to offer this service to a superior 
before meal-time. (5). Sandal, flowers, betel, and rice are thrown into 
water and thus offered. (6). The idol is lifted up with its seat and carried 
to another place. With the right hand a white conch-shell is held while 
with the left a gong is struck and the water is poured over the idol which 
is then wa.shed. (7). The idol is then dried with a cloth and placed upon 
its throne and it is dressed in such costly robes as circumstances can furnish. 
(8). It is then invested with the sacred string (9). The sectarial 
mark is next made in twelve places with sandal. (10.) Flowers or leaves 
are then strewn over it. (ll). It is fumigated with perfumes. (12). 
A lamp is lit with clarified butter. (18). Food according to ability is 
then placed on a table before the idol, which is then distributed to people as 
the idol’s leavings. (14). Is the which is a posture of sup- 

plication. Ho repeats the praises of God with heart and tongue and falls 
prostrate with his whole body like a staff. This prostration is called 
danda-vat (staff-like); lie so prostrates himself that eight of his limbs 
touch the earth, — the two knees,, the two haiuks, the forehead, the nose, and 
the right and left checks^ This is called Sdshfangd^ (eight members). Many 
perform one of these two obei.sances in supplication befoi’o the groat. (15). 
Circumambulating the idol several times. (16). Standing like a slave 
before It, and taking Ichve. 

In each of those ceremonies, prayers are repeated and particular acts 
are performed. Some consider only five of these ceremonies from the 


I A twig of oaoh of the following 
■aored trees : Fieu$ religiosat Ficus indi- 
ee, iVeus ^Ismerata, Ifimosa alhidamd 


the Mangifera Indica are placed in the 
pitcher of water as an oblation. 
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7feli to tho as imporativo, others practise more; except a S?u<Jra and 
a Sannydsin^ all others perform this worship thrice daily. 

, Worship is of six kinds; (1). In the heart. (2). Makiiif? the sun 
a means of divine adoration. (3). Causing fire to serve tho purpose 
of spiritual recollection. (4). Worshipping in pi'escnco of waler, (5). 
Cleaning a spot of ground as a place for worship. ((3). Making an idol 
a representative object of prayer. They also make images of those who 
have attained to God and account their veneration as a means of salvation. 
Tho Second kind is — 


Va.inaV 

or 

Sacrijicr. 

By this the favour of the doitie.si.s obtained and it hoeomes the means 
of securing the blessing of God. Tho term Jtuj is also ns(‘d, Pdkti-yiijm 
(simple or domestic saciiflco) is making the Uoma in tht5 name of the 
deities and bestowing charity before taking food. This is variously per- 
formed. Japa-yajhain the mnHering of incantations and tho names of God, 
These two, like tlie first, are of daily practice. Vi'lhi-yajha or ceremonial 
act of worship is of numerous kinds, in each of which important condi- 
tions are pre.scribed, largo sums of money expended and inany aniittals 
sacrilieed. One of these i.s tho or karse-sncrijict^ which is 

performed by sovereign princes. When it.s necessary pr('|)aration8 aro 
completed, a white hor.so having tho right ear black, is brought out and 
consecrated by cerbvin incantations, and (being turned loose) it is followed 
in its march by an army for conquest which in a short time sulslues tho 
world and tho king of every territory (which it enters) tpiidcrs submis- 
sion and joins the victoriou.s forces. They pietend that -whoever perforins 
this sacrifice a hundred times, becomes lord of heaven. Many are said 
to have attained this rank and marvellous legends are told of them. If 
he cannot perform that number he obtains an /eminent place in tliat 
region* Another is the Rija^fniya-yajna, one of the conditions at- 
tached to which is tho pre.senco of ull the princes of tho^ world at the 
great festival, each of whom is appointed to a p^A ticular dnty, ffud the 


t In Hindi. Jagna, and Jag. Cf. Mill* 
lep, Hist. Snnsk. Lit. p. 203, and ft. In 
Pdka-ynjna tho former word is not to be 
taken in the sense of cooking bnt signi* 
fies small or good. 

* After tho retnm of the king, if me- 
ccssfal, with the vanqnishcd princes in 


his train, the horse was soinetimns im- 
molated, after tho fostirni of rejoicing. 
Failure in conqnest wag followed by 
contempt and ridicule of overweening 
pretension. Tho antiqaity of this sac- 
rifice goes back to Vedic times. Aibirfioi 
briefly describes it in Chap. LXV. 
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service at the banquet can be performed only by them. Whoever has twice 
inaugurated this ceremony becomes lord of heaven, and many (are said) 
to have obtained this happiness. There are manifold kinds of these sacri- 
fices, but the two herein mentioned must suffice. 

The Third kind is — 


Dana, 

or 

Alms giving. 

There are numerous forms of this meritorious precept and various arc 
the modes by which the provision for man’s last journey is secured. The 
following sixteeu are accounted the most important : — 

(1). Tuld‘ddna or the weighing of the pei'son against gold, silver 
t and Qthe|;^pyalaablea. (2). Uiranyagathha^ddna : an idol of Brahma is 
fashioned of gold, having four faces in each of which are two eyes, two ears, 
a mouth and nose. It must have four hands, and the rest of the mem- 
bers are after the form of men. It must be 72 fingers high and 48 in 
breadth. Its weight may vary between a minimum of 33 tolahs and 4 mdshas 
and a maximum of 3,410 tolahs. It is decked with jewels, and incantations 
are pronounced over it. (3). Brahmdnda-ddna^ or alms of the egg of 
Brahma} An egg is made of gold in two parts which when joined together 
have an oval shape, Its weight varies between a minimum of 66 tolahs and 
7 mdshas and a maximum of 3,633 tolahs and 4 mdshas. Its length and 
breadth may not be less than twelve fingers nor greater than one hundred. 
(4), Kalpa-taru-ddna. This is the name of a tree^ [tarn) which is one of the 
fourteen treasures brought out of the sea, as will be related. A similar tree is 
made of gold, and birds are represented sitting on its branches. It should 
weigh not less than 12 tolahs, and the maximum weight as above. (5). 
Oo-sahasra^ddna, is the alms of a thousand cows with one bull, having the 
tips of their horns, according to ability, plated with gold or silver and 
their humps covered with copper, with bells and tassels of jAk’s hair round 
their necks, and pearler in their tails. (6). Hiranya-lcdmadhenu-ddna,^ 
A golden cow and calf are made ; they may be of three kinds ; the first 
weighs 3,410 tc^jlas ; the second, the htflf of this weight, and the third weighs 
one-fouVth. (7). Eihnydiva^ddna, A golden horse is fashioned weighing 
from ten tolahs to 3,633 tolahs and four mdshas, (8). Hiranydiva-ratha, 
A chariot of gold of the first of the above-mentioned weights is made with 


I Seep. 11 of this VoU 
• Of Indra*8 paradise, granting all de- 
sires. 

I Dkstm is a miloh-oow, or a.oow that 


has oalred. Kima-dhsnu is theoowof 
plenty, belonging to the sage Yaisuihtha, 
yielding all that is desired. Fot Eira’ 
fya-geriha. See p. 169. 
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four wheels and from four to eight horsa weighing from ton to 6,606 tolaht 
and eight mdsJm. (9). Eermhasti-ratha-ddna is an alms of a chariot 
of gold drawn bj four elephants. Its weight is from sixteen tolaha and eight 
to the maximum aforesaid. (10). PanchadJngala-ddmi is a gift of 
jive ploughs of gold of the above weight. (11.) Bhara-ddna^ is a figure of 
the surface of the earth made of gold, upon which are represented mountains, 
woods and seas, weighing not less than sixteen tolahs^ eight nvkhas^ and 
not more than 3,633 tolahs. (12). Viiva-chakra-ddna. A complete radiate of 
eight petals is made of gold representing the entire dome of the heavens, and 
is of four weights, viz. 3,333 tolahs^ four mdshas : half of the above : one- 
fourth: 66 tolahs^ 8 indshas. (13). Kalpa-lataddna is in the shape of a 
creeper. Ten tendrils are made of gold, weighing from sixteen to 3,330 
tolahs^ ioav mdshas. (14), Sapta-sdgara-ddna. The seven seas are represen- 
ted in gold weighing not less than twenty-three tolahs, four m dsjw^ and not 
more than the weight above given. The length and breadth of each of these 
are twenty-one fingers, or the half thereof. The first sea is filled with salt; 
the second, with milk ; the third, with clarified butter ; the fourth, with 
molasses ; the fifth, with butter-milk ; the sixth, with sugar ; the seventh 
with Oanges-water. (15). the representation of a cou; 

with a calf made up of jewels. (16). Mahabhuta^ghafa-ddna,^ is a repre- 
sentation in gold of the figure of a man surmounted by the head of an 
elephant, which is called Oaneda. Its weight is from sixteen tolahs f eight 
mdshas to 3,330 tolahs, four mdshas. 

In some works the first or Tuld~ddna, the weight whereof should bo 
not less than 106 tolahs, eight mdshas, nor more than 833 tolahs, four mdshas, 
is alone given, and the remaining forms are omitted. There is also somo 
difference of opinion regarding the distribution. Some give only to tho 
Achdrya or teacher who shares the alms with others, while some bestow 
it also upon other Brdhmans. 

For each of these forms of charity, there are various injunctions. 
Although no distinct season is fixed, they are regarded as of more efficacy 
in times’ of eclipse and when the sun enters Capr/corn and on some other 
occasions. Strange legends are told of them and of their results, as for 
instance regarding the first kind, if tht^ giver weighs himself ^against gold, 
he will remain in paradise for a thousand million kalpas and advancl^ from 


t Big^nifies a 'huge orea- 

tare’ and ‘ gha^a * is the frontal Binas of 
an elephant. Qiipe^ was the Bon of 
3i?a and Parvati and is invoked at the 
beginning of nndertakiogs as removing 
obsiiioleB. He is tepresented as a short 


pot-bellied roan frequently rooantodon 
a rat or attended by one, and to denote 
his BBgaeity, has the bead of an elephant, 
with, however, bat one tosL-^Jfontsr 

Williams. 
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degree to degree of beatitude, and when he re-assumee human form will 
become a mighty monarch. 

The Fourth kind is — 

S^KADDHA, 

or 

Ceremonies in honour of deceased ancestors. 

The charity is given in the name of deceased ancestors and is of vari- 
ous kinds, but four are specially observed : (1). On the day of decease 
and its anniversary. (2). On the first day of the first quarter of the 
now moon. (3). On the sixteenth lunar day of the month of iOwV, (Sept. 
Oct.). (4). Bestowing charity in a place of worship in the name of the 
deceased. 

The manner of performing it is to bestow money and gifts in kind, 
dressed amTundressed, on Br«ihinans in the name of fatlier, grandfatlier 
and great grandfather including their wives, and in the same way on the 
three directly ascending male ancestors of the mother and their wives. 
All four castes may perform this ceremony. 

When these four duties of worship, sacrifice, alms-giving and com- 
raomoration of the deceased, as now described, are performed, the wor- 
ship of Clod is accounted to bo perfectly carried out, and without them it is 
not eifcctcd. 

Avataras, 

or 

Incarnations of the Deity, 

They believe that the Supremo Being in the wisdom of His counsel, 
assumes an elementary form of a special character for the good of the 
creation, and many of the wisest of the Hindus accept this doctrine. 
Such a complete incarnation is called Purndvatara^ and that principle which 
in some created forms is scintillaut with the rays of the divinity and bes- 
tows extraordinary powers is called Ansdvatdra or partial incarnation. 
Those latter will not Iw'horo considered. 

Of the firat kind they say that in the whole four Yugas^ ten manifes- 
tations will tqke place, and that nin($liavQ up to the present time appeared. 

• . t 

Matsyavataba, 

or 

Fish-Incarnation. 

The Deity was heroin manifested under the form of a fish. They say 
that in the DrdvidR ^ country at the extremity of the Dekhan in the city 

t The Coromaadol Coast from Madras | soatbward where the Tamil language 
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of Bhadravati, during the Safya Yuga on the eleventh lunar day of the 
month of PMlgnna (Feb..Marcl«), R^ja Mann, havin,; withdm^ himsolf 

from all worldly concerns, and being then ten l.undrod tbonsand years 
of age, lived in the practice of great austerities. He was performing his 
ablutions on the banks of the river Krilainala when a fish came into his 
hand and said “ preserve me.” It remained in his hand a day and night 
and as it increased in size, he put it into a cup, and when it grow 
larger, he placed it in a pitcher. When the latter could not contain 
it, he put it into a well ami thence transferred it to a lake and after- 
wards to the Ganges. As the Ganges could not hold it, ho gave it place 
in the ocean, and when it filled the ocean, the Kaja recognised the origin 
of the miracle and worshipped it and prayed for a revelation. He 
heard the following answer : “ I am the Supreme Hoing. I have assumed 
the form of this creature for thy salvation and that of a few of the elect. 
After seven days the world will be destroyed and a flood shldT cover the ' 
earth. Get thou into a certain ark with a few of tho righfeous together 
with the divine books and choice medicinal herbs and fasten the ark to Ibis 
horn which cometh out of me.” Tho deluge continued ono million, seven 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand years after which it subsided.' 

KdltMAVATAItA, 

or 

Tortoise-Incarnation. 

In the 8alya Yuga in tho light half of tho month of KiiHlikn (Oct.- 
Nov.), on the twelfth lunar day, tho Creator manifesfed himself in tho 
shape of a tortoise. They relate that tho deities wished to obtain tho 
water of immortality after tho manner of hnttcr by churning tho ocean 
of milk. Instead of a churning-stick, they used tho largest of tho 

Mann collocts tim needs of esinling 
things in the ark, oaplained in tho latter 
na effected by the ptjwor of Yopin. In 
tho lfitj|Or, rtib great gorpenta come to 
serve as cords to fasten the ark to tho 
* horn of tho fish ; in tho former, a cable 
of ropes is iiwd. As tho ark Is Imrno 
on the waters, Mann enters into oon» 
verse with tho fish, and its replies which 
concern the creation, regal dynutiet 
and the dnties of the different orders, 
form tho subject of the PorA^a.— M'ifsea, 
V.F. 


is spoken. The Kp tarn Ala occurs in tho 
Vishnu Parana; but tho Kurina reads 
Ritumala: according to Wilson neither 
name is verified. 

1 The story is told in the Mahfibhamta 
with reference to the Matsya Piira^a as 
its authority which would imply that 
the poem is later than the Pnrani, but 
according to Wilson, the great epic is 
much older than any extant Parana, and 
the simplioity of the story in the MahA* 
bhArata is of much more antique corn- 
plexion than the extravagance of the 
actual Matsya Purina. In the former, 
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monntainSy Mandara, From its excessive weight the mountain sunk into 
the ocean, and great were their difficulties. The Deity assumed, this shape 
and bore up the mountain on his back and the gods obtained their desire. 

By this miraculous act, fourteen priceless objects were brought up 
from the sea:— (1). Lakshmt, the goddess of fortune, appeared as a bride 
and thus a source of happiness to all creatures was obtained. (2). Kaus- 
tubha-mani or the wonderful jewel Kaustuhha^ of extraordinary lustre 
and in value beyond price. (3). Parijdtdka-vrihhi^ the miraculous tree 
Parijdtaka ^ whose flowers never fade and whose fragrance fills the uni- 
verse. Some say that it grants all desires. It is called also Kalpa- 
vjriksha} (4). Sura^ (the goddess of) wine. (5). Mawrawfan, the phy- 
sician (of the gods) who could heal the sick and raise the dead to life. In 
his right hand, ho held a leech and in his left (a branch of) the myrobalan 
^ tree.* His M ajesty considers that these two should be regarded separafe- 
ly and the number of treasures be accounted sixteen. (6). Chartdra-mani^ 
the (moon-gem or) world-illumining moon. (7). Kdma-dhenu, the mira- 
culous cow which gave forth from her udders the gratification of every wish. 
(8). Airdvata, the white elephant (of Indra) with four tusks. (9). Sankha, 
the white couch-shell of wondrous sound that bestowed victory on whomso- 
ever possessed it. (10), FwAa, deadly poison. (11). .dwrifa, the water 
of life. (12). Ramhhdf the nymph, beautiful and sweet-dispositioned.* 
(13). Aha^ the horse with eight heads. (14). Sdrangadlianus^ or the 
bow Sdranga of which the unerring arrow carried to any distance. 

After producing these inestimable treasures, the tortoise descended 
into the earth and is believed still to exist. 


VXrXhAvatIba, 


or 

Boar- Incarnation, 


In the Satya Yuga, on the day of the full moon in the month of 
Kdrttika (Oct.-Nov.) in the city of Brahjndvarta^ near Nimtshara^ and 




1 The coral tree, Erythrina Indica, one 
of the five trees of Paradise. 

t Commonly Xalpa-taint, the latter be- 
ing synonymoas with vr%k»ha, a tree. 

t According to Monier Williams, he 
hold a cap of Amfita in his hands. Dhan- 
vantari is also the name of the author 
of the Ayur-Veda. 

t A nymph of Indra's paradise, some- 
times regarded as a form of Lakshmi, 


and popularly accepted as a type of 
female beauty. The order and number 
of these ocean treasures varies in dif- 
ferent accounts. See the Yishpu PurApa 
on the churning of the ocean. I. IX. 

* See p. S3. According to Manu (II. 
17) it is a district between the Sarasvati 
and Dfiiadvati rivers. 

* Or NaimUha from S. nimUhaf a 
twinkling; the name of a forest and 
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Ayodhya, this manifestation took place. Oiio of the Daityas named 
Uiranydkfjia^ bad passed a long period in tlie practice of austerities and 
the worship of God. One day the Deity appeared to him in visible form 
and asked him what ho desired. Rejoiced at these gmcious woi'ds, he 
enumerated many noxious animals and prayed for exemption fi’om their 
injury and that he might be monarch of the whole universe. Shortly 
after he obtained his wishes, and dispossessing Indra of the soveringnty of 
heaven, committed its charge to one of his own kindred. The deities and 
Brahma hastened to Vishnu and besought his aid. As in the request fur 
exemption the name of the boar had been omitted, they received this 
answer, “ I will manifest myself under that form and deprive him of life.” 

Soon afterwards, Vishnu took this shape and entering his capital, des- 
troyed him. This is pointed out as having taken place at Soron.^ Tho 
earth was again peopled with tho virtuous and Indra recovered his sover- 
eignty of the world above. 

The period of this manifestation was a thousand years. 

Naha-.sinha, 

or 

Man- Lion-Incarnaiion, 

This was a form from the head to tho waist like a lion and tho lower 
parts resembling a man, and was manifested in tho Salija Ywja on tho 
fourteenth of the liglit half of tho month of VaiMkha (April-May), in 
the city of Iliranyapura now commonly called Ilindaun^ near tho metro- 


shrine, celebrated as tlio rosidonco of 
certain Rishis to whom Sauti related tho 
Mahabharata The district was so-called 
because the sage Gaara-mukha destroy- 
ed an army of Asuras in a twinkling. 
Monier Williams, who refers to the Ma- 
habh. Adi., p. 7275, Vana., p. 6079. It 
is called Nimkhtir in the I. 0., a town 
in the Sitapdr Dist., Oadh, on the left 
bank of tho Guroti, 20 miles from Sita- 
pdr town. Lat. 27® 20' 65" N. and long. 
80® 31' 40". It is described as a place 
of great sanctity with numerons tanks 
and temples. In one of the tanks, Rama 
is said to hare washed away his sin of 
slaying a Brahman in the person of 
RAvana, the ravisher of Sita. 

1 Fawn-eyed, an epithet also of Sfift} 


in tho Vishnu Pnra^a tho two sons of 
Dili, nro llv anyaknSipn fehahed ita gold) 
and Uirttnydkuha (golden -eyed), 

* In tho Etnh iliatrict, N, W. P. It is 
a town of great ontiqnity according to 
tho /. 0. and was origittnily known as 
Ukala-Kshetra, but after the dcstrticlion 
of UirapyAlcilha, tho name was changed 
to Sahara* Kshotrn (bonoficont-rogion), 

^ Derout Hindus after visiting MathurA, go 
on to Soron tw bathe in tho Ilui'ligniigA 
which is hero lined with handsome tem- 
ples and ghdtn. The /. Q. incorrectly 
gives the Daitya's namo as Hira^ya- 
kasyapa, and Ukala is perhaps for Utkala 
or Utkara. 

B In the Jaipnr State, situated in 26® 
44' N., and long. 77® 5' K, on the old 
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polls of Agra. They say that HiranyakaJipu of the Daitya race spent 
many long years in a life of austerity ui»til the Deity appeared to him 
and asked his desire. His first prayer was that his death might not take 
place by night nor by day, and next, ho begged protection against all 
noxious animals which he severally named, and, lastly, that he might obtain 
sovereignty over the realms above and below. His request was granted. 
The deities yielded submission to him and the world was filled with the un- 
righteous. The chief spirits implored aid of Vishnu through Brahma and 
their prayer was heard. It is said that Eiranyakasipn had a son called 
Frahldda who, like the deities, worshipped the Supremo God and followed 
the path of truth in spite of his father, who though he subjected his son 
to much persecution, was unable to turn him from that course. One even- 
ing his father asked him where the Supreme Being dwelt. He replied 
^that ho wq g y mni present and to explain his meaning, pointed to a pillar 
in which also ho declared the Deity to be. The king in folly smote 
it with his sword, and by a miracle from heaven, the above form canic 
forth from it and tore him to pieces at the interval of time between night 
and day, and his death was caused by an animal of a specially-created 
typo. It is said that this divine form asked Pralildda to choose some 
boon. The great-souled youth prayed only for final liberation (jivm- 
7nukti)i which is eternal life freed from the defilement of corporal existence 
and from the bonds of joy and sorrow. This manifestation continued one 
liundrcd years. ^ 

Vaman.\, 


or 


Dwarf • Incarnation. 


In the Tretd Yiiga, on the twelfth day of the light half of the month 
of Bhddrapada (H‘. BhddoUj Aug.-Sept.) in the city of Sonbhadrd on the 
bunks of the Narbada, this new manifestation was born of Aditi in the 
house of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi,* the son of tho legendary Brahma. 


route from Agra to Mhow, 71 miles S, W. 
of tho former, o*ioe au extensive citj 
and now much decayed. ^I’he Mahabhir 
fair hold annually, is attended by as many 
as 100,000 pilgrims. I. 0. 

1 Four chapters of tho Vishnu Pu- 
ra^in, from tho 17th to tho 2l8t, are taken 
up with tho history of the legend, but 
the death of HiraDyakalipu is mention- 
ed without tho immediate circumstances 


wliich gave occasion to it. Wilson ore* 
gards this iis another instance of a brief 
reference to popular legends frequent in 
that Purina. It is referred to, he ob- 
serves, in several other Paripas, but he 
had himself mot with tho story in detail 
only in the BhAgavata. 

S The variant in tho note mCre ap- 
proximates to the true name than that 
chosen in the text. Mariobi was one of 
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This incarnation continued a thousand yeai*8. Bali of the Daitya race 
underwent an austere penance to obtain the sovereijifiity of the throe 
worlds. The Bountiful Giver of all desires revealed himself and jjranted 
his wish and Bali thus obtained a mighty dominion. Having subdued 
the throned princes of the gods, lie left them in possession of their prin- 
cipalities. He performed many sacrifices, but neglected to pn‘sont to tho 
deities their customary offerings. The latter, through tho intiu'cessioii 
of Bmhma, implored Vishnu to dethrone him who comforted them by 
revealing the issue of events. In tho same year this moon-orb dis- 
played its radiance, and when the child grow in wisdom, in conformity 
with rule and custom ho was placed under tho tuition of the sago 
Bharadwtija. With his preceptor ho attended tho sacriliee which the king 
had inaugurated at Kurukahetra, and after tho royal custom, llali askecl 
him what boon he desired. He replied, “ I ask of thee as much groiin(|^ 
as I can cover with three steps.” Tho king in aniiizenuMit lejoined, “ Is 
so slight a gift craved of a monarch so illustrious and powerful r'” When 
at last, after some debate lie consented, the first stop was so great that ifc 
covered tho earth and the lower regions. Tho sccoml measured tho extent 
of. tho celestial world. The Raja delivered himself up in bonds in com- 
mutation of the third stop. On account of tho natural goodness of tho 
Raja’s disposition, after depriving him of his universal sovereignty, ho. 
conceded to him tho rule of the nether world. ^ 

Paiiasi'uamaVataka, 

or 

Incarnation of Rama with the axe. 

In tho house of Jamadagni a Brahman, and of his wife Repuk.a, 
during the Tretd Yaga, on the tliird day of tho light half of tho mom h 
of Vamklia^ iu the village of Raiika^ta * near Agra, Gris human form was 
born. 


the Prajapatis and the father of KaSya* 
pa. One of ihe most sacred spots on 
the Narbada to tHSa day is a site near 
Broach city whore Bali performed the 
horse-sacrifice. According to the I. 0., 
on the donbtfnl authority of tiio UewA 
Parana (Rew4 being another name for 
tho Narbada), the sanctity of the Ganges 
will cease in theSanivat year 1951 (1895), 
while that of the Narbada will perpe- 
toally endaro. 


1 This i«i*’Briofly alliiflfd to in tho )st 
Chap of tliu V. P., bnt fuller details are 
found, according to Wilaun, in tho HhA- 
garata and in tho Kurma, ^Utaya and 
Vamana Piira^as. Bharadwaja was one 
of tho seven Kiahis. 

i This is probably a corrnption of 
arahyaka, a forest, wherein bis hermi- 
tage was built to which be took his 
bride, tho daughter of Uaji Prasenijit. 
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Kariiavirya of the Daitya ^ raoe, who had neither hands nor feet, was 
at that time on the throne. In graat affliction on account of his misfor- 
tune, he abandoned the world and retired to the Kaildsa mountain to undergo 
penance. Mahadeva vouchsafing his favour, gave him a thousand arms 
and at his prayer bestowed on him the sovereignty of the three worlds. 
But he oppressed the deities for which reason they implored his destruc- 
tion, and their supplication was heard. They say that Jamadagni was des- 
cended from Mahddeva and Re^ukd from Aditi mother of the deities 
{Adityas), She had five sons, the fifth being Paradurama. He was 
instructed by Mahadeva in the Kailasa mountain, and Jamadagni his 
father worshipped in the desert. Karttavirya was one day engaged in tho 
pastime of hunting and he happened to pass by the hermitage of Jama- 
dagni and sought there to satisfy his hunger and thirst. The hermit 
^brought ^rth food and drink, besides jewels and valuable pre.sent8 
befitting a monarch. The king was amazed and refused to touch them 
till he was informed ^concerning their possession. He replied that Indra, 
the ruler of the celestial regions, had bestowed upon him the cow Kama- 
dhenu which supplied him with all: that he required. The king seized 
with avarice, demanded the cow. Ho answered that he could not comply 
with his request without the sanction of Indra, and that no earthly power 
could take possession of it. The king enraged determined to use force, but 
notwithstanding all the troops he could collect and his hostile attempts, he 
could not prevail. At length one night he came secretly and slow Jama- 
dagni, but found no tmce of the cow. Renuka sent for her son Para^u- 
rAina, and performing tho funeral ceremonies of tho deceased, burnt 


1 This IB an error, probably of a copyist. 
Ho was sovereign of tho Haihaya' tribe 
descendants of Yadn tho twelfth 
prince of tho lannr line. Of this tribe 
there were live groat divisions, tho 
TAlojnnghas, Vitihotras, A'vantyas, Tan- 
dikeras and Jatas. They dWelt in Cen- 
tral India. The capital of the first 
named was Mahishmati or Chnli Mahes- 
war, stilt called, according* to Col. Todd 
Sahatira-bdhu hi bagti, ‘village of the 
thoasand armed,’ t. of Karttavirya. 
(RajtsthAn, I. 39, n.). These tribes roost 
have preceded the Rtjput tribes by whom 
thatr ooontry, Milwa, Ujjain aod the 
valley of the NarbadA, is now oooopied. 
A remnant of the Uaihaya still exists 


at tho top of the valley of SohAgpur 
in Bhagel-khand, nwaro of their ancient 
lineage and celebrated for their valour. 
Their predatory oonneotion with the 
Sakas, snggests their Scythian origin, 
which the word Haya, moaning in Sansk. 
a horse, is supposed to confirm, perhaps 
from their nomadic habits implied in the 
Homerioname, Uippemolgi. Wilson hints 
their connection with the Hons. See his 
notes to Book 17, Chapters III and KI, 7^ 
P. The KailAsa mountain, the fabled Para- 
dise of Hiva is placed by the Hindos, 
north of the MApasa lake and regarded 
as one of the loftiest peaks of the Hima* 
layas. Fide 7ol. II, 313, n. 2, 
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herscll according to tlie costom of her people and laid upon her son the 
injunction to avenge her. Parasuraraa, endued with raimonlons power, 
set out to engage the king, and twenty pitched battles took place. In the 
last, the king was slain and the deities recovered their sovereignty. He 
then collected the wealth of the universe and hestowod it in alms at a 
sacridcial ceremony, and then abandoning the world, retired to the obs- 
curity of a solitude, t 

He IB still believed to be living and his habitation is pointed out 
in the mountain Mahendra of the Konkan. 

Ramavata'ra, 

or 

Rdma-Incarnafion . 

They relate that Ravaiia one of the Mhhnsas two gonemtions in des- 
cent from Rrahmd,^ had ten heads and twenty hands. Tfo underwent 
austerities for a period of ten thousand years in the Kailasa mountain 
and devoted his heads, one after another in this penance in the hope of 
obtaining the sovereignty of the three worlds. The Deity appeared to 
him and granted his prayer. The gods were afflicted by his rule and 
as in the former instances, solicited his dethronement which was vouch- 
safed, and Rama was appointed to accomplish this end. Ho was accord- 
ingly born during the Tretd Yuga on the ninth of tlio light halt of the 
month of Ghaitra (March- April) in the city of Ayodhya, of Kausalyu 
wife of R&ja Da^aratha. At the flist dawn of intelligence, he acquired 
much learning and withdrawing from all worldly puimiits, set out journey- 
ing through w’ilds and gave a fresh beauty to his life by visiting holy 
shrines. He became lord of the earth and slew Rava^a. Ho ruled for 
eleven thousand years and introduced just laws of administration.^ 

K^ishnavatara, 

or 

Incarnation as Krishna. 

More than four thousand years ago, UgryjonA of the Yadn race bore 
sway in his capital of Mathurd. His son Kansa rebelled and dethroryng 

__ ^ 

t This fable is taken from the Mahi* by slaying Vamadagni in ffima'i ab- 
bb&rata and inserted in the 7th Chapter, sonce. 

Book IV, of the Vishpa PorApa. In this, > He was the son of Vi^avai, 0oa oi 

BAmaoses his axe to cat off his mother’s Fnlastys, son of BrahmA. 
bead at the oonmsnd of his father, who ^ The literatnre of the RAmiyaea in 

restored her again to lUe at his son’s re- varioua langnages is saffieieotly wall- 
quest. The sons of KArOavitya are there known to dispense with a refereooeto 

said to revenge the death of their father the details of (hia AxaUra, 
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THE BUDDHA-INCABNATION. 


his father ruled with a persecuting hand, while at the same time Jara- 
sandlia, Si^upala and other princes of the Daitjas exercised unbounded 
tyranny. The afflicted earth assuming the form of a cow, hastened with 
Brahma to Vishnu and implored their destruction. The prayer was 
granted and the divine commission was entrusted to Kpshna. They say 
that the astrologers foretold to Kansa that a child would shortly be born 
and that his reign would be at an end. He thereupon ordered the slaugh- 
ter of all infants and thus each year the blood of many innocent children 
was shed until his sister Devaki married Vasudeva of the Yadu race. 
Now Kansa heard a report that Dovaki’s eighth son would be the cause 
of his death. He therefore confined them both in prison and put to death 
every son that was born to them. In the beginning of the Kali Ynga^ on the 
eighth lunar day of the dark half of the month of Bhddrapada (Aug.- 
Mathura near the metropolis of Agra, the child was 
born while the guards were negligent. The fetters fell off and the 
doors were opened and the child spoke thus. “ On the other side of the 
Jamuna, a girl has even now been born in the house of the cowherd Nanda, 
and the family are asleep. Take ’and leave me there and bring the 
girl hither.” As Vasudevn set out to fulfil this injunction, the river 
became fordable and the command was obeyed. Kfishna in his ninth 
year killed Kansa, released Ugrnsena from prison and seated him on the 
throne. He also engaged the other tyrants and overthrew them. 

Ho lived one hundred and twenty -five years and had 16,108 wives, 
each of whom gave birth to ten sons and one daughter, and each wife 
thought that she alone shared her husband’s bed. 

BuddhXvatara, 

or 

Buddha-Incarmtion. 

i He was born of Maya in the house of Raja Sndhodana of the race 
of Rdmachandra during the Kali Yuga, on the eighth of the light half of 
the month of VaUdkha in the city of Makata.^ 


I For ‘ city ’ read ‘ countiy.* Magadha 
is here intended, of which the capital 
vaa Bijagriha. According to Spencer 
Hardy it is called Makata by the Bnr- 
nans and Siamese) Mo-ki-to hf the 
Chinese, and Makala Kokf by tli&^'7apa« 
nese. See* Uannalof finddhism,* p.l40, 
on the Bnddha’s five perceptions re- 


garding the character of the period, the 
continent, country, family and day of 
Bndd ha-manifestations. The city of 
Kapilavastn is supposed to have wit- 
nessed the birth of the 4ast. According 
to Hardy, Buddha was said to have been 
bom ** on Tuesday, the day of the full 
moon in the month of Wesak, the ne- 
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They say that as many sacrifices were performed at this period and 
the number of animals sacrificed was very lai^o, Visliiiii willed to appear 
in human form to condemn tho Vedic institutions and their sacrificial 
rites. For this reason he became incarnate in that year and lived to tho 
age of a hundred. Some account of him has already preceded. 

Kalkyavataka, 


or 

KaJki- Incarnation. 

At the close of tho Kali Yntja^ in tho tenth of tho liglit half id tho 
month of Vaisdkha, this birtli will take place in tho family of tho Rr/di- 
man Vishnuyasas from the womb of hi.s wife Yasovati in I he town of 8am- 
bhala.^ 

They say that a time will come when a just prince 
upon tho earth, iniquity will abound, grain become excessively dtjar, and 
the age of men will become shortened so that they will not live beyond 
thirty years, and deaths will bo rife. For tho romedy of these ilisorders, 
tho Deity will become incarnate and renew the world in righteousness. 

Some add fourteen other Ani/i/m.?, making thorn twonty-four, and 
have written works on tho histories of each, relating many extraordinary 
legends. 

Many men fashion images of these Aratdras in silver and gold and 
worship them, but the Jainas and Buddhas do not bcliovo in the complete 
incarnations ( Purndvatdras). 


Unclean Thinos. 


These are, — wine, blood, semen, excrement, urine, cxendions from tho 
mouth, nose, cars and eyes, sweat, hair, detached nails, bones of animals 
whose flesh is forbidden, a woman in her coursos^nd one newly deli- 
vered during the period hereinafter stated, any dead animal, forbidden 
food, a sweeper, an ass, a dog, (tame) swine, the dust that rises from off 


an ass, goat, sheep or broom, and 


kata [ Nnkshatri (.^) ] being Wiaa [ Vfsa- i 
kha (?)] ” But as ho justly observes, it is 
easy to be minuto when tho annalist 
consults only his imagination. 

1 See Vol. IF, p. 10, n. 1. lie is to 
appear on a white horso with a flashing 
sword for the final destruction of Mlech- 
chhas and those that love iniquity, and 
to re'establish righteousness. Thosinii* 

3b 


the mud shjjk^jn out of n garment, a 


larily of tho idea Jind oxprossion to tho 
Apocalyptic ^vision of tho.4oiiito horse 
.and its rider will readdy occur fo 
mind and tho analfigy Letwoeri sorno of 
these maiiifefitations and certain scones 
in tho New TcHtament has often been 
obser-od, and is not Die result of acci- 
deot. 
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STATE OF PURIFICATION, 


sinner guilfcy of the five great sins, or whoever touches such, a crow, a 
(tame domestic) cock, a mouse, a eunuch, the smoke from a burnt corpse, 
a washerman, a hunter, a fisherman, a gamester, a spirit-seiler, an execu- 
tioner, a tanner, a dyer, a currier, and an oilman.^ 

PURIflER.’l. 

Knowledge, austerity, suspension of breath (pnmiydma)^ religious 
exercises of the Sandkyd^ sun-light, moon-light, fire, water, air, earth, ashes, 
mustard-seed, wild produce of the earth, shade of a tree, the back and 
legs of a cow, a plough, a broom, sour things,^ salt-water, mouth of a horse 
or goat, eating certain food, the lapse of time, milk, butter-milk, clarified 
butter, and the dung and urine of a cow. 

State op Purification. 

” and austerity purify the soul. When the inward person 

is unclean by improper food, it is purified by suppression of breath and the 
wild produce of the earth : a drunkard by molten glass.* When the body 
is defiled by ordure, wino, blood and the like, it becomes pUro by cleans- 
ing below the navel with earth and water, and above it with earth and 
water, rinsing tho tooth, washing the eyes, bathing, abstaining for a day 
and a niglit from food and drink, and afterwards eating five things from 
a cow.* A pathway or uator that has been polluted by tho shadow of a 
0han4dl (pariah) is again purified by sunliglit, moonliglit, and air. If 
the ordure of any animal falls into a well, sixty pitchers full of water 
must be taken out ; if into a tank, a hundred pitchers ; any part of a 


I Prohibitions and permissions in re- 
gard to food and ceremonial purification 
are treated in the Y. Lcctnro of Mann’s 
Ordinances. Albiriinf^K.ys that he was 
informed hy Ilindns that before tho 
time of Bhiratn, the meat of cows was 
permitted, and cows were killed at cer- 
tain sacrifices, and that the retson of 
the prohibition was their unwholesomo- 
ness as food. 111,1 hot climate the inner 
parts of ttie body are cofd, tho natnral 
warmth is feeble and the digestion is so 
weak, that it has to be strengthened by 
chewing the betel-nnt. The betel in- 
flames the bodily heat, the chalk in the 
betel leaves dries np everything wet, 
and the betel-nnt acts as an astringent 


on the teeth, gums and stomach. Hence 
cow’s meat was forbidden as it is essen- 
tially thiik and cold. 11. Chapter 58. 

8 Sour liquids, according to Manu, 
cnrdlcd milk and all produced from it 
and all liquids pressed from pure flowers, 
roots and frnits may bo drunk. V. 10. 
By the purifying effects of certain food, 
socrificial food is meant. Mann. Y. 106, 
n. 6. 

S In Mann, boiling cow’s urine, milk, 
ghetf liquid cow dung, or spiritnons li- 
quor. The punishment is for a Brah- 
man and is equivalent to death. XI. 
91-92, and n. 3. 

* Milk, bnttennilk, ghee, dung of a 
cow and its urine. 
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river, is purified hy its owu flo\v.» Fi-om oil that is defiled, the coulaini- 
Dating matter is taken out and the oil is boiled. Milk cannot bo purified 
except only when the shadow of a Chanddl may have fallen upon it, iu 
which case it becomes pure by boiling. Cotton, leaves, niolassos, grain, be- 
come pure by the sprinkling of a little water after removing the defilement. 
Gold, silver, stone, vegetable produce, rope and whatever grows beneath 
the earth and utensils of cane are purified by water, and if they have 
been defiled by unclean oil and the like, by hot water. Clothes are puri- 
fied by water. Wooden vessels if defiled by the touch of a CIkiMI cannot 
bo made pure, but if touched by a ^ndra or any unclean thing, may bo 
purified by scraping; and wood and bone and horn must bo trcjifcd in the 
same manner. Anytliing made of stone after being washed must bo buried 
for soveu days. A sieve, a winnowing basket, a duer-skin, and flic like, 
and a postle-and-mortar, arc purified by being sprinkled with wate r. A cai't 
may bo semped in the part defiled and the rest dashed wTtli water. An 
earthen vessel is purified by being heated iu the lire ; and the ground by 
one of tho following ; sweeping, lighting a lire thereon, ploughing, lapse of 
a considerable time, being touched by tho feet or back of a cow, sprinkling 
with water, digging or plastering with cow<lnng. Food smelt by a cow 
or into which hair, flies or lico* Imvo fallen, is purified with aslios and 
water. If any thing is defiled by excretions from tho mouth, nose, oy(‘s, ears, 
or sweat, or touched by Inir or nails detached from one’s own body, it should 
bo first washed, and then scoured with clean earth, and again washed until 
tho smear and smell have gone. Excretions from the mouth, nose, eais, 
or eyes of another, if they conic from above the navel, must if possible, bo 
purified as above described, after wliich he must bathe : all below the 
navel, and the two hands are |)urified by cleansing in the same way. If 
ho bo defiled with spirituous liquor, semen, blood, catamenia, (tho touch 
of) a lying-in woman, ordure and urine, ho must jvush with water and 
scour with earth, and again wash with water if the defilement be above 
the navel ; if it extend below, after the second washing, he must rub himself 
with butter from a cow and then with its milk, and afterward with its butter- 

I • 

milk, and next smear himself with cowdung*and w/isli in its urine, and 
finally drink three handfuls of water Si-oni tho river. If ho touch a washer- 
man, or a dyer, or a currier, or an executioner, or a jinnter,t)r a«iuhernian, 
or an oilman, or tamo swine, he is purified by water only, lint if ho touch 
a woman in her courses or a lying-in woman, or a sweeper, or a great 

1 Mann. V. 108. Burnell usei ihe * Tho word ii ' kirm ’ a worm in tho 

word ' velocity.’ teit, but rendered lice in Mann. 
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Binner,^ or a corpse, or a dog, or an ass, cat, crow, domestic cock, mouse or 
a eunuch, or the smoke of a burning corpse, or the dust from an ass, dog, 
goat or sheep roach him, he must enter the water in his clothes and batlio 
and look at the sun and pronounce incantations to it, After touching a 
greasy human bone, he must bathe with his clothes on or else wash himself 
and drink three handfuls of water and look at the sun and put his hand 
upon a cow. Where the sun is not visible, he must look upon fire. If 
silk or wool come in contact with any thing the touch of which (in a 
man) would require his bathing, it is purified by air and sunshine if it bo 
not actually defiled, otherwise it must also bo washed. A woman in her 
courses becomes pure after tlie fourth day. 

If it is not known whether a thing be clean or unclean, they accept 
the decision of some virtuous person regarding it or sprinkle it with water. 
JCitfjdo tajU on this subject are numerous. 

Improper Dress. 

A blue garment, unless it be of silk or wool, is improper for any caste 
except a S'lidra, but a Brahman’s wife at night, and a Kshatriya woman as 
a bride or at a feast, may wear it, and a Vaisya woman must avoid it when 
performing the S!rdd(lha or funeral rites. The women of all three castes 
may not wear it when cooking or eating. 


PKOHrBiTED Food. 

Human flesh, beef, horso-fiesh, domestic cocks and hens, the parrot, 
the S'dr/X-a,* the il/ywa/q the pigeon, the owl, the vulture, the chameleon, the 
bustard, the Saras (Ardca antigono), tho Paj)ilia and wateifowl, frogs, 
snakes, weasels and animals who.so toes are joined (web-footed birds) : 
animals that abide in towns, except the goat; the ruddy goose (Anas 
casarca), the pond-heron (Ardea torra),* dried fisli or flesh, five kinds 
of fish, viz. .—(1). Tlio Pohu, (Cyprinus Rohita). (2). The Paithar Chatd 
(Stone lickor). (3). Tho Sankara (probably a skate the 7?uia iSanjtar). 
(4). Tho (o.) T\w Bdrahi carnivorous animals, the camel, the 


1 Mahdpdtalivi. Soo post p. 297 n. 2. 

B Soo p. 121, U4.2. 

8 Tl»ose*"la3t two iu Uio^toxt seem in- 
oladod in the exception, bnt tlie pond- 
heron or paddy-bird at least is express- 
ly forbidden by Maim. v. 13. 

4 The last named, of wbieb there are 
several variants, and the second and third, 
are not in Mann who mentions the jMif- 


hina and simhatunda which together 
with tho rdjiva nnd rohii or rohita are 
declared to bo tawful, bat the commen- 
tator Medha-tithi limits the two latter 
to nse at sacrificial ceremonies. 1 do 
not find the Patthar-chata mentioned in 
Day’s Fishes of India. Stone-licking 
is common to a |^ood many if not to all. 
The Sankara is perhaps, a skate, the 
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CEREMONIES IN COOKINfl AND EATINU. 

elephant, the rhinoceros, tlie monkey, tlio various reptiles ; nil that pix). 
duces intoxication, camel’s milk, mare’s milk, and the milk of all animals 
that divide not the lioof;> goat’s and ewe’s milk, the milk of forest 
animals, woman’s milk, milk from a cow in the first ten days after calving, 
milk of a cow whoso calf has died, till she calves again; garlic, leeks, 
carrots, the Sebesten plum (Cordia Sebestena) the produce from unclean 
land, or food which a man’s foot has touched or the hand of a woman 
ill her courses ; anything from the house of a courtesan, or a thief, or a 
carpenter, or a usurer, or a blacksmith, or a polisher, or a goldsmith, 
or a washerman, or a weaver, or a tanner, or a currier, or a singer or 
dancer, or an armourer, or a dog keeper, or a seller of spirits, or a 
physician, or a surgeon, or a hunter, or a eunuch ; food set apart or the 
food of one who has committed the live great sins food dressed for offer- 
ings to the deities, leavings of food of one in mourning diiriny^JJ^ 
period of mourning, food of an unchaste woman, cheese and the like 
that is made of milk,^ all food dressed with oil or water and left all 
night; whatever becomes sour from being left long; food in whicjh hair 
or insects may have fallen; food eaten without the live ceremonies which 
are obligatory before meals, as will bo now described. 

These details arc already numerous and what has been said must suHieo. 

Ceremonies in Cookino and Eatino. 


Each time before cooking, if it be in the house, the floor and part of 
the wall should bo plastered with cowdung and earth, and if it ho in the 
woods, as much ground as will hold the materials and the cooking utensils. 
No one but the person* who cooks may occupy the spot, and ho must 
first bathe and put on a loin-cloth and cover his head and thus complete 
his meal. If a piece of paper or dirty rag or other such thing fall on 
the plastered space, the food is spoilt. He mu.st bathe again and newly 
plaster the ground and provide fresh materials. Tlffc cook must bo either 
the mistress of the family or a Brahman whoso s])ocial duty this may be, 
OP a relation, or the master of the house himself. 


Raia Scinhir ; Kajiva Hignifios streaked 
or striped, and is mentioned by Monier * 
Williams as a fish whose spawn is said 
to bo poisonoQS. I cannot identify it nor 
the following name Bsrala The rhino- 
ceros is a dispated animal, M. V. 18, 
n. 6. 

1 A variant omits the negative, bat 
Mann is distinct on the point and forbids 
the milk of animals with a solid hoof. 


* Slaying a Uriilimnn, drinking spin* 
toons liqoor, theft, ndnltery with the 
wife of a (jury are the^ourgss«it crimes ; 
associating with those who commit them 
is the fifth. Mann IX, 235, and XI, 55. 

S Curdled milk and all produood from 
it are expressly allowed. V. 10. 

* The text has by mistake for 



ROLES OF FASTING. 


Before eating, the place where they sit must be plastered in the same 
way, and they occupy it without spreading any covering on the ground, 
but a stool or a wooden board, bare as aforesaid, may be used. 

Next, the following five ceremonies are regarded as indispensable:— 
(1). Reading some poi tion of the Feda«. /2), Sprinkling water as a liba- 
tion to departed ancestors. (5^). Placing some food in front of the idol. 
(4). Throwing a little food on the ground in the name of the deities. (5). 
Giving some to the poor. First the children cat, tlien the relations 
satisfy themselves, after which the man himself partakes, but not out of 
the same dish wilh another even though it bo a cliild. None but the cook 
may bring any provisions to the gathering. If by accident his hand touciu s 
any one, or ho is touched by other.s, whatever food lie liokls in liis hand at 
the time ho must throw away, and bathing anew, bring fresh materials ; 
jyjjggaJhe cook be a woman, for whom it will suffice to wash her hands and 
feet, The cook oats last of all. In drinking also, each person must have 


Formerly it was the custom for a Brjihman to eat at the house of a 
Brahman or of a Kshatriya or of a Vai^ya, and a Kshatriya might cat at 
any house .but that of a S'lidm ; and a Va%a in the same way ; but in this 
cycle of the Kali Yuga, each must take his meal in the house of his own 
caste. The utensils from which they eat are generally the leaves of trees, and 
fashioned of gold, silver, brass, and also of bell-metal, and they avoid the 
use of copper, earthenware, and stone vessels. They also consider it im- 
proper to eat from a broken dish or from the loaves of the bar or banyan 
tree (ficus Tndica)^ the pipalf (ficus religiosa) and the swallow-w-ort 
•peas gigantea).^ To eat twice either in the night or day is not approved. 

Rules of Pasting. 

These are of numerous kinds, but a few will be mentioned. 

The first kind is when they neither eat nor drink during the day and 
night, and twenty-nine of these days are obligatory during the year, vis., 
on tho eleventh day of each lunar fortnight of every month ; tho Sivarutri;^ 

' * t 


I These being snored ; the flowora of « 
the ard* placed upon tho idol 

Mahideva. It secretes an acrid milky 
jnioe which flows from wounds in tho 
shrabi and is applied to varions medi- 
cinal purposes, and preparations of the 
plant ace employed to onre all kinds 
of fits, epilepsy, hysterics, convalsions, 
poisonous bites. Tho flowers arc largo 


and bountiful, a mixturo of rose and 
purple : there is also a white-flowered 
variety. Roxburgh, " Flora Indioa.” 

* Shiva’s night, a popnlar frstival in 
hoDonr of Sivh kept on the 14th of the 
dark half of tho month of Mtiffha (Jan.- 
Fob.) When S^iva is worshipped under 
the type of the,Lt>i^a, a rigorous fast is 
observed. Monier Williams. 
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the fourtocuth of thi light half of kho month of K(iiW/i7<a (April-May) iu 
which the birth of the Nara^Sinha^ or Man-Iiou took place ; the third of 
tlie light half of the same moiitli being tho anniversary of the birth of 
Parahirdma ; tho ninth of tho tight half of tho month of r/eiiVm (Mai*ch- 
April), tho nativity of Edmi; and tho eighth of tho dark half of tho 
month of IJhddni-pada {Bhddon^ Aug.-Sop.), tho nativity of Kfishiia. 
On tliose occasions, some abstain from grain only, and other authorities 
lay down particular details. 

The second kind. They eat only at night. 

The third kind. They take only water, fruit and milk. 

The fourth kind. They eat but onco during tho day and night, but 
may drink water at any time. 

The fifth kind. They do not of their ow'n desire cat during twenty-four 
hours, but if pressed to do so, they may partsike of food not ?nore than o nce. 

TAe /cmd is tho Chandrayana, which i.s in live wa^ : —( 1 J. Tin 
tho first day of tho month, one mouthful is taken ainl an incremso of ono 
mouthful made daily till tho fifteenth, from which dato it diminishes daily 
by tho like quantity. (2). Or on tho first of tho month, fifteen mouthfuls 
aro taken and the consumption daily diminishes till tho fifteenth, when it 
is reduced to one mouthful ; after which it again increases by ono mouthful 
daily. (3). Some say that instead of this, throe mouthfuls, should bo 
taken oaeh half-day, and nothing (dso should bo touched, (t). Or, again, 
eight mouthfuls each half-day, four iu the morning and four in tho ovon- 
ing. (5). Or two hundred and forty mouthfuls may bo eaten (during tho 
month) in any manner at will ; Tho si/.o of tho mouthful should bo that 
of a pea-hcn*s egg, and tho faster should bathe regularly morning, noon, 
and evening. 

The seventh kind. They neither cat nor drink for twelve days. 

The ei(jhth kind. Out of twelve days, they eat a l^ttlo onco daily for 
three days consecutively, and onco at night only for three other days; 
during tliroe other days and nights they do not cat unless some ono brings 
them food, and for the remaining three, they fast jil{ogethcr. 

The ninth kind. For three days and nights they eat no more than one 
handful, and for three other days the tamo nllowanco only at night : for 
three more days and nights if any food is bronglit to (licm^iey may 
take one handful, and for throe days and nights they eat nothing. 

The tenth kind. For three days and nights, they swallow only warm 
water: for three other such periods only hot mi lie, and again for throe 
days and nights hot clarified butter, and for throe days and nights they 
light a fire and pot l^he mouth against an opening by which the hot 
air enters, which they inhale. 
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ENUMERATrON OF SINS. 


The eleventh kind. Out cf fifteen days, for tlfrce days and nigljts 
they eat only leaves, and for three days and nights only the Indian fig ; 
for three days and nights they are content with the seeds of the lotus ; 
for three days and nights, leaves of the piped; for three days and nights, 
the kind of grass called ddbha.^ 

The twelfth kind. For six days out of the week they must content 
themselves with one of the following six consecutively, the produce of the 
cow:— (1). Urine. (2). Dung. (3). Milk. (4). Buttermilk. (5). But- 
ter. (C). Water. On the seventh ho must abstain from food altogether. 

During every kind of fast they must abstain from meat, the pulse 
4da8, {Gicer lens), the bean Lohiyd, {Dolidhos Sinensis), honey and molasses ; 
they must sleep on the ground ; they may not play at such games as chaupar 
and sol(ih^‘, nor approach their wives at night, nor anoint tliemselves with 
oil, nor shave, and the like, and they must give alms daily and perform 
*otCor good vTorks. 

Enfmeration of Sins. 


Although these exceed expression, and a volume could not contain 
them, they may bo classed in seven degrees. 

The first degree comprises five kinds which cannot bo expiated. 

(1). Killing a Brahman. (2). Incest with the mother. (3). Dnnk- 
ing spirituous licpiors by a Brithraan, Kshatriya or Vaisya ; accounted no 
sin, however, in a 8'iidra. Some authorities name three kinds of spirits, 
viz., distilled from rice or other grain : from mahwd (Jhssia Latifulia), and 
the like : from molasses and similar things. All three are forbidden to 
the Brdhman; the first-named only to tho Kshatriya and tho VaiiSya. (4). 
Stealing ten mdshas of gold. (5). Associating for one year with anyone 
guilty of these four. 

The second degree. Untruth in regard to genealogy, carrying a slander 
to tho king, and fals^accusation of a Guru, are equivalent to slaying a Biah- 
man. 

Carnal connection with sisters by the same mother,® with immature 


1 Or darhha, tho namo specially of the 
{Poa* Cynosuroi'ies) used nt 
aaorificial ceremonies, but^also applied to 
tho Skccharum spontaneum and 3, cylin 
drtcum. 

* Both are games of hazard : the lat- 
ter is also called sotah'hagghu. The 
names are derivatives from the nnmerals 
four and sixteen res|)ectiTely, chaupar 


having two transverse bars in tho form 
of a cross drawn on tho playing cloth, 
and tho other played with a number of 
lines drawn on the ground. 

® rnken in this sense by Sir W Jones, 
and confirmed by tho corameiitutor Med- 
b^tithi, but Hopkins translates ** with 
women born «pf one’s own mother.” 
Mann, XL 59. 
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girls, with women ^of the lowest class, and the wives of enrriors, paiiitera, 
rope-dancers, fishermen and fowlei-s, and the wife of one’s friend or son, is 
equivalent to the second great sin (of the first degree). 

Forgetting the Vedas, or showing them contempt, false testimony ’ 
(without a bad motive), killing a relation (without malice), and eating 
prohibited things, are equivalent to the third sin of the first degree. 

Betrayal of trust in regard to a deposit, and stealing a human creature, 
a horse, jewels, silver and laud, arc equivalent to stealing gold. 

Third degree. Killing a cow, adultery with other than the above- 
named women, theft of other things besides (gold), killing a woman,* a 
Kshatriya, a Vai^ya or a S^udra (without malice), bewitching, ()p}>ves8ion of 
others, exacting illegal imposts, procuring for immoral purposes, prostitu- 
tion and making a livelihood thereby, do.serting a teacher or father or 
mother, usury as has been noticed, trading in a llrahini^or 
unless through necessity, in which caso they may not deal in oil, salt, 
sweetmeats, cooked footl, sesamc-.scod, stone, living animals, red cloths, 
hempen, linen or woollen cloths, fruits, mcdieiiies, arms, poison, llosh 
perfumes, milk, honey, buttermilk, spirituous li(|uor8, indigo, lae, grass 
water and leather goods : non-payment of the three debts,^ that is to the 
gods, which i.s sacritico ; to spiritual teachers, which is reading the Vedas ; 
and to ancestors for the procreation of their kind: omitting investiture 
of the sacred thread at the proper time, deserting one’s kirulrod, selling 
a son, a wife, a garden, a well, ora holy pool, digging up green ])roduco 
from the ground having no need of it,** performing tlio pdka sneritico with 
a selfish view merely, application to the books of a false religion, doing 
service for hire as a Ibahinan,^ marrying before au elder brother: all these 
arc considered equivalent to killing a cow. 

Fourth degree. Dissimulation, sodomy, molesting a Bralmian,^ smelling 
any spirituous liquor, and anything extremely fa-tid eff snfit to bo smelt.* 

Fifth degree. Killi?ig an elephant, a horse, a camel, a deer, a goat, a 
sheep, a bnffalo, a nihjao, a fish, an ass, a dog, a cat,^ a pig and tiio like ; 


1 The variant in the notes is correct 
and I have adopted it instead of the read- 
ing of the text which Makes the woman 
the wife of the castes that follow. See 
Mann, XI. 67. 

S To the gods, tnanes and men, are the 
three debts with which man is bom. 
XI. 66, n. 7. Hopkins. 

i In Mann, catting do'Oii green trees 
for firewood. 

39 



It working in mines ami d^krs and bridges 


and other meehanical#w«»rkf<, serriiig a 
i^udra, nil of which are forbidden. 

i With hand or staff Mcdhsiithi. 
XI.C8. n. 11 liopkins. 

ft The variant in the nolo is 

correct. 

7 A variant has kotah/foe which in Vol. 
II. p. 338. n. L, 1 have rendeipd as the 
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receiving property from forbidden persons as a Chandala or pariah, and 
the like; trading in the things aforesaid without necessity, falsehood, 
and serving a S^udra. 

Sixth degree. Killing small insects like ants ; eating from the hand 
or vessel of a wine-seller. 

Seventh degree. Stealing fruit, flowers, and firewood ; want of mental 
firmness on important occasions.^ 

For each of these degrees of sin certain penances have been appointed, 
the performance of which releases from farther penalty ; for instance, they 
say that whoever kills a Brahman will transmigrate into the form of a 
deer, a dog, a camel, or boar. When he takes human form he will bo 
subject to diseases and end his life in great afflictions. The expiation is 
to cut off pieces of his own flesh and skin and throw them into the fire, or 
i4i»itBrnlre y.^r8 forsake his family and taking a human skull in his hand, 
go a begging and from street to street and door to door proclaim his 
wickedness ; this is, provided it was accidental,^ otherwise this penance 
lasts twenty-four years. 

Interior Sins. 

Although they hold those to be very numerous twelve are accounted 
heinous I — (I). AVodAa, being under the influence of anger, (2). Lobha^ 
inordinate desire of rank and wealth, (3). JDvesha, hatred towards men. 
(4). Bdga^ love of . worldly pleasures. (5). esteeming one’s self 

above others. (6). Moha^ ignomneo. (7). Mdda^ intoxication from spiri- 
tuous liquors or wealth or youth or station or knowledge. (8). Soka^ ab- 
sorption in grief through loss of goods, reputation or honour, or separation 
from friends. (9). Mdmatva^^ couiidering the things of the world as one’s 
own. (10). Ahankdraf egoism. (11). Bhaya^ fearing other than God. 
(12). llarshaf joy in one’s own virtue and the evil of others. 

Tho endeavour of such os desire to know God should bo first to res- 
train themselves from these twelve sins until they acquii*e virtuous dis- 
positions and become, worthy to attain to the divine union. Some say 
that all eVil actions are reducible to ten heads, ^ of which three corrupt 


hog-doer^cflfi’ttl porciniw) for reasons 
therein given. All forest animals are for- 
bidden to bo killed by Mann. 

I * On trifling occasions,’ according to 
8ir. W. Jones. Hopkins omits the con- 
dition altogether. 

i The penance is doubled for a Ksha- 
iriya, agd trebled and qnadmpled for 
the next two castes. 


8 The text has erroneonsly Mat»a. 
Mtmd'tva signifles litorally, mine-ness, as 
Ahankara signifies as literally ego-ism. 

* This is taken from Mann, XII. 6, 6, 7 
Resolving on forbidden things is defined 
by a commentator as desiring to kill a 
Btdhman and^he like, and the third in 
conceiving notions of materiaUsm and 
atheism. 
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tJie heart, m, cov^ing the goods of another ; resolving on any forbidden 
deed; scepticism in regard to the chosen servants of Qod. The same 
number defile the members of the body, m., taking the goods of another 
by force; injury to the innocent adultery. 

The sins of the tongue are four, iu>., scurrilous language, falsehood, 
slander, and useless tattle. 

May the omnipotent Lord keep us from these ton sins and bring us to 
the goal of our desire. 

Sacred Places of Pilcsrimaok. 

Although profound and enlightened morali.sta aro convinced that truo 
happiness consists in the acciuisition of virtue and recogniHo no other tem- 
ple of Qod but a pure heart, nevertheless the physicians of the spiritual 
order, from their knowledge of the pulsation of human fooling, have bes- 
towed on certain places a reputation for sanctity and tints roiism^Iii?* ^ 
sluniberers in forgetfulness and instilling in them the enthusiastic desire 
of seeking God, have made those shrines instruments for their reverencing 
of the just, and the toils of the pilgrimage a means of facilitating tho 
attainment of their aim. 

Those holy places aro of four degrees. 

The first is termed deva or divine and dedicated to BrahmA, Vishnu 
and Mahadeva. Tho greatest among theso aro twenty-eight rivers in tho 
following Ollier : — 

(1). Ganges, (2). Sarasvati. (.3). Jamuna. (4). Narbada.* (5). 
Vipa^, known as the Biah (Hyphasis). (C). Vitasti (Hydaspes or 
Bidaspos) known as the Bihat. (7). Kausiki, a river near RhotAs* in 
the PanjAb, but some place it in tho neighbourhood of Gnil.)i in tlie eastern 
districts. (8). Nandavati,* (11). Chaiidrabhaga, known as the Ohenib. 
( 10 ). S'arayu (Sarju) known as the SatAu. (11). Satyavati.^ (12). TApl 


1 Properly in j ary without sanction of 
law, that is, to animals except at autho- 
rised sacrifices, to men when not in- 
flicted as legal penalties : Manu, 211. 7, 
n.2. 

* Properly Nanna-d&, giving pleasure ; 
commonly, Nerbndda. 

A BobtAs or Botas near Jhelom, over- 
looks the Knhan Kadi according to the 
I. Q. I find no river of this name in the 
Ponjsb,.bat the Kosi another name for 
the Kanfiki in Behar, is well known and 


its location there is properly assigned. 
Garhi in a pntyand of Pnrnoah through 
which* oiririct tho river, flows. Keith 
Johnston gives it also tho name of tho 
Baukhnssi whicli the^ I. G. treats as 
another river^joining tho llrahmapatni, 
bat not traceable in his map. 

A Monier Williams gives a KandAtirtha 
apparently connected with a river which 
he cannot Identify. 

t The same as the Rautiki. Satyafoti, 
the mother of Jamadagtit, father of 
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known as Tapti, upon the (north) bank of which is Burhanpfir.^ (13). Para- 
vati.* (14). Pasavatf, (15). Goraati (Gumti) near Dvarakd.*^ (16). 
Gandaki, upon the banks of which is Sultanpur of the Subah of Oudh. { 17). 
Bdhada.* (18). Dovika( Deva orGogra). (19). Godavari, called also Ban- 
ganga.^ Pattiin of the Dekhan is situated on its bank. (20). Tamraparpi® 
at the extremity of the Dekhan. Here pearls are found. (21). Charman- 
vati. (22). Varana, near Benares. (23). Iravati, known as the Ravi (Hy- 
draotes). Labor is on its bank. (24). S^atadru (the hundred-channelled), 
known as tlio Sutlej. Ludiana is upon its bank. (25). Bhimarathi, 
called also the Bhima, in the Dekhan. (26). Parnasopa.'^ (27). Van- 


Parn^ardma bocamo tho Kao^iki rivor. 
The recarrottco of the same name is 
VVildbh in his onnmorfttion 
of tho rivers who attributes it either to 
tho error of a copyist, or to ono namo 
being applied to diiroront rivers: in 
this case diileront names to the saino 
river. 

1 Soo Vol. 11. pp. 223, 226, 238. 

* Tho Parvati in Mdlwa, Wilson V. P. 

8 This cannot, of conrso, bo tho Pva- 

raka known ns Krishna’s capital in 
K&tluaw&r. In sotno MSS. tho namo 
Dviraka is oraittcvl as well as tho Gan- 
daki, and tho words in tho to.xt “ npon 
tho banks of which,” &o , follow imme- 
diately after “Gomati.” There most bo 
seme error in tho transcription. Sultan- 
pur is on tho Gumti, 150 miles from itho 
Gnndak. * 

* Wilford considers it tho Mahdnada 
which falls into the Ganges below Mnida, 
but Trelawney Saunders pjiaces it below 
tho mouths of ^tho Orissa MabAnadl. 

* According to tho I. 0. there are two 
of this name. Ope rising in the hills 
N. of Jojpdra and falling i/ito the Jumna 
after a oonrso of 200 milos. Another 
rising S. of Nepal bounding the Oudh 
tsrai and joining tho Burhi Rapti at 
Karmanighdt. This is called the ' arrow ' 

river, perhaps from tho legend of 
Bivapa cleaving a hill with a shaft, 


from which a river is said to have 
arisen. Wilford gives this namo to tho 
Snravati (full of reeds), now called tho 
Rdtnganga. Tho name applies to tho 
thickets of roods on its banks where 
Karrtikeya was born. (As. Res. XIV 
409). I do not ob.scrvo this namo applied 
to tho Godavari. 

In Tinnovelli. Tho namo occurs in 
tho Ramayaiia. 

Puss Tamraparni’s flood whoso isles 
Are loved by basking crocodiles, 

Tho Sandal woods that fringe her side 
Those islots and her waters hide ; 
While like an amorous matron, sho 
Speeds to hor own dear lord, the Sea. 

Griffiths. IV. X. LI. 

I I conceive this to bo tho Son, which 
is snpposed to derive its name from the 
Sank. Slona, crimson. It is th||. Eran- 
noboas of Arrian and Pliny, though 
tho point is dispnted as both this and 
the Sonus are apparentl 7 applied to 
two rivers. Its Sanskrit epithets are 
Uiranyd vdhu (or golden armed) and 
Jfirsaya vdhoA (HUriferous). Parna, sig- 
nifiea both feather and leaf and may 
bo a fanciful adjunct to ‘ crimson,* bnt 
t'orso signifying ‘ colour ’ has a higher 
degree of probability in its favour than 
may bo found fer most verbal analogies 
Tho last tiame^(18) 1 (ftinnot identify. 
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jam, in the Dekhan. (28). Achamiyyil. Some include the Indus, but it 
is not of the same sanctity. 

Each of these rivers as dedicated to one of theso deities, has poouliai* 
characteristics ascribed to it : Some of the places situated on their banks 
are esteemed holy, as, for example, the village of Somn on the Gauges, to 
which multitudes flock on the twelfth of the month of A(jhan» (Nov.- 
Dee.). Some regard certain cities as dedicated to the divinities. Among 
these are Kdsi^ commonly called Benares. The adjacent country for live kos 
around the city is hold sacred. Although pilgrimages take place through- 
out the year, on the Siva-rdtri^ multitudes resort thither from distant parts 
and it is considered one of the most chosen places in which to die. Final 
liberation is said to bo fourfold:— (1). SdlokyaJ^ passing from the degrees of 
paradise to Kailasa. They say that when a man goes to heaven through 
good works, ho must return to earth, but when after variojis traTi^VjTftu. 
tions, ho attains that region, ho returns no more. (2). Sdrdpya (assimi- 
lation to tho deity); when a man partnke.s of tho divino elementary form, 
he does not revisit tho earth. (.‘{). Hdmtpya (nearness to tho deity) is when 
a man after breaking the elemental bonds, by tho jwwor of good works is 
admitted into tho presence of God’s elect, and docs not return to earth. 
(4). Sdyujya (absorption into the deity) ; after passing through all inter- 
mediate stages, ho obtains the bliss of true liberation. They have likewise 
divided the territory of Benares into four kinds. Tho characteristic of two 
parts is that when a being dies therein, ho attains tho fourth degree of 
Mukti; if ho dies in one of tho othem, he roaches tho third dcgi'oe, and if 
in the remaining one, tho second degree. 

Ayodhydy commonly called Awadh. Tho distance of forty koi to tho 
oast, and twenty to the north is regarded as sacred ground. On the ninth 
of the light half of tho month of Ohaitra a great religious festival is held.^ 

Avantikdf Ujjain. All around it for thirty-two kqfi is accounted holy 
and a large concourse takes placo on tho Siva-rdlri. 

liUnchi^ (Conjovaram) in tho Dekhan. For twenty kos around it is 


^ Seo p. 238, n. 2. 

* I read for Sdlnkya 

signiRea being in tho samo heaven with 
any particular deity. Kaildta is tho 
poradiao of Siiva, placed according to 
their belief in tho Himalaya range. 

i The anniversary of the birth of 
Bitna. V.p.291. 

* The text has orro»^asIy Kdnti : 
Kdnehivaram is th# source of the vnigar 
name. In liioacii Thsaiig’s time it was 


j a groatfmiddliist centre, but subsoquont* 
ly foil nnder tho Jain in/lnenco, which 
was snccoedcd in tnra by Hindu pro- 
dominance. Tl?e I. 0. mentions its pyra- 
mids and tho thoasand-pillared temple 
with its splondjd porch and fine jowela 
; as still attracting visitors. As many as 
I 50,000 pilgrims attend the annual fair 
) in Hay. It is called tho Donaros of tho 
South. I. (i. 
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pany gives his consent. Certain incantations are then pronounced and the 
Homa sacrifice is performed. It is then declared that the girl’s mother 
has borne male children and was of smaller stature than her husband, i 
and that the bridegroom is not impotent, and both parties declare that 
they have not been subject to leprosy, phthisis, dyspepsia, hemorrhoids, piles, 
chronic issue of blood, deformity of limb, or epilepsy. At the nuptials an 
attendant of the bride washes the feet of the bride and bridegroom and 
draws the sectarial marks upon them. Three vessels filled severally with 
rice and curds, after certain incantations have been pronounced, are then 
given to them to eat. When this is concluded they are dressed out and 
taken to a retired chamber and a curtain is hung between the bride and 
bridegroom. The father takes each of the young people and turns them 
facing the east and a Brdhman repeats certain prayers and places in the 
each some rice and five betel-nuts. The curtain is then removed 
and they present to each other what they hold in their hands. The Brah- 
man next places the two hands of the bride in those of the bridegroom and 
repeats certain prayers and then reverses the ceremony ; after which ho 
binds them both with loose-spun cotton thread, and the girl’s father taking 
her hand gives her to the bridegroom and says, ‘ May there be over parti- 
cipation between you and this nursling of happiness in three things — in 
good works, in worldly goods, and tranquillity of life. “ Finally, a tiro is 
lit and the pair are led round it seven times,* and the marriage is com- 
pleted. Until this is done, the engagement may bo lawfully cancelled. 

2. Baiva (of the Devas). At the time of a sacrifice, all is given 
away in alms and a maiden is bestowed on the Brahman performing 


^ 1 do not find this condition. It 
might possibly moan inferior in caste 
but in that sense Absl Fazl uses 
Mann requires a bridegroom to avoid the 
ton follhwing familioa whatever their 
wealth in gold or kine, viz., the family 
whioh has omitted prescribed ads of reli- 
gion {ithat which has produced no male 
children ; that in whioh the Veda has not 
been readr^that whioh hzs thick hair 
on the body ; and thoso subjeot to he- 
morrhoids, pthisis, dyspepsia, epilepsy, 
leprosy and albinoism, also a girl with 
reddish hair, a deformed limb, troubled 
with habitual sickness : and one with 
no hair or too much, and immoderately 
talkative and with inflamed eyes. She 


must not bear the name of a constella- 
tion, of a tree, of a river, of a barbarous 
nation, of a mountain, of a winged crea- 
ture, a snake, or a slave. She must have 
no defect, walk like a goose or an ele- 
phant, have hair and teeth of moderate 
quantity and length, and have exquisite 
softness of person. M. III. 7, 8, 9, 10. 
The text has for The words 

ajjV are a translation of the Sans- 
krit Mandagni, slowness of digestion or 
Amaya whioh is the word used by Manu. 

• Properly in seven stops. The marri- 
age is notoomplcted till the seventh step 
is taken. Manu, VIII. 227, and note. 
Hopkins. 
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the sacrifice. Th(^ betrothal is then made and the other ceremonies are 
conducted as aforesaid.^ 

3. Arsha (of the Bishis). This rite takes place when a pair of kine 
have been received from the bridograom. 

4 Frdjdpatya* (of the Praja^iatis). The man and woman are brought 
together and united by this bond. 

5. Afura (of the Asuras). The maiden is received in marriage 
after as much wealth has been presented to her kinsmen (as the suitor can 
afford).* 

6. Gdndharva (of the Qdndharvas). The pair entertain a mutual 
affection and are voluntaiily united in wedlock without the knowledge of 
others. 

7. Bdkshasa (of the Rakshasas), is the forcible seiznro and abduction 
of a girl from her people by the ravisher to his own house and there 
marrying her. 

8. Paisdeka (of the Pisdehas). This rite receives this name when 
the lover secretly approaches a girl when asleep or intozicaled or dis- 
ordered in mind. 

Everywhere there is some difference in the preliminary betrothals, but 
the concluding ceremonies are after the manner above described. The four 
rites are lawful for a BrAhman; and besides the second, all are within his 
privilege. The fifth is lawful to a Vai^ya or a S^fidrn; the sixth and 
seventh for a Kshatriya. The eighth is held disgraceful by all.* 


I “ Bat they term the Daiva rite, the 
gift of a daughter, after having adorned 
her, to a sacrificial priest rightly doing 
his work in a sacrifice began.” Mann, III, 
28, Bamell. That is, the maiden is part 
of his fee. 

t In the text incorrectly lUjapatya. 
“ The gift of the maiden is called the 
PrAjipatya rite (when made) after re- 
verencing and addressing (the pair) with 
the words, ‘ together do ye both yoar 
duty.”’ Ibid,ZO. The Arsha rite is the 
oommonest form now, Bamell. 

B A recognised sale is hero meant. 
Thle form is practised at the present day 
by people claiming to be BrBhmans, s j/., 
the Paira Brihmans called Oonikkal in 
Soathem India, who .jpldom can get 
wives for less than a thoosand rnpees. 
40 


It often happens that low caste girls are 
palmed off npon thorn. Bfann, HI. 81, 
n.2. 

B Mana orders them differently, Tha 
six first, ho says, are legally for a Brih- 
man, the four Bast for a Kshatriya, and 
the samo for a Yai^ya and Bddra, except 
the Kakshasa form . Otfaori, ho observes, 
considof^he , four first approved for a 
priest f one, the lUksbssa, for a soldier t 
and that of the Asuras for a merohaot 
or ODO of the servile ejass t ** bat in this 
code, three oi*tbe five last are held legal 
and two illegal. The ceremonies of the 
Pisichas and Asnras most never be per- 
formed.”— Sir W. Jones. According to the 
commentator, this last prohibition ie 
for the Kshatriya not for the BriUnnan. 
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A dower is not mentioned in the case of Brdhmans/and divorce is not 
customary : In tho former ages of the world, it was the rule for Brahmans 
to take wives from among all the castes, while the other three castes con- 
sidered it unlawful to wed a Brahman woman. The same practice obtained 
between all superior and inferior castes reciprocally. In the present Kali 
Yuga no one chooses a wife out of his own caste, nay, each of these four 
being subdivided into various branches, each subdivision asks in marriage 
only the daughters of their own equals. 

Although there are numerous classes of Brahmans, tho noblest by des- 
cent are from tho (seven) Risliis, Ka^yapa, Atri, BharadvAja, Visva-mitra, 
Gotama, Angiras, and Pulastya.^ Each of these has numerous ramifications. 
When any member of one of these families attains to any worldly and 
spiritual eminence and becomes tho founder of any class of institutes, his 
posterity arc called by his name. Tho family caste of each is called Kula 
(RmdTJcHl) or Jo/ra,* (Hindi gotar)^ and tho rule is that if a youth and maid 
bo of tho same gaira^ however distant be tho relationship, their marriage is 
unlawful ; but if one bo of a separate kula, they may lawfully marry. Ksha- 
triyas, Vai^yas and S'udras are dependent for their marriage ceremony on a 
family priest (purohita), and each class has a special Brahman from ono of 
tho seven lines of descent. If tho maid and tho youth have their several 
family priests belonging to tho same their marriage is hold unlawful. 
When united in marriage, the wife leaves her own gotra and enters that of 
her husband. 

When tho botrotlial is first proposed the lines of paternal and maternal 
ancestry of both tho woman and tho man are scrutinised. In computing 
cither of tho two genealogies, if within each fifth degree of ascent the 
lines unite, tho marriage is not lawful. Also if in the two paternal genea- 
logies, they unite in any generation, the marriage cannot take place. 
Scrutiny of tho maternal descent on both sides is not necessary. If in the 
paternal genealogies o)' both parties, consanguinity through a female occurs 
in the eighth generation, it is held lawful, but if in tho paternal lines of 
both, consanguinity through a female occure in tho sixth generation it 
constitutes a fresh (impecifthent of) kinship. The same result occurs if 
the consanguinity occurs in tho sixth .genei-ation by the mother’s side. 


1 Tho S’atapntha BrAhmana, and tho 
MahAbharata differ a little from tho text 
and from each other } in Mann they are 
reckoned as ten. Tho seven Bishis form 
In Astronomy, the Great Bear. Monier 
Williams, S. D. 


* Among tho Brihmang, twenty-fonr 
gotras are reckoned, supposed to be 
sprang from and named after celebrated 
teaohers, as S^a9dilya,KAiyapa, Oantama, 
Bbarad-vAjs, do. Ibid, 
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Until the eldA brother ia married, the younger may not lawfully bo so. 

It is held expedient that the bride should not be under eight, ^ and 
any age over ten is thought improper. The man should bo twenty-five, and 
marriage after fifty years of age, they regard as unbecoming. Mxcopting in 
the king, it is not considered right for a man to have more than oiio wife, 
unless his first wife is sickly or proves barrou^ or her children die. In these 
cases, he may marry ten wives, but if the tenth proves dofoetivo, ho may not 
marry again. If his first wife is suitable, and ho desires to take auothor, 
he must give the first a third part of his estate. 

It was the custom in ancient times for tho daughters of kings when 
they sought a husband, to hold a great festival. Hor suitors wore ossomblod 
together and tho damsel attended the banquet in person. Of whomovor 
she made choice, she placed upon his neck a string of pearls and flowers. 
This custom was called iSuayowrara, or self-choice.* ^ 

Quando mulier mensium siiorum oxpers sit quod post quatridnum 
contingit, si maritus ejua intra duodecim dies proxinios in qiiibus satis pro- 
babile eat conceptus, inoat earn, neccsso cst illi porliituni esse. In roliqnis 
temporibus dissirailis ost ratio et manus pedesquo lavaro satis csso censeant. 
Per totum tempus mensium coitum in orimino ponuut. In diobus his, vivit 
mulier in secossu, nequo cibum mariti nec vostimonta taugit ncquo ad 
culinam accedit ne co'ntaminet eami 

8'uinoah.^,^ 

or 

Ornaments of J)ress. 

A man is adorned by twelve things :— ( 1 ). Trimming his board. (2). 
Ablution of his body. (3). Drawing the sectarial marks of caste. (4). 
Anointing with perfumes and oil. (5). Wearing gold earrings. (6). 
Wearing tho jama* fastened on the left side. (7), Hearing tho mukufa 


I “A man aged thirty years, may mar- 
ry a girl of twelve, if ho find one dear 
to his heart, or aman of twenty-four years, 
a damsel of eight ; but if ho should • 
finish his studentship earlier and tho 
duties of his next order would otherwise 
be impeded, let him marry immediate- 
ly.” M. IX,94. Sir W. Jones. 

• An instance occurs, among many, 
in the well-known epic of Nala and 
Damyanti. The practice is conceded in 
Mann (IX. 92), but as Hopkins observes, 


only out of respect for tho old custom and 
was nc^^ractised at that date. Y/ijoa- 
valk/a and others permit it when there 
are no relatives to give away tho girl 
in marriage. Some •oarljj; writers con- 
ceded it without distinction of caste t 
in the epic it is confined to royal maidens t 
among later opmmentators it is restrict- 
ed to tho lower castes. 
i Hindi. Singdr, dress or ornament, 
t The jdma is describod in the dic- 
tionaries as being a long gown from 
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which i£ a golden tiara worn on the tnrban. (8). Wearing a sword. (9). 
Cuprjing a dagger and the like, at the waist. (10). Wearing a ring on the 
finger. (11). Eating betel. (12). Wearing sandals or shoes. 

A woman is adorned bj sixteen things : — (1). Bathing. (2). Anoint* 
ing with oil. (3). Braiding the hair. (4). Decking the crown of her head 
with jewels (5). Anointing with sandal- wood nngnent. (6). The wearing 
of dresses and these are of various kinds. The sleeves of some reach to the 
fingerS) of others to the elbows. A jacket without a skirt called angt^d 
(Sansk. angtkd) was chiefly worn, and instead of drawers, a lahangd which 
is a waist-cloth joined at both ends with a band sewn at the top through 
which the cord passes for fastening. It is also made in other forms. Others 
wear the dandiyd which is a large sheet worn over the lahangd^ part of which 
is drawn over the head and the other end fastened at the waist. These three 
garments are oj necessity. The wealthy wear other garments over this. 
Some wear the veiD and pde-jdmas. (7). Sectarial marks of caste, and 
often decked with pearls and golden ornaments. (8). Tinting with lamp- 
black like collyrium. (9). Wearing earrings. (10). Adorning with 
nose-rings of pearls and gold. (11). Wearing ornaments round the neck. 
(12). Decking with garlands of flowers or pearls. (13). Staining the 
hands. (14). Wearing a belt hung with small bells. (15). Decorating 
the feet with gold ornaments. (10). Eating pdn* Finally blandishments 
and artfulness. 

Jewkls. 

These are of many kinds:*— (1). The an ornament for the 

head resembling the marigold. (2). Ifditg, worn on the parting of the 
hair to add to its beauty. (3). KotUlddar^ worn on the forehead consisting 
of five bands and a long centre-drop. (4). 8ehrd^ seven or more strings of 
pearls linked to studs and hung from the forehead in snoh a manner as to 
conceal the face. It is chiefly worn at marriages and births. (5). BinduU, 
smaller than a (gold) muhur and worn on the forehead. (6). Khunfildt 
a ean'ing tapering in shape. (7). KampHl (ear-flower), shaped like the 
flower of the ifagirelo,® a cfeosration for the ear. (8). PiirhaM, & etanug. 


elefon to thirty bi^eadths in the skirt, 
folded into many plaits in the upper 
part and donble-hreasted on the body 
and tied in two places on each side. 

I In the teit, which 1 conceive 
eonreepondi to the Hindi, the 

^ dhiit or mantle covering the head and 
Itikpef part of the body. 


* I refer the reader for an explana- 
tion of these ornaments to the Persian 
text of the Ist Yol. of the Ain*i*Akbarf 
which oontaina in the pagea succeeding 
the preface, plates of the jewele here 
mentioned and a deeoriptive oatalogae of 
the whole eeriec 

I Dr. King, Superintendent, Spyal Bo- 
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(9). Pipal’PcU^h (i*tpaMeaf) crescent-shaped, eight or nine being worn in 
each ear. (10) . Bdlt^ a cii*clot with a pearl worn in the ear. (11). Champa* 
halh smaller than the red rose,^ and worn on the shell of the ear. (12). 
Mor-Bhahmft shaped like a peacock, a car-pendant. ( 13). D6sar isa broad 
piece of gold to the upper ends of which a pearl is attached and at tho 
other a golden wire which is clasped on to tho pearl and hung from the 
nose by gold wire.* (U). PhiiU is like a bud, the stalk of which is at- 
tached to the nose. (15). Lamg^ an ornament for the nose in the shape of 
a clove. ( 16). Nath^ is a golden cii'clet with a ruby between two pearls, or 
other jewels. It is worn in the nostril. (17). Quluband consists of five or 
seven I'ose-shaped. buttons of gold strung on to silk and worn round the 
neck. (18). Edr is a necklace of strings of pearls intor-oonneoted by 
golden roses. (19). Hafts is a necklaco. (20). Kangan is a bracelet. 
(21). GajVah, a bracelet made of gold and pearls. (22). Jawe^ consisting 
of five golden barley-corns (jan) strung on silk and fastened on each wrist. 
(23). Ohur,^ (a bracelet) worn above tho wrist. (24). Edhu is like the 
ohur but a little smaller. (25). Ghkfthy a little thinner than the (ordi- 
nary) bracelet. Some seven are worn together. (26). Bdtuhandi (arm- 
let) ; of these there are various kinds. (27). Tb'd, a hollow circle worn 
on the arm. (28). A/, finger ring. Various forms are mode. (29). 

Ohhudr-Khan(ikdf golden bells strung on gold wii'e and twisted round tho 
waist. (30). Ka(i*mekhld, a golden belt, highly decorative. (31). Jehar, 
three gold rings, as ankle-ornaments. Tho first is called Churd^ consisting 
of two hollow half-circlets which when joined together form a complete 
ring. Tho second is called duftdhantf and resembles tho former only en- 
graved somewhat. Tho third is called mas&chi and is like tho second but 
differently engraved. (32). Pdil^ the anklet, called (in Arabic). 

( 84 ). Ohuhghrut small golden bellS) six on each ankle strung upon silk 
and worn between the Jehar and Khalkhdl (35), BhdAk, an ornament for 
the instep, triangular and square. (36). Bichhwahj an ornament for tho 


tanioal Gardens, whose invaluable aid 
is never withheld and never at fault, 
on my reference to him informs me that, • 
this is the Nigeila saliva sometimes 
called the N. Jndtea, and is not a na- 
tive of Hindastan, bat domesticated. 
The seeds are largely used in cookery, 
and in Bengal are named Kola j(ra or 
black Cnmin-seed. The flower has a 
calyx of delicate fibre>disbevelled in 
appearance and is commonly known as 


** bovd^m/et.'* From tho specimen Dr. 
King has been good onoagli to send mo, 
tho ornament imitates tho appearance 
admirably. ^ ^ 

1 See n. 1, p. 409, Vol. 11. 
t This and tho following are omitted 
by Bloohmann. 

s The text dapHcates the t fncomotly. 
4 This is nsnally writtea with a hud 
r, and for ChiHh below, the diotioiB|iiei 
give ^ 
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ins+^p shaped like half a boll. (37). Anwaf^ an ornafhonfc for the great 
toe. 

All these ornaments are made either plain or studded with jewels^ and 
are of many styles. What words can express the exquisite workmanship of 
the trade ? Their delicacy and skill is such that the cost of the work is ten 
tolahs for each tolah of gold. Her Majesty has suggested new patterns 
in each kind. A few of these have been represented in plates for illustra- 
tion. 


Workmen in Decorative Art. 

In other countries the jewels are secured in the sockets made for them, 
with lac, but in Hindustan, it is effected with kimdan which is gold made 
so pure and ductile that the fable of the gold of Parviz which he could 
mould with his hand becomes credible.* 

The mode of preparation is as follows : — Of a mdsha of gold they 
draw out a wire eight fingers long and one finger in breadth. Then the 
wire is coated with a mixture of two parts of the ashes of dried field- 
cowdung* and one pai*t of Sambhar* salt, after which it is wrapped in a 
coarse cloth and covered with clay. This is generally of not more than ton 
tolahs weight, and it is placed in a fire of four sers of cowdung which is 
then suffered to cool down. If there is but little alloy in it, it will become 
of standard fineness after three fires, otherwise it must be coated with the 
same mixture and passed through three more fires. It is generally found that 
three coatings and three fires are sufficient for the purpose. It must then 
bo washed and placed in an earthen vessel filled with limejuice or some 
other (acid) which is heated to boiling. It is then cleaned and wound 
round a cane and taken off (when required), and re-heated from time to time, 
and used for setting by means of an iron stylo and so adheres that it will 
not become detached for a long period of time. At first the ornament is 


l This was one of the seven unequal- 
led treasures possessed by Khusrau 
Parvis. It was said to bo ^eco of 
gold that might bo held in the hanU and 
as duotilo as wax. Tho others were 
his throne Tdakdis^, his treasuro called 
tho Bdddvardf or wind-borne, beoanso 
being conveyed by sea to tho Roman 
emperor, tho vessel was past upon his 
shores } his horse shahdh ; his minstrel 
fidrtiid ; his minister Shdhpur^ and above 


all l^s incomparable wife iSAtrfa. 
I This is t 


translat- 


ed by Blochmann (I. 21) incorrectly the 
dry dung of the tvild cow. It merely 
means the cowdung picked up in the 
fields and jungles ; in Hindi pdchak and 
kanda. 

S From the well-known great salt- 
lake in the States of Jaipfir, and Jodh- 
pfir of which the Qovt. of India are 
lessees by treaty The out-turn in 
1883-8A was 71,111, 353 mounds, giving 
a net revenue of £746,716. Under Akbar 
it was worked hv the ^Imperial adminis- 
tration. /. 0, 
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fiisbioned quite plnfin atid bcvo and there they leave sochets for the Rotting 
of the jewels. These sockets are tilled with lac and a little of the gold is 
inserted above it, and on this the jewel is pressed down. The overflow of 
the lao is scraped off and it is then weighed. They next cover the lac 
with the hundan by means of a needle, and linally scnipe and polish it 
with a steel-pointed tool. 

The fee of a skilled artificer for this work is si. \ty-fonr on each 

tolah, 

The Zarnishdn or gold inlayer, is a workman who cuts silver, agate, 
crystal and other gems in various ways and sets them on gold. Ho inlays 
silver and steel with lines of gold and embellishes agates and other stones 
by engraving and cutting them. On steel and gems, if ho nscs one tolah 
of gold, he receives one and a half as his charge; if ho inlays on ivoiy, 
fish-bone, tortoise-shell, rhinoceros-horn or silver, his charj^ for every tolah 
of gold is one tolah of the same. 

Tho Koftgar or gold-beater, inlays on atcol and oilier metals markings 
more delicate than tho teetli of a file, and damnscones with gold and silver 
wire. He receives one hundred dams for each tolah of gold and sixty for 
a tolah of silver. His work is principally on wcapon.s. 

Tho MindUr or cnameller, works on enps, fiagons, rings and other 
articles with gold and silver. Ho polishes his ilelicate cnamel.s separately 
on various colours, sets them in their suitable jilaces and puts them b) tlio 
fire. This is done several limes. His charge is sixteen dams for each 
tolah of gold, and seven for a tolah of silver. 

Tho Sddah-kdr, a plain goldsmith, fashions gold-work and other articles 
of gold and silver. His charge is five and a half dam on every tolah of 
gold and two for every tolah of silver. 

Tho Shahakah-kdr^ executes pierced- work in ornamonts and vessels. 
His charge is double that of the Sddah-kar. ^ 

The Mtinahbat’kdr works plain figures or irnpressions on a gold ground, 
so that they appear in relief. His charge is ten dam fov a tolah of gohl 
and four for a tolah of silver, * 

The Gharm-kdr^ incrusts granulations oP gold and silver like poppy- 



t From tho Arabic Shahakat, a fishing editor connSt dotormirflf tho correct 

net, a lattice j ». any reticnlated reading nor tho pronunciation. I have 

work. JlfwnaWat comes from tho Ara- therefore cho/wn conjecturally what ap- 

bio root ‘nnbt’ and is pass. part, of pears to me ‘the most probable term. 

II. oonj., ‘ to cause to grow out ' ; hence Charm signifies leather and tho grannla- 

repoussc-work. Idmukht or shagreen 

* This word has threo^variants by al. (from the Pers. Bdifhari) would 

teration of the diacritical points. The ’ sent the stylo of work which the test 
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seeds on ornAmenfcs and Tossels. For every ^olah weight of golden grains 
his charge is one mpeO) and half of this for silver. 

The Stnhbdf or plaiter of silver, draws out gold and silver wire and 
plaits them into belts for swords, daggers and the like. He receives twenty- 
four ddms on a tolah of gold and sixteen for a tolah of silver. 

The 8awdd‘kdr grinds a black composition (saxodd) and lays it smoothly 
over traceries of gold and then polishes the ground evenly with a file. 
The sawdd consists of gold, silver, copper, lead and sulphur mixed together 
in certain proportions. The work is of several kinds. The finest is on 
gold and the charge is two rupees per tolah of sawdd* For the middling 
kind, the charge is one rupee, and for the lowest, eight annas. 

The Zar-koh or gold beater, makes gold and silver leaf. 

Lapidaries, metal castera, and other artificers produce designs which 
excite astonishment, but this exposition is already sufficiently protracted. 
Artists of all kinds are constantly employed at the Imperial Court where 
their work is subjected to the test of criticism. 

Ceremonies at Childbirth. 

As soon as a child is born, the father bathes himself in cold water, 
worships the deities and performs the Srmldka ceremonies, and stirring 
some honey and ghee together with a gold ring, puts it into the infant’s 
mouth. The midwife then cuts the umbilical cord, and immediately upon 
its severance the whole family become unclean. In this state they refrain 
from the Homa sacrifice and the worship of the deities and from repeating 
the gdyatn and many other ceremonies, contenting themselves with interior 
remembrance of the Deity. If this takes place in a Brdhman’s family,' his 
children and relations to the fourth degree of consanguinity are ceimonially 
unclean for ten days; the relations of tho fifth degree, for six days; those 
of the sixth degree, for four days ; of tho seventh, for three ; of the eighth 
for one day and night,''and those of the ninth continue so for four pdhrs. 

At the close of these periods they are freed after ablution of the 
body. But the usual rule is that a Brahman together with bis kindi*ed 
to the seventh degree, are uaclean for ten days ; a Kshatriya, for twelve 
days; a Vai4ya and the superior^ class of S^udra for fifteen days, and the 

refers to. The granulation of the shag- 1 By these are meant the AMr and 

lean is prodnoed by embedding in the £irrm< castes or shepherds and agrionl- 

leather when it is soft, bhe seeds of a tnrists, from whose hands BrAhmans 

kind of ohenopodium and afterwards and Kshatrijas will drink, the inferior 

shaving down the surface. The green Sudras being Chamdrs and the like who 

oolqpr is prodnoed by the action of sal- are held nnoleau. 

ammoniao on copper filings. 
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inferior S^udras for thirty days. Diirini^ this tinio strangers avoid associ- 
ating or eating with thorn. This state is called StUaka (impurity fi’om 
childbirth). A prince and his attendants, his physician, cook, overseer, 
and other servants of the crown arc not subjected to this condition, hut on 
the sixth day certain prayers are offered to the Deity and rejoicings aro 
made, and the mother and child aro bathed. 

The day after the expiration of the Siifahi, they name tho cliild and 
look in the astronomical table for tho sign ami station of tho rising of 
tho moon. The initial of his name is taken from tlie letter whicli is there- 
with connected^ and a name of more than four letters is eonsidereil blame- 
worthy. In tho fourth month they bring it into tho sun before which 
time it is never carried out of tho house. In the fifth month they bore the 
lobe of the right car. In the sixth month, if the child he a hoy, they 
place various kinds of food around him, and feed him witl^^that for which 
lie shows a preference. If it bo a girl, this i.s not dono till (he sixth or 
seventh month. When it is a year old, or in tho third year, they shave his 
head, but by some this is delayed till tho tifth year, by others till tho seventh, 
and by others again till the eighth year, when a festival is held. In tho 
tifth year they send him to school and meet together in rejoicing. 

They observe tho birthday and annually celohrato it with a feast, and 
at the close of each year make a knot on a thread of silk. Ifo is invested 
with tho sacred string at tho appointed time. At e.ach of theso occasions 
they perform certain works and go thraiigh some extraordinary coremonjes. 

TiJB Nr.MBEft OF FksTIVALS. 

Certain niispieious days twa religiously observed and colohrated 
a« festivals. Theso are called teoh'ir and a few of them are Inna) indi- 
cated. 


I This requires explanation Tho tiny 
is divided into 60 hours, tho 

four divisions of which allow 15 duMf/ w 
to every six hours. Now c.ach of tho 
28 asterisnis (v, p. 21) is 8yinboli.sod by 
a fanciful name of four letters :<?.(/, the 
first asterism Ahini is called cha, cM, 
cMf lit tl‘® second Bharani 16, lu, 16, Id. 
To each of the periods of six hours a 
letter is allotted, as chu from 6 a.m. to 
noon, ehd from noon to 6 p. m., ch6 from 
6 p. m. to midnight, and la /rom midnight 
to 6 a. m. A child boro in the first period 


I has a name beginning with chii, an ('hiirli- 
I mini : in tlio si’cond with r/i*', ns Ch*'l‘ 
I Rim, a^tVso on. This is tormud tho rnii 
j ^ name from Tifir the poMSHgo of any 
planet through a sign tlio /otliiw. A 
second name is<^ubM«‘q(icntl^giroii when 
the child is two or throe, at the fancy of 
tho parents without any ceremonial ob- 
servance. Tims a man’s rd/i name will 
be Panoa Lai, and the name by which 
ho is generally oalied, Ddmodar. Thir 
practice is mostly confined to the moti 
colli rated clanes. 
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Daring the month of Ghaiira (March-April, Hind. (Jhait) eight occur:— 

(1) . Srishfydd^^ tho first lunar day of the light half of the month. (2). 

Nava-rdtra (Hind. Natt-rdtr) ; the nine first nights of tho year are chiefly 
employed in ceremonial worship and prayer and pilgrims from afar asseni- 
ble at Nagarkot (Kangra) and other places dedicated to the worship 
of Durga. (3). ^ri-panehamit the fifth lunar day (of tho light half of 
the month).* (4). Ahkdshtamif^ the eighth of the light half of the 
month. (5). Rdma-navarntj ninth day of the light half of the month, the 
birthday of Rama. (6). (Hind. the fourteenth. (7). 

Piirna-mdsa (Hind. Purnnidst)^ tho fifteenth. (8). Parivd (Sansk. Prafi- 
pada) tho sixteenth calculating from tho S ukla-paksJia or light fortnight, or 
counting horn Krishna-paksha (dark fortnight), tho 1st, and according to the 
computation by which tho beginning of the month is taken from Krishna- 
pakshd^ this d'^y will fall in tho beginning of tho second month which is 
VaUdkha. Therefore with those who hold this view, tho festival will occur 
on the Ist of Krishna-paksha which preceded the aforesaid Siikla-pakshOi* 
and so with all the festivals that fall in Krishna-paksha^ tho difference of a 
month one way or the other arises between tho two methods of calculation. 

During Vaiidkha (April-May) there are four;— (1). T(j (Sansk. Triti- 
ya)f tho third lunar day of the light fortnight, tho birthday of Paralurama.^ 

(2) . 8aptam\ tho seventh. (3). Ghatnrdaii^ the fourteenth, the birthday 
of Nara-Sinha. (4). Amdvasaj the thirtieth. 

During the month of Jyeshfha (Hind. Jefh^ May-June), there are 
three: — (1). Ghaturthij the fourth lunar day. (2). Navamiy the ninth. 

(3) . Dasam'iy the tenth which is called Daia-hara* 


1 Tho transliteraiion is incorrect. Tho 
Inni-Bolar year of Vikramdditya begins 
from this festival. 

S Dedicated to the worship of Laksh- 
mi, tho goddess of prosperity, wife of 
Vish^a. 

* Ahka is the tree Jonesia > ^oka which 
is hold sacred. In a grove of these trees 
Sita, the wife of Rama, was imprisoned 
in Lanka by R&:ana. R&m&yana; Snn- 
dar Khaneja. 

* Cf, p. 17. Vol. II. Tho two modes 
of reckoning, via., by tljp mukhya chdn- 
dra or principal Innar month which ends 
with tho oonjnnotion, and the gauifa- 
chdndi'a or secondary lunar month which 
ends with the opposition, are both autho- 
rised by the Pnr&eia. The latter mode 


begins the month with the Krishna 
paksha or dark half of the month, in 
which the differences of reckoning oc- 
cur; the Sukla-pahsha or light half from 
which the mnJthya-chdndra reckoning 
begins, is tho same, of course, for both 
modes, and therefore no difference can 
arise Of. Sir W. Jones. “ Lunar months 
of tho Ilindns.’* Works 1. 374. 

* It is also sacred to Gann, wife of 
Mah4deva ; the image of Ganri is wash- 
ed and dressed, lamps are lit and per- 
fumes offered and abstinence from eat- 
ing is enjoined, and they play with 
swings. This festival is for women 
only. Cf. A'btruni, Chap. LXXXT, on 
these festivals. 

* Vnlg. Dnsserah. There are Jtwo fes- 
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In the month of Ashadha (Hind. Asdrh, Juno-July), the sovontli, eighth 
and eleventh, and according to some the fifteenth. ^ 

In the month of (Hind. SJmn, Jiily-Aag.) throe:— (1 V Purita^ 

vma, the fifteenth of the light half of the mouth. This is the greatest 
festival with the Brihmans throughout the year upon which they fasten 
the amulet called rahsha^bandhana on the right wrists of the principal people. 
It is a cord of silk and the like, decorated by some with jewels and pearls. 
(2). (Ndga-panchamt)^ the fifth of the light fortnight. 

In the month of BUlm-pada (Hind. BWos, Aug.-Sept.) there are 
five; the fourth, fifth, sixth, twelfth, and twonty-third. The latter is the 
l)irthday of Krishoa. Some hold this to bo on tho eighth of (the dark half 
of) Srava^a.® 

In the month of Ahin there are two. As aforesaid (in tho month of 
CAatVm) nine nights are accounted holy and tho tenth (ofjho liglit fort- 
night) is called Basa-hara. According to their writings tho f(*.stival pro- 
viously mentioned is called Basa-hara and this is known a.s tho Vijtvf-dnhmi, 
On this day they pay particular attention to their horses and diTornto fhem 
and place green sprouts of barley on their heads, and all workmen vemorato 
their tools, and it is hold as a great festival and particularly for the Kslia- 


iivals, viz., that in tho toxt, which is tho 
birthday of Ganga, in which whoever 
bathes in the Ganges is said to bo purh 
Tied from ton sorts of sins, and tho 
second on tho lOfch of Asvin Sukla-pik- 
fha (Hind. Kmr, Sept. -Oct.) in honour 
of Onrga. This worship contiunos for 
nine nights, and images of Devi are 
thrown into the river. Rama is said 
to have marched against Havana on this 
day and honce it is called Vxjny^ddsami or 
the Yictorions Tenth It is hold as a most 
aaspicioQS day for all undertakings and 
especially for operations of war. A 
fourth festival, the BhimaikddaMi is hold 
on the 11th Sulcla-paksha in hononr 
of Bhima, tho son of P^^dn. It is com* 
monly called Xirjalaikddaii, and is a 
fast on which, as tho name betokens, 
oven water is not drank. Another Bhi- 
maikddaf{ is in the Sukla-pahsha of Md- 
gha (Jan.-Feb). 

I This is called the \^iLsa*pdja, in 
honour of Vydsa tho dtiidsr of the 


Vedas. lie is supposed to bo ropresontod 
on this fcstiviil by tho tonchers or purua 

* Abnl FazI has omit tod tho natno. 
A snake is worshipped on this day to 
proservo childrcMi from their bitos. Tho 
toxt also omits altogether tho third 
festival, tho S'rdvan{^ ludd by BrAlimnns 
only, spent in rending tho Vedas and 
bathing and changing the sacred thread. 

8 That, is w\th thoso who tako the 
beginning of the month from Kpnhya- 
paksha of S'ravuna or Rhtidra-pnda, it will 
fall on tho 8th ; with those who begin 
with thp following SMn pnUha of Bhi* 

^ dra-pada, it will fall on the 23rd of 
Bhadra -Aaviii, making^tho difference of 
tho month as lAsfore stated. '^fho festival 
of tho fourth is called Oanenha-chalurihi, 
tho birthday of Oavesha. Tho 6fth is 
R'viihi-paHcham(*fi fast in hononr of the 
Rishis. The sixth is called Inltid 8ha»h- 
(hi, and in Hindi Lalhi chhttf and also 
Oayhat as Albiruoi observes (XVI). In 
Kanauj'it is known by tho latter name. 
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triyafl. (Another) they call SrdJdha-Kanya-gata ^ on thoVifteentli of Krishna- 
pahha of the month of Asvin by common consent, but those who compute 
the beginning of the month from its Kfishna-paksha place it in the month 
preceding. During these liftecn days (of the dark fortnight) they give 
alms in the name of their deceased ancestors, either in money or kind, «ns 
has been related. 

In the month of Kdrrtika (Oct.-Nov.) there are six. The lat oi’ 
jpan’yd. This is called Balirdj^a or the principality of Bali.* On this 
day they deck themselves and their cattle and buffaloes. 

The second, s ninth, eleventh and twelfth are also festivals. The thir- 
tieth is the Di^dli or row of lamps (Hind. DiivdU). A difference occurs 
in the calculation of its date. According to the Siikla-paksha computation, 
it is as above stated, hut by the Krishna-paksha this is called the J5th of 
Mdrgasirsha (Hind. Agluiv, Nov.-Dee.) and they therefore hold this festival 
on the I5th of the Krishna-pakAia of Karttika. Lamps are lit as on the (Mu- 
haramedan) festival of Shab-i-bardt. It begins on the 29th, and this night 
is considered auspicious for dicing and many sbraugo traditions are told 
regarding it. It is the greatest of tho festivals for the Vaisya caste.* 

Ill tho month of Mdrtjasi'rsha, there arc three, viz,y tho seventh of Suk- 
la-paksha and tho eighth and ninth of Kjrishm-paksha, In both these last a 
difference of computation as above occurs. 

In tho month of Pansha (Hihd. Pus., Dec.-Jan.j tho eighth of Snkla- 
paksha is hold suerod. 

In tho month of Mdgha (Jan.-Fcb.) there are four, viz,, tho third, 


1 Kitnfj(j-gat(i is tho dnrk Innnr fort- 
night of tliis month and tho immo and 
period mark tho position of a plnnot, 
espocially Jupiter in tho sign Virgo ' 
(JSTdnyfl). 

* This is tho uanio of tho Daityn 
prince whom Visliim subdued in tho 
dwarf incarnation, (r. p. 2SS^ A great j 
doal of gambling goes on for tiirce ! 
nights. Thoy givo alms and bat ho and 
make prosoiiJs of areony nnts to each j 
other. It is said that Lakshmi, wife of 
Vasudovn, once a year on this day liber- ^ 
atos Bali from the nether world and 
allows him to go abont the earth. Cf. ' 
Albiruni. | 

8 The second is called the rama-dri/iy'* ' 


(Hind. Jam-ihUi/d} when brothers and 
sisters dress up and exchange gifts 
and compliments in allusion to the at- 
tachmont between Yama and his twin 
sister Yamuna. lie is regarded in post- 
Vedic mythology as the Judge of the 
dead and is regent of tho S. quarter. 
Tho ninth is called Hihmdif^-navami, 
presents being made to Brahmans of tho 
I'Ufthmd^tfa (Uind. konhrd), a kind of 
gonrd (CncwrbtM pepo). The 11th is tho 
i"Uhditaikddtts{ when Vishnu is said to 
riso from sleep. Tho Diwdli is well- 
known, the nocturnal illuminations be- 
ing In honour of Kdrttikcy.a. 

^ It is anspioions for all undertakings 
connected wiftf commerce. 
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fourth, fifth and Seventh. On tbo fifth a gi-eat festival is held oalH'd 
Vasanta in which they throw different coloured powders upon oauli other, 
and sing songs. 

This is the beginning of the spring among tho Hindus. Although 
this is much regarded among the people, yet in old works the seventh was 
considered the greater festival. ‘ 

III tho month of Phdlyuna (Feb.-March) there are two. The llfteonth 
of SMi-paksha is called the IIoU^ and extends from tlie 13th to the I7tb. 
They light tires and throw various articles into them and lling coloured pow- 
der upon each other and indulge in much merriment. It is a great festival 
among the S'lidras. The night and day of the 2l)th are held .sacred : the night 
is called Siva-rdtri. Some make this occur on the Utli of Kriuhna-pukda 
and by this computation the Siva-rdtri falls on tho I tth of the dark fort- 
night of Fhilguna? a month earlier. They keep the night jn vigil, narrat- 
ing wonderful legends. The Hrahman.s also consider tivi' days in each 
month sacred, the 8th, lltli, loth and .‘lOtli, and Saukrimti which is tho day 
on which the sun passes from one Zodiacal sign into another. 

Regarding tho celebration of the various festivals marvellous legends 
are told, and they are the subject of entortainiug narratives. 

Ceuemonies .\t Death. 

When a person is near unto death, they take him off his bod and lay 
him on the ground and shave his head, except in tho caso of a married 
woman, and wash tho body. The llruhrnans read some prayers ovei him 
and alms are given. They then plaster the ground with oow«lung and 
strew it over with green grass and lay him down at full length face up- 
wards, with his head to the north and his feet to tho south. If a rivor or 
tank be hard by, they place him up to his middle in water. When his dissolu- 


* This festival is held in honour of 
Mahiideva. The powders aro made of 
rice-meal, Indian arrowroot, Singhdra 
(water chestnut, trapa hinpinoaa), or 
barley-meal, and dyed with bakam-wood 
(Ctesalpina sappan) ; only two colours 
are allowed, yellow or red. 

* ‘ Holik6 ’ is said to bo tbo name of a 
female Rdhshoif, killed and burnt by 
Siva on this day, but her penitence for 
the fault of a too tarjl>alent disposition 
secured for her the promise of this 
annual celcbratMH in her remeinbracoe, 
and that who performed this wor- 


ship, in this month, would bo prosperons 
for the year. Son Miihiilmya of {'AdZ- 
guna, which quotes tho BhavitthynpHnimi 
Songs,afo snng in honour of Krisliijia of 
tho browlest and coarsest kind. 

* V. p 298, n. 2 It is mentionod 

9 

in some DirAionarios as^^occurring on 
the 14th of tlio dark half of Mdgha, 
bnt this IS also conntod as Phdlguna by 
those who begin tho month with tbo 
Kpiihifa’pfikMhn, tho same fortnight be- 
ing either one or tho other, according to 
I he order of the primary or secondary 
lunar mouths, 
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ti^n is at hand they put into his mouth Ganges water, gold, ruby, diamond 
and pearl, and give away a cow in charity, and place upon his breast a loaf 
of the (Ocy mum sanctum)^ which they hold sacred, and draw the 

Boctarial mark on his forehead with a particular kind of earth.* 

When he expires, his youngest son,* his brother, and his pupil and 
particular friends shave their heads and beards. Some defer this till the 
tenth day. The body dressed in its loin-cloth is wrapped in a sheet. The 
corpse of a married woman is dressed in the clothes she wore in life. The 
body is borne to the river side and a funeral pile of Pa/dso- wood (Butea fron- 
dosa) is formed, upon which the body is laid. Prayers are read over 
ghee, which is put into the mouth and a few grains of gold are put into the 
eyes, nostrils, ears and other apertures. It is advisable that the son should 
sot fire to the pile, otherwise the youngest brother of the deceased or, failing 
him, the eldesU All his wives deck themselves out and with cheerful 
countenances are burnt together with him in their embrace.* A pile of 
lignum aloes and sandal-wood is fired for those who are wealthy. The 
wives are first advised not to give their bodies to the flames. 

This mode of expressing grief among Hindu women applies to five 
classes ; — (1). Those who expire on learning the death of their husbands 
and are burnt by their relations. (2). Those who out of affection for their 
husbands voluntarily consign themselves to the flames. (3). Who from 
fear of reproach surrender themselves to be burnt. (4), Who undergo 
this death regarding it as sanctioned by custom. (6). Who against their 
will are forced into the fire by their relatives. 


t According to somo acconnts this 
was ono of tho treasures produced from 
the ocean at its churning. Tnla^i was 
a nymph beloved of Kriqlma and was 
turned into the shrnb that bears her 
namq. In Sir W. Jones’s " Select Indian 
Plants.” (Vol. II, Works), it is described 
under its Sanskrit synonym, ParAi^vi. 

^ This is eitlmr from tho banks of the 
Ganges if possible, or ashos from tho 
Homa fire. * 

^ Tho ceremonies of bnrial are under 
the authority of tho youngest son, and 
in hti absence, of tho oldesi. Tho inter- 
vening sons have generally no ceremonial 
powers. 

♦ This fact is vouched for by Ibn Ba- 
ioutah, 


^ cJ^I Vol. VI, p. 187. A horri- 
bio scene of this kind is described by 
him in his journey from Mooltan to 
Delhi. The sight of the victim upon 
whom logs and planks were thrown to 
prevent her moving and her screams, 
caused him nearly to fall from his horse 
in a faint, Ihid, p. 141. Cicero believed 
that tho wives disputed the privilege 
of being burnt alive, and that tho honour 
was conferred on the favourite, 'Mulieres 
verd in India, chm est enjusvis earnm 
vir roortnuB, in certamen judicinmqne 
veniunt, qnam plnrimum illo dilexorit. 
Qum est victrix, ea Iseta, prosequentibus, 
Buis, nnA cum ^ro in rognm imponitnr ; 
ilia victa, msMta diacedit.' Tosc. Qows. 
L. V. 27. 
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If an ascetic \8annymn) dies or a child that has not yot teethed, the 
body is consigned to earth or launched into the river, and they do not burn 
those who disbelieve the Vedas or who are not bound by the ruh'S of any 
of the four castes, nor a thief, nor a woman who has murdered her husband, 
nor an evil liver, nor a drunkard. 

If the corpse cannot bo found, an effigy of it is made with Hour and 
leaves of the Butea froudosa and reeds covered with doer-skin, a cocoanut 
serving for the head. Over this pmyers are said and it is then burnt. 

A pregnant woman is not suffered to bo burnt till after her delivery. 
If the man dies on a journey, his wives burn tliomselvo.s with his garments or 
whatever else may belong to him. Some women whom (heir relations have 
dissuaded from burning themselves, or whom their good .soinso has convinced 
that burning is a fictitious grief, live afterwards in such unhappiness that 
death becomes preferable. ^ 

On the day on which the corpse is burnt, the rolal ions and friends 
repair to the riverside and undo their hair, put on tho sacred string 
across the other shoulder, and bathe themselves and place two handfuls 
of sesame-seed on tho bank. They then collect in any open space and tho 
friends of the decoa.sed after a consolatory addre.ss to tho mourners, accom- 
pany them homo, tho younger members of tho family walking in front and 
the elders following. When they reach tho door of tho house, they chow 
a bit of Nimba leaf ^ (Hind. Nim, M4m Azadimclita) and then enter. 

On tho fourth day after the death of a Hrahman, tho fifth after tho 
death of a Kshatriya, tho ninth and tenth after that of a Vju.4ya and S'udra 
respectively, the person who had set fire to tho funeral pile, proceeds to tho 
place, performs some ceremonies, and collecting tho ashes and remnants of 
bones together, throws them into tho Ganges, Jf tho rivor bo at any dis- 
tance, he places them in a vessel and buries them in tho jungle, and, at a 
convenient time, exhumes them, puts them into a b:ig of deer-skin and con- 
veys them to the stream, and concludes with certain ceromonics. 

If the deceased is a Brahman, all his relations for ten days sleep on 
the ground on a bed of grass and cat only what is sont to them, or what 
may bo procured from tho market (cooking nothing for themselves). 

Daring ten days, tho person who had tired tho pile cooks some rice 
and milk and makes an offering of it as nourishmen/. to the myt body of 
the deceased. When the natural body dies, tho soul takes a subtle frame 
which they call Prefab Their belief is that while it is invested with this 

1 The taste is extremely bitter and * This is projMjrly tho spirit of the 

the leaves are also nsc;^ medicin.'itly os j deceased before the obseqnial rites are 

poultices for woauds and to redace in- I performed and is supposed still to haunt # 

flammation. > its abode. Cf , p. 162. u. 3, 
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body, it cannot enter Paradise, and during the space 0 / ten days this body 
continues in being. Subsequently, on the conclusion of certain ceremonies, 
it abandons this form and assumes another fitted for Paradise, and by the 
performance of manifold works, it finally receives its heavenly ‘body. For 
other castes the time of detention (in the Pre/a) continues throughout their 
respective Sutaka^ periods. 

Some further ceremonies for Brahmans and others take place on the 
eleventh and twelfth days also. 

’ If a Brdhraan dies out of his own bouse and information of his death 
is received within ten days of it, his family during the remaining period of 
those days, continue unclean. If the news arrives after the ten days, they 
are unclean for three days, but his son, at whatever time he hears of it, is 
unclean for ten days. If the death take place before investiture with the 
sacied string, oii (if a child) before it has teethed, or of seven months, the 
impurity lasts one day, and is removed by bathing. If the deceased child 
be above this age up to two years old, the impurity lasts one day and night : 
from the time of cutting the hair^ to that of investiture with the sacred 
thread, three days and nights. For the death of a daughter up to ten 
years of ago, ablution sufiices to purify. After that age till the time of pro- 
posal when she is betrothed before marriage, there is one day’s impurity. 
After betrothal, the father’s family and that of the suitor are unclean for 
throe days. 

Meritorious Manner of Death. 

The most efficacious kinds of death are five : — (1). Abstaining from 
food and drink till dissolution. (2). Covering the person with broken 
dried cowdniig like a quilt or pall, and at the feet setting it on fire which 
creeps gradually from the toe-nails to the hair of the head, while the mind 
is fixed on divine contemplation till death. (3), Voluntarily plunging 
into snow. (4). At the extremity of Bengal where the Ganges divided 
into* a thousand ohanuels falls into the sea, the foe of bis carnal desires 
wades into the sea, and confpssiug his sins and supplicating the Supreme 
Being, waits till the alligaMrs come and devour him. (5). Cutting the 
thmt at Illahabas at the confiuence oi the Ganges and the Jamuna. 

Each oL.thdiio mo^es is described with its appropriate details. 

COMERS INTO INDIA. 

Forasmuch as thet fenced city of tmditiou is unfrequented and the 
wastes of legend are stony places, knowledge that seeks after truth kept 


t See p. 817. 


I 8 C/. Mailer's Hist. Saask. Lit. p. 201. 
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me from connection^fcberewith, but tbo deorco of fato unexpectedly drew 
me from silence into speech, and intent on freshening tbo iiilorost of my 
narrative, I have been led into entering upon a multiplicity of details. A 
review of the general history of Hindustan has induced me to mention the 
comers into this vast country, and thus by recalling tbo memory of the 
great give a promise of currency to this important ox])08ition. 

Adam. 

They say that Adam after bis fall from Paradise was thrown on tbo 
island of Ceylon, bis consort on Jiiddab,' Azrail in Sistan, the Serpent in 
Ispahan, and the Peacock in Hindn.stan. Imaginative wri ten's have embel- 
lished this fable with abundant details, but in Sanscrit works wliicb treat 
of the events of myriads of past ages not a trace of this story is to bo 
found. 

IIUSHANG 

Was the son of Siyamak and grandson of Knyumars, and succeeded 
bis great ancestor, ruling with justice and liboralily. He is accounted 
the first to whom the name of sovereign virtually applies.* He came to 
India whore be displayed tbo lu.strc of virtue, The woik called ‘ Htenial 
Wisdom * is said to bo the fruit of bis mature experience. 


1 This is tho true ortliograpliy, but 
commonly written Jiddali, oti tho Uod Sea. 
Azrail is tho angol of death who though 
connected with tho creation of -A dam, 
having been sent by Ood to bring vari- 
ons kinds of clay from the earth for tbo 
formation of his body, and haring fnlfilled 
the mission in which Gabriel and Michael 
had previoasly failed, is not men- 
tioned as sharing his sin or punisli- 
ment. Iblis or Satan mnst bo liero meant 
whom the chroniclers unanimously de- 
clare to have been cast out of Paradise, 
though they differ as to the pl.ico of 
his fall, Masaddi naming Baisan ; and 
Tabari, Simnan near Jurjan. lie pene- 
trated into Paradise notwithstanding 
the vigilanoo of its porter, by entering 
the mouth of the serpent that had on 
one occasion strayed outside. The lat- 
ter was at that time a quadruped, but 
being cursed at tho fall, was deprived of 

42 


its feet and condemned lo flio form of a 
reptile. Tlio peacock is saifl to Imve con- 
ducted Eve to tho forbidden tree. At 
its expulsion it w.'»h dopriveil of its voice, 
Tim relation of them* pncrilifies may bo 
pursued in Tabari, Masiiudi, D’llorbolot, 
and in Sale’s Koran, and in most general 
histories of Muhammadan ciironiclori 
who aro novor more at liomo or more 
precise than when referring to events of 
which they can know notl)iiig. 

^ Firdjiusi says that Im reigned 40 
years and dnvotes to Iw’m ns many verges 
of his poem, llo imputes to him tho 
discovery of from tho f;oncusf'ion of 
two stones, hut not a syll/ddo of hif 
visit to India. Tho work Jnvulan Khi- 
rad or ‘ EternaPWisdom ’ is mentionod by 
Malcolm. Sir W. Jones thinks ho woa 
probably contemporary with Minos which 
scarcely fixes his date, but what is of 
more importance, ho obtained by merit 
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in his htitdldh (Ferillustris) says that whefi Mamdn conqneroii 
Khurasan, the various chiefs Nciit presents to his court. The governor of 
Kabul sent a sage named Dtihan^ on an embassy to Marniin and mentioned 
in liis letter of homage that he was despatching to his court an offering 
of gimt price, than whicli nothing more valuable was known. The Caliph 
on receiving this information appointed hi.s minister Fadhl (Ibn-i-Sahl)* 
to incpiire what it referred to. The envoy replied that the allusion y^as to 
himself. They said to him, “How doth a distinction so great concern 
such as tliee ?” He answered, “ In eidightened knowledge, juJiciou.s 
counsel, and right guidance,” and he spoke such parable.*} of wisdom that 
all were arnaze'd, It happened that at this time the Caliph designed to 
enter upon liostilitics against liis brother Muhammad u’l Amin and all 
parties were endeavouring to dissuade him from it. He therefore consult- 
ed Dublin, wluv’o clear-sighted reasoning conlirmed his resolution of march- 
ing into I’riik and pre.ssitig on the war. Tlie sago’s advice was the means of 
resolving nil political difliculties. Miimun treated him with great favour 
and commanded that a largo sum of gold should bo bestowed upon him. 
Ddhan excused luinself saying, “ It is not the practice of my sovereign to 
allow his envoy to receive anything, but there is a work culled ‘ Kteriml 
Wisdom composed by the farsighted intellect of lliishang and is said to • 
to ho in ]\ladain.^ On the conquest of thntconntiy, when tlio Caliph ob- 
tniilH the work let him graciously liestow it upon me.” Jlis proposal was 
assented to. When Maih'iin was taken, ho pointed out that in n certain 
quarter of the city, by a certain tree theie was a large stone. This they 


or jululation. tho epithet of Poahtlad or 
tho Lawgiver, wh»‘nco tho Feshditdinn 
kings took tho immo of their dynnsty, 

1 See Vol. II p 31'., i\A. Of thoTarikh 
of IJiifi? .Vbru, no copy was known by 
Sir U. Klliot, to exist in India. The 
Istitnlah is not niontioned by yaji Kim- 
lifah under that title. • ^ 

• Tho reader will recall tlio story of 
the (Ircciim king and hU phyaieiaii Dii- 
bAu ih the tt.irtoonth ot the “ Arabian 
Nights ” 

8 He was Mamun’s favourite minister 
and domiimtud him to huoh an extent 
that as Ibn-KhallikAn says, he onoe oat* 
bid him for a female slave he wished to 
ptirohase. He was highly accomplished 
ftad noted for bis skill in astrology. 


He predicted the sucoess of Tahir Ibnu’l 
lIiHayn wliom al Mamuu despatebed 
ag.unst liH brother al Amin, See his life 
in Ibn-Klmll. II. 472. 

* This is known to Europe as the 
Fables of Pi I pay, or BodpAi, vizier to 
tho ns fiibulous DAbilisliiio, king of the 
Indies, and is celebrated in the Bfwt by 
as many names ns tite translatioiis it has 
undergone. 

( Tho ancient Ctesiphon. It pasifd 
into the possession of the faipB 

Caliphate of Omar iu A. D. 637. 
the insurrection against al 
the Alide party under the leadinji TUf ^ 
Abu Sarsya, MadAin was taken by the 
latter, but raptured daring the same 
yoar, A. D. 815. , 
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were to lift and to down till they came to a subtiM-muean chamber in 
which were a number of cliests and a larcfo qnaniity of valuables, none of 
which were to bo toiiclicd as tlie limo for rtMnovini( them had not arrived. 
In a certain corner of the clmmlKM* a bov of a certain shape would ho 
found which they wore to brinaf out, wherein would be <liseovei*ed the 
work they sought, Sliarp-oyed and experienced men were st*ut in search, 
and all happened exactly as he had de.scril)ed. Some portion of this 
work was translated into Ar.ihic at the pressing insi.stainie of l''a(l!il, hut 
as it was t;*easnred by Duban, he did noi siiifer its translation to he eom- 
pleted. 

Ham 

Was the son of Noah. After the subsidence of the di'luge he cinuo 
to Hindustan. Annalists of other countries than this helk*w‘ the lliiidas 
to bo descended from him. 

jAMSIlfn 

Was the son of Tahmiiras Devbund or the bimlor of the demons. ‘ 
When by the Almighty doeroes, ho hecnine a wanderer in the desert of inis> 
fortune, he happened to pass through /jibniistin. For Hi,\ie(Mi yinirs 
he dwelt in Kabul and secnefly married the ilaughter of the prince 
Kaurnak. When the news was bruited abroad the prince bade him, one 


^ He receives tlus fliirnumn in the 
Shah Niimah. Ilia justice and vij^our 
cleansed the country of ciinie. and pto* 
dneed the rebellion of the 1)< vs nr d inona, 
probably the barbarous nei^hhonringpon- 
pleg who resented his iron control. 'I'licy 
were defeated by liiin aii<l hoiii.d, and 
were saved from extermitiation by pro- 
mising to instruct him in knowlo<igo. 
They taught him the art of writing in 
neariy thirty languages of wliich Fir- 
dans! eaumerates six, which were j»os- 
siWy all he ha<l heard of. Tabari Htates 
^ti||||L^aroshid was said to be the brother 
q^Ppuunursf. Ho introduced the solar 
jjl^^mofig the Persians, the first day 
when according to Tabari be 
Mmioistered jnstice in open darbar, was 
called Manrox when the su’jsonters Aries. 
Hiff prosperity turned fiis head and he 
proclaimed himself a deity, which dis- 


giHtod bis subjects and I(m1 (o tlin inva- 
sion of (ho Syrian prince Zolnilc, the deg- 
j eeiiilunt (t( Sbedad, and .'tc(*«>rdiiig to some 
, tlie nephew of .JamMliid. .Maleolrn says 
j that the wanderings «jf the exiled prince 
j are wrought inio a tale which is amongst 
the most popular in Persian romance. 
Me was pnrsuod through S >isfan, India 
and C’liina by the agents of ZMlnib and 
carried before bis enemy who, iifK-r every 
I eontuniMy ho conbl inflict, pbicod him 
I f between two bi>ards anrl lia<] him sawn 
asnnder. When the ngws rtf his death 
reached bis widow in .SeisiTri sho put an 
end to her life by poison, Tljo son of 
this marriage w^as At rut, whose son was 
(iarshasp, whoim son was Nariman, father 
of SAro, whose son Zal was the father of 
liiHtam See Halcolro. Hist Persia, 1. 8, 
and Atkinson’s Abridgment of the Sh4h 
Kamab. 
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night, take his departure for Hindustan. The poet Xsadi ^ says of this 
night ; 


Black as an Ethiop grew the night whose veil 
O’er the moon’s face its sable shadow flung, 

Sad as the stifled sob whose scarce-heard wail 
Dies on the ear from some despairing tongue. 

For some time ho employed himself in the profession of arms and 
when his secret was on the point of being discovered, ho set out for China 
by way of Bengal, and on the road fell in with the emissaries of Zohak. 

ZoiiifK 

Was the son of MardAs, the Arabian. He passed into India several 
times as Asadi says : 

Zoh^k the conqueror ere the year had gone, 

To Kabul^ swiftly passed from Babylon, 

Resolved to launch o’er India’s plains once more 
The invading legions ho had led before. 

Garshasd 

Was the son of TJtrut.^ The OarsMsp Ndmnh narrates his invasion 
of India and the astonishing actions in which ho engaged. 

ISFANDTAR OF TUB BrAZEN BODY 

Was the son of Gushtasp,* tho son of Luhrasp. In obedience to the 
commands of his father he propagated the doctrines of Zoroaster, and his 


I The qnotntion innst bo from tho 
Qargbtisp Namah of Hakim Aaadi of Tus, 
ono of tho 80VCI1 poots (.t tbo court of 
MnbmOd of Uliazni, wbo bad often re- 
qnofltod him to nndortako tho Shah 
Namah. Tbo poet doolined it on account 
of bis age. Uo was the master' of Fir- 
dausi. His Controrersios” aro well ♦ 
known, osiieciallf that between ' Night 
and Day.’ Some of these'aro pnblishod in 
the Majm^-nT-Fu^ha. I hare not met 
with a oompleto copy o( this poet. 

S The Aiajmn-nT Fn^t^, rightlj I 
think, reads Zabul for KAbnl. Malcolm 
oonsiders him to have been the Assyrian 
monaroh who oonqnerod Persia, and that 
his long reign inolndes that part of and* 


ont history in which the latter kingdom 
was subject to Assyria. I. VII. 

S Malcolm gives Atrut, bnt the Dio* 
tionarics write tho name as I have ren* 
dorod it. Firdausi makes him the son 
of Zar. Uo was the last of the Pesh* 
dadian inonarchs. If Sir W. Jones 
quotes tho chronologers correctly, Rome 
was built in this reign, Athens was first 
governed by Archons, Dido bnilt Carth- 
age, Homer wrote his poems, the Pyra- 
mids were raised, the Assyrians fonnded 
a powerful dynasty, and according to 
Newton, Sabaoo the Ethiopian, invaded 
Egypt. ^ 

t Tho conjec^re that GnshtAsp waa 
tho Derins Hystsspes of the Greeks ao- 
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zeal caased the uAversal acceptation of that creed. Ho honoiu'od the in- 
stitutions which were the bequest of Paridiin, applying thorn after his owu 
direction. Firdausi thus alludes to him : 

This mighty warrior of a lino of kings 
From clime to clime his rapid con<pio.st wings ; 

O’er Greece and India liLs proud standards tly 
To unknown seas where realms of darkness lie. 


Nar{man, son of Garsiiahi’, 
THE SON OF UtrI T. 


Sifii, SON OF Nariman. 


Zal, son of S.(m. 


Faramarz, son of Rustam. 


Bauman,^ son op Isfandyau. 

When the astrolgcrs announced to Garshiisp the future sovereignty of 
Bahman and the overthrow of his own family, thedevaHtation of Zabulisttin, 
the slaughter of the de.scendant»of Ku.siam, the di.scntomhnnmt of hiinNelf 
and his sons, and the burning of their bodies, he enjoined his sons to erect 


cords with tho chronology of Ilorodotns ; 
and starting from this first secure footing 
amid the quicksands of fable, tho ideti* 
tifiontion of Isfaudyar with Xorxoa is 
historically probable. The arguments in 
favour of this hypothesis are marshalled 
by Malcolm who reconciles the exaggera- 
tions of the Greeks and Porsinns in its 
support, with brevity and address. Tho 
Greeks speak of Xerxes as king, but Per- • 
eien authors make Bahman succeed his 
grandfather GnshtAsp. IsfandyAr com- 
manded his father's armies and was per- 
haps associated with him in tho monarchy, 
bat though Viceroy of Baikh, and possess* 
ing quost-regal power ho never possessed 
the name of king, and^he was killed i 
by Rostam, according to Firdansi, daring j 
bis father’s lifetime. For the introduo* 


tion of ZuronHtrintiiNtii, son Malcolm, 
Chap. VII. It was unknown to Hero- 
dotus. 

1 Whatever donbt may exist regard- 
ing tho idcnlnileation of Xerxes with 
Isfandynr, there is little or none re- 
garding that of Bahinrin with Artax- 
erxes Longitnaiius. Bahman was known 
to tl« 'Persian historians as Ardishir 
Danhdast, tho similarity of tho opithet 
abiding conclnsivo evglenco to tho simi- 
larity of the tmme. Un^am, though be 
had unwillingly and in bis own de- 
fence slain Isfandysr, tho father of 
Bahman, nevertholoss protected bis son. 
Bahman on his accession avenged hit 
father's death by that of his stayer, 
wasted his hereditary province and paU 
to death all bis family. A oooplet in 
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his tomb and that of his children at Kamiuj in *Hindnstan. When 
Garshdsp died, Nariman conveyed his remains thitlier, and on the death of 
Narimdn his hotly was also taken to that country by Sara. On Sam’s death, 
Z&l transported his body to the same city whither, likewise, Faramarz car- 
ried Rustam when he died. When Bahman defeatedZ.il and Faramarz and 
the latter was killed in the engagement, Bahman overran Zabnlistan and 
advanced to Kanauj desiring to view the royal inaiisolcum. A superstitions 
awe restrained him from entering it. Bach of these four great men in anti- 
cipation of tl)i.s event had left a great treasiiro within it. Among them wa,s 
the world-displaying mirror of Kaikhnsrau (Cyrus), which at his death 
ho bequeathed to Unatam, and ninety mauiuls weight of diamonds belong- 
ing to Qarshasp. Bach of them also inscribed on a tablet a brief recoid 
of memorable deeds, praying that the conqueror would not desecrate the 
tomb. Bahman^ struck by tlio sight of these splemlid offerings and the 
proscionfc .sagacity of the gift, fell into a profound melancholy and with- 
drew from his previous resolve. 

Faramarz, indeed, had twice entered this country, for Uustam after his 
combat with Barzii by whoso mace his arm hud been disabled, said to 
Kaikhusmu, “ if my son Faramarz returns this night from India, ho will deal 
with Barzu,” upon which followed his sudden arrival and tlio overthrow 
of the latter. 

Alexandkb of Greece. 

» 

When Alexander had completed the conquest of TrAu and Tur^n and 
laid the foundations of Mar\% Herat and Samarkand, he entered India by 
Gluizniu and in the neighbourhood of the Panj.ib gave battle to the Hindu 
prince, Porus, who had advanced from Kanauj to engage him, and by stratagem 
put him to rout. From thence ho turned to the country of the Brahmans. 
The chiefs of that region represented to liini that if the conqueror sought 
riches and worldly goods they were destitute of these. 

Wi.sdom and knowledge dwell with us, nor cease 
^\> fill our bosoms with unti-oubled peace : 

The earth a couch, the skies their covering lend, 

So turn our thoughts to our appointed end.^ 


Pirdansi, incorrectly prints in Murray’s 
Edition of Mnloolm, says that ‘ when ho 
stood npon his feet ; bi^ closed hand 
reached below his knee * The lines rnn— 

(^1 

^ ^ >j)i Vu 3 

•ad wilt be fonnd at p. 1229, Vol. 111. of I 


Maenn’s lOdit The snbstauce of Fir* 
dausi's narrative may be gathered by 
readers nnacqnainted with Peraian, from 
the abridgment of Atkinson, the pages of 
Malcolm, and the XIXth Ohap. of Zoten* 
berg’s translati'^n of Tabari, 
t These lines are taken from Firdaiiii 
1 and vary somewhat from the ordinal^ 
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“ If thy desigil be the gatlioring of knowledge and the search for truth, 
let those who seek it come not in this gni.se.” Alexander, tliorefoi'e, leaving 
his army, set out at the head of a few followers. A court was held to 
secure a just hearing and their peculiar views were di.scusscd in suditmoo. 
The king approved their speecli and conduct and announced lo them that 
wliatover they desired shoiihl be granted. They replied that they had no 
other wish than that the king slionld live for over. Lie answered that this 
wish was inconsistent with mortality. They rejoined: “If the instability 
of worldly things is so evident to your Maji'sty, why these fatigues in the 
tyrannous oppression of mankind Alexander for a spiu’o bowed Ids head 
in humiliation and imputed his actions to the decrees of fate. 

According to some Christian* wiiters, when the standards of Alexander 
were raised on the shores of the Indian Ocean, neeounts of the island of the 
Brahmans reached him and he determined to take possessio^i of it. They sent 
an envoy to him and made tlie following repl•e.^entat ion : — “ Sovereign ruler 
of the world ! The fame of thy conquests and thy sneees.scs lias been 
constantly in our ears, but what can content a man* to wlnun tlic pos- 
session of the world is insuilieieiit ? Wo eiij<ty no outward sph-ndour, nor 
bodily vigour that thou shouldst deem us w»>r(liy to ineaHuro tliy prowi^s in 
war. Tliu worldly goods that we own are shared in common amongst 
US, and wo are passing rich on what may satisfy our hunger. Our costliest 
robes are garments worn with age. Our woiikmi a?-e not in Ijoudagc to adorn- 
ment for the seduction of hearts, hnd necoimt lio beauty or eliann of price, save 
that inherited from tlieir mothers.* Of our lowly habitafions wo ask but two 
things, a shelter in life and in death a grave. We have a king for coiisi. 
derations of dignity, not for the admrni.stnition of justice or law. What 


text, where they ftio not consocnlivo. 
The substance of n great deal of wlmt 
follows in the reply of the Brahmaiia, is 
from the same source. 

1 The term which I have rendered 
in its usual acceptation muy bo also ap- 
plied to the Zoroastrians. Abul FnzI had v 
probably seen or heard of transhitions 
from tho classics through tho Jesuit 
Fathers at the Court of Akbnr and con- 
founded them with tho originals, Strabo, 
Flutarch, Arrian and Porphyrias havo 
mentioued these Gymnosopbists whom 
Quintus Curtins passes with the nn- 
oomplimentary remark ” Unuro agreste 


ct horridiirn gonun cut, ijrios Sapiontes 
voc/int ” Fqi* tin* genoral idea of tho 
leltcrs, Abril Fazl is iudolUed to Fir- 
dnti».i, who in torn in one pnswigo re- 
garding the utiprnlif:ihl<' put by 

AlexjiMer to r’<'nfnuiid the Hrnhirian.'*, is 
in agreement wiili I'lutan'h. I ho Jntira 
or iale of tho Hivlljrii.'irw is perhaps llrAh* 
manrihsd, idrnfified by (ithil Cunningham 
as tho town where Ptolerny was wounded 
by a poisoned sworrl ((Quintus Cortios 
IX. 8.), tho ^larraati-lia of Diodorus, de> 
scribed by him ns tho last town of ike 
Brihmaus on the river. 
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use would punishment serve in aland where none is wicked and there is no 
thought of crime ?” The sflgacioua monarch was struck by this affecting 
address and leaving tliem their freedom, abandoned his project. 

The following letter was addressed by Alexander to Didim, the 
head of the Brahmans ; for he had often heard that they did not live as 
other men. The novelty excited his wonder and made his life seem in- 
supportable to him:' — “0 Didim, after learning thy message, I desire 
again to be informed of thy precepts and doctrines. If what thou 
hast represented bears the light of truth and is the result of experience, 
answer speedily, so that, putting this system to the proof, I also for 
justice sake and in search of truth, may follow they footsteps.” Didim 
thus replied : “What I have stated results from profound knowledge. You 
Lave not chosen to believe in its truth and you reject what you do not 
incline to. Many blameablo actions were favourably represented by you in 
our interview. Now, therefore, with full knowledge believe my words. 
Hiribud, the Brahman, does not yield to the promptings of desire. Con- 
tent with the measure of his needs, he opens not the door of greed.* Our 
food is not such as the four elements cannot easily supply. The earth 
gives us of its produce. In our meals intemperance has no place, for this 
reason wo have no need of medicine or physician, and thus wo enjoy per- 
petual well-being. Wo are not indebted to each other for assistance. We 
Brihmans have equality in all things ; what room then is there for indi- 
gence ? In a land where the seeds of arrogance and vain glory grow not, 
universal poverty is consummate fortune. Wo have no governor, for 


1 This crabbed and obsoarely-worded 
sentence is capable of a different, bnt in 
my opinion, not so satisfactory an inter- 
pretation. The name in the text 
is not in Firdausi. It ocenrs in Plutarch 
(Alex. LXXXVf.) and in Arrian (Anab. 
VII. 2.) as Dandamisi in Strabo (LXIV.) 
as ifandants. ' < 

8 This probably refers to the embassy 
of Onesioritus to tho Gymnosophists, 
who endoavonted to persnade some of 
them to retnrn with him to Alexander’s 
camp. Plntaroh says that Galanas in- 
solently told him to divest himself of 
his robe in order to hear his pre- 
cepts in nakedness, symbolical doubtless 
^cf hnmiltty and ignorance. Ho was 
however induced by Taxila to visit 


Alexander who retained him in his suite 
with distingaished favour. He displayed 
to that monarch an emblem of his em- 
pire by stretching a ball’s hide before 
him that had shrank from dryness. 
Placing his feet on one end of it, he 
cansed tho other extremities to rise 
np, and making thus the oirenit of the 
hide, he showed the king that by stand- 
ing in tho middle, the sides wbnld lie 
evenly, and that in like manner, he should 
not absent himself for any period from 
the centre of his dominions. His self- 
choson death by burning at Pasargadoe in 
Persia, when suffering from a fit of cho- 
lic, is told by Arrian, Diodorus, and 
Plntaroh. 
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otir actions are not^nbjeots for penal inquiry. We disapprove of a variety 
of creeds for they are produced through exceeding unrighteousness and 
manifold iniquities. Our only religion is the worship of coiiscienoe. From 
what it restrains us we withhold our hearts. We do not submit to the 
tyranny of the pursuit of wealth for it fosters greed and brings disappoint- 
ment in its train. We disdain idleness and hold it in reproach. We are not 
rendered averse from the delights of wedlock by incapacity, for all things 
are in our power as we can also forego them. From tlie sun wo receive 
warmth, from the dews moisture. Our thirst is quenched from the stream 
and we have no couch but the earth. Desire does not rob us of sleep, nor 
leave us a prey to care. We loixl it not over our equals through pride ; wo 
seek service from none save of onr own bodies, for wo consider the body 
subservient to the spirit. We bake not stone in the firo for the raising 
of palaces, for we dwell in the hollows of the eartlyvccording to the 
measure of our needs, nor do we go in fear of the viol(Mieo of the wind 
nor of storms of dust, for there wo are safer thnn in houses of reed. 
We wear no costly robes ; we cover our nakedness with leaves, or to speak 
truly, with modesty ; our women are at no pains for their adornment, for 
who can add beauty to the creations of God ? and after they are aiTayed 
it profiteth them nothing. Onr sexual commerce cometh not sinfully from 
carnal desire, but continuance of the race is kept in view. Wo are not 
prone to violence and we lay the dust of discord by the agency of right con- 
duct, and though dependent on the guidance of destiny wo do not resign 
ourselves to inactivity. Over our dead we erect no cdificc.s in the guise of 
temples of worship. Give your commands to those who have Hung wide for 
themselves the door of avarice and make their treasure of the things of 
this world. The ravages of pestilence do not reach us for we defile not the 
skirts of heaven with evil deeds. We are preparo«l to meet the vicissitudes 
of the seasons, and thus summer’s heat and winter’s cold distress us not, and 
• therefore we live caroless of the exigencies of those times. We do not deaden 

our minds with games a-.d shows of elephants and horses and with danc- 
ing and when a desire for worldly pageants seizes ns, the sight of the 
rec^ of your actions withholds ns thercfrohi, and recalling your deeds 
which indeed more deserve a smile, we arc moved to many teai-s. Worldly 
splendours make ns rejoice in another spectacle, for,amidSl the varied bean- 
ties of the universe, the heavens glowing with the radiance of their myriad 
stars, the sea, coloured by its skies, that clasps in a/ond embrace its sister 
earth, the revel of ite fish that leap in play from its foam-tossing waves, mi 
our eyes with delight. Wandering through the woods with the fra- 
grance of flowers aiffl by running springs in tiie shade of abundant trees 
gladdens ns in a hundred ways, while the sweet songs of birds render us-' 
43 
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tmenrions of all the festal banquets of the rich. Sncih is the theatre we 
poBsesSi to share in the enjoyment of which is difficult) to erase it from our 
minds, a crime. We plough not the seas in barks and vessels. Our hearts 
are not aflame with passion for the beauty of others, and we affect not the 
language*of flattery or eloquence. The redundance of professed eulogists 
obtains no credit in this land, for the pi*actice of this base crew which 
gives to the creature the praise due to God and overlays the purity of faith 
with error, darkens celestial light with reprehensible deeds. Of a truth 
you are the most unfortunate of mankind for your worship is sinful and 
your life its chastisement.” 

The monarch thus replied : “ If your language reflects the light of 
truth, I should infer that the Brahmans alone are robed in the true 
characteristics of humanity and that this sect are to bo regarded as incor- 
poreal spirits. To hold as altogether unlawful the acts of the natural 
man is cither to bo God or to bo envious of the Supreme Being. In 
short these principles in my opinion, proceed from madness not from the 
fulness of wisdom. 0, Didim, I have not fixed ray abode in this hii’ed dwell- 
ing, nor made of a passing rest-house a settled lial)itation, but prudently 
looking on myself as a sojouiMier, hasten, unencumbered with guilt, to my 
true country. Thi.s language is not the making of self a god, but like dark- 
minded bigots that are enemies to their own happiness, I do not affect to 
make the attribute.s of the Creator the instruments of my salvation. 
And whosoever under the guidance of a wakeful fortune, abandoning 
sinful actions, walks in the way of virtue is not a god, but by means of 
the grace of that Supremo Lord, rises above his fellow men,” The writer 
continued : “My royal muster observes that you call yourselves fortunajte 
in that you have chosen a retired spot of earth where the comings’ and 
goings of those without and the busy movement of the world are not heard, 
and that you consider this prai.seworthy as proceeding from your attach- 
ment to your hearths and love of your native land. The lowliness and 
. poverty that you cannot avoid is not worthy of commendation : on the 
contrary, the Almighty has inflicted this as a punishment for your evil 
deeds. Time merit consists i\i living abstemiously amid abundatrfibrtuney 
for ignorance and want cannot exhibit \he lustre of virtue. The first cannot 
see what to ^vdtd, th^^ second has not the means by which it may possess* 
I, who with all the resources of pleasure and enjoyment at my oommandi 
have refrained from them altogether and have sternly chosen a life of 
toil, am more deserving of a glorious reward.” 

Some say that after his victory over Poms, Alexander heard that at. 
the extremity of India, reigned a king called Elayd, t Assessed of many vir-. 

t " " ' ' 

' * This story is told at coasidordblo length hy UMfddt in the 26tb Chapter 
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taeS, ftRd wbo for tired hundi'od years had passed a blameless life. To him 
ho despatched a letter that appealed to his hopes and fears. The kingf read 
the letter and thus replied : *4 have heard of the successes of your Majesty 
and would deem the honour of a personal visit the source of fortnnO) but 
stricken in years, strength fails me. If my excuse is accepted, 1 will send 
as an offering four matchless treasures which are the pride of my life ; an 
accomplished and virtuous maiden of uncomparablo beauty ; a sage nn* 
equalled in penetrating the secrets of the heart ; a physician, in healing as 
the Messiah ; a cup which though drunk from is inexhaustible. Alexander 
accepted the gifts and despatched Balings with some experienced associates 
to bring them. The envoy returned to the court with those treasures 
of price together with forty elephants of which three worn white, and numer- 
ous other presents. Alexander Hrst essayed to test the Hindu sago. He 
sent him a bowl full of clarified butter. The sago thi;pst a few needles 
therein and sent it back. Alexander fused the needles and forming the metal 
into a ball returned it to him. The sago fashioning of this a mirror, again 
lent it back. Alexander placed it in a basin full of water and despatched 
it once more. The sage made of the mirror a drinking cup and sot it upon 
the water of the basin. Tho monarch filled it with earth and returned it. 
At the sight of this, the sage fell into a profound melancholy and bitterly 
reproached himself and directed it to bo carried back. Alexander was 
perplexed at this action. Tho next day lie held an assembly of the 
learned to disenss thc.se mysteries. Tho seer^ was introduced and 
honourably received. Ho was of prepossessing exterior, with a noble 
brow, tall and powerfully made. Alexander on seeing him, thus re- 
flected : If to such a presence, ho also unites a lofty wisdom, quickness 
of penetration and strength of will, ho is unparalleled in liis genera- 
tion.*’ The sago read his hidden thoughts and making a circuit of his 
face with his forefinger rested it on tho point of b^s nose. When asked 
for an explanation, he replied : “ I understood your Majesty’s reflections 
and by this gesture I meant to express that as the noso in tho face is 
one, I also am unique in my time.” He was then required to expound 
the eni|fbas of tho preceding day. Hd answered : Tour Majesty 
wished to signify the profundity of your wisdom, for as tho bowl was fall 
so the royal mind was filled with various knowledge and could contain 
no more. 1, on the other hand, showed that as needles could find a place 
therein, so could other lore find room in your mind. ^By fashioning the baU 

of the * Ifeedowi of Gold.’ The king’s 1 The »d/ah after in the test 
li^rni* in fcbero Kend. Fiffionsi’s version is an error. 

Is somewhat different, bat the name is 
tnyd, as in the tost. ' 
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yonr Majesty’s intention was to discover that the ^;learness of your 
intellect was not like the bowl of butter in which other things could be 
contained, but resembled n ball of steel. The construction into a mirror 
signified that though steel be hard, it is capable of such polish as to refiect 
the face. By your sinking the mirror in water, I understood the short- 
ness of life and the vast extent of knowledge. By fashioning it into a 
cup, I answered that what sank in water might with skill be made to 
float ; thus also immense erudition may bo acquired by severe application 
and the shortness of life bo prolonged. The filling it with earth implied 
that the end of all things is death, and the return to earth. This was 
capable of no answer, and I was silent.” Alexander praised his sagacity 
and penetration and said : “ The profit that I have reaped from India has 
been my meeting with thee.” He took him into his companionship and 
intimacy and parted from him only when ho left India. The other three 
treasures also were subjected to a similar ordeal and their worth approved. 

Some writers narrate the history of Poms after the particulars re- 
garding Kayd, and state that ho fled without fighting to distant parts and 
that his dominions were conferred upon another. 

Mani the Painter.' 

His presumption led him to claim the authority of a pi?ophet and ho 
composed a work which ho protcudod had come down from heaven. 


1 This aoconnt appears to be taken 
from Khondoniir.aud agrees in the main 
with D’Horbolot’s sketch from the same 
historian. Firdausi makes him a na- 
tive of China and places his death in 
the reign of Shfihpiir by whom, ho says, 
Mani was flayed alive rnd his skin 
stuffed with straw as a warning to his 
followers. The Manichoan sect takes 
its rise from this, impostor who, aoconl- 
ing to D’Herbelot, was a Chri8tian<{)rie8t 
in the province of Ahwiz and had 
many controversies, with the Jews and 
Mt^ians and maintained thb Indian doc- 
trine of metempsychosis. He named 
twelve apostles to preaol\ his doctrines 
in India and China, and gave them his 
book called the ** Angholion.” Anghe- 

Hon, o’est A dire Tlvangile.” One of 
• his principles was abetinenoe from all 
flesh, and he forbade the taking of 


animal life, but his followers became 
divided into ^dikun or the true, who 
abstained from the killing of animals, 
and the SammdkAn or fishmongers, who 
affected a distinction in their mode of 
killing, fish not being saorifioial animaJs. 
He admitted two principles of good and 
evil and the dual sonl, one bad and crea- 
te with the body by the evil principle, 
and the other the good created by the 
good principle. He denied free-will and 
the necessity of baptism. The Mani- 
cheana were persecuted by several em- 
perors especially by Justin and Justi- 
nian. Baronins relates that a few were 
found larking in France in 1052, and 
were hanged by order of the Emperor 
Henry II. These doctrines had the sole 
merit of olaingpg St Aagnstine ae a con- 
vert. According to ShahrastAni, Mini was 
the son of Fateu or Fater, and according 
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affirming also thafc^he was the Paraclete announced by the Messiah ; Sha- 
p6r, the son of Ardshir Babag&n favoured him. It was not long before his 
imposture was discovered and he was condemned to death, but ho con- 
trived to escape by flight. For a time he remained in Kashmir and fram 
thence entered India where his doctrines received some acceptance. From 
thence he went to Turkistan and China and resided chiefly in the eastern 
parts till his wanderings brought him to a mountain wlioro ho discovered 
a cave which was untrodden by human foot, and to this lie brought provi- 
sions sufficient for a year. Ono day, in the course of conversation, ho 
said to his followers : “ I have been summoned to heaven where I shall 
remain for a twelve-month : be not troubled at ray absence nor withdraw 
from the w'orship of God and the practice of virtue. At the end of the 
year, go, some of you, to a certain mountain and wait in expectation.” 
Previous to his concealment he had learnt the art of p^‘niing in which 
he had attained incomparable skill. After ho had ascended the mountain, 
he painted some wonderful figures which are celebrated by the name of 
Artang, or Arzhang,^ and at the time that he had saiil, ho came forth with 
the book in his hand. Those who saw it were filled with amazement. Ho 
exclaimed : “ This is not the work of mortals that ye should wonder ; 
I brought it from heaven and it is painted by the angels.” Tliis ho 
brought forward as a witness of his prophetic mission and deceived tho 
ignorant and credulous. Ho attempted to impose upon Haliram Gor, tho 
son of Hormuzd the son of Ardshir, but ho failed in his purpose, and in 
this criminal venture staked and lost his life. 


BAHRifM Gor 


Was the son of Yozdojird, the Wicked, of tho Sassanian dynasty. 
Since the lust of the world fills tlio brain with extraordinary fancies in 
the first flush of his success ho was seized with tho frenzy of adventurous 
travel, and leaving one of tho Magi of tho lino of Bafiman, son of Ufandyar, 
as governor in his stead, bo set ont for India in a disguise which defied 
recognition. In those parts there was a raging elephant jvhich pnt the 


to M. bJsUk, Fettak b-Abl Benlsim. 
He was born about A. D. 240, and his 
birth place dillerentlj given in Persia, 
Babylonia, Nishapdraad Khorisin. Seo 
DabisUo. Shea and Troyer, I. 205. 

I Hammer Pnrgstal supposes that the 
Artanff might have been an ensign upon 
which cabalistic figures were represent- 
ed, and which the MongoU and Bad- 


dbists. nsod to cell MAni. (Jahrb. dor- 
Lit. for Aprij, Mayf Jiipo, 1840, p. 88 
qaoted by Troyer. (Dabistan, I. 206), who 
refers for a farther acconnt of this per- 
sonage to Hyde, pp. 281 and Boantobre. 
Hist. Crit. de Manich^e), Mini is also 
said to have been the inventor of the^dd 
or Arabian lyre, the of the 
Oraeks. Hid, * 
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whole country iil terror. Although the bravest warrlA'S had attempted to 
kill it, they lost but their own lives. Bahram hearing of this event arrived 
at the place and by sheer strength of arm destroyed it. The prince of 
that region received him at his Court with much favour.^ In his vici- 
nity a powerful enemy bad arrived to dispute his sovereignty, and he saw 
no resource but in the payment of tribute. Bahriim dissuaded him from 
ibis course, and opposed the invader in person and defeated him. Tiio 
prince gave him his daughter in marriage, but wii^ he discovered his 
illustrious descent, he became apprehensive and dismissed him loaded 
with presents back to his own country. It is said that Bahdim took with 
him 12,000 musicians ; and many other wondental adventures are related 
of him. 


BuRzdvAn.* 

Nd8hirwdn*spent his days in the assiduous pursuit of knowledge, 
solicitous to discover erudite minds and interesting literary works.. He 
opportunely fell in with a learned Brahman with whom bo frequently 
held familiar discussions. Enquiry was made regarding the, truth of a 
universal report to the effect that in a certain mountainous part of India 
certain herbs grow which could restore the dead to life. The Brahmin 


I See Vol. II. pp. 210 - 216 , for the 
oonneotion of Bahrain Gor with the 
royal hoase of Malwah. Tho adren- 
tares of this monarch were the snbjoot 
of a poem by the Persian poet KAtibf, 
and they are amply narrated in the 
BhAhndmah. Firdansi gires tho name 
of the Indian prinoe as Shangal. Bah- 
rAm is represented as having fled from 
Kananj with his wife tdiei his marriage, 
being wearied of bis splendid exile. 
The monarohpnrsnes, bat after an inter- 
view becomes reconciled to hi^ depar- 
ture. He Bubseqaently visits hil son- 
in-law in Persia esoorted by seven sub- 
ject princes, vt|., those of Kibal, Hind, 
Bind, Sandal, Jandal, Kashmir and If ul- 
idtt. Firdansi gives the number of 
idngen^ nude and female^ as ten thou- 
md. These did not aoeompany him hut 
were furnished by his father-in-law at 
.bis request on aoooont of their soaioity 
* in Persia. The pow bed oomplained 


that the banquets of the rich were n^e 
mirthful with musio and flowers, and 
that they were themselves lesj^ed Is 
destitute of these Insprlel.' The Idng 
laughed and sent % these musioians, 
gave them each au,o^ ai^ w sss, and^/ 
divided amonst thSli # thousand a^-* 
loads of grain in order that they sbofuNf 
support themselves by agriouKurSi sad 
giro their services freo to the poor. ^Oy 
eat their cattle and oom, and at tht end 
of the year presented theinsehes bslofd * 
him with emaciated faoee, but he dl^ 
missed them saying Uiit thqy had Stilt ' 
their asses loft. Sinsa Which tinwOioy 
have been a wandering inos^ with doga 
and wolves for co|i|snwiMi, and snlMBst- 
ing by theft. ShUigdiiiinh. 

t Atp. 2 t^ nfiat has ^nn spelt 
Barsawayb aftfV AMd# ^hion as 
in Sibawayh, Ao., hut 

Persian form tlursf^^^as in ^hordyah, 
itoerreot. 
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replied : “ The rep<^t has a semblance of fact, inasmuch as by the monn* 
tain is meant a wise man, by the herbs knowledge, and by the dcivd an 
ignorant person,” and he proceeded to expound tho various lore of the 
country and the advantages thereof. In this ho included the story of Kalilah 
and Damnah, and briefly recounted its merits and said, “ tho rnhu’s of Hin* 
dastan keep this manual of statc-eraft studiously concealed and do not show 
it to every one.” The desire to obtain this work rendered tbo inonnroh 
impatient. He compiWded his ministers saying : I need a judicious atid 
discerning persoh. who to a strong bodily constitiitioEi unites firmness of 
purpose and various learning, besides a knowledge of foreign tongues.” 
Jlurzdyah was foupdjto possess the.so important (jualifications and success- 
fully proved liis capacity. A largo sum of money was entrusted to him 
in order that he might sot out in the guise of a merchant to that country, 
and through inquiries of experts attain the object of |^is mission, and 
return v\dth it and other scientific treatises to tbo court. He came to 
India, and setting up as a trader passed himself off as an unlearned fmrson 
desirous of ^acquiring knowledge. In this way ho secured an intimacy 
with the ministers of tho Indian princes, and through their iuHtrumontality 
returned to the imperial court with that voluim* of wise loro, togethor 
with other^ valuable objects. Tho king received him with favour and ful- 
fi^d his desires.^ 


I liiin tli.'it (ho moiirUain was wisdom, th» 
horh ;iiM>lo(|iient monitor, and tho corpvo 
' nn i|{nornnt man ntid tlwtl this herb Wni 
; fitly roprosen tod by tho work oallod KnH» 

I lull which was in tho kirif^’s troiisiiry He- 
' turninff ohitod to Kanauj, Burxfiyah 
j potitioned tho Princo for tho gift of the 
I work, which ta flratu’ was oallod Kniilah. 
j Tho fKiet docs not stop to explain hoir 
I it conid haro been bo called before it 
I was known to the Arabs or translated 
( into Arabic, bnt continnos, that the 
^ princo domarred to so iinusnal a reqaest, 
erontnally consentin^^ thjit the work 
might bo read and inspetod only In hi# 
presence. Hiirzdynh complied, readinf 
only os mnch at^ time as he could get hf 
heart and tranimitting it in his ooriMh 
pondence to Nuskirwsn. As soon as h« 
learnt, in reply, that the whole work had 
been reeeived, he took hit leave and * 


4 Thii etjpty is somewhat difTorontly 
told byTirdaiiii. BorzOyah, ho narrates, 
^WMone of .the ilisl^guished circlo of 
men at the eoart of Nuahirnsn, 
one day presented himself beforo 
mikt' monarch saying that he had lat<dy 
rf|d IjH e Sonakrit work of a moantain 
in where grew a herb bright as 
Gfeek sword«hlade, which skiifnily 
and Sprinkled over a corpse 
|fl^d restore it to life, and he asked 
li^arieiefioii to goi&iearch of it. The 
jMng-dpipetobed him to India oston- 
iii% m » merohanl^ with many pro- 
•eiite^ tibede, sf4,e letter addressed to 
ihe1dil|;of|Ce«iwii merchan- 

laden ,oa, 800 The Indian 

prin<»o«er^hlmeip|ry ^ih^^^ *>'• 

s««ohforthewnad^ h#rb,of which 
no'traoeoonldhe.to«ii 'tsi was direct- 
^ ed at last toe hoary eage who informed 
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Muhammad Kasim 

Was consin to the celebrated Hajjaj. He received his commission 
in the reign of the Caliph 4-bdu’l Malik, as has been already noticed.^ 

Amir Naijir^ddin SabuktigIn 

Was the father of Sultan MabmAd of Ghazni. After Bahram Gor 
none of the (Persian) kings entered India. Sabnktigin invaded it at the 
head of an army in the year A.H. 367 ( A.D. 977), and after several engage- 
ments returned to Ghaznin. 

Amir Sultan MahmiJd Ghaznavi 

Led twelve descents on India. The first was in A.H. 399* (A.D. 
999-1000), and tho last in A.H. 418 (A.D. 1027). Fanatical bigots repre- 
senting India as a country of unbelievers at war with Islam incited his 
unsuspecting nature to the wreck of honour and tho shedding of blood and 
the plunder of the virtuous. 

Sultan MAS.^dD 

Was son of Mafemud : He crossed into India in A. H. 426 (A. D. 
1084-85).* 

Sultan Ibra^um, son op Sultan MASi^dD. 

Altliougli a considerable territory in Hiiulnstan was in the possession 
of the descendants of Sultan Mahmdd, none of the undermentioned princes 


returned to Persia. On his arrival he 
asked the king to oomnmnd its transla* 
tion by his minister Bazar j-mihr, and in 
recotnponse for his own toils to permit 
bis name and conneotion with the work 
to preface the translatioa. This favour 
was granted and the translation was 
made in the current Pahlavi dialect and 
was so read uatil its translation into 
Arabic in the time of Mamun. • Under 
Hayrb- Ahmad Samani (A. D. 913-43), ^ 
it was translated into the Dari dia* 
leot of Persian by order V his minister 
AbttT Fail, and then read ont to Rudaki 
who turned it into verip. Snch is the 
narrative of Firdansi. It ia remarkable 
that he should inoorreotly ascribe tiie 
Arabic tianalation to Mlmun instead of al 
» Itantdr, in whose reign it was rendered 


into Arabic by the KAtib Abda’lluh-b-nT 
Mnkaff^. 

1 See Yol. p., 844. 

S Elpbinstone gives the date of the 
first as A. H. 391 (A. D. 1001) and the 
last as A. H. 415 (A. D. 102A) The 
discrepancies may be reconciled by in* 
eluding or excluding the initial prsipara* 
tions and the time occupied in the 
invasion, in the ease of the last in- 
vasion, Elphinstone snpposes it to have 
occupied one year and a half} Ferisbta 
two years and a half { Price more than 
three years. Abnl Fatl may take into 
account the return of Mabmdd to Mul- 
tan within a year of bit twelfth ez- 
peditioD. 

t Elphinsftne, A. H. 438 (A. D. 1040). 
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entered India Moj^|^a1-b-Saltau Mal^mud; Manddd-b-Mn.^^ud ; Mnsaiid-b* 
Mandud ; Sultan ^Ir-b-Masfiud-b-Mabmud ; Sultan 4^bda'r Rasbid-b-Mab- 
miid; Farrakhzdd-b-Mas^udj but when in course of time the crown devolred 
upon Ibr4bim-b-Mas^ud-b-Sultan Mahmud he made pence with the SaljdVis 
and turning his thoughts to India he entered it on several occtisions. 

SULfi^N MAS^dD B-lRKAHlU 

Also crossed into India at intervals and was sueiHvssfii). 

BaHRAM SHAU-D-MASAdO-n* I HKAli (m. 

Tlie ^adihiat (u'l ^afedik) of the ({)oet) Ijnkim Saudi' and ilic Kalila 
Damna of ( Abu’l Maali) Nafru’liah Mustaufi wore dedicated to him. This 
prince also visited India, 

Khusbau Shau-r-Bahkam Shau. 

On the death of his father, ho succeeded to the tliron«. It was about 
this time that Aldu’ddin Husayn Ohori, known ns Jahinm or Burner of 
the World, sacked Ghaznlii and entered India. Sultan OlilydjjiiMclin Sam 
and Sultdn Shihdbu’ddin, nephews of Alda*ddiii Husayn, on whom tho latter 
had bestowed Ghaznia and tlie adjacent provinces, contrived to socui’o the 
person of Khusran Shah from India and put him in prison whoro ho ended 
his days, and thus tlio dynasty of tho descendants of Mabrniid passed away. 
Some authoritie.s, however, assert that Khnsrau Shdh hold his court at the 
capital of Lahore, and that on his death, he was succeeded by his son 
Kbusrau Malik who was taken by tho Glioris and placed in confinement,* 
in which be continued till ho died. 


1 Thispoet waaanativeof Ohazni. His 
Hadi^ah is well known and is altogethor 
of a religiom oharaoter, a mystical trea« 
tise on tho unity of God and oibor 
devotional sobjeots. The motive of these 
aids to i^ety is excellent, bat their treat* 
mentis somewhat monotonoas and would 
be more effioacions in prose. Basayn 
Will, in his preface to tho Jnwdr i 
StukayiLi^ mentions the poet SanAf and 
nlfo Nafra'llah’s version of Kalila and 
BjUnna. Vid$ Eaatwiok*s translation, 
pp. 16 and 8. An aoooant of the traos* 
lationf this work haa nndergone is 
given by De Snoy in the ** Uemoire His- 
torique*’ which profioss his own edition 
of it. Xastwiek givee A. D. 1180, as abont 
the time when Sandi flourished. The 

44 


Natftijii'l Aflcdr places his deotli in A. H. 
626 (A. D. 1132), Hahrdm Shih came to 
tho throne in A. D. 11 IS, and was sno* 
ceoded by Khnsran Shdh in A. 0. 1169. 
Mmtaujt signAlos President of tho Bx* 
cbe(|aor, and may bo either a family de- 
signation or derived from ocoopation of 
tho office. 

3 This latter version is correct. Khaa- 
ran Shdh died in A. D. 1100, after a reign 
of seven years^ Khafran»Malik, his son 
prolonged his fcobln rule for 27 Innir 
years to A. D. 1186. Ho was taken 
prisoner by Shibdbu'ddin through n 
stratagem, and sent with bis family to 
Qbirjiitdfi where, some yeiui after, he 
was pnt to death. 
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SultXn Myizz^UDDiN Muhammad Saj^. 

He is also called Sultan Shihdbu'ddin. After the capture of Ghazniu 
jjLlau’ddin Husayn Ghori imprisoned Ghiya9u’ddin and Shihabu’ddin. 

On bis death, his son Sayfu’ddin came to the throne and by releasing 
them attached them to liis person. 

On the death of Sayfu’ddin in his campaign in I’raki he was succeeded 
by Ghiya^u’ddin. During his reign Shihabu’ddin led several expeditions 
into India, and the (defeat and) death of Frith vi Raja and the conquest of 
Hindustan occurring about this time, he left his slave Kutbu’ddin (Eibak) 
at Delhi as his representative. On the death of Ghiyasu’ddin, the throne 
was occupied by Shihilbu’ddin who favoured the Turkish slaves. Among 
these was Taju’ddin Elddz,» upon whom he bestowed the governments of 
Mekrdn and Suran which are dependencies of India. 

Sultan Kutbu’ddIn Aibak 

Was one of the slaves of SuHan Mu’izzu’ddin,^ and rose to eminence 
through his own valour and resolution. The Sultan entrusted to him the 
viceroyalty of Delhi. Ho made many successful compaigns in India and 
performed many acts of personal prowess. 

Malik Nasiru’ddIn j^ABACiiAn^ 

• Was also n slave of Mu’izzu’ddin. On the death of his master ho made 
himself master of t/chh, Multan and the Sind country. 

SultXn Siiamsit’ddin Altmisii 

Some account him to have been a slave of Sbaliabu’ddin and others of 
^utbu’ddin Aibak.^ After the death of the latter, his son Ar4m Shih 
being defeated, the sovereignty devolved upon Altmish. 

Sclta'n Giiiv/su’ddin Balban 

Was one of the slaves of Sliamsu’ddin and brought from Tfinin to 
India. For a time ho^ held the title of Ulugh Khan® and subsequently 
obtained the sovereign power. 


I Against , tlip Turkish tribe of the 
Bus or Ghua long sett led in WpchAk, 
and who about this titno first came into I 
prominence. ^ 

« In Ferisb'tn the nnAo is Eldo* ; in I 
D’llorbelot, Ildiz. In Turkish, Ildiz or j 
YUdiz signifies a star, and this is doubt- | 
less the true orthography. D’Herbelot 
gives the names of the two pravincea as 
KirmAtt and RonrAn, Ferishta, KirmAn 
and RheorAn ; Keith Johnston writes the 
latter both Sarawan and SaliArawAn. 


D’Hcrhelot describes it as mnrehing 
with Kerman on the east. 

8 Another epithet of ShihAbuMdin 
Ghori. See Vol. II. 263. 

A See Yol. 11. p. 341 n. which quot- 
ing the U. T. duplicates the b in ^ab- 
bAcha, but there is no warrant for this 
orthography. The Burhdnu^dfj gives 
it the measure of Sardehah. 

8 See Vol. II. p. 803 and ff. 

8 See Vol. 11. p. 804, n. 2. 
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SuL7ANi|MupMMAD-u-SuLTAN Malifc Shaii SAud^fJ 
According to some authorities, towards the close of his life having 
settled bis differences with his brothers, bo invaded India and pat many 
to death. A stone idol weighing ten thousand maunds fell into bis posses* 
sion. The Hindus sent him a message offering to ransom it at its weight 
in pearls. This offer he refused. 


SULJAN JaL^LU’dIUN MASKnURNl.* 

When SultAn Muhammad Khwamzm Shah took refuge from the troops 
of the great ¥aan, Changiz Khdn, in the island of Al)askun,® ho was accom- 
panied by his son Jaldlu'ddin who, on his father’s death, set out for Khunisan 
and thonco hastened to Ohaznah, and was engaged iu several important 
actions against the Kaan’s forces in which ho was victoriouH, The great 
Kdan himself marched in person to remedy the disaster. ,Jal6lu\Miii 
unable to cope with him I'otired towards Hindustan. The great oongiioror 
pursued him to tlie banks of the Indus and both armies wore again engaged. 
Yielding at last to superior force ho mounted his horse and seizing his royal 
umbrella in his hand plunged into Ujo stream and crossing its raging 
waters landed at a point opposite the enemy. Ho there look off his saddle 


1 He was the fifth prince of the older 
branch of the Scljuks of rersin, omit- 
ting the ephomoral roigu of Malik 
Shah, ion of Barkiarok. Ifo snccoedcd 
to power in A. D. 1105 and died in 
A. U. 611 (A.D. 1118). Tho author of 
the Tdr(kh-i’Quz(dahf l^induMlah-h-Ahi 
Bakr HLazwini, mentions Ida invasion of 
India and the capture of tho idol. Uia 
reason for rejecting the offer of tho II in- 
das was that as Azar, tho father of Abra- 
ham, was a maker of idols {bu,t tanhh), 
it shonld never bo said of him tliat ho 
was the seller thereof {but faroith). Sco 
the sketch of this conqueror’s career 
in D’Horbelot. Art. Mohommed fils do 
Melikschah. 

• t So Hammer enjoins that tho word 
should be written, yet his coins give 
Maokbarin. See Elliot, 11. 540. 

8 See p. 86. This is a port on the 
Caspian which in that neighbonrbood 
received the name of th^Sea of Abas- 
kdn. y. Maynard, ” Diet, de la Perse." 


Ho fled says Do (Jnignos, into Ohilln, 
passed Astarubibl and took rofogo in " the 
isinnd of Abaskuii,” wborn ho died mis* 
crably abandoned by every ono. As 
Snyiiti }mrrnt(‘s that ho fell ill of a 
pleurisy and dhui alone and abandoned, 
and his corpso was sliroinled in his hod- 
ding, A II. GI7 (A D. 1220). v. Hist, of 
the Caliphs. Jarrett, p. 495. The nar- 
rative in tho text is borrowed from 
Mirkbond anti may bo compared with 
D’HorWIot under Art. Chdalcddin, and Ds 
Cinignes. Hist, dos Hnns, Tom. II. 278, 
and Iir«62-.58. Tho IdTter gives Man* 
bekberni as a variant of Mnnkborni. His 
retreat into India (A.D. 1221), If men* 
tioned by Ferishta, who a^ds that Nizlm* 
n’ddin Al^ma^ Bakshi and some other 
historians place tho date of his arrival 
after the dcoth of N^viru’ddin (ab4chah 
(A. I). 1228, Tab. N<fin'), but without 
sufficieoi warrant. 
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and flung his clothes in the sun, and planting the umbrella in the ground 
lat down under its shade. The beheld this feat with astonishment 
and was loud in his admiration. For a night and day he remained theio 
and was joined by fifty of his men, and cutting some clubs, they made a 
night attack on a party of Indians and carried off a considerable booty, ^ and 
in a short time ten thousand horsemen were assembled under his command. 
Sultan ShamsuMdin Altmish, Emperor of Hindustan, was under the gravest 
apprehension, and could not venture to engage him.* Jalalu’ddin continued 
for nearly two years in India carrying on a desultory warfare, and made 
himself master of several fertile districts, but subsequently returned by 
way of Kach and Mekran to the conquest of Trak. 

Some authorities assert that when the number of his followers amounted 
to a thousand, ho marched towards Delhi, and sent a messenger to Sultan 
Sharasu’ddin Altmish desiring a post in his service. The latter prudently 
declined, and after the manner of astute intriguers he poisoned his messen- 
ger, and sending him a number of valuable presents sped him towards 
IrAn,* 

Turmatai* Novian 

Was one of the principal generals of Changfz Khan. After the inci- 
dents in connection with Sultan Jalalu’ddiu, ho invaded India and took 
Multan. Na^iru’ddin KabAchah who was governor of that province, opened 
the gates of his treasury and won over the soldiery, and by his address and 
valour remedied the disaster. 

Malik Kuan KoalajI* 

Was one of the military adventurers of Khwarzara and invaded Sind. 


I See tbie etory in the Tarikk-i-Jahdn 
Kuahd of Jnwaini. Elliot, II. and the nnr- 
ntive taken from the Ran*atn> ^fA. 
Elliot, II. Appendix 658. 

B Aooording to D’Ohsson (III. 4), be 
proposed peace and the hand of his 
dadghter whiolT were both accepted by 
the SuItAo. Elliot, II. Appendix Asi n. 

I Ferishta says ho compelled him to 
retreat towards t>ind and SewistAn, 
end Mirkhond that he remained an in- 
dependent power in India for three years 
and aeven months. Eliic^i», II. 501. 

4 This name appears in the TArikh- 
iJahin KashA as TAriAi (Elliot, 11. 391). 
who was despatohed by Ghangfs KhAn 
in pnnnit of Snltin JalAla’ddtn. He 


oaptared UultAn and ravaged the ear^ 
rounding country returning through Sind 
to Ghazni. I cannot trace the nameerf 
TArUi or Tnrmatai in the Ransatu'f $afA. 
The word Noviana, (or Novian in oriental 
hiBtorisna), in the Mogul language sig- 
nifies chief or general, oorresponding to 
the Arab word Emir (De Ooignes a. HI. 
p. 69), and will be fonod as an adjnnet to 
many names in the history of tbeMognls 
(Yol. III. Book XV). The principal 
generals are mentioned by De Gnignee^ 
bat none of the name of Tnrmatai, .4he 
orthography of wbioh I do not know as 
the vowel points are wanting in the text. 

* Commoi/iy Xhiiji. The origin of 
the name is given by De Goignes, as 
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N^fira'ddin ^abdcljah advaucod to ^vo him battle and displayed great 
heroism in the enooanter in which the Khalaji lost his life. 

TiCnia 

Was one of the generals of Chnngiz Kli^n, and in the reign of Mii’iz- 
zu’ddin Babrdm Shdh (A.D. 1239-42) son of Saltan Shnmsa’ddin (Altmish), 
he was infatuated with the design of invading Hindustan. Mnlik ICardkash 
at that time held the government of Lahore in behalf of the Siiltdn and 
from want of spirit and the disunion among his followers, ho sot out one 
night for Delhi, and the town was sacked. ^ 

Mank^yah* 

Was one of the generals of Hnlagd Kli4n. Ho advanced asfaras l/chh 
in the reign of Sultan Aldu’ddin Masaud Shah (A. D. 1212-4G), who 
marched to give him battle. On arriving at the banks df the Biiih, the 
invader retreated to KhurAsin. A year previous to the invasion of Man- 
kdyah, a part of the army of Changiz Khdn entered Hongal^ and hostilities 

bestowed on an officer of his sorvico by his people to adopt the faith of Islim 

OgonaKhIn, an ancient Mogul king This D’Ohsson places the date of his death 

officer having boon delayed on tho lino in 1330 (Elliot III. 42). The name may 

of march throngh tho unsoosonablo ao> mislead, but tho duto llxoi tho distino- 

oonohement of his wife, was unablo to tion of person. In the beginning of the 

find any provisions for hor. The starving reign of AI(iu*ddiD, (A.D. 1235-1310), 

mother was without milk, and ho wont in Prince Katlagh Khwdjah brother of Tor* 

pursuit of game for hor nourishment. mashiriii invaded India. In A. U. 729 

Taken before OgoQs Kh4a ho related tho (A. D. 1328) Turmoshirin himsolf ad’ 

oaose of his delay, and the king disrnii^sed vanced to thoconflnes of Rodion. Dadionl 

him with the surname of Kall-Atz, Kali speaks of a provions inroad by the same 

signifying ‘ repose' and Ata hungry. loader, but that could have taken place 

D'Herbeloi writes the words Cal-og (with only a few yean previously. 1 find no 

a soft y) and the story with different par* authority for l^riggs's statement, nor the 

tioolars on the authority of Mirkhond. name of T*hir in Do Uaignot, Ferisbta 

The tribe he names Khalag. or Elliot. 

1 This invasion is noticed by Ferishta > In tbo T^ba^rita’a^ijiri, ManhiUa 

withont naming the invader, as having ^ with a variant ilanHna. A change of 
taken place on the 16th Jamada. I. A. U. tho diacritical {mints will produce any 

689 (A. D. 1241), end according to of the throe fi^rms ; Aio person intended 

Briggs, was under a famous Turki lea* is Maugd Khan: v Elliot, II. 844. 

der Tooraoosherin Khin.’' Do Quignes 8 They arrived al Lakbnauti in Shaw* 

gives the date of "Tonrmeschirin Khin, wal, A. H. 642 (March 1245), by way 

of the Zagatai branch of the Western of Kha^A and Tibet according to Ferishta, 

Tartan, as A. H. 728 (A. D. 1827). Ho the same ronto taken by Mab^ Bakh* 

m<?oeeded his brother Dathtmonr Kbin ty4r Khilji, when he invaded Tibet and 

in the role of Tramoziana and forced Khapi from Bengal. 
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took place with Taghdn Khan, who was at that time ^vernor on the part 
of Alan’ddiii Mas^dd Shah, bat terms of peace were agreed upon. In the 
reign of Sultan Na^iru’ddin Mahmud Shah (A. D. 1245-65), the Mughal 
troops again invaded the Panjab and retired. 

SjCri Novian 

Invaded Sind with a large army. Sultan Na^iru'ddin (A. D. 1246-66), 
sent Ulugh Ehan^ to oppose him and followed in person, and the invader 
retreated. 

TimiJr Novian 

In the reign of Hulagu Khan marched towards India with a largo 
force and a hard-fouglit engagement took place with Kadar Khan, son of 
SultAn Ghiasu’ddin Balbaii between Labor and Dipalpur in which this 
nursling of forUine drank Kis last draught.* He was brave, studious, and 
a friend to learning, and twice despatched gifts of valuable presents to 
Mu^lihu’ddin Shaykh Saadi at Shiraz, with an invitation to his court. Al- 
though the poet was unable to accept it, he sent him a work written with 
his own hand, In this action Mir Khusmu was taken prisoner and has 
himself briefly alluded to this event in his poem. After this no foreign 
iuvasiou took place for seven years. 

Abdu’ldah Kua'n 

Was the grandson of Iluldgu Khan who advanced upon India by way of 
KAbul, A. H. 691 (A. 1). 1292,) Sultan Jalalu’ddin (Firoz Khilji, A. D. 
1288-95), inarched to stem the disaster and a stubborn engagement was 
fought at Bagrain,* after which the invader retreated on terms of peace. 
Algu,* a grandson of Changiz Khan, with many other chiefs entered the 
service of the Sultan, who gave him his daughter in marriage. In the begin- 
ning of the reign of Sultan AUiu’ddiu, some of the Turdn troops crossed the 


I Afterwards Ghiy«?n’ddm Balban. 
The history of Stis family is given in the 
Tab. NA?. Elliot, II. 3G0. 

> See p. 304, and Elphinstone. Tho '' 
phrase is not ina:>i)ropriato, ns Kadar 
KhAn was snrprisoil by thl routed enemy 
as he hnltoil by a strenm to drink and to 
retorn thanks for his victory. 

3 Ferishtaifariim; Briggs, who thinks 
his MSS. in error, ; the TArikh 

Firoi Shahi Barrdm ; a river divided 
the two armiee, bat there is no mention 


of tho provinco in which the engage- 
ment took place. 

* Elliot, Ulghi (III. 148). Briggs, 
Ofiftioo, Perishta djWita or (TghlAn, De 
Guignes gives the orthography Algou, 
Tho Tarikh Firoz ShAhi says that these 
Mnghnls embraced IslAm and were al- 
lotted residences in QhiyAfpdr, Kilngbari, 
Indrapat and TAIdka, which were called 
Mogbalpur after them. 

3 Forishta^says in the second year of 
his reign A. H. 697 (A. D. 1297), and that 
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Indafl, and he despatched (Almas Beg) Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan with 
a large force to oppose them. The Miighals wore defeated, some were 
taken prisoners, but the greater number were slain. 

Saldi 

Was of the Mughal race and about this time invaded Sind. The Sul- 
tan (Alau'ddi'n) appointed Zafar Khan (to oppose him), who in a short time 
obtained a victory and taking him prisoner, sent him to the royal court. ^ 

^Caxlaoh Kuwajah* 

In the same year crossed the Indus with a largo army and advanced 
by direct marches on Delhi, and as his design was otherwise he did not 
open his hand to plunder. Sultan AldiiMdin re.solvod to give him battle 
and (Zafar Khan) defeated him, pursuing him for sixteen kos. The chiefs 
through jealousy did not join in the pursuit and the enemy returning sur- 
rounded him. Though (Zafar Khan) was offered the strongest nssumnees 
of advancement, ho refused their terms and died Hghting to the last. 

' TAfionf NovrAN,s 

At the time when Sultan Alau’ddin was investing Chitor, thinking 
the opportunity favourable, invaded India with a largo army. The Sultdn 


the army was despatched by Daa Khdn, 
king of Transoxiana. Elphinstono and 
Briggs incorrectly give the name as 
Dddd Khdn. Almas Beg was the bro* 
ther of the king and one of those con- 
cerned in the mnrdcr of Jalalu'ddfn 
Firdz Khiiji. Ferishta says that all ac- 
tnally concerned in the tragedy perished 
miserably in the conrso of four years, 
yet the abettor who profited most by 
the crime reigned for 20 years, an- 
equalled in wealth and power by any 
monarch who preceded him. Novertho- 
leis, that his end was evil is a warning to 
those that have eyes.’* 
t Mentioned in the Tdrikh Firdz 
8b4M. Elliot III. 165. The name of 
the loader in Ferishta is Chaldi. 

A He was the son of Dad above men- 
tioned, as stated by Wayyaf (Elliot III. 
62). The name of Zafar Khan is omit- 
ted by Abal Faxl, and the context would 
imply that the narrative 'concerns ^1^* 
n’ddln. Ferishta and Ziau’ddin Bami 


both givo the details of this action 
which took place in A. H. 1015 (A. D. 
1006), and mention tlio failure of Ulugh 
Khan (properly Alp KliAn. See Elliot 
111. 206), and other chiefs to support 
Zafar Khdii and the favourable offer of 
Katlagh which was refused. Zafar Klitn’i 
reputation for valour among the Mu- 
ghals resembled that of Crenr do Lion 
in Syria. If^ their horses shied they 
would ask if they had seen the ghost of 
Zafar Khdn. Aldu’ddin's jealousy or fear 
of bis general was suc^hat ho thought 
his doatii the richest reward of the day, 
ThoMnghalg retreated after the fight 
and returned to their country. 

S He had ^ proviffosly accompanied 
i^atiagb in bis invasion and it was 
through his successful ambush, that 
Zafar KbAu Was surprised and slain* 
The narrative of these events will be 
found in the reign of the prince, both in 
Ferishta and Barnl. 
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after tbe capture of that fortress, A. H. 703 (A. Da 1303), hastened to 
oppose him and Targhi possessed himself of the fords uf the river Jumna, 
within five kos of Delhi. The Sultan entrenched himself in the vicinity 
outside the city walls. After some hostilities Targhi returned unsuccess- 
ful to his own country. 

Ali Beo and TartakI 

Were descendants of Changiz Khan. At the head of thirty thousand 
horse, skirting the (SewAlik) mountains, he penetrated to Amroha, A. H. 
704 (A. D. 1304). Sultan Aldu’ddin sent an army to oppose them. After 
severe fighting, both of these chiefs were taken prisoners and the rest as 
an example were trodden to death by elephants. 

Kapak* Mughal 

In the following year (A. H. 705) reached India with a considerable 
force, but was taken prisoner. The year after, thirty thousand Mugbals 
made an incursion through tlio Sewaliks. The Suhan sent a large army 
which seized the fords and skilfully obstructed them. In the retreat many 
of the Mughals perished and some were taken prisoners. 

I^bXlmand 

In the reign of jjLldu’ddin invaded the country at the head of an army 
of Mughals, but was killed in action. After this no further hostile designs 
were entertained by them. 

Ehwajah RashId^ 

Sultdn Muhammad Khudabandah sent the author of the JdmVut 
Tawdrikh-i Rashidt on an embassy to Sultan iCntbuMdin, son of Sultan 
^lau’ddin, and a close friendly alliance was entered into between them. 


I Var. Tirydk. This variant and Zidfc 
are also inBarni. InForishta, 

Tai^H or Tirydl ; in Briggs, Khwdjah 
Tdsht whioh Elliot says is in accocdauoo 
with D’Ohsson (Hist, des Mongols, IV. < 
671). Ill, 198, n. ^ * 

» In Ferishta, ^ i iJ Briggs, Eibvjt, 
Klliot hai KanA, whioh is Ferishta’s name, 
but no diooritioal points^ determine the 
pronunciation. Kapak or Kepek is a 
Tartar namo and claimed by one of the 
prinoea of Turkestan. See D’Horbelot 
* under JUOMptN. 


S Fa?.la’llah Rashida’ddin wee bom in 
A. H. G45 (A. D. 1247), in Hamaddn, and 
as a physician was brought into notice 
at the ooart of tbe Mnghal Solans of 
Persia. He was raised to the dignity 
of Wasir by GhasAn Khfia Mabmdd of 
the Ilkhanian dynasty and maintained 
in office by OljAitA, snmamed Kbnda- 
bandah, brother and snooessor of Qhasan 
Rh4n (A. D. 1303.-16). The jrAmi*a*t 
Tawirikh was finished in A. D. ISIO, 
and is a general history in 4 Tols. oon- 
taining ths history of the Turkish trihss, 
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L(tjtD 


or THE Fortunate Conjunction. 
(Timi5r}. 


When the sovereignty of Delhi devolved upon Sultiin Malimiid the 
grandson of Sultan Fiim, nnd the ollieo of chief iniiiistor upon Alnlh'i 
KliAn, all systematic administration and knowlcMlgc of nffairs ccasiul to 
exist and the government fell into discredit. At this period t ho sublime 
Standards approached as has already been briefly deseiihed. Notwith- 
standing the conquest of so populous a kingdom, the booty ()l)t!iined was not 
important, and the invaders impelled by love of their native land, retired 
from the country. 


Bauer. 

His history has been fully detailed in tho first volume.* 


IIUilAVUN. 

When tho jewel of sovereignty beamed with tho radiance of a coming 
fKWsessiou, Humayun, after some unsua'cssful attempts, invaded linlia. 
(A. D. 1555), as before nannied. 

Infinite praise to the Almighty that through tho justic^o of tho om. 
peix)r and the harmonious order of his administration, Jlindustan has 
become a gathering of the virtuous from all parts of the univorso, each of 
whom in manifold ways has attained to tho desire of his heart. 

But this long narrative will never end, for there are many of those 
freed from the trammels of the world and of others fettered tlicrcin, who 
have visited this country, such a.s Husayii Mansur, Abu Maaslwir of llalkh. 
Khwajah Mu’inu’ddin Sijizi, Khwiijali Kutbu’diliii irshi, Shaykh Tnil^i, 
Sbaykh Sa^wii, Mir Husayni, Mir Sayyitl Ali ilaniadmii and others.* 

SAINTS OF INDIA. 


(Awliy^-i-IIind), 


Inasmuch as tho writer is a suppliant before the servants of Ood and 
the love of them is innate in his heart, he concludes this woii^vith a riotiw 


the life of OljAitfi, an account of tho 
propbete, kinge, Caliphe and Arab tribes 
conolnding with a geographical doscrip* 
Hon of the earth. A portion of the 
1st Vol. caUed the TArikh GhisAwi has 
been translated by Qaatromiro. See 
filliofe Bibl. Indies, to tho Hist, of 
Mhd. India* p. 1, and H’Herbolot nnder 
Al Uiapta for tho life of the monarch. 


I Tho Akb'irnimnh, of which tho Ain- 
i'Akbari is tlif tliird^ TWw? second con- 
tains tho hintory of tho reign of Akbar. 
Acconnts of UnrnAyiin will also be found 
in tho 1st Voltinjo. 

i Tho names of nlnKNit all of thMio 
perionagos will be fuand iu the Index of 
the 1st and 2nd Volamos. 
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of 8ucli anion^^ them as have boon cither born or have ihejv last resting > 
in this couiitrj. He ti nsts tliat this coarse will be pleasing to many iniiRis 
and a soiirco to them of ofcornal blis.s. For himself he will inhale fragraiico 
from the garden of trath and receive the meed of his abundant toil. 

Awliydm the (Arabic) plural of tmf/ which is interpreted as signify 
iug ‘nearness/ by which is intended spiritual proximity. Some authorities 
ascribe to ivildyat with a hism of the itvtu, the meaning of diversity cl 
appearance, and to icaldynl with a fatha, that of authority. Others assert 
that the idea of a lover attaches to the first, and the state of the beloved 
to the B(W)ud. The possessor of the former quality is called walif tliai 
of the latter, wiiU. Anotlicr u])iiiioii is that the word (wahiyat) with 
the betokens the proximity (to God) of the prophets, and with 

a kiisra {H'ildinit), of the saiids.^ In ancient works many significations 
have been given, the outcome of wbicli is that it means one who lias 
allained to tho knowledge of the Supremo Being; a lofty soul will indeed 
love God alone. To mu tlio wonder is, wbat connection can exist between 
a dust-mote of creation and tbo Hulf-cxisting sun, and wdiat bond lies 
between thelinito and inlinity ? A iniU, in my opinion, is one who acquires 
four great virtues and avoids eight repreheiisiblo actions. He should 
always wage a victorious war by circumspect conduct against the myriad 
disorders of tho spirit, and never for an instant rchi.x his attention from 
its deeeils. This lofty station is attainablo by tbo grace of God and tho 
giiidaiioo of fovtuno, and is somotinios to bo ivachcd through the spiritual 
powers of a inodiutor, and sometimes without it. Tlie latter state they call 
Utvayat with rol'oroucc to tlie example of Gw ays Karaui ;* and some say 

* ****** at 


I Coiuparo with this, Junii’a introdno* 
lion to his Xiifiifidtitl tnin llaiihaniin 
Kmh (ffahlus faniiliaritiUtd c \iri3h’anc- 
Utato tMiiinentihus prodeuutca), p. 3, 
Lih'b’ edit wlioro tho derivation and 
meaning' of i(«i<il»«aro discussed .'ind illus- 
tiated “Do jou desire to be a KitWr" 
said tlie celebrated devotee Ibrahim 
Adbnm, to ftcert:»in man, •* then seek not 
tho things of tin’s world oi^the next, but 
resign thyself wholly to God and turn to 
Him.’* That is, that the saltish desire for 
tho dolights of paradise is an obstruc- 
tion to perfect eonmiunion with God in 
a similar sense with worldly pleasures 
^ihongh, of course, tlurering in degree. 


* This personage is referred to in tii * 
37tl. Makamuh of allurin'; “and tho 
crowd thronged n)iind .\ba Zayd prais- 
ing him and kissing his Jiand and soeL 
ing a blessing by tho touch of his 
tattered garment, till 1 thought timi 
ho must bo Uways al Karaiu or Dubays 
al Asadi.” Ue was tho son of Aatnir ami 
one of the Tabii’n (or those next in time 
to tho companions of Muhammad) cele- 
brated among the devotees of Kufah 
and wag killed fighting at tho battle of 
^iflin niider Ali, in A. H. 87. K^rani 
is tho name of one of tbo halting places 
of the pcophi^f Nejd on their pilgrimage 
to Mecca, t^co Ai'abic note to Du Sucy’s 
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The fortnor, wh^ possosa tho power of rovenliiiq; fhinq;a not niimifeal 
to tho senses, aro classed under twelve order'i. of which two are rcijarded 
as unorthodox 

(1). Muhiisibi. (2), Kasaar. (d). Tayfiiri. (1). .liinaydi. (5). 
Nuri. (0). SahlL (7). Hakind. (8). Kliani/i. (D). Khafil'i. (10). 
Sayyari. (11). Huliili. (12). Hallaji. 

I. Tho source of grace to tho wa.^ Ahu Alxlii’llali l.Unth • 

<, b-Asad Alul.nisibi, a native of Hasriih. lie inastcrotl all secular niul spccii 
lativo soionco and was thoroughly aiMpiaintcd willi tho iin'ijualitic.s of the 
sj)i ritual road, lie wa.s //le teacher jcar’ of Ids lime and fhoauthoi 
of many works. Ho died at Ilighdad in A. 11.212 (A. D. S."i7). As ho 
r ver judiciously wielded tlio moral controlling authority of lii.s age, ho 
received this name of Muhiisib. 

Tho SECONH follow Hanulun, the son of Ahmad-l).;^ntnar, Kas^ar or 
flic Fuller, liis patronymic being Abn .8,*ilili. Ho sttidied under Thanri* 
and aetpured many spiritual benolit.s funn Salnidj-Hiisayn Ihirhsi, Aln'i 
Tnrjib Nakababi and Ali Nasrabadi, ami was a disciple of A)>h IjalH. Ilf 
attained a high degree of pei’fcelion though tho world gave hmso to tho 
tongue of slander against 1dm. Ho died at Nisliapur in A. 11. 271 (A. I), HSt) 


Uarirhp. 5^6, for tho prophot io announce* 
inontt of his birth and sanctity, tho 
visit of Omar and Ali to him, and their 
discovery of tho “ white wonder ” his 
hand in tho Mosaic sense. .Imni (| antes 
Fnridu’ddin Atpir to tlio efTect tlmt cer- 
tain exalted niy8tlc.s of thn spirita.'il life 
are called Uivaysi after tlm ;il)nvo*immr*d 
saint, through thoir hoitig dircccly in- 
spired by tho prophet wiihont any vi'ohlo 
director, a rank and otlloo to which vciy 
few can aspire and givmi only to tho 
chosen of Clod. Nafahuln’lnns, p 21, 

I lie is said by Jumi never to liavc 
used any snpiwrt for his hack, night or 
day, for 40 years, but nlwa\ s f o hav#; h it 
resting his knees on the ground declar- 
ing it to bo tho projrcr attiimic f r a 
servant in front of his I.ord the King, 
meaning tho Almighty. 

* Siifyaii Thauri is noticed in Jatni, 
p. 710; and in the s.amo /olamo will l>e 
fonnd tho names of all tho saints and 
doctors mentioned in the following pages. 


Internal evidenco (oiicliiMvoly pntvoa 
licit Alml Kn/.l utilizeil .lainrs work in thn 
compilation, on» setitimce hoiii( taken 
\ almost tei’biifuii in tliu neeimiit of the 

* fourteenth ii.mio in the B»‘<‘oml list, and 

j as iiHii.a) vrillioiit n(‘knowh«dginrnt. I do 

I not think it iiei'eHHni'y to <ln>liii)) thediiKt 

' of iIhhc nninviiing hiogrnjjhies whmli 

an; often asluiuf and colourless as thovu 
j in the text,, a haiil record of names 

; ond dates with Inol.itoiy epithets of 

crnditiMii or sanehty, ami einieliiding 
occasionally with wv ihivotional 

maxiiys? Many of tlie../* are excellent 

• proei-pt'i of (oiidnit fiinl are proofs of a 
true inteiK.r •'pint of pie>,, hut this is 
jiottiio pl.iM: So recoid fheni. For the 
n st, tlio Mn(,n-li rc.i'Icr eau bo neither 
r.ltfi.d 1101 iiihiructcil hy a hagiography 
of fossil names, tnost of them as pro- 
foundly forg*’Hou as if they hud never 
siirvivid 'Ihe few that re<|nire any 
»|iccial mention shall receive it. 
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The THIRD revere TajMr-b-I’fla Bistimi whose pa|ftx)nymio is Bayazid. 
One of his groat ancestors was a Magian called Sharoslian. His earliest 
education was received from the elders of Bistam under whom he studied 
science and reached the rank of a mujtahidJ Next, having mastered the 
ordinary subjects of knowledge, ho attained to the highest grade of in- 
tellectual distinction. He ranked equal to Ahmad Khazrawaih, Abd Hafs, 
and Yahya-b-Maaz, and was contemporary with Shakik of Balkh. Ho 
died in A. H. 201 (A. D. 874-75), or according to another account, A. H. 
234 (A. D. 848). 

The FOURTH are adherents of Junayd Baghdadi whose patronymic is 
Abu’l Kasim and who is styled Kawdririy the flask maker, and Zajjdjy tho 
glass muniifacturor, and Khazzdzy the raw-silk merchant. His father sold 
glass and ho himself traded in silk. His ancestors were from Nahawand, 
but he was boi^n and bred in Baghdad. He studied, for a time, under 
Sariy Sakutiy, Harith al Miihasibi and Muhammad Ka?sab, and his connec- 
tion is aiitlioritatively tiaced with Kharraz,* Iluyam, Niiri, Shibli and many 
others among the chosen servants of God. Shaykh Abii Ja^ifar-b-Iladdad 
says that if wisdom could bo incarnate, it would assume the form of 
Junayd. Ho died in A. H. 297-98 or 09 (A. D. 909-10-11). 

Tho FIFTH are called after Abishkhwm* Niiri Serabdil. His name 
was A(^mad-b-Mul.ianimad or according to some, Muhamnind-b-Mul.iammad. 
He was commonly known as Ibn-i-Baghawi.^ Ilis father was from Khura- 
san, but his own birth and origin are of Baghdad, and he is among those 
distinguished for wisdom and virtue. He was in friendly intercourse 
with Sariy Saka^'yi* Muliammad Ka^^ab, and Ahmad Abd’l ^awdri, and 
contemporary with Zu’n Nun^ of Egypt. He is considered equal in autho- 


^ Tliia term donotos a doctor who 
•zerts all his capacity for tho purpose 
of forming a right opinioti upon a legal 
question, and tho titio assumes that he 
was snocossful, an assumption commonly 
made by his 'fTHmds and donic^l by his 
enemies, as in tho case of Suyutu Seo 
my Introduction to the translation of 
his * History the* Caliphs,’ p. ziv. 

• Op the Cobbler. There aro two of 
tbia epithet in J&mi, int., Abd’ullah of 
Rayy, who died in A$ 11. 320, and 
Ahnad-b-rsa, who died in A. H. 2S6 
(A. 0. 809} : the latter is here meant. 
It is remarkable that many of these 
*'asoetios were of the hnmblest origin and 
petty tradesmen by professioa. . 


& Rolatiro adjective of Boghshur, a 
town between Ilordt and Marv. called 
also Bagh according to Ta|^ut. 

^ 1 am not sure of the orthography. 
Sni^ffiy signifies a dealer in small wares, 
a pedlar. According to Beale who pro- 
nounces tho word " Sakti,” he was also so 
oallod because ho formerly dealt in me- 
tals. Tho etymological connection is not 
evident. Jdmi is silent on the epithet- 
I have also heard it prononneed Snlfti, 
bat so many of these holy men were of 
the lowest class and were known by 
their trades, that I think Saliatiy is moot 
probably oorfbot. 

t Aba’l Fayi Thtibln-b-Ibrihim. The 
repntation for sanctity and miraoles 
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rity with Junayd, somewhat more irapulgi?©. Ue died in A. H. 295 
(A. D. 907-8) or 286 (A. 1). 899 ). 

The SIXTH orif^inato from Sahl-b-Abdu’llah Tiistari, who was a diaciplo 
of /ill’ll Nxin of Kgypt, and ono of the most eminent of those wlio att-ainod 
to this sublime vocation. Ho was among the associates of Jiinaydand 
died in the month of Mu}.iaiTam, A. 11. 283 (A. D. 890), at the ago of 
eighty-six. 

The SEVENTH revert to Abd ^Mu’llnh Mnhnmmad-b-Ali Hnkim-i- 
Tirmidi. He was in intercourse with Abu Turab Naksliabi, Ahmad 
Khazrawaih and Ibn-i-Jala, and was pro-eminent in all secular and specula- 
tive knowledge. Ho is reported to bo a voluminous author and to have 
had the gift of miracles. 

The EIGHTH look to Abii Said Kharniz, or the Cobbler. His name was 
Aj^mad-b-fsa and ho was a native of Baghdad. Through his inclination 
towards the Sufis ho went to Egypt and resided in devout attendance by 
the temple of Mcciui. Hi.s profession wa.s that of a Hhoemaker and he 
was the disciple of Mul.iamniad-b-Man^ur Tusi. He associated with ^u’n 
Niin of Egypt, Sariy Sal^atiy, Abii y'bayd Basri, and Bishr A1 HAji, and 
derived mucii spiritual instruction from them. Ho is the author of 
four hundred works. Those uninstructed in his doctrine l>elioved him 
to be an intidel. Ho died in A. 11. 286 (A. 1). 89!‘). Khwajah Abdu’Ilah 
An^ari says that ho knew none of tho great doctors more profoundly 
versed in the mysteries of the Divine Unity. 

The NINTH invoke Abu Alxiu’liah MnJmnimad-b-ICharif. His father 
was from Shiraz and he himself was tho disciple of Shaykh Abu T<'ihb. 
He was master of secular and spiritual science and hiyl seen Khnzmj al 
Baghdadi and Rnyam, and ivas a contemporary of (Abu Bakr) Kuttiliii, 
Yuanf-b-Hu^ayn Razi, Abu Husayn Maliki, Abu Husayii al Miizayyan,* 


of this mygtic extend g thronghont the 
Moglem world and liis name constantly 
oocnrg in its literatnro. Ho died in 
A. H. 246 (A. D. 860), and a flock of 
birds of a kind never before observed, • 
flattered over big bier when carried to 
the grave. On the day following his 
barial wm foand written on hig tomb- 
stone in oharacterg digsiroilar to thoge 
aged among moo : “ Za'n Ndn, the friend 
of God, and elain by tliig love of God.'* 

As often os thiiwas eraged, it was found 
ever freshly engraved. *Jifhi records 
some of his devotional muimi. Beale 


(Orient. Hiog. Diet.) gtatrg that tho 
lafftifu’l AkhbHr contains hig Memoirs. 
Unloss this roferg to ^'a.work {LnfAi/ u 
Akhbiti'l Uiml) by Mh(| AbdiiM Myti 
on the dynasties of Kgy()t, I am igno- 
rant of itg nnthor, 

t There wt-vo two of tllis epithet oalled 
al Kab{r and af Major and Minor t 
they wore cousins and both natives of 
Baghdadi { tho* former wyg bnriod in hit 
own town in A. H. 827, the latter ia 
Mocca. This information which is nearly 
all that Jami gives is soarooly deiervin|^ 
of a note. 
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AM Hnsayn DarrAj and many otlmra of nofcc. Ho wroAo many works and 
(liod in ilio year A. II. 331 (A. I). y‘t2-'i3). 

Tlie TKNTii trace back to Abu’l Abbas Sayyari, His name was K.'isim 
and ho Avas the son of the daucjhtor of Ahmad-b-Sayyar. He wa.s a 
native of Mai’V aiid the disciple of Abu Bakr Wsisiti. Ho pursued ilio 
oi’dinary ciiri'iculnrn of worldly studies as well ns speculative Scioncjc, 
and attained to an eminence in the practice of the spiritual life. He died 
in the year A. Jl. 342 (A. I). 953). 

The KiiKVKS'i’U. The fomidor of this order was Kalman ^ of Damascus 
The TWEf.i'Tii. This order had its ori^nn in a Persian who was or’c 
of the disciples of Kii.sayn-b-Mansur Hallaj of Baghdad, not the cede- 
brated II u.sayn-b- Mansur (of Kayza).* 

These last two have been the subject of much reviling, 
fu Hindustij,u fourteen orders are recounted which are styled the 
fourteen familirs ami of tlie«o twelve only are described, omitting mention 
of those of Tayfur and Junayd 

(I). Kabibi. (2). Tayfuri. (3). Karkhi. (4). Sakatiy. (5). Junaydi 
((>). Kii/.runi. (7). Tihsi. (8), Firdausi. (9). Suhrawardi. 10. J^aydi 
(ll). Pya/i. (12). Adliami. (13). Hubayri. (It). Chishti. 

They assert that Ali, the Pi ince of the Faithful, had four vicegerents, 
riz.t Kasan, Hmsayn, Kamil, and H man Ha.sri. The stuirce of these orders 
they believe to be lla.sau Basri wlio had two re pre.se nta lives, Hahib-i- 
Ajami, from whom the tirst nine obtain their spiritual fervour, ami the 
other Abdu’l Wahid-b-Zayd, from whom the la.st live are tilled with conso- 
lation, The mother of Hasan Ha.sri was one of the slave girls of Umiuu 
Saliinah,® ami he reeuived his name from Oinar-b-Klmltab. Ho early became 


' Var. Aim Abu Flaliinnn. 

Abu l.lukuuin, ^ ^ 

* Soo |). 74. Tlio history of this latter ! 

porsouauo is well known. Ho w.as eru- 1 

cifled alivo ft»r Ihn'o days from e.arly j 

inornitiij; till middiiy by order • the : 

Caliph A1 Mulj;udir in A. II. 3oU « 

(A. I) 022) Ho w.as aeousod of bias. ! 

phoiny for his* words “|Vna’l Hukk,” j 

“I am tho Truth,” hvA^hich ho wai 
supposed to claim iUviuity Ihu-al* * 

Athir denies this protons* on on his p-art i 

and innintains that he was a devont 
worshipper of Cod. V)n examination ho 
was found to hold no hotei*odox opinion, 
but the Waxir dotermiuod 


on his de.ath and had him sconr^od 
Avith a thous.atjil stripes on the jud|^. 
ment of Omar, tlio Kadl.ii, that the shod- 
dintr of his blood was lawful. His hands 
and feet wore rat off, his body bn rat, 
and his a.shes thrown into tho Tigris. 

^ Hind, (ho dangl)tor •)f Ahu Umayyah, 
and (ho latest smviror of tho wives 
of .Mnh.amm.ol. She died iu A. H 

.W (A. D (i7.S>. An Xawawi in his 

.Ismo (correct u> nomimun) s.a\ s, 
th.at tho mother of Ijasain of Bosrnh was 
tho favourite slave or freed woman 
of Uminn-tilalimnh, and Hasan was 
born to her ^wo years iM'fore tho close 
of the Caliphate of Umar (A. B. 21^ 
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un orphan Prom Ihe dawn ol:‘ intulliiifonro his mind w’as illiimiiu'd and 
through this brilliaiTt destiny ho clioso thi\ patli of solitude aiul einaeiatetJ^ 
hiinsolf by nnsterilics while he became filled with the i^ootl things of the 
spirit. He preached a di.seourso evmy week and gatluM-ed an assembly 
around him. AVhon Ibibi’ah ‘ was not present, he would not proeeed. The 
people said to him, “Why dost then desist heeau.so some old woman does 
ui)t come.” He answered, “ The food prepared for elephaj»ts is of no protit 
to ants.” 

The FIRST order tmeo their couneetiou with Hahih-i Ajami. He was 
a man of siibstunce and hypuciitical in his life. His eyes N\i‘re opened 
somewhat by Suhrawardi* and he was diioeled to I he Irno faith by llasan 
Ha.sri, Many dLseiples were insfrneted by him in the way of salvation. Once 
when ho was escaping from the pnrsnivants of Hajj.aj, ho arrive<l at the 
cell of Habib. The oflicers asktal him where Il.isan w^is. Hu replied 
within the cell, 'fhey searched, but eonid not limi him and reprimanded 
Habib ami said, “ Wliat(‘ver Hajjai may do to you, will he deserved.” He 
answered, “ i have spoken oidy the truth. If yon have nol seen him 
what fault is it of mine f” Thoy again entered and made a strict search 
and reUrned in anger and departed reviling him ; ll.isan thereupon came 
forth and said, “ 0 Uabih, thou hast, imlccd, truly done thy duly l^y 
thy master.” He answered, “ 0 nuisfer, thou hast been saved by thi! telling 
of tho truth. Had I spoken falsely wo should l)olh have been killed.” 
One night a needle fell from his hand in a dark room, .\ miraculous 
light shoiio. He covered his eyes with hi.s hands and wiid, “ Nay, nay, I 
wish not to search for a needle save by the light of a lani]).”*' 

Tho THIRD order deiive from Maruf Kaikhi. They say that his falher 
was a Christian and changed his faith under Imam lli/.a and was honoured 


When tho mother wan occasionnily ob- 
liged to leave her inraiit, Umrnu .Saliinah 
would narso it from lier own b'»m>rn, 
and it was through thf blrsKing of tliiii 
privilege tliat be aftorward.s altaiiic<l to 
his omiticneo of wisdom .'iiid sanctity. 
Ho died in A. II. 110 (A. 1). 72H) IJis 
mother’s name is not given by An 
Kawawi. 

I A pious lady of this name, a native 
of Ba^ra is mentioned by Ueale ; her 
death is placed by him in ( A . L). 80l), and 
she is said to have imen a uuntein^Hirary 
I'f Sariy fcJakatiy who die«l*iu A \) fc(<>7 
He must have been a lueru )ouih 


, when hIio was living, ftlio crirmot br 
\ tin? p«T8ori liero nlludcil lo. Anothm 

Itabi.'ih Aduwiyali, also of Ibii'ruh, a con 
i tein|)oraiy of .Snfyan Thayri, in given by 
jHtiu, JiSt wilimiit (late. 

^ * .See p. b3. Yiiki'd rnentions two 

, among many nOigiouM docUn i from tho 
I town. Jami ^oticea fclaf bfo of one of 
I them and ia'Mides these of thifat others 
I of tho name, of which one may possibly 
' be tho ]>orson alluded to, but no date of 
' his iH riiMl IS givon. 

* That is probably, that bo folt him- 
self unworthy of suporuatutal aid 
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with the office of hie door-keeper. He associated witluDddd Tai nnd prac- 
tised mortification and tiirough his rectitude of intention and perfected acts 
he rose to be a spiritual guide. Sariy Sakatiy and many others profited 
by his instruction. He died in A. H. 200 (A. D. 815). It was about 
this time that MagianSy Christians, and Jews thronged to him and each 
wished to practise his own faith under his direction, but it could not bu 
carried out. Nevertheless he held a place in the pleasant retreat of 
universal tolerance. 

The FOUHTU follow Sariy Sakatiy whose patronymic is Abu’l Hasan. 
He is one of the great masters of the practical religious life and was tlio 
director of Junayd and many other servants of God. He was one of thn 
associates of H4rith Muhasibi and Bishr al Hail, and was the discipio 
of Maruf Karkhi. Adequate praise of him is beyond the capacity of my 
ignorance. In the year A. H. 253 (A I). 867), he gathered np his garment 
fi*om this dust-heap of a world. 

The SIXTH acknowledge Abu Isliak-b-Shahryar as their head. His 
father abandoned the doctrines of Zoroaster and embmeed the creed of 
Isldm. He was instructed by Shaykh Abu iXli Firozab.'idi and was the 
contemporary of many doctors of the faith, and had mastered all secular 
and speculative science. He was released from the turmoils of earth in 
A. H. 426 (A. D. 1034-35). 

The SEVENTH was founded by AWuMdin Tusi, who was united in the 
bonds of a spiritual paternity with Shaykh Najraii’ddin Kubra. 

The EIGHTH invoke Shaykh Najrau’ddin Kubra. His patronymic was 
Abd Jauul), his name Ahmad Khfwaki, and his title Kubru^ or the 
Greater.* He was spiritually directed by Shaykh Ism&il ^a^ri, Ai^niar 
Yasir and Rozbihan. and he had great repute for his insight into matters 
uf tho exterior and inner life. Shaykh Majda’d^in Baghdadi, Shaykh 
Sa^dn’ddiu Hammawiyah, Shaykh Raziu’ddin Ali Laid, Babd Kamil 
Jandi, Shaykh Sayfu’ddiii Bakharzi aud many other religions obtained 
their eternal salvation through his efficacious pmyers. Ho died by the 
sword in A.4J. 618 (A. D, 1221). 

Tho NINTH is favoured* through Shaykh Ziiu’ddfn Abn’n Najjb 
Abdu’l ¥nhir Suhrawavdi. He was ’versed in the knowledge of the world 
and the spirit, &ud trj^cd his descent from Abu Bakr a? Siddflt:^ by twelve 


t Booause iu all oontroversiea, says 
Jlmi, in which ho was bngaged in his 
youth, ho was over triuinphant, and so ro- 
ooived the appoUstion. Uo was killod by 
the Tartars on their invasion of Rhwir- 
*isnk after the flight of Miibaiumad 


Khwirzam Shah. JUmi gives a lengthened 
bic^raphy of this saint and records some 
of his miracles, which are extraordinary 
enough, if they occurred. 

* This aifi tho followiog leikteiioe 
are almost verbatim from J4ini. 
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intermediary links. His doctrinal precepts ho derivod in direct tiunfimis- 
sion from Shaykh A^imad Gliazz41i ^ and ho was tlie autlior of many works^^ 
among them the AdiibuH Mundtn (Listitutiones DiscipHlorum), He passed 
to his heavenly abode in A. H. 503 (A. D. 1107-68). 

The TENTH follow Shaykh Abdu’l Wahid-b-Zayd. 

The BLEVENXii acknowledge Fuzayl-b-l’yAz. His patronymic is Abd 
All and he was a native of Kiifali, but according to others of Hokluira, and 
other places are also named. lie passed his days as a wandering dervish 
• between Marv and llaward (Abiward), and from his natural goodness 
of disposition, received interior illumination and bis virtuous conduct 
assured his salvation. He passed from the world in A. H. 187 (A. D. 
802-3). 

The TWELFTH take Ibrahim Adiiani of Balkli ns their guide. His 
patronymic was Abii Ishak. His ancestors were of priiieely race and the 
star of his haj>py destiny shone forth from his early youth^for ho withdrew 
himself altogether from the world. Ho associated with Abu Sufyaii Tl.niuri, 
Fuzayl-b-I’ynz, Abu Yusuf Ghasuliand was in iutiinney with Ali-b-Ilakkar, 
Huzayfah Marashi and Silm al-Khawwn?. Ho died iu Syria in the year 
A. H. 161 or 162 (A. D. 777-78-79). 

The TiiiUTEENTH trace back to Hubayrah of Basrah. 

The FOL’RTEENTH aro connected with Abu Isliak Shdmi who was 
the disciple of Shaykh U'luw Dinawari. When the Shaykh arrived at 
the village of Chisht, Khwajah Abu Aliraad Abdal, who was the foremost 
among the Shaykhs of Chisht received instruction from him,' and after him 
his son Muhammad illumined the lamp of sanctity. Following him, his 
nepliew Khwajah Samuani earned on tho doctrine, whoso son Khwsjah 
Maudud diishti succeeded to the headship. His sou Khwajah Al^mad 
also reached thermo eminence. 

There is, however, no exclusive claim in regard to cither of those 
two lists. Any chosen soul who, in tho mortitisalion of tho deceitful 
spirit and in the worship of God, introduced some new motive of conduct, 
and whoso spiritual sons in succession continued to keep alight tho lamp 
of doctrine, was acknowledged as tho foundsr of a now iTne, for Iwsides 
these twelve and fourteen orders, many another catena of religious schools 
has a worldwide repute, such as tho 

ICADiaf 

which follows Shaykh Mnhyi’ddin Abdu’l ^Cadir .Jili. Ho was a Sayyid 
descended from ij^usayn. Jil is tho name of a villago near Baghdad* 

t This sentence is almyst word for 
word identical with a passage from the 
16 


notice of this personage in Jimi. 
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Some authorities state that he was from Jil&n.^ He was supreme in his 
"•^iime for his secular and spiritual knowledge. He repeired his dervish’s 
. habit from the hands of Abd Sgid al-Mnbdrak (b. Ali al-Makhzdmi ), 
and is thus spiritually connected with ash<Shibli through four interme- 
diaries. His sanctity and extraordinary miracles are world-famed. Ho 
was born into the world in A. H. 471 (A. D. 1078), and bid farewell to it 
in A. H. 661 (A D. 1165). 


Tasawi, 

These are disciples of Khwajah Abmad Yasawl. In his youth he was 
under the supervision of Bab Arslan, who was an eminent spiritual guide 
among tlie Turks. On his death he profited by the instruction of Khwajah 
Ydsuf Hamadani. The Turks call him Ata Yasawi ; Ata in Turkish signify, 
ing a father, and their saints are thus designated.^ He returned to 
Turkistdn at the command of the Khwajah and ended his days in the 
spiritual instruction of the people. Many miracles are reported of him. 
Four spiritual delegates are celebrated as religious guides : Maugdr Ata, 
Sgid Atd, Sulayman Atd, and Hakim Aid. Yasi is a town in Turkistdn, 
the birthplace and town of this Shaykh. 


Ha^shbandl 

This school owe their eternal salvation to Khwajah Baha u’ddin 
Kakshband. His name was Mubammad-b-Muhammad al-Bokhdri. He 
was a disciple of Khwdjah Mubaramad Babd Sammdsi and received his 
religious instruction in regard to exterior conduct from (Sayyid) Amir 
Kulal, his delegate. Khwajah Samroasi used often to say to Khwajah 
Ksmithani,* [universally known as (Hazrat) Azizan], as they passed in the 


I AmoDg them Jitni from whom this 
notice is taken. His spiritnal connec- 
tion with ash-Shibli sigoifitit the investi- 
ture with the dervish’s habit which 
ash-Shiblf performed upon Abn’l Fast at 
Tamimf, who^it'.vosted Aba’l^ Farab 
Tarsttsi, who clothed Abu’l Qaskn at 
^arashi, who in his turn conferred it on 
al-Mskhsumi. In kis infanej he refosed 
his mother’s milk at t^e appearance 
of the new moon, on the fast of the 
Ramasln : a oow that he^ was tending 
in his jonth addressed him in Arabic 
and inspired him with his vocation : 
he fasted for 40 days. These ire soma 
iho miracles reported by Jami. 


4 Acoording^ to Jsmi the term in his 
biography of BAb FarghAni. Bib (father) 
is applied to religions elders in the Far- 
ghana oonntry. The appellation in this 
sense seems universal. 

4 TAkdt’s anthority decides the pro- 
nnnoiation of this name. UAwiftiit n 
he states, is a village in 
BokhArA. JAmi and Abnl Fail after 

him write the wordi:;j^^. This ae* 
count has been taken from J Ami’s notices 
of KhwAjah Mohammad BAbA SammAsi 
and BahAn’ddin Nakahbandi to which 
I refer the reader for those of the other 
doctor! herein named. HindoAn aooofd* 
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Vicinity of i Hindusn, From this soil there comes the fragrance of a 
man that will soon mike the i Hinduan (Castle of Hindnan), becall^d^ 
the Ka^ri Aarifan (Castle of the Pious);” till one day coming from the . 
honse of (Sayyid) Amir Kulal and passing the castle, he exclaimed, ” The 
fragrance has increased— that man yerily has been born.” On inquiry it 
was fonnd that three days had elapsed since the birth of the Khw&jah. 
His father carried him to the Baba, who said that he would adopt him 
as his spiritual son, and turning to his friends said ; ” This is the one 
whose fragrance 1 smelt, and who will be the spiritual guide of the world.” 
To Amir Eal41 he said ; Withhold no care or kindness in the bringing up 
of our son Bah&uMdin.” His orders were carried out. After a time 
when his fame grew, Bab4 Sammasi said to him : Your zeal has a loftier 
flight. You have my permission to go and beg of other souls.” There- 
upon he went to ICutham Shaykh^ and attended his instruction, and 
profited by the guidance of Khalil Ata and realised his ^nrposo through 
the spiritual aid of KhwAjah Abd u’l Khalik Qhujduwini * The source of 
his interior illumination was (the prophet) Khizr ; his faith and discipline 
were derived from Khwijah Yfisuf Hamad^ni. Khwajah Yusuf had four 
vicegerents, Khwajah Abdu’llah Barki, KhwAjah Hasan Andalfl,* Khwdjah 
Alimad Yasawi, and KhwAjah Abdul KhiiliV Ghujduwiini. Khw4jah 
Yusuf had received instruction from Shaykh Abd Ali Farmi^i, and he 
from Shaykh Abu 1 Kasim Gurgdni. The latter was the disciple of the 
following two peraonages, Junayd and Shaykh Abul Jlasan Khara- 
Vani, and these of Bayazid Bistami, and Bayazid of the Imdm Ja^far af- 
9adik.* The Imam was himself nourished from two souit’cs ; on the one 


ing to TAkdt, ii a stream botween 
Khdcbtla and Arrajan, flowing through 
a district bearing that name. The prefix 
^afr, or castle, is given to man/ places in 
work, bat omictod in this in* 
stance. Amir KnUl was the Khalifah 
or vioar, of BabA SammAai. 

i He was one of the Tnrkish Shajkhs 
and his reception of Bahaa'ddiii is 
noticed by JAmf. 

S GhnjdnwAn is a small town in 
BokbAra. YA^At. 

8 Andak is ten parasangs from Bokh* 
ArA. FArmid ia one of the towns of 
Tds. KharakAn is one cf the BistAm 
villages <m the read to AatalrAbAd where, 


in YAVut’s time, was still to be seen the 
tomb of Abn’l Basan who died on the 
10th of Kai^nrraro, A. II, 425 (A. D. 
1033), at the age of 73. 

* The ImAm Abu Abdn'llah Jaffar ay* 
.^Adik (the Yorocioai), fourth in descent 
from ^Ali'b'Abi TAIib,**born A. H, 60 
(A. D. 609) ; died and baried at Medina 
A. II. 146 (A. D. 705). The same tomb 
contains th*e bodies St bis father Makd. 
a1-BAkir, bis grand father ijiii Zaynnl 
Aabidin and his grand*father’s musts 
al>}|asan, son* of Ali. ** How rich a 
tomb," sajs Ibn KhallikAo, ** in gensro- 
sity and nobility." 
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Bide from his father Mnl^ammad Bakir, and he, from his father Imam Zayn- 
1 4^ihidin, and he from his grand-parent the Imim Husayn, and on 
. the other from his mother’s father ^asim-b-Muhammad-b-Abu Bakr, and 
Kasim from Salman al-Farsi (the companion) and Salman ^ from Abii 
Bakr. 

It is said that Khwajah Bahau’ddin had neither a slave nor a hand- 
maid, and when asked the reason of this, ho replied that (“ the maintenance 
of) bondage was incompatible with the profession of a religious teacher.” 
They inquired of him : “ To what stage does your spiritual ancestry go 
back ?” He replied, “ No one reaches any stage by virtue of a spiritual 
ancestry.” On the night of Monday, 3rd Rabii’ I, A. H. 791, (4th March, 
A* D, 1389) ho disburdened himself of his elemental body. 

The case of those oi*ders is similar to that of the four schools of theo- 
logy, Any one reaching the rank of Mxijtahid may become a doctrinal 
authority, and thtre is no difficulty in the recognition of this as fourfold. 

But it is better that I should desist from further details and seek the 
divine mercy by mentioning the Saints of God. In the following enu- 
meration, under the title of “ Saints,” I have recorded the names of forty- 
eight only among thousands, and make this a means towards tho attain- 
ment of eternal bliss. 


SnAYNn Baba Ratn 

Was the son of Na?r at-Tabrindi ;* his patronymic was Abu’I RizA 
In the time of Ignorance ho was born at Tabrindah and wont to Hijaz 


1 II 0 was a froedraan of Mnljiimmad j 
his namoAbu Abdu’Uah Salman nl-Khayr, 
or tho Good, a native of Tayy» ono of the 
▼illnges of Ispahdn; othors say from 
BAma Unrmus. His father was head- 
man of tho village and a Magian. Tho 
yonbh fled from his home and fell in 
with some monj^, in whose company ho 
remained till their death. The' Ifxst of 
them directed him to go to BijAz and 
foretold the coming of a prophet. He 
travelled thithe.* with soine Arabs who 
■old him to a Jew of Kuraydha at WAdi’l 
KurOi who took him to Medina. There 
he met Mnhammad and recognised his 
INTophetio mission, from his signet ring, 
and from an alms twice offered to him 
which were tho three signs auuoimoed to 


him by tho last of tho monks. He is 
said to have been one of tho most learned, 
pious and liberal of tho companions, 
and to have advised Mohammad to dig 
the ditch or entrenchment round Medina 
when attacked by Jews of Al-Nadhir 
and Knraydha. He died at MadAin in 
A. U. 31, and according to others in 85 
(A. D. 655). An-Nawawi remarks that 
the learned are nnanimons that he 
lived to tho age of 250 years and some 
say three hundred and fifty. This un- 
animity is, indeed, wonderfnl. 

> This is perhaps Tabarhindah (see 
vol. I. p. 316). BadAoni makes this place 
the head-qnarters of Raja JaypAI, the 
antagonist of Mahmdd of Ghasni. Fe- 
I lishta states that Mie territories d Jay* 
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nnd sftw tbe Prophet, and after many wanderings relamod to India, hlany 
accepted the aecountf he related, while others rejected them as the 
Jity of senile age. He died at Tabariiidah, in A. H. 700 (A. D. J300-J), and 
was there buried. Shaykh Ibn i Hajr Aslcalani, Majdn’ddin Fii'oztibddi, 
Shaykh 4-1^ ddaulah as Simnani, Khwajali Huhammad Pdrsa and many 
pious individuals acknowledged and commended him. 

Khwajah MvInu’ddin Hasan Chisiiti 

Was the son of Ghiya^u’ddin Hasan and a Sayyid in descent from 
both Hasan and Husayn, and was born in A. II. 537 (A. D. J142), in iho 
village of Sijz, of the province of Sijistau. 

At the age of fifteen he lost his father. Ibrdliim Kahnndari,' a man 
absorbed in divine things, regarded him with an eyo of favour and set 
aflame the gathered harvest of worldliness with the fire of divine ardour, 
and guided him in his quest. In llarun, a village of •Nishdpur, ho at- 
tended Khwajah Othman Chishti, and practised a mortitied life and re- 
ceived the habit of Khahjah or vicegerent. Subsequently lie reached 
a higher degree of perfection and was spiritually benefited by Shaykh 


p«l extended from Sarhind to Latughan. 
The position of Tabarhindah I cannot 
determine. In the account of BAba 
Batn given in tho Ifdbah Ji tamy^z if- 
Sihdbah (Beota institatio do distinc- 
tione inter socios proplietao), ho is said 
to have lived in a village near Delhi 
(p. 1098). Ibn yajr Aakalatu, tho 
anther of this work, does not qaito 
bear oat the statement of Abu’l Fazl. 
Baba Ratn pretends that ho lived to 
the age of 700 years by virtao of a 
blessing of Muhammad, whom as a strip- 
ling he saw tending camels and carried 
in his arms over a stream between 
Jaddah and Mecca, which the lad coaid 
not cross. The yoath tbcu throe times 
prayed for his long life. Baba Rain 
again visited Mecca and there foand in 
the Prophet, tho yoath of bis first visit, 
and again three times the blessing of 
old age was invoked upon him. Varioos 
aoooants place his death in A. H. £96, 
012 and 682. Nothing appears to have 
known of him till tllb end of the 


sixth or bogiiiniiig of tho luvLMith cen* 
tnry of tho Fliglii, nml i^nl^aluni says that 
if his Rtatomont were true, the earlier 
coiitai'ics would have heard something 
of him. A(l*J,)ahabi has no words too 
strong to condemn him ns a flagrant im- 
])t>8tcr whoso lies itiapirod by tho fathor 
of them, woro credited by fools. Tho 
spccimons given in i\sV*^lAnii's acoooni 
folly boar out this condomnation, bat 
08 fietiuns they nro amasing. 

1 This is tho orthography of YAkut, 
but ho says tho rdwtn or relators of tra- 
dition cciHimoidy pronounce it KuhuniM, 
thoAmbicised form of jd or "the old 
Fort.”^ This is no doobt tho correct form, 

, There are many of this name, s. fn 
BokhAra, Samarkand, HerAt, Balkh, Marv, 
NishApur and yther plac^, and it is ap- 
plied, ho says, to the citadels of the large 
towns and not to isolated forts. He gives 
the names of several persons with this* 
cognomen, bnt no Ibrihiok See Ferisbti*# 
aooonnt of this saint. 
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^MmJook Delhi (A. H. 689, A. D. 1193), he arrived aiithat city, and with 
a view of a life of seclusion withdrew to Ajmer and there inspired the 
same zeal among numerous disciples by his own efficacious will. He 
shared the reward of a heavenly kingdom on Saturday, the 6th of 
Bajab, A. H. 633 ( I8th March 1236). His resting place is at the foot 
of the hilly range of that district and is visited to this day by high and 
low. 


Shatkh -^lli GnAZNAvi HAjdBAaf. 

His patronymic was Abu’l Hasan. His father was Othm£n-b-Abi AH 
JullAbi. He lived secluded from ordinary worldly concerns and obtained 
a high degree of knowledge. An account of him is given in the KashJtCl 
Mahjub It ArldhUl Kulub (delectio eorum qui relata sunt in favorem 
cordatorum).! Hi this work ho says, “I followed in this path Shaykh 
Abu’l Fazl-b-^asan al Khatli.” His resting place is in Labor. 

Shaykh Husayn ZANJifNi.* 

A man of extensive erudition. Khwiijab Mu’in’uddin attended his 
instructions at Lahdr where his tomb is, and which is visited by many 
to the gain of their eternal welfare. 

Shaykh BahXu'ddIn ZakarIya^ 

Was the son of Wajihu’ddin Muhammad-b-Kam4lu’ddin Shth 
^jCuray8h^, and was bom at Kdt Karor, near Multan, in A. H. 666 (A. D. 


1 A work on ^ufiism by Shaykh AbnU 
^ABan All b. Othm&n al Qhaznari. KhatU 
ii the relative adjective of RhatUn, a 
province in Tranaoziana near Samara 
kand. <iaT> that some prononnoe it 

KhntUn which is wrong, Khnttal being 
a village on th^road to KhurMan going 
from Baghdad in the vicinity of Das* 
kirah. 

t Zanjiin is a large town in the Jabal 
ditiriot between it^knd Awbijan, near 
Abhar and k^aswin. TAknt. 

( The text daplicates the K which 
il not admissible, and is corrected in 
the JElrrofa. He is briefly noticed by 
JAmi. Feriahta who has a long mono- 
frapb on him, says that he left seven mil- 


lion tankahe to his son ^adrn'ddin, besides 
other furniture and goods which the latter 
gave away on the very first day of pos- 
session . Boing asked why he so disposed 
of wealth amassed by his father and given 
in dne measnre to the poor, he replied 
that his father had snfiiciontly conquered 
himself to have no fear of an improper 
use of it, whereas he himself, not so 
advanced in sanctity, dreaded the temp- 
tation. Taking the silver tankah at 
4d.. according to the computation of 
Nizlmn’ddin Bakshi, (Briggs, I. 432), 
this snm would be equal to £116, 666 
pounds sterling. The word tankah suo- 
oeeded the appellations of dindr and 
dirham of t^ earlier kings, and ibe 
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1169-70). His fftther died when he was a child; ho grew in wisdom 
and studied in Ta|an and Iran, •He received his doctrine from ShajJ^li*^ 
Shihabtt'ddln Suhrawardi at Baghdad and reached the degree of vice- 
gerenfe. He was on terms of great friendship with Shnykh Farid (u’ddin) 
Shakkarganj, and lived with him for a considerable time. Shaykh fFakhr- 
u’ddin) I’riki and Mir Husayni were his disciples. On the 7th of §afar, 

A. H, 665 (7th November 1266), an aged person of serene aspect sent in to 
him a sealed letter by the hand of his son l^druMdin. He read it and gave 
up the ghost, and a loud voice was heard fram the four cornere of the town : 

“ Friend is united to Friend.” His resting place is in Mulidn. 

KUfBO’DDIN BaKHTYAR KAKlt 

Was the son of Kamalu’ddin Musa and came from ITsh of Farghlnah. 
He lost his father* when very young and privileged by the vision of (the 
Prophet) Khi^r was keenly desirous of meeting with a spiritual guide 
till the arrival in Hsh of KhwAjah Mu'inu'ddin. At the age of eighteen 
he received his doctrine and became a vicegerent. He profited by the 
instruction of many saints at Baghdad and other places. In the desire of 
meeting with a holy director ho came to India and for a time attended 
Shaykh Bahau'ddin ZakariyA He arrived in Delhi in the reign of Shams- 
n’ddin Altmish. The Khwajah (Mu'iuu'ddin) went there on a visit to 
him and after a little, left him and returned. Ho was of groat service to 
the people in general. Ho died on the 14th* of Rabii’ I, A. H. 633 (Satur- 
day, 27th November, A. D. 1235). His tomb is in Delhi where it is visited 
by all classes. 

Sdaykh FiRfon’DDi.v Ganj i Shakkab 

Was the son of JarnAlu’ddin SulayroAii,^ a descendant of Farmkh 
ShAh KabuH. His birthplace was the village of Khotwal, near MultAi. 


tankah was divided into ddmt and jUalt, 
Sher SbAh obanged il:e name of tanleah 
to rujMiiya or ropee, adopted by Akbar. 
The tMnkahf according to Ferishta in 
Alaa’ddin'a time, was eqoal to 60 
(a jital being aboat oqnal to a paiia) 
bat in Mhd* Tagblak’s time waa not 
worth more than 10 JitaU. At its pro- 
per standard it waa probablj about 
the eame valae ee the rapee which in 
Akbar'e day was of 174*5 gr. of pore 
■ilTer. Qaeen Slisabeth'e shilling eon- 
teSned 88*8. gr. of pore %ilver. The 
ropeo of Akbar waa, therefore, worth 


1. s. lit. d.'of English money of Ida 
time. See Elphinstone's Hist. Ind. B. 
YllI, and note on Akbar’s coinage. 

i Beo,VoI. ii. p. 808, n?2. Tho date 
of his desth io Ferishta is Monday 
night, the 14th of RabiT I., A. 11. 63t. 
His father di^ whoa h*’ 1 year 

6 months old. 

t Tho itdfut after 1* 

8 The test Aias Wednesday morning, 
bot this, according to Prinseifs Tables, 
most be an error. 

4 I adopt the variant which ia oonfinn- 
ed by Ferishta. The test has 8alm4< 
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In liifl early youth he followed the common coarse of siadies. At Maltan 
•4%e met Khwajah utbu’ddin, went with him to Delhi i||jad was instructed in 
his doctrine. Some authorities state that he did not accompany him to 
Delhi, but took his leave on the way and hastened to Kandahdr and 
Sistin, where he set himself to the garnering of knowledge. He 
then came to Delhi and put himself under disciplinary rule. He had 
many warrings with the spirit in which he eventually triumphed. When 
Khwdjah Kutbu’ddiu was on the point of death, there were present Kazi 
5amidtt*ddin Nagori, Shaykh Badru’ddin Ohacnavi and many other* holy 
men. They agreed that the habit and other personal belongings of the 
dying man should be committed to Shaykh Faridu’ddin. The Shaykh who 
was then at the town of Jhdnai, on hearing this, went to Delhi, and taking 
possession of the trust, returned. He was the source of blessings to many 
people. He bade farewell to this fleeting world on the 5th of Muharrara, 
A. H. 668^ (Monday, 5th September 1269), at (Pak)Pattan iu the Pan- 
jdb, which at that time was called Ajodhan. 

Shaykh Sadru’ddIn Aarip 

Was the son of Shaykh Bahau’ddin, During his fathers life-time ho 
reached the highest degree of sanctity. Sayyids Fakhru’ddin Praki and 


and JaUd for Jatndl as a variant. 
Ferishta has Kamal. Tho nnnio Khotwdl 
in tho text has several variants, but 
Ferishta accords with this reading. 
Ferishta gives various accounts of tho 
derivation of his epithot Oanj i Shahkary 
(the ti'oasure-hoaso of sweets). Ouco 
on going to soo his spiritual director, 
being weak from fasti ig, his foot slipped 
I and he fell in tho mud) it being the 
rainy season. Some of the mud entered 
hid mouth aud was changed into sugar. 
His director,'^® his arrival, had preter- 
natural intuition of the event, and told 
him that the Almighty had, probably, 
designed him to^bo a stoi'o-bouso of 
sweet things and wonl(f preserve him 
in this oonditiou On his return homo, 
he found that this epithot had spread 
among the people who designated him 
by it. Another account is that meeting 
with some hanjdnU who were taking 
* salt to Delhi, they asked him to bless 


their bales that they might seU with 
profit. Ho did so, and on their arrival 
tho sacks were discovered to bo full of 
sugar. A third account is that his 
mother knowing his sweet tooth, told 
him when ho was a child, that tho 
Almighty gave sweets to those who 
said their morning prayers, and at night 
as a reward surreplitionsly put some 
sugar, wrapped in paper, under his 
pillow. When he was 12 years of age 
she thought it time to disoontinno th's 
cheat, but the sugar still continued to 
be miracnlonsly supplied. 

1 The text gives Saturday as the day 
of the week, but this is not in accord 
with Prinsep's Tables. According to 
Ferishta, Thursday, the 5th of Mul^arram, 
A. H. 7C0, an error of a century by a 
slip, as he gives the date of his birth as 
A. H. 584, aud his age at death 95, which 
would fix thf date of death in A. H. 679. 
Beale gives A. H. 664 
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Mir posayn were his disciples. He died in Multdn, whtu 
in A, H. 709 (A. 1309), , ^ 

Ni^amd’ddi'n Auliya. 


867 

NiVimn’diHn 

dnoss. 


His name w^s Muhammad and he was the son of Ahmad 1 . 
who came from Ghazniii to Baduon in A. H. 632 (A. 1). 1234.3:)/ 
Nijamu’ddin was born. For a time ho wcmt throii-Ii tho ordinary 
of studies and received the epithet of Nizam aUBMdlh, or the Contro- 
versialist, and MaA/i/ Shikan, the Asscmhly.router. At the nj(o of twenty 
he went to Ajodhan and became the disciple of FariduM.Hii Onnj i Slmkkar 
and obtained the key of treasury of inward illumination. He was 
then sent to Delhi to instruct the people, and many under his direction 
attained to the heights of sanctity, such as Sliaykh Nai?(rirddin Muhammad 
Chiraghi Dihli, Mir Khusrau, Shaykh Alau’l yakk, Sliaykh Akhi Sinij, 
in Bengal, Sliaykh Wajihii’ddiii Yusuf in Chanden, Shaykh Y^kiib and 
Shaykh Kamal in Malwah, Mauhimi Ghiyis, in Dlmr/ Manlami Miigln>, 
ill Ujjain, Shaykh Husain, in Gnjardt, Shaykli BnrhiinnMdin (Biarib, 
Shaykh Muntakhab, Khwajali Hasan, in the Dekhan. Hu died in the 
forenoon of Wednesday, the 18th llabii’ II, A. II. 725 (3rd April 1325), 
His tomb is in Delhi. ^ 


Shaykh RuKNu’nrdN 

Was the son of ^ladru’ddin and the successor of his ominont 
grandfather. At the time when Sultan Iviitbn’ddin (Miilmnik Shah 
Khilji, (A. H. 717. A. D. J3 17), regarded Shaykh NizamuM.Iia with dis- 
favour, he summoned .Shaykh Ruknu’ddin from Mnlran in (ho hope of 
disturbing his influoiico. On his arrival near Delhi he met Sliaykh NiyAni- 
u’ddin. ([utbu'ddin on receiving tlio Shaykh (Unknu’ddiii) asked him 
“ Who among the people of the city w^as the foremost in going out to meet 
him He replied ; “ The most eminent person of liis ago.” By this happy 
answer he removed the king’s displeasure.* His r';stingplaoo is Miillun. 


1 “In Ghiyafpiir," says Ferishta, 

** which is one of the qnarters of new Del- 
hi *' He relates thatGhiyAfn’ddinTngldak 
Shih who then reigpied at Delhi, though ** 
ontwardly treating NifAinu’ddin with 
consideration, was in reality displeased 
with him. When abont to rctarn^from 
his expedition to Bengal he sent a 
message to the Shaykh directing him 
not to await his arrival in Delhi, and that 
henceforth he was no longer to remain 
in Ghiyaypiir. The Shaykh replied, hanAB 
47 


iMlhi d&raU -. Delhi ih flh'N far off, 
.lieforo the king’s nrriyil ’ja Delhi whiloat 
AfglAiipur^ the building u’hioh harl been 
raised by Alnf Khin for his reception, 
fell npon the king^nnd crnshiNl him in 
the mins, in^ liahii’ I.,'A. H. 726. The 
proverb T)ilhi dur a$t owes its origin 
this event. ^ 

* Ferishta who narrates tlie whole 
story in his memoirs of Ni^mn MAin, 
does not mention this incident. 
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In hifl early y^ Shaykh JalIlu^ddin TabrIzi 

Said Tabrizi.* After some ifaDdorings, bo fell 
Delhi Shihabii’ddin Suhrawardi and by his zealous service 

8' office of vicegerent. lie was on terms of intimacy with 

Kutbu’ddin and Sliaykh Baliau’ddin Zakariya. Shaykh Najm- 
i ddiii ^ughra, who ivas Shaykli u 1 Islam at Delhi, bore enmity against 
him and maliciously incited a disreputable woman to accuse the Sliaykh 
of incontinence. Through the miraculous powers of Shaykh Hahau’ddin 
Zakariya, the falsehood of the charge was established. Ho then went to 
Bengal. His tomb is in the port of Dev Mal>al. 

Shaykh Sijfi Badhni. 

His birthplace was Oiidh. He lived a life of cxiraordinary abstrac- 
tion, heedless of all save the worship of God. It is said tliat Khwaj.ah 
^utbu'ddin and lift; with a number of others, were taken prisoners by the 
Mughals. Hunger and thirst drove the captives to the greatest straits. 
It was then that the Khwujah, by supernatiual power, drew forth from 
his wallet warm cakes (kdk)^ with which he supplied each one of the party, 
while the Sufi gave them all to drink from his broken watci’-vessel 
(hadhnd). From this circumstance the Khwajah was called Kdki,^ and 
the other Badhni, 

Khwajah Karak.® 

One of the greatest of the ascetics. Ho lived apart from worldly 
intercourse and passed his days in ruiuod places. Khwnjah Kutbu’ddin 
ITshi sent him the habit of a recluse, wliich lie look and threw into the 
fire. The bearer reviled him to the Khwajah wlio replied, “ Go and 
demand it back, bo that thou inayeBt know what has in reality happened.” 
When ho iiiado bis request, Khwajah Karuk said, “ Go, and take out a 
cloak from the fireplace,, but only your owm.” When he went to look, he 
found that habit among many others, aud repented of his conduct. His 
tomb is at Karrah,^ Manikpur. 

•- 

Shaykh N^?,,\mu’dd{n Abu’l Muatyad.* 

Ho stood in the relation of a disciple to his maternal uncle Shaykh 
Shihabu’ddin .\hMad Ghaziiavi and flourished during the reign of Shams 


1 Beo p. 803, n. 2, Vol. t 
I Vftr. Knrak, 

» Seo Vol. II. p. 167, n. 2. This per- 
■onngo is mentioned by Forishta in hii 
Cseoant of iUo roign of Jotaia’ddin 


Firda Khilji, and his tomb is stated to 
bo at Karrah. 

♦ Tho text inadv^ertontly omits th« 
M in Mnayyad. 11 is life is briefly given 
in Ferishta* 
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Kliwajah KutbuMdfn Usin’ and Shaykli Nizfimn’ddia 
X^nsid^red an interview with him as a gi*eat happiness. 

^ \ Shaikh NAJinu’nnfN Mohammad 

• Jplo of Shaykh Badru’ddln Firdausi of Samarkand, who 
A or vicegerent of Shaykh Sayfu'ddin Hakliarxid who 
, d relation to Shaykh Najtmi’ddin Knbra. From tlieiua* ho 
Ji and for a timo directed the eonsciencos of men, and tliero 
mo say that ho and Shaykh rmaduMdiii Tiisi wore tlio disciples 
yegorents of Shaykh RuknuMdiii Firdausi. 

Ka 7J HAMlDU’Doi.V* NaOOIU 


Was tho eon of At^n’ddin of lloklnini, wliere ho was horn. In the 
reign of Mii’izzn’ddin Sam ho came to Delhi with his father, and for three 
years held tho oflice of Ka/i at Nagor. Unexpectedly tho tlesiro of a 
life of retirement seized him. Abandoning tho worhl he journeyed to 
Baghdad and bocamo ilio disciple of Shaykh Slnhal)nMilin Sulii’awnrdl. 
There ho entered into intimate friendship with Khwjijah Kii(l)irdilin and 
after travelling to Hijaz Clinic to Delhi. He died on tin* night of the Titli 
of Rama/an, A. H. Otl (Sunday, Ptli November, A. I). 1210) without any 
previous illness. He is buried in Delhi. 


Shaikh 3 HAMiDu’Di)i.v SuwAia' ok Nagor 
Was tho son of Shaykh Ahmad. In his early youth ho was hamlsomo 
and rich, but in pursuit of tho truth he abandoncil tlio world and apjdied 
himself to the practice of austerities, lie wore the mantle of diseipleship 
under Khwijah Mu’inu’ddin and attained a high degree of })erfeetion. Ho 
was styled Sulfdn ut-Tdrikm, the King of IIccIiisch. Ho roll(*d up tho 
carpet of life on the 29th Rabii’ JI, A. H. 673 (.'Dst October J274). His 
rcstingplacc is in Niigor.* 

Shaikh Najihu’ddi'.v Mi;tawakkil 

Was the brother and di.sciple of Shaykh Faridu’ddin Oaiij i Sliakkar, 
Shaykh Nizaruu’ddiii used to say ; “When I left Badaori #>rT)e]lii desiring 


i Bikliarj, according to Yakut, is a 
tract between Nfsabiir and IJcrit con- 
taining numerous villages, the original 
name being Bad hanuh, ‘tho quarter 
whence the wind blows.' The deriva- 
tion ifl scarcely accurate as tu meaning. 

* Var. Sadru'ddin. ^ 

> One variant roads for Sbaykb, 


and l^ndrn’ddin f^r Jlnmidu’ddin, and 
in two AIHSItlic word^utf'iiU is omitted. 
This and the preceding name appear to 
bo confootKitd, and I nm unablo to decide* 
tho question of identity. 

* Tho Snrkar of Nagor is in Hirwir* 

; See Vol. II. p. 270. 
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to pay my respecter to Oanj i Shakkar, I met Najibu’ddin and was mnch 
"•ljln;afited by his society.” He died ou the 9th of R^mazdh, A. H. 660. 
(27th July 1261). 

Shaikh Badeu'dpin 

His birthplace was Ghaznah.^ In a dream he received the disciple- 
ship of Khwajah Kutbu’ddin Hshi, and abandoning all, undertook the toil 
of a journey in quest of the holy man. In Delhi his desires were fulfilled 
and he received the office of vicegerent. Kazi Hamidu'ddin, Shaykh Farid 
u’ddin Ganj i Shakkar, Sayyid Mubarak Ghaznavi, Maulani Majdu’ddin 
Jurjani, Shaykh Ziyau’ddin Dihlavi, and other eminent personages receiv- 
ed the blessing of his instructions. In his old age when he was unable 
to move, the sound of a hymn would oxcito him to ecstasy and he would 
dance like a youth. When asked how it was that the Shaykh could dance 
notwithstanding h4s decrepitude, he replied : “ Where is the Shaykh ? It 
is Love that dances.” His resting-place is at the foot of his own master's 
grave. 

Shaikh Badru'ddin Isha? 

Was the son of Miiihaju’ddin Bokhari, but some say he was the son 
of Ali’b-Isl.idk, of* Delhi, where ho was born. He went through the 
usual course of studies, but some speculative diflSculties not being solved 
in this country he sot out for Bokhara, At Ajodlian, in intercourse with 
Ganj i Shakkar, his doubts wore I’omoved, and becoming his disciple he set 
himself to mortify his senses. The Shaykh conferred on him the distinc- 
tion of being both his vicegerent and his son-in-law. He was buried in 
that place. 

Shaikh NASiRu’DofN CHiaifaii-i-DiHriAvf, or tub Lamp of Delhi. 

His name was Mahmud and his birthplace Delhi. He was the dis- 
ciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Nizamu’ddin Auliya. Ho departed from 
this world that all must leave on the 1st of Ramazan, A. H. 757, (2nd Sept« 
1356). 

«> 

Shaikh Sha*rap (o'ddin) op Panipat* 

His patronymic was Abu Ab Kulandar. He lived as a recluse and 
in one of bis vfritings ho says of himself ; “ At the age of forty I came 


I Aba’l Fail writes indifferently Gbas- xner the vulgar pronnnotation, and tb» 
^ and Qhasnin. oalls the for- latter correct. 

> See Yol. I. p. 548, u. M. 

t 
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to Dellii aiid woeived instruction under KhwAjah JCntbu’ddln. MaalAni 
Wajihu’ddin Paili, jjMauliina SadmMdln, MaulanA Fakhru’ddin Na^jpk 
Haulana Nasiru’ddin, MaulauA Mu’inu’ddin Daulatabadi, AfauIanA Najib- 
u’ddln SamarVandi, MaulanA IJiitbu’ddin of Mecca, MauluiiA Abmad 
Khansari and other learned men of the day gave mo a license to teach 
and to pronounce judicial decisions, which offices I exei^cised for twenty 
years. Unexpectedly I received a call from God, and throwing all my 
learned books into the Jumna, I sot out on travel. In lloninclia^ I fell in 
• with Shamsu’ddin Tabrizi and Maulana JalAlii’ddin Iluini who presented 
mo with a robe and turban and with many books, which in their presence 
I threw into the river. Subsequently I came to Pauipat and there lived 
as a recluse.” His tomb is there. 

SuAYKH Ahmad. 

His birthplace was Nahrwalah, commonly kno\vn •as Patton-* Ho 
became the disciple of Hamidu'ddiii Nigdri an.l attained tbo high rank 
of a vicegerent; Shaykh Bahau’ddfn Zakariya who was difficult to please, 
much commended him. He was buried at Badaou* 

SiiAYKU JaiA 

Was the son of Sayyid Maljmiid-b-SuyyH Jalaln’cldki Bokhliri.* lie 
was universally known as ihhhduin i Jahaniym (lord of mankind). 

He was born on tho Shab-i-Sardt, Mth Slmabiin, A. H. 707, (7tli Fob., 
A. D. 1307). ■ Ho was tho disciple of his father and received a vico- 
gerency from Shaykh Ruknu'ddin Abii’l Fath Suhrawar.ll. It is said 
that he joumeyed much and had intcrconrse with Imam Yata'i and many 
others. He visited Shaykh Najlm’ddin Chiragh i Dihlavl, and became » 

vicegerent in the Chisht family. He put oil his earthly body on Tlmrs- 

day, the fd-i-IJurhan, 10th Zil llijjah, A. H. 783, (2nd lob., A. D. 
1383). He was buried al ITchh, near Multan.* 

I Rim, a vague terra. It may mean 
Turkey or Aeia Minor. 

8 See Vol. 11. p.«62. 

S Hig memoir is given by Feriibta. 

4 See Chron. Pathan Kings. Thomas, 

‘ p. 94. where the mausoleum of the 
Makhddm is described by Munshi Mohan 
PAl as a very poor stmotnre, raised about 

seven feet from the ground. A Periian 

inscription with the proverbial veracity 
of an epitaph, describes the darkness 
of the world at his death, And gives the 


date of this oclipso, Tho tomb is still 
▼isited by pilgrims. 

Accoiding to JJeaKThc is tho founder 
of the Malang and Jalaliya Fakirs, and 
his memoirs, called tbo Kil4b-i*Ka^bi, 
have been wptten Tjy one of his dis* 
oiples. no adds that a popular belief 
prescribes tho eating of tho earth of bit 
tomb as a c«»k for folly. It would cer- 
tainly be onimpoaohable evidence of 
malady. 
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’Was the son of Yahya-b-Israil, the head of the Chishtis. Ho was 
instructed under Ganj i Shakkar. His childhood passed, ho practised a 
life of austerity in the hills, and in the desire of seeing Shaykh Nizam 
Auliya, he went to Delhi with his eldest brother, Shaykh Jaldlu’ddfu 
Muhammad. The Shaykh meanwhile had died, but others aflBrm that ho 
saw him and by his direction wont to Najibu’ddin Firdausi, and after 
discipleship became his vicegerent. Shaykh Shainsu’ddin Muzaffar of • 
Balkh and Shaykh Jaliilii’ddin Awadhi, called also Jamal Kitiil, received 
the vicegeroncy from liim. Ho loft many works, and amongst them his 
writings on the mortification of the spirit are in use as exercises. His 
burial-place is in Behar. 


Shaykh Jamalu’ddin Hansawi 

Was the descendant of Abu Ilanifah of Kufah. His profession was 
to deliver discourses and pronounce judical decisions, but renouncing this 
office ho became the disciple of Shaykh B'arid Ganj i Shakkar and reach- 
ed a high degree of virtue. To whomsoever the Shaykh B\irid gave a 
certificate of vicegereuoy, he would send him to Jamalu’ddin on whoso 
approval the ceTtificate took effect. If he did not approve the Shaykh 
would say that what Jaiiidl tore up Farid could not repair. Ho was buried 
in Hansi. 


Shah Mad/r 

His title was Badii’u’ddin. High and low throughout Hindustan 
have great devotion to him and attest his great sanctity. They say 
that ho was the discij)lo of Shaykh Muhammad Tayfdri Bistami. Ho 
never woro garments of rich texture and ho held aloof from men. 
Every l|onday his doors used to be open and a crowd of suppliants 
collected; As the people respectfully kept back, it was his custom to 
reoite some story in which those who sought advice received their answer; 
and whoevci ly'ard the response which befitted his case, he rose blessing 
him. Strange talcs are told of him. The Maddri order tako their origin 
from him. His resting-place is in Makanpur. 

On the -anhivei’fiiary of his decease every year, crowds of people from 
distant parts flock thither, carrying banners of all colours, and recite his 
praises. Kd^i Shihaba'ddiu in the roign of Sultan Ibrahim Shai'Vi^ had a 
quarrel with him of which he found reason to repent. 


i See Vo!. II. p. 169. 
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SlIAYKH NtfR Krtn-T-AALAM 

Was the son o^| Shaykh Alait^ Hakk. llis true name Is SlnmJpfT 
Nuru’ddi'u Ahmad-b-O’mar Asad, and he was bora nt Labor. He was 
the disciple and vicegerent of liis einiiicut father, who roeeived the vice* 
gcrency from Shaykh Akin Sira j. He in some degree nttaiJied to the know- 
ledge of the Ineffable Mystery and became a mystic of exalted degree, as 
his works and some of his letters, in themselves, testify. Shaykh Husam- 
u’ddin Miinikpurl was his vicegerent. Ho died in A. II. SOS (A. 1)., U05), 
*and was buried at Painluali. 

Baha Tshak Maoiiraiu 

Was born at Delhi and was the di.sciplc of IJjiji Shaykh Mnimmmad 
Kimi.^ His line of snceossion through some few iuteniiediarie.s, traces 
hack to Jnnayd. Shaykh Ahmad Khattd* writc.s : “I wont to 
Oelhi in his company. Ho showed mo hi.s old dwelling n»d said : ‘‘ At tho 
ngn of twelve I set out in search of spiritunl help from saintly souls 
and chosing tho vocation of a recluse I’eccived iiistriielion from many 
(uninent persons, and in the city of Kim, in Mauritania, and in' intcreourso 
with Shaykh ^[uhammad who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, I attained 
to tho desire of my lienrt, and became a vicegerent.’' Ho returned b) 
Delhi in the reign of SuHan Muhammad who received him with much 
honour. Khwajah Mu’i'nuMdin instructed him in a vision to retire to Kha^ii 
in seclusion, and ho followed this direction. 

Shatkii AyMAO KiiAnd. 

His title was Janialu’ddin and ho was born at Delhi, in A. If. 7.17 
(A. D. ll.’ld), of a noble family of th.*it city. Ho was thncliscipio and 
vicegerent of Baba I.sh^ Mighrabi. llis name was Nnsinrddin, By a 
freak of fortune bo Avas carried away from lii.M dwelling in a tempest of 
wind. After a time lie Avas blessed with the instriielion of Biibd Isl^iil^ 
Mnghrabi and garnered a store of secular and thhological Icaraing. In 
tCS^ign of SuU4n Al.imad Gujarati (A. I). Ull-ll), he came to (iujanifc 
Whei-e all clas.ses received him with respect and woi*e loud in* his pmise. 
He subsequently travelled in Arabia and Paiitia and met many eminent 
doctors. He was buried in Sarkhecbj'near Ahmadibad, 

Shaykh ^AORu’unfN ^ 

Was the son of Sayyid Ahmad Kabir-b-Sayyid JalaluMdin Bokhirl, 
and was commonly knOAvn as Rdju ¥ital.5 He was, the disciple and imco- 


1 Vat. Kashmini, Kaiimi. 

I 8ee Vol. II. p. 241. » 

• See Ferwhta under Jal4ltt’ddm 


ItloMya Bokbarf, for the hiitoiy of tho 
family. 
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gerent of his father and received also the latter distinction from hi!) 
4a^ther Makhd&m-UJah&niydn and Shaikh Ruknu’ddi| Abu’l>Fath. Sultan 
Firoz held him in great honour. He slept his last sleep in A. H. 806 
(A. D. 1403). 

Shaikh ALAu’DDfN Muhammad 

Was the grandson of Shaykh Faridu’ddin Cianj i Shakkar, and son 
of Badm’ddin Sulaymdn. He was a man of a holy and commendable life 
and attained to great spiritual eminence. On .his decease Sultan Mubam-* 
mad TugblaV built a mausoleum over his remains. 

Sayyid Muhammad Ge's^daraz (Long hair) 

Was the disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Nasiru’ddin Chirdgh-i- 
Dihli. Ho became proficient in theology and secular knowledge and by 
the direction of Jiis spiritual guide went from Delhi to the Dekhan, where 
he was received with honour by high and low. Ho died in A. H. 825 
(A. D. 1421-2), and was buried at Kulbargah.^ 

IJutb-i-Aalam. 

His patronymic was Abfi Muhammad, and his title Burh^nu’ddin. 
Ho was the son of Shah Mubammad-b-Sayyid JaUlu’ddin MaWidum 
(•Jahdniydny and was bom in A. H. 790 (A. D, 1388). He was the dis- 
ciple of his illustrious father and received the vicegerency from Shaykh 
Abmad Khattfi. In the reign of Sultan Mulpimmad (Shah Karim, A. D- 
1443-51), the descendant of Sultan Mu^affar Shah by two removes,* by 
order of bis father he came to Gujarat and there became eminent in secular 
and speculative learning. Ho died in A. H. 857 (A. D. 1453). His tomb 
is in Batwab,* near Ahmadabad. 

SuIh AXlam. 

His name was Sayyid Muhammad, ho was the son of KBtb-i-A^^B.m 
and was bom on the 9th of Zu’lha?idah, A. H. 817 (iStU January 1415) 
He was the disciple of his father from whom he received the vicegerency 
and attained tb 'eminent sanctity. Extraordinary miracles are related of 
him. His days came to an end ob the 20th Jumada II., A. H. 880 (21st 
Oct. 1475). He lies buried at Basulabad, near Ahmad4bdd. 
e 

Shaykh 

^ Was the son of l$baykh Barhann’ddin-b-Shaykh Jamdlu’ddin of H^Asi 
and the disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Hi^amn’ddin AnliyA Ho 

I Oulb irga in the map of the QaitHm. | * See YoKfll. p. 361, 

*Knlburg«, in Keith Johnstone. | * See p. 340. 
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lired apart from men and took no presents from prMioos. Sultan MuYiam* 
mad in person veeni to Hadsi andibrought him to Delhi. Ho is bnrifidMtft 

Shaykii All Payuav 

Was the son of Maulana Ahmad Mali^yaroi. Ho became proficient 
in worldly and spiritual knowledge and explained tho mysteries after the 
manner of Shaykh Muhyi’ddin Arabi. Ho has loft many works on thoo- 
* logy, but most of them are no longer extant. 

Sayyid Muha.mmad JaunpiJr! 

Was tho son of Sayyid Badh Uwaysi. Ho received instruction under 
many holy men and was learned in spiritual and secular knowlod go. 
Carried away by extravagance bo laid claim to bo a Mahdi ' and many 
followers gathered round him and numeraus mimcles are ascribed to birn« 
He is the origin of the Mahdavu. From Jaunpur ho wont to ( I u jurat and was 
much in favour with Sultan Mahmud the Great. Thu narrow-mindedness 
of worldlings made India intolorablo to him and ho resolved to pass into 
Persia, but died at Farrah and was there buried. 

^AZi Ku/n. 

His name was Yusuf and his birthplace IJ^afarabild. He was tho 
disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Hasan surnamed Kamjllii’l IlaH:. 
Ho was also tho disciple of Haji Hamid who was tho vicegorent of llnstim- 
u’ddiu Manikpdri. He acquired secular and theological hMiriiing. Him 
spiritual guide, during his own lifetime, charged him with tho supurinton- 
dence of his vicegerents, and at his death entrusted to his care his own son 
Abdu’l Aziz. On tho 15th of Safar, A. H. 900 (13th November 149‘4), ho 
rested from tho troubles of the world. 

Mir Sayyid Ali ^Cawam. 

His birthplace was Siwanah. Ho was tho disciple and vicegerent 
of Bahdu’ddin Jaunpdrl Shattirl. Some say that ho was iiistructod by 
Shaykh ^i^a* Sbattari, while others affirm that his connection with ali 
spiritual families can be correctly proved. the year A. H. 905 (A. D. 
1499), he passed from earth. His re^ingplace !s Jannpdr. 

KAfI MiJfMtfu ^ • • 

Was the son of Shaykh Jalindha^-b-Mai;ammad Gujarati. He waa 
txim in Birpdr.* He was the disciple of his father and roceived^ihe 


1 See Vol. I. Biography of Ahtfl Fas), 

> Yfir. Jabland) Oblad, see Vol* t 

p.v. 

p. 106, 64$. 

irar.|^<fi,FlfiL 

A Var. Sberp4r, Wasirpdr. 
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mantle of viccgerency from SWh A^Iam. Divine love filled hia heart and 
” an edifying discourse fell from !iis lips. Fronf the ago of eleven 
he was spiritually illumined, and wonderful accounts are given regarding 
him. On the 13th Rabii’ II. of the year (A. H. 942. A. D. 1535) in Vtlnuh 
the Kmperor Humayun defeated Bahadur (Shah) of Gujarat, he passed 
to the other world and lies buried in Birpur. 

Shaikh Maud<5d al-Lari 

Was the disciple of Baba Nizam Abdal. Ho went through the usual 
course of studies for a time under Maulana Abdu’l Gliafilr of Lar and 
sought spiritual guidance from many souls. Ho was thoroughly versc'd 
in the methods of exposition and exegesis of tho .schools and skilled in 
the complicated problems of philosophy, and ho had met Shah Niamat- 
u’llah Wall and Shah Kasim Anwar. He slept his last sleep in Ramazan 
A. H. 937 (A. D.*1530). 

Shaikh ^a'ji Ard’ul Wahhab-al-Bokh^ri. 

Shaykh Jalalu’ddin Bokhari had two sons. Makhdum-i*Jahaniyan 
was the son of Sayyid Mahmud and this (Shaykh Haji) was descended 
from (the other son), Sayyid AI.imad. Ho was tho disciple and pupil of 
Sayyid $adru’ddin Bokhari. Ho was vei’scd in scculai* and speculative 
science. Ho died in A. H. 932 (A. D. 1525-2G), 

Shaikh Abdu’r RazzXk 

Was bom at Jhanjhana^ and was the disciple and vicegerent of 
Shill Muliammad Hasan and tho son of Shaykh Hasan Tahir. At first 
he went through tho usual course of studies which he abandoned for a 
higher aim. Ho died in A. H. 949 (A. D. 1542), and was buried at 
Jhanjhina. 

, Shaikh Abdu’l KuddGs. 

Ho asserted himself to bo a descendant of Abii Hanifab. Ho was the 
disciple of Shaykh Mubammad-b-Shaykh Aarif-b-Shaykh Ahmad Abd’ul 
l^iakk. He** acquired secuki; and spiritual learning and became eminent 
in theology. Many of his-mystical cayings are recorded. Tho Emperor 
Humiyin with 1 ^ few of the learned, visited him in his cell and an animat- 
ed controversy took ‘place. He folded up tho carpet of his life in A. H. 
950 (A. D. 1543). He was buried at Gangoyah,* near Delhi. 


1 In the Mataffamngar dist., N. W. P. 
» Gangoh, ii a town in the SahA- 
vanpdr diat., N. W. P. It oonaiaU of 


an old and new qnarter, the former fonnd- 
ed by the legendary hero BAja Gang 
and tho latter by Shaykh Abdn’l J^nd- 
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Satyid IbrajiIm 

Was the son of |Mn’inu’ddin.b^bdu* 1 pdir Husayni. His birtbjJ^ 
was fraj.i He was the disciple of Sbaykii BabauMdiii K^diri ShnttAH. 
He proficient in all learning and rarely equalled for his good deeds. 
He bad ti-avelled much, and in the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi (A. D. 
1517-40) went to Delhi. Sliaykli Abdu’llah of Delhi, Miyrin Lddan, 
Maulana Abdu’l Kadir the soapinaker, and other eelebmted doctors 
acknowledged his sanctity. Ho yielded up liis fioeting life iu A. H. 1)53 
* or 958 (A. D. 1546-51). He was buried at Delhi. 

Shayku Ama's. 

His name was Abdu’l Malik, son of Abdu’l Qliafilr. Ho was the 
disciple of Shaykh Muhammad Hasan. Hy the dii'ection of his master, 
he received various instruction under Shaykh Mul^amnnid Maudiid al-L4i'i. 
Ho died on tho J2th Rabii’ IL, A. H. 958 (‘20th April, 1561). 

SiiAYKii Jamal 


Was the son of Shaykh Ilamzah and his father’s disciple. He chiefly 
led a retired life though among worldly occupatiouH. lie was buried 
at Dharsd. 

I think it fitting to conclude those notices with an account of (the 
prophets) Khizr and Elias, and thus supplicate an enduring rornombranco. 


Kjiizr 

His name was llalyan, the son of Kulyan, tho son of Faligh (Phaleg), tho 
son of Aabir (Heber), tho sou of Shalikli (Sale), the son of Arfakshad 
(Arphaxad), the son of Sam, (Sera), the son of Null (Noe). Some 
call him Kalyan-b-Malkan, others Malkan, the son of Halyan, tho son of 


Kalyau, the son of Simeon, the sou of 
mic was Abu’l Abbas. He was called 


dug who gives his title to the westorn 
gabarb, whore his tomb still stands 
among other sacred shrines. I. 0. See 
Vol. I. 53S, 646. Blochmann's refer- 
ences are to Bad^oni Vol 111 and the 
Mirat’nl Aalam. 

1 See Vol. 11., p 187. 

i The generations of Som to Abram 
in Qen. xi. descend through Arphaxad, 
Sale, Heber, and Phaleg. The* further 
generations throngh Ren and Serug are 
here displaced for tho ficHtioas snbsti- 


»S.iiu, the .son of Nod. His patrony- 

Khizr* bccaii.so lie sat upon a white 

• 

totes According to D’Horbolot the name 
of Khizr or Khedbr or Khcd her— green, 
flourislptig-was giffff ou account of his 
having drunk of the water of life. The 
prophetical oIIjco of Kln'ir is inferred 
from Bur. xriii , 64, of tho l^orin, 

“ T liey found one of oor servants unto 
whom wo bod granted mercy from ns tild 
whom we had tanght wisdom befui^ns,** 
Tubnri has the hardihood to deny tba 
inference. He gives the tradition that 
his name wap Elias, the son of Ifelki, 
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skin which through the blessed influence of his feet turned to green. He 
i^e^bom in the time of Moses within t|FO parasangs o^ Shirdz, or accord- 
ing to another opinion in the time of Abraham. Some place him shortly 
before the mission of Abraham and others, a considerable time after. 
Shaykh ^-iftu’ddaulah in his U'rwat (U Ahli*lkhalwat waljahvat) (ansa viris 
^litariis et multum conspicuis oblata) ^ says of him, he has many wives, 
and children are born to him and he gives them names, but no one 
can find a trace of him. It is now one hundred years and seven months 
that he has withdrawn himself from the world, and no children of his survive. 
In his early profession of broker he used .to buy and sell and secure profit, 
and borrow and give in pledge ; he is also learned in alchemy and knows 
where the treasures of the world lie buried, and by the command of God 
expends them in the service of the people, and never acts solely for his own 
benefit. He delights in music and dances, and will often pass a day 
and a night together in an ecstatic trance.* A thousand years ago 
he renewed his youth, and subsequent to that time this occurs after evciy 
one hundred and twenty years.” The Shaykh continues : “ In this year 
the period of renewal takes place and from the epoch of the Hijrah up to 
this day the renewal has occurred seven times. Ho associates, and prays 
with the (saints called) Ku^b and Abddl^ They say t]\at once in Medina 


the son of Hober, the son of S&liht son of 
Arphnxad, son of Som, sou of Noe | that 
ho tioooinpaniod Alexander in the search 
for the water of life which ho himself 
discovered and drank of, thus becoming 
immortal ; tliat Alexander failed, and so 
perished; that this was not Alexander 
of Greece mentioned in the IJtoran, but 
a monarch who lived in the time of 
Abraham. Tabari is silent on the sub- 
ject of his professional ooonpation as a 
broker, which is scarcely in accord with 
a propheticaljmission. Abnl Fazl dis- 
dains no informaCibu from whatever 
•onroe, and has little sense of the slender 
partition between the enblime and the 
ridionloue. • * ^ 

I This work ii in Persian by Shaykh 
^Iftn'ddanlah Abniad-b-Muibanimad Sim- 
ikisd and was completed on the 28rd 
Knbarram, A. B; 721 (A. D. Slst Jan- 
Biiy 1881 ), in the town of HdflyiMd. 
)|l)i Khalifab. 


8 The word is madMsh, 1 have res- 
pected the prophetical character. Tim 
word may be interpreted, especially in 
connection with dancing, to the dis- 
paragement of his sobriety. 

S Jami, a great authority on points of 
mysticism, says that the saints are pro- 
videntially raised to prove the trnth 
of tho prophotio mission, and are the 
sonrees of grace to tho faithful and 
an assnranoo of victory to them over 
tho infidels. They are 4,000 in number $ 
do not recognise each other, nor know 
their own dignity and are hidden both 
h from themselves and mankind. Three 
hundred among these have the <^ce oif 
binding and loosing, and are called 
Alchydr (the Good). Forty others are 
oalled Ahddl (Jnst). Seven others are 
termed Ahrdr (Pions). Three others are 
^Leaders), and one is termed 
ITuft (Pillar}, or Ohau^ (Defender). 
Another antl^rity quoted by JAmf, the 
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some cftmel-men were having a fight with stones. A piece of stone straok 
Khi^ on the headland out it o]^n« The wound obillod and became ip* 
flamed and hia illness lasted ihi'ee months. His pi*ophetic office ii 
disputed though many believe it.” Ho accompanied Zu’l l^arnayn (the 
two-homed Alexander)^ in search of the water of life, and obtained the 
boon of length of days* Some say that both Elias and Khizi* obtained the 
water of life, and others maintain that Khizr is a spirit who assume! 
various bodily forms, and they deny him to be of mortal race. 

Elias 

Was the son of Sera, the son of Noe, and grandfather of Khizr, Some 
authorities give his father’s name as Yasiii and some give Nusayy and 
different other names. Others again derive his genealogy thus,— that ho 
was the son of Phineas, the son of Eleazar (I’i'/ir), the son of Aai-on tho 
brother of Moses. There is also a disagreement rcganling his prophetical 
office. Tho KufhSf Ahddls^ and Khizr, stand to him in the light of disciples 
and revere him. Ho is tall of stature, with a largo head ; is reserved in 
speech and absorbed in thought. Ho has a solemn and awo-inspiring 
exterior, and the mysteries of all things aro revealed to him. It is said 
that he was raised up for tho defence of tho faith of Mosos and was sent 
as an inspired guide to tho pooplo of Bnalbnk ; when ho found that his 
admonitions were of no avail, ho asked for bis dolivorcnco from tho 

sioDod by bis boi'og roproROotod in his 
coins and stataos with horns os tho 
son of Jupiter Ammon, or as boiog 
compared hj tho prophot Daniel to a 
hO'goat (Dan. yiii), though there repro* 
sontod but with one bom. It as pro* 
bably implied his supremacy and power, 
08 in tho cose of the nobio statne of 
the two'horned Moses o| Miobael Angelo 
in Bomo. 800 Chop. CXH. Vol. I. of 
Tabari (H. Zotonborg), for his aooonnt 
of this monarch. oriontal tradition 
of Tljuj and Hsjuj is hero circomstan* 
tiidly narrated. Their innnmorablo do* 
scondants dw^t bebfnd the iron gatet it 
Darband. Their stataro was of tiro 
cubits, and their oars worn so longthat 
they trailed oxl tho ground. Wbonlhoj^ 
slept, they laid thomfolves down tm 
one ear while they oorered thmnaolvii 
with the other. They wont naked and 


author of the Fut&htit % Makkiyahy says that 
there ore seven Abdals to each of whom 
is entrnsted one of the seven climates. 
I restrict my quotations to tho needs of 
the text. The scholar may pursue the 
definition at p. 21 of the Nafahdtu'l Una. 

1 He received this epithet says Tabari 
because he traversed the world from 
end to end, the word JjTara signifying a 
horn, a term applied also to tho extremi- 
ties of the universe. It is given to him 
in the ^nrAn (Snr. xviii. vv. 82, 84, 
92). D’Herbelot states that * Two- 
horned ’ was originally applied to a mon- 
arch more ancient than Alexander, who 
lived in the time of Abraham. Ho also 
gives phu’lkarnayn as a surname of 
Khlf r. Aooording.to Sale, other opinioni 
of the derivation are, that he had two 
horna to his diadem, or two cnrli of 
hakr. Sealiger supposes it was ooca- 
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Almighty,^ and his prayer was heard. One day he went up into a hill 
n^it^EIiseus, the son of Akhtub, and a^fery chariot with its equipage and 
harness appeared, and leaving Eliseus as his successor he mounted the 
chariot and vanished from sight. ^ 

Extraordinary accounts are told of these two personages Khizr and 
Elias. The first mentioned roams chiefly over dry land and brings those 
who have strayed into the right path ; the latter keeps by the coasts. Some 
reverse these conditions. Each has ten holy persons as their assistants, and 
both are said to have lived for many years and associate together. Some • 
of the learned, however, do not believe in their existence. Elias is prayed 
to for the prevention of calamities, and Khizr for their remission after they 
have befallen. 


PRAISE BE TO' GOD 

That a general review of the state of Hindustan has been now pre- 
sented and the modes of thought and the customs of its people explicitly 
recorded. As time pressed and my mind was ill at ease, I did not formu- 
late the proofs of their doctrine nor compare them with the systems of 
Greece and Persia. Neither did I sot down the various conflicting opinions 
among the Hindus, nor express the thoughts that occurred thereon to this 
bewildered member of the synod of creation. Were my spirit not too much 
oppressed by the gloomy toil of these pages and the deciphering of the 
characters of manuscripts, and did fortune favour and continue its aid, I 
would first arrange these systems of philosophy in duo order and weigh 
them with those of the Grecian and Persian Schools, contributing some- 
what of my own impartial conclusions in measured approval or disap- 
proval, as ray fastidious judgment dictated. 


bred like oattlo, and each before ho died 
produced 1,000 children. Against the 
gates they could not prevail,* but a million 
of them proceed %t sunrise daily, to lick 
them with their tongues and by even- 
ing the iron i^ttoQ.'\ated to the thinness 
of an egg shell, bat mimoulously recovers 
its thickness in the night, and this will 
continue till a deliverer arises amongst 
them who will b^omea b(Aievcr, and the 
gates will then yield to their tongues and 
thej^rill rush through. « 

1 “And when he was there and sat 
nnder a juniper tree he requested for his 
oonl that he might die and said, “It 
h enough for me, Lord, take away my 


soul : for I am no bettor than my 
fathers.’* 

HI. Kings zix. 4. 

Thus spoke Kliseus as ho fled from 
Jezabel to Bersabeo of Juda. Abul Fazl 
confounds Samaria with Heliopolis, and, 
perhaps, from the similarity of names, 
places the slaughter of the false pro- 
phets of Baal at Monnt Carmel in Baal- 
bak. Mount Carmel is still remem- 
bered as the Jsbal Mar ElyAs. Eliseus 
was the son of Saphat of Abelmeula. 
Tabari gives Elias the genealogy 
assigned by Abn’l Fazl and oalls Eliseus 
the son of Al|htdb. See TAbArfi Zoten- 
berg, p 419, 10. 
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Before I had left my obscure home and had approached tho gracious 
threshold of majest^l which is tho abodo whoro trntli meets with ix)Cfigm. 
tion, and had mixed with tho learned of all creeds, it had boon my constant 
wislNihat the Bountiful Giver of all desires would vouchsafe to me tho 
companionship of five intelligent and well-disposed persons, namely, a scholar 
of literary attainments ; a profound philosopher ; a mystic of lioly life; an 
accomplished rhetorician ; and a thinker of speculative and lofty spirit. It 
was herein my desire that each of these through his own perspicacity and 
just views of the divine Government, should not regard tho truth os 
captive to his own discoveries, but over suspicious of his own liability to 
error, advance in his inquiries with a bold step so that in tho common 
pursuit of truth, the opinions of each might bo lucidly sot forth. Tho 
prescriptive duties of investigation might, in such circunistanccs, bo 
exercised, and convincing argument distinguished from spt^eious fallacy 
and proof from all beside it, in tho hope that from tho heart-lacoraling thorn- 
brakes of discord there might bo a happy transition into tho garden of unity. 
When from seclusion I became engaged in public affairs, tho live wishes 
of my aspiring mind grow to fourteen, and nine Ilirulus increased tho 
contemplated list. I found tho majority of them, however, of a retrograde 
tendency, spinning like a silk-worm, a tissue round tljemselvcs, irnmeshed in 
their own conclusions, and conceding attainment of tho truth to no other, 
while foxlike, artfully insinuating their own views. In dejection of spirit 
as one crazy, I nigh came unto losing the control of my reason and break- 
ing the warp and woof of life. On a sudden the star of my /ortuno 
blazed in the ascendant and tlio Imperial grace interposed in my favour, 
and thus rescued in some measure from vain imaginings, I found peoco in 
the pleasant pastures of universal toleration. 

I trust that by the happy destiny of this God-fearing monarch this 
union will be realised, and my long-cherished desires bloom with tho 
radiance of fulfilment. 

0 Lord ! Unto my soul its sight restore, 

And let my feet Thy stair of Trpth explore- 
The treasures of Thy cjemency set free 
And hid my spirit find its goal in Thee. 

• Grant through life’s busy ways still al^my side,* 

Thy grace may aid mo and Thy mercy guide. 



BOOK TUB FIFTH. 

COMPRISING THE HAPPY SAYINGS OP HIS MAJEST^ 

AND THE Conclusion, 
a brief notice of the Author* 

(P. 227* ) As I have now BUGcinctly described the Sacred Institutes, 
in acknowledgment of my own obligations and as a gift of price to tho * 
^est of mankind, it appears fitting that 1 should record somewhat of tho 
payings of his Imperial Majesty in relation both to secular and spiritual 
concerns, in order that his words and actions may become known to far 
and near. 

The following are among his utterances : — 

There exists & bond between the Creator and the creature which is not 
expressible in language. 

Each thing has a quality inseparable from it and the heart is influenced 
by some irresistible attachment to the power of which it submits and builds 
thereon the foundation of its sorrows and joys. Whosoever by his brilliant 
destiny withdraws his affections from all worldly concerns, attains to the 
Divine love which is above all others. 

(P. 228.) The existence of creatures depends on no other bond than 
this. Whoever is gifted with this wisdom shall reach a high perfection. 

Whosoever habituates himself to preserve this sacred relation, will be 
withheld from it by no other occupation. 

Hindu women fetch water from their rivers, tanks or wells, and many 
of them bear several pitchers one above the other upon their heads and 
converse and chat freely with their companions, walking the while over 
any inequalities of ground. If tho heart in like manner preserves the 
balance of its pitchers, v no barm will befall them. Why should men be 
inferior to these in their relations with the Almighty. 

When this interior affection both in its immaterial and material 
aspects is tbusl^Vengthened, who can sever the attachment of the rational 
soul to the Supreme Being? 

From the practice of real ascetism the transition is easy to unlawful 
mendicancy. Since thing is best comprehended by contrast with its 
opposite, the latter also thus comes to be pleasurably regarded. 

*‘The intellect will not with the full assent of reason, confessedly 
oppose the divine law, but some do not believe in the divine books, nor 
credit that the Supreme essence that is tongueless will express itself in 
Ipiman fpecoh, while others again differ in their interpretation of them. 
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The divine grace is sbcd upon all alike, hub some from nnproparfdueAs 
in due season and ob||ers from incapacity are unable to profit thereby ; the 
handiwork of the potter evidences tin's truth. 

^he object of outward worship which they affect to call a new divine 
institute, is for the awakening of slumborers, otherwise the praise of God 
comes from the heart not the body. 

The first degree of dutiful obedience is not to scowl with knitted 
brows when trials befall, but regarding them as the bitter remedies of a 
• physician, to accept them with a cheerful countenance. 

That which is without form cannot bo seen whether in sleeping or 
waking, but it is apprehensible by force of imagination. To behold God 
in vision is, in fact, to be understood in this sense. 

Most worshippers of God are intent on the advancement of their own 
desires not on His worship. 

As the dark hair turns to grey, the hope arises th^t this hne which 
is never far distant, may be kept burni.shcd by the wondrous workings 
of destiny, in order that the rust of the heart may bo cleansed with it and 
its vision illumined. 

Some there are who maintain that men walk in oppo.silion to the 
will of God, and that their salvation depends on their renunciation of this 
evil habit; but ho who is spiritually illumined knows that none can effec- 
tually oppose His commands, and physicians from this reflection provide 
a remedy for those that are sick. 

Each person according to his condition gives the Supremo Being 
a name, but in reality to namo the Unknowable is vain. 

(P. 229.) The object of an appellative is the removal of ambiguity, 
but this is not predicable of the All, Holy Essence. 

There is no need to discuss iho point that a vacuum in nature is im- 
possible. God is omnipresent. 

All that men account good and bad and virtue and vice, arises from 
the wondrous phases of God’s grace : the discordant effects result from 
human action. 

To impute the existence of evil to Satan m to raakoltim a co-partner 
of the Almighty. If he is the robber, who is rosponsible for his being one ? 

The legend of Satan is an old-world notion. Who hjts the power to 
oppose the will of God ? * 

A peasant was seized with a desire to seek the Lord. His spiritual 
guide learning his love for bis cow, placed him iii*a confined space %d 
directed him to exeroise himself in meditation on that object. After a 
time be called him forth to test him. As the man bad been absorbed 
in that contemplation, ife persuaded himself tbat he liad bomS| and replied 
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Ibat his horns provenfced his exit. His director seeing his single-miiided- 
neiSj by degrees weaned him from his ^rror, ^ 

The superiority of man rests on the jewel of reason. It is meet that 
he should labour in its burnishing, and turn not from its instruction.^ 

A man is the disciple of his own reason. If it has naturally a good 
lustre, it becomes itself his director, and if it gains it under the direction of 
a higher mind, it is still a guide. 

Commending obedience to the dictates of reason and reproving a 
slavish following of others need the aid of no arguments. If imitation • 
were commendable, the prophets would have followed their predecessors. 

Many whose minds are diseased persuade themselves into an affectation 
of health, but the spiritual physician recognises the impress on their brows. 

As the body becomes sickly from indisposition, so the mind has its 
disorder ; knowledge decays iitdil a remedy is applied. 

For a disordered mind there is no healing like the society of the virtuous. 

To read the characters of men is a thing of great difficulty and is not 
in the power of every one. 

The soul notwithstanding its superiority, takes the tone of the natural 
disposition by association with it and the brilliancy of its lustre thus 
becomes dimmed with dirt. 

(P. 230.) Through dullness of insight the concerns of the soul which 
are the source of happiness are neglected, while the pampering of the body 
which enfeebles the spirit, is eagerly practised. 

Men through attachments to their associates acquire their disposition, 
and much of good and of evil thus results to them. 

When his understanding is still undeveloped, man is in constant 
change of mood ; at one time taking *joy ,in festivities, at another sitting 
disconsolate in the house of mourning. When his vision is raised to higher 
things, sorrow and joy withdraw. 

Many in the conceit of their imagination and entangled in the thorn- 
brake of a blind assent to tradition, believe themselves to bo followers of 
reason, whereas if it bo carefully regarded they are not in its vicinity. 

Many 8impT(Stons, worshipers of imitative custom, mistake the tradi- 
tions of the ancients for the diotateu of reason, and garner for themselves 
eternal perdition. 

Acts and words &re variously the effects of good sense, or of desire 
or of passion, but through the withdrawal of impartial judgment the facts 
artf^oisily misrepresented. 

When rising from sleep which is a semblance of death, one sltould be 
earnest in giving thanks for a renewed life by seemly thoughts and virtu- 
ims actions* 
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Conscience requires that rectitude and probity which is commcudahlo 
in the sight of all rjion, should be associated with appropriate action. % 

One should first labour for one's own editieatiou and tlicii turn to tho 
aclj^isition of knowledge in the hope of lighting tho lamp of wisdom and 
extinguishing the risings of dissension. 

Alas ! that in tlio first flush of youth our iiiestirnahle lives are un- 
worthily spent. Let ns liopo tliat in future tliey may virtuously terminate. 

Tho vulgar believe in miracles, but tho wise nuiu accepts uotlung 
without adequate proof. 

Although tcmpf)ral and spiritual prosperity are based on tho due 
worship of God, tho welfare of children first lies in obedience to their 
fathers. 

Alas! that the Emperor llnmayiin died so early and that 1 had no 
opportunity of showing him faithful service ! 

Tho sorrows of men arise from their seeking theit^ fortune Is'foro iU 
destined time, or above what i.s de<;i(ed for them, 

(To his sou.) ^ly good coun.sel is your brother. Jlr>ld it in honour. 

(P, 231.) Hakim Miiva* is a memorial of tho Kmporor Humayiin. 
Though he has acted uiigiatefully, I can be no other than forbearing. 

Some bold spirits asked permission to lio in ambush ami put an end 
to that rebel. I could not consent, thinking it remote from wliat was 
befitting in his regard. Thus both that diNtinguisliod memorial of majesty 
cscajifid from harm, ami my devoted friends were shiulded from peril. 

Tho concerns of men are personal to themselves but through tho predo- 
minance of greed and passion they intrude upon (those of) others, 

It is meet that worldlings sliould lea<t a busy life in order that 
idleness may bo discouraged and ilie desires may not wander towards 
unlawful objects. 

It was my object that inondicancy should disappear from ray domi- 
nions. Many persons were plentifully supplied with means, hut through 
the malady of avarice it proved of no avail. 

The world of cxistorico is amenable only to kindness. No living 

• ' 

creature deserves rejection. • • 

Tho impulse of a\avice, like pride, is not consonant with mngmmiraity, 
and, tlierefore, should not be suffered to enter or infhienm; the mind. 

The office of a spiritual director is U) discern rtie state of the »onl and 


1 Akbar’s brother, king of Kabul. He 
rebelled against Akbar, inviwlcd India 
and beaieged Ubor in tl» lUh year of 


Akbar’* reign. 8ee Vol. I, p and 
Index under Ml^d. Hakim Mired. 
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to set about its i*eforiii) and lies not in growing the locks of an Etbiop and 
patching a tatfered robe and holding foiynal discourses |o an audience. 

Bj guidance is meant indication of the road, not the gathering together 
of disciples. ^ 

To make a disciple is to instruct him in the service of Qod, not to 
make him a personal attendant. 

Formerly 1 persecuted men into conformity with my faith and deemed 
it Islam. As 1 grew in knowledge, I was overwhelmed with shame. 
Not being a Muslim myself, it was unmeet to force others to become • 
such. Wliat constancy is to be expected from proselytes on compulsion ? 

Clemency and benevolence are the sources of happiness and length 
of days. Sheep that produce but one or two young ones in a year arc 
in great numbers, while dogs* notwithstanding their prolificacy are few. 

The phrase is remarkable that one sits to show the road, but one rises 
to rob it,A • 

The difficulty is to live in the world and to refrain from evil, for the 
life of a recluse is one of bodily ease. 

Although knowledge in itself is regarded as the summit of perfection, 
yet unless displayed in action it hears not the impress of worth ; indeed, 
it may be considered worse than ignorance. 

(P.232.) Men from shortsightedness frequently seek their own ad« 
vantage in what is harmful to them : how much the more must they err in 
regard to others. 

Men through blindness do not observe what is around them, intent 
only on their own advantage. If a cat defiles its claws in the blood of a 
pigeon they are annoyed, but if it catches a mouse they rejoice P In what 
way has tlie bird served them or the latter unfortunate animal done them 
wrong? 

The first step in this long road is not to give the rein to desire and 
anger, but to take a meaisured rule and align one’s actions thereon. 

When the light of wisdom shines, a man distinguishes what is truly 
bis own. What he has is only borrowed. 

In a storehouse, mice andjsparrows and other animals have a common 
interest but from ill-nature each thinks the place his own. 

Most people , avoid the society of those they dislike, and do not let the 
displeasure of God ocedpy their thoughts. 

It is my duty to be in good understanding with all men. If they walk 
in tEe way of God’s will, interference with them would be in itself repre- 


I Alladiog to the Fenian idiom. W****^’ 
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heniible : and if otherwise, they are under the malady of ignorance and 
deserve my compassion. ^ 

An artisan who rises to eminence in his profession hns the grace of God 
wifKhim. The worship of God is the occasion of his being hunonrod. 

sleep and food are a mo<ins for the renewal of strength in seeking to 
do the will of God. Miserable man from folly i^egartls them as an end. 

Although sleep brings health of body, yet as life is the greatest gift 
of God, it were better that it should bo spent in wakefulness. 

A man of penetration fiuds no (preordained) injustice, lie regards 
adversity as a chastisement. 

A wise man does not take heed for his daily sustenance, The analogy 
of bondsman and servant is an exhortation to him. 

Happy is he who hath an ear wherewith fo hoar and an eye to see, for 
as truth cannot be overthrown, a blind man in |)os8sossion thereof will not 
follow an evil course.^ * 

Children are the young saplings in tbo garden of life. To love them 
is to turn our minds to tho Bountiful Creator. 

(P. 233,) To bestow in alms a coin which bears tho impress of tbo 
name of God is very reprehensible. 

In our pinyers wo should avoid tho asking of temporal blessings 
in which the humiliation of another person is involved. 

As to the seeking after God being tlioughb to consist in controlling 
the natural bent of tho spirit, most people find the solution of their troubles 
therein ; were it otherwise, fruition would in many become a stair to further 
gratification. 

The material world is analogous to tho world of the spirit, for os in 
the one what is given in trust is again reclaimed, so in tho other, works 
are required in accordance with knowledge. 

In the receiving of admonition there is no respect of age or wealth. 
No distinction is recognized between the tender in years or tho poor and 
others in the necessity of listening to the truth. 

The prophets were all illiterate.* Believers should therefore retain one 
of their sons in that condition. , • 

• “ Who shall follow tho apostle, the 
illiterato propliet." ^oi4n vii ; and again 
"It is ho who hath raised up amidst 
tho illitorato Arabians an nposilej^om • 
among thomselfes." Sor, Ixii. 


I The latter part ol this sentence is 
corrapi in the reading. Three variants 
in the notes are unintelligible, and one 
MS omits it altogether. M7 rendering 
is, therefore, conjectnral. I would sog- 
geit the following emendation ; 

ajA( *»l4» Vjj/ ttftjl 
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Since the poet builds on fiction, his creation cannot be seriously ac. 
cepted. t ^ 

A rope dancer performs with feet and hands, a poet with his tongue. 

He who happily introduces the verses of another in his own c^ipo- 
sitions or appositely quotes them, discovers the other's merit and his own. 

A certain religeus was addicted to gluttony. He met a discreet ad- 
viser wCo gave him a dish of pumpkin which he was to fill and eat 
thereof daily, and to draw a sectarial mark on his forehead with pounded 
lote-fruit (Bhamnns Zizyphiis), At the same time, to throw him ofF the 
scent, ho taught him a prayer to bo recited. In a short time his failing 
was cured. 

Would that wo did not heai’ of such differences of opinion among pro- 
fessors of secular learning, nor ^Ifere confounded by contradictory commen- 
taries and explanations of tradition. 

Discourses on*philo.sophy have such a charm for me that they distract 
me from all else, and 1 forcibly restrain myself from listening to them, lest 
the necessary duties of the hour should be neglected. 

There are but three causes of aboriunt judgment, m. , incapacity of 
mind ; the society of enemies in the guise of friends ; the duplicity of 
friends that seek their own interest. 

Would that none other than the prudent had the reading and writing 
of letters, in order that the base might have no opportunity of fabrication 
for their own purposes, or of persuading short-sighted simpletons by every 
specious lie. 

The detection of fabneation is exceedingly difficult, but it can be 
compassed by weighing well the words of the speaker. 

Although 1 am the master of so v^t a kingdom, and all the appliances 
of government are to my hand, yet since true greatness consists in doing tho 
. will of God, my mind is not at ease in this diversity of sects and creeds ; 
and apart from this outward pomp of circumstance, with what satisfaction 
in my despondency, can I undertake the sway of empire ? I await the 
coming of sojno discreet man of principle, who will resolve the difficulties ^ 
of my conscience. • , 

On the completion of my twentieth year, I experienced an inter- 
nal bitterness, an^ frem the lack of spiritual provision for my last journey, 
my soul was seized with exceeding sorrow. 

(P, 234.) A darvesh on the northern bank of the Ravi, entered his 
cell 'Vhd allowed no otfe to frequent it. On* being asked the reason, he 


l malt be an error for 
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replied, that he was engaged in a special devotion, and that until the doatU 
of Ahdu’llah Khdu, governor of Tiiran,! he would uot leave it, nor allow any 
one access to him. kis majesty said, “ If ho is one whoso prayort are 
. h€3l|;d, then let him close the door of his good works upon us, otherwise let 
him refrain from this folly.” 

If I could but find any one capable of governing the kingdom, I would 
at once place this burden upon his shoulders and withdraw therofrtm. 

If I were guilty of an unjust act, I would rise in judgment against 
<- myself. What shall I say, tlicn, of my 8on.s, my kindred and others ? 

The Giver of desires has committed to my charge many a noble for- 
tress. No one has thought of provisioning them, yet coiiliding in the 
strength of God, no further apprehension alaiins mo. 

Whoever seeks from me perniissio^l^ retire Trom tho world will 
meet with cheerful acquicsccnco in his desires. If ho Inus really withdrawn 
his heart from tho world tliat deceives but fools,* to dissuade him 
therefrom would be very reprehensible ; but if ho only alfccts it fi om ostoii. 
tation, he will receive the requital thereof. 

If in ailments of tho body which arc visible, its physieian.s have made 
and do make such errors of troatmout, iu tho disorder.s of tin? soul which 
is invisible and its remedies scarce attainable, what medieino will avail 't 

It was the effect of tho grace of God that I found no eapahle minis- 
ter, otherwise people would have considered my raeasuros had boon devised 
by him. 

On tho day when the Almighty wills that my life should eoa.so, J also 
would not further prolong it. 

My constant prayer to the Supremo Giver is that when my thoughts 
and actions no longer please Him, he may take my life, in order that I may 
not every moment add to His displeasure, 

•The solution of difficulties depends on tho assistance of God, and 
the evidence of the latter is tho meeting with a discreet spiritual direotor. 
Many persons through not discovering such a one, have their real capabili- 
ties obscured. 

Icctaoi? calk'd ‘ fn«hAi' Abu’I Fa*l' is 
mldroasnd to this monarch, in reply to 
his inquiry whether Akbar had renonnood 
IslAm. This Mtory ia so obscuroly worded 
that I am not aare whether I haro seised 
I the sense of, the oonclnding liwiis, I* 
infer that Akbar wished it to be Imowe 
that he had no grudge agaifl|^ ^bdtt'lUdi. 


1 See Vol I. XXX. and 468 j this 
prince had written to Akbar regarding 
his apostasy from Isl&m, and Miran ij^adr 
and ^akim Hamim were sent on an 
embassy to explain matters with an 
embigaone Arabic Terse to tho effeet that, 
ee Ood and the Prophet had not escaped 
the slander of men neither conld His 
Majesty. One of the lot^ors in tho col* 
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(P. 235.) One night my heart was weary of the burden of life, when 
suddenly, between sleeping and waking a strange vision appeared to me, 
and my spirit was somewhat comforted. 

Whosoever with a sincere heart and in simplicity of mind fol^a 
my institutes will profit, both spiritually and temporarily, to the fnlfifment 
of his wishes. 

The source of misery is self-aggrandizement and unlawful desires. 

The welfare of those who are privileged to confidential counsel at the 
court of great monarchs has been said to lie in rectitude and loyalty ; no 
self-interest or mercenary motive should intervene ; and especially in 
times of the royal displeasure, if no conciliatory language will avail, they 
should be silent. 

A special grace proceeds from the sun in favour of kings, and for this 
reason they pray and consider it a worship of the Almighty; but the short- 
sighted are thereby' scandalized. 

How can the common: people possessed only with the desire of gain, 
look with respect upon sordid men of wealth. From ignorance these 
fail in reverence to this fountain of light, and reproach him who prays to 
it. If their understanding were not at fault how could they forget the 
8urah^ beginning “By the sun,” &c. 

* The reason why the hair of the head turns grey first is because it 
comes before the beard and the whiskers. 

I have heard no good reason from the Hindus for the sounding of the 
gong and blowing the conch at the time of worship. It must be for the 
purpose of warning and recollection. 

When it rains, if light breaks from the west, the air will clear, for, 
radiance from the quarter whence darkness proceedeth is a harbinger of 
light. 

The reason why under the Muhammadan law an inheritance seldom 
passes to the daughter nptwithstanding that her helplessness seems deserv- 
ing of greater consideration, is that she passes to her husband’s house and 
the legacy would go to a stranger. 

The moAt wh4;h is nearer the bone is sweeter because it contains the 
essence of the nutriment. 


1 The XCI. of the ^Curta. “ By the 
•on and its rising brightness ; by the 
tnoo%. 'Then she followeth ^hira ; by the 
day when it ahoweth its splendonr : by 
the night when it oovereth him with 
darknesa: by the heaven and him who 


bnilt it: by the earth and him who 

spread it forth how is he who hath 

pnrilied the same, happy, bat he who 
hath oorrapted the same is miserable.”-* 
Sole. 
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Frnifc in a plentiful season is never so luscious and sweet, because tiie 
source of supply of tjiese qualities i<i proportiouutely subdivided. 

The tales of the ancients, tliat, in certain places of worship fire from 
hea^^ was present, were not credited, and it was held to bo cxaggeraiioUi 
it not being known that a mirror or the sun-crystal ^ being held to the sun 
would produce fire. 

For all kinds of animals there is a fixed breeding season. Man alone 
is constantly under the inipnlsc of dc.siro to that end. Indeed, by this 
providential multiplication of the species a greater stability is given to the 
bond of union upon which (he foundation of social life depends. 

(P.236.) Eating /myfhing that die.s of itself is unlawful. There is 
a natural repugnance to it. 

A man’s being eaten after ho has been killed is the just requital of 
his own baseness.® 

The prohibition against touching anything killed dy the act of God, 
the cause of which is unknown, is in order to respect tho deed. 

Blood contains tho principle of life. To avoid eating thereof is to 
honour life. 

The birth of ugliness from beauty is not surprising. Indeed, if a 
man were to begot a different kind of animal, it would not l>o extraordi- 
nary, for as a matter of fact forms ai *0 designed from concepts, and since 
these are capable of being imagined, their production may take place,” 

If the love of the husband prevail, bo but idolises his own partialities 
and begets a daughter ; if tlic wife has the stronger affection, tho image of 
her husband is oftenest present, and a boy ajqicars. 

As to what is said in etliical treatises, tliat an enmny should not be 
despised, tho meaning is tliat since fricudsliip and enmity are but phan- 
tasms of the divine dispensation, one should overlook the intervening 
enemy and view the Deity beyond. 

Many a disciple surpasses liis master, and y(/t his attitude to him 
must be one of deference and submission. 

Miracles occur in the temple.s of every creed. This is tho product 
of mental enthusiasm, for the truth can be bj^hwith one. 

A gift is the deposit of a pledge hud a lightening of an oldigation from 

a former debt. # , 

The origin of wearing the aacred thread (in^a Brahman), is that 


I The Siirya-kdnta or ‘ ann-loved/ a 
sanstone or crystal, cool to the touch 
end sappoted to possets fabulous pro- 
pertiei boowise, like a glass lens, it gives 
50 


out heat when exposed to the rays of the 
sun. Monior-Wiiliainf, S. D. 

* Or perhaps ’ hts own goTmandising 
nature/ 
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in ancient times they used to pray with a rope round their necks, and their 
Buccessors have made this a religious oiyigation. ^ 

Jn Hindustan no one has ever set himself up as a prophet* The 
reason is that pretensions to divinity have superseded it. ^ 

When any one is said to be of a good, or low origin, what is meant is, 
that one of his ancestors attained to spiritual or temporal distinction, or 
was known to fame from connection with some city or profession. It 
appears to me that good-breeding should involve good works. 

It is said that greater friendship is shown by the receiver of a gift * 
than by the giver but I consider that in the giver it is personal. He 
does not give but to a worthy object, and this can bo evidenced in a 
receiver only by a gift. 

^ (P. 237,) In Hindu treatises it is said that, in the acquisition of learn- 
ing or of wealth, a man should so toil as though ho were never to grow old, 
or to die.* But since the luxurious, from fear of these two sources of 
despair, withhold themselves from labour, it appears to rao that in acquiring 
these twin needs of a worldly career, wo should regard each morrow as 
our last, and postpone not the work of one day to the next. • 

The Hindu philosopher says that in the garnering of good works, 
one should have death constantly in view, and, placing no reliance on youth . 
and life, never relax one’s efforts. But to me it seems that in the pursuit 
of viHue, the idea of death should not bo entertained, so that freed from 
hopes and fenrs, wo should practise virtue for the sake of its own worth. 

It is straiiifo that in the time of our Prophet no commentaries on the 
Ifuran were made, so that differences of intorpl^'tation might not after- 
wards arise. ' 

(Regarding the saying\ “ the love of a cat is a part of religion,” if the 
noun of action is not in construction with the agent, as Mir Sayyid Sharif . 
put it to escape a difficulty, it would not bo humane to avoid a cat or regard 
it with repugnance. Thb silence of Maulaua Saadu’ddin from this (obvious) 
reply is, therefore, not to bo defended,* 

« “■ 

1 This recnlU the lines in DryJeu’s 
“ Cleoinoiies ; ** 

j “ A noble soul 

Does much that asks ^ he gives you 
power to oblige him. 

^ow, Sir, there is a prond modesty 
in merit 

Averse from begging and resolved 
to pay 

Ten times the gift it asks." 


* “Tho learned man may fix his 
thonghts on science and wealth, as if be 
were never to grow old, or to die : bat 
when death seizes him by the looks, he 
must then practise virtae.” Introd. 
" Hitopadesa.'* Sir W. Jones* Transla- 
tion. 

B The ephemeral controversies of the 
Conrt which Abn’l Fa^ 1 seemed to regard 
as enduring to all time, and of which 
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** What the ancients have said, viz.^ that the lieaviest tnals fall ou the 
prophets, next upon^the saints, and, by proportionately diminisliinj? dejjfrees 
upon the virtuous, does not commend itself to mo. How can the elect of 

S tilus punished ? ” Some of the philosophers suprgcstcd to his Majesty 
ese were trials sent by God. The king was amazed and said : “ How 
can trials be justifiable by one who knows both what iS hiildeii and what, 
is manifest?” 

Every sect ' favourably regards him who is faithful to its precepts 
and in truth he is to be commended. If he he engaged in worldly pursuits 
he should pass his days in righteousne.sa and well-doing, and in the garner- 
ing the needs of the time ; and if of a retired habit, he should live in 
warfare with himself and at peace with others, and regard praise and blame 
indifferently. ^ 

Some are of opinion that the greater the number of inlorniediarios 
between him that seeks the truth and him that has reaclfofl it, the moretho 
grace of God abounds. But this is not so: rather the attaintnent thereto 
is dependent on attrahent grace and good works. 

It is strange that the Imamis make beads of the earlli of Karbald, 
and believe that it is mixed with the blood of the Imam ( Husnyn). 

Whoever bestows his garments upon ignoble peopl(», upon rope- 
dancers and buffoons, it is as tliougb ho wont through their antics 
himself. 


the subjects nnd actors have long been 
forgotten, are to be elucidated only on 
conjecture. The saying alluded to in 
the text appears to bo ft parody on the 
tradition, ‘ the love of country is ft part of | 
religion’ I *:*-•)• Some 
traditions regarding the cat liavo boon 
preserved and will be found in the Hai/dt 
^ayawdn [Vita animalium : ftuctore 
Shnykh Kamalu’ddin Mhd b-Ben fsft 
Demiri, anno, A. H. 808 (A. D. 140o) 
inortuo, Haj. Kbal]. Ono of these, on • 
the authority of Salman ftl- Farsi, says 
that “ the Prophet gave an admonition 
respecting the cat,” «*i its humane 
treatment. Abu Hurayrab, the well- 
known companion, who received his 
epithet (father of the kitten), on account 
of having always a kitten with him, nar- 
rated a tradition that a woman was 


pnniHlicd in boll for mnltrrntmnnt of a 
cut. Aypsha nskod biin if tbirt wns true. 
Ho replird, bo bad IumumI it from Mtibnm- 
mnd'a own lips. Sbn rojoinod Hint a 
I Mnsliiti womnn ooiibl not Imve boon so 
piiiithbod on nccoiuit of a cat, nnd that 
the culprit was nn infiriol Ho should, 
thorcfiiro, bo enrofni bow bo ropontod 
these tmdiHons Otlwr oxamplos aro 
given on tho spiritual fplvnnlngcs of 
kindpfks to those nnirrnin wliiob rannot 
ho of gnnoral intorf<«t. Jti explanation 
of the gramrnatlral point, I suggest that 
what is mean'^ is till's duty of mankind in 
tbo bnmnno treatment of cats, and, no 
doubt, nil other animals ; but if the jford* 
* love ' bo in construction with a definite 
agent, and it bo said that “ tho love of 
Zayd towards a rat is a part of religion," 
tbo application is censurable. 
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He alone whose knowledge is superior in degree to that f>f I he author 
of a work should make selections therefrom, otherwise it is not a choice of 
passages but showing his ow'n merit. 

(P. 237.) The legend of Alexander’s stratagem against Porus^oes 
not carry the appearance of Iruth. A man thus raised to power 1^ the 
Almighty does not act in this manner especially when he thinks his end 
drawing near. 

One should write out a qualrain of Omar Khayyam, after reading an 
ode of Hafiz, otherwise the latter is like drinking wine without a relish. 

Men give the names of eminent men to their sorus. Although it 
is done by way of good augury, it is not respectful. And what is most 
curious is tliat this is chiefly practised by theologians who do not believe in 
i^tompsychosis j while the Hindus who do, refrain from it.* 

It IS a remarkable thing that men should insist on the ceremony of 
circumcision for ‘children who are otherwise excused from the burden 
of all religious obligations. 

If the reason of the prohibition of swine (as food), be* due to its 
vileness, lions and the like should beheld lawful. 

Burial of the dead is an ancient custom : otherwise why should a traveller 
on the road of annihilation benr a load. He should return as he came. 

One day Salij Khdn brought a register to His Majesty, and said, “ I 
have named this the KhiiH?atn’l Mulk” {the Abstract of the KingdL). 
His Majesty replied : “ This name would more befit a province, a district, 
or a town; it should mther bo c.nlled llakikntu’l Mulk ((he Heal State 
of the Kingdom), (falij Klian then represented his own capacity in 
affairs. Others who were present raised objections: During the discussion 
bis knowledge of mathematics was questioned ; on this he was silent, 
but introduced religion. His Majesty uttered the following verae : 

“ Hath earth so prospered ’neath thy care, 

That heaven thy vigilance must share P ” 


On one^oocasion at a meeting for philosophical discussion, one of the 
poets in the asseinbly utterei ^ho following couplet ; 

" The Messiah his friend, Khiir his guide, Joseph riding at his rein. 
Oh ! would that^my sun might meet with this honour." 


^ 1 See p. (Alexander of Qreeoe, MS.) 
He niust refer to the paasage of the 


Hydaepei. The morality is aomewhn 
^SnO'drairn. He might have looked a 
^sit|^or far graver delinquenoiee. 


• Thia ia scarcely trne. ^he sanea 
of Rim Antir, Kriahan or Kiihan Chand, 
Rim Kiaban, Aijan, Hannmin, Oaiiiih 
and many oibara are oommon eaoiylk 
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His Majesty snid “ instead of * my snn * if you rend * ray kniMltt*, it would 
be more approprinle.” Discerning? judges were loud in applause. 

One day the following quatiain of Afulla Tjilib I^fnhinl, in an elegy on 
Abu 1 Fatti and congi’alulatory on the arrival of Hakim Huroini)^ 
was quoted in His Majesty’s presence 

“ My brotbers in their love what concord show ! 

This homeward comes ere that doth journeying go. 

That went, and with him all my life ho horo, 

This comes, and coming doth I bat life restore.” 

His Afajesty ijeraarkcd that the word was piosaic and it would 
better run, The ciitics much nppi-oved. 

(P. 239 ) Solicitation is repi*ehen8iblo from every man, especially 
from those who are disinterested and of lofty spirit Jor tlieso defilo not 
their hands save with necessities: therefore to solicit of them is to dis- 
honour oneself and them. 

Differesnee of capacity is the cause of the continuance of mankind. 

The truth is sueh that where it reaches the ear it must penetrate the 
heart. Conviction is irresistible. 

The severe illness of the young suggests tbo doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. 

What the divine books .say, that great sinners in ancient tinms wore 
changed into monkeys and boai’s, is credible. 

If the idea were moioly that souls were transfused into a few deter- 
minate shapes, this w'onid bo uiiwoithy; hut if the strange workings of 
destiny joined them to mineral, vegetable an<l animal life in serial pro- 
gression till they wore exalted to a high dignity, where would be the 
wonder ? 

Some of the ancients say that the punishment of each continues 
through various bodies, and that a body is thus prepared for the expia- 
tion of each period — this corroborates the above. 

To light a candle is to commemorate the (rising^of tbs) sun. To 
whomsoever the sun sets, what other remedy liath he but this. 

The darkness of smoko is due to the absence of light and its ofv||||^ 
worthlessness. ^ * > 

When the time of death approaches, a certain sadness supervenes, 
and when it is at hand, a faintness also ensues. ^This, indeed, indi^teiu 
that the ipift and withdrawal of life are in the bands of God, 


i See Vol. I, p. 474. 
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The ear is the sentinel of the voice. When the speaker becomes dcnf 
he loses the need of speech. ^ 

lllthough thieving is worse than fornication Aen it is practised 
when the faculties are first developed and in old age, yet because theyiOm- 
misaipn of the latter grave sin contaminates another as well as tho doer 
thereof, it involves the greater guilt. 

It is not right that a man should make his stomach the grave of 
animals. 

The killing of an innocent man is a benevolence towards him, for it is* 
committing him to the mercy of God. 

The authority to kill should be his who can give life, and ho who 
performs this duty at the command of right judgment, floes so with refer- 
ence to God. 

(P. 240.) When an inheritance passes, while a daughter is alive, 
to the brother’s child, it having been transmitted to the deceased from his 
father, there is justification, otherwise how can it be equitable ? 

A city may be defined to be a place where artisans of various kinds 
dwell, or a population of such an extent that a voice of average loudness 
will not carry at night beyond the inhabited limits. 

A river is that which flows throughout the whole year. 

Kingdoms are divided from each other by rivers, mountains, deserts 
or languages. 

In cold climates such as Kabul and Kashmir guns should be made 
thicker than ordinary, so that dryness and cold may not crack them. 

A moderate breeze differs relatively in reference to a mill or a ship, 
but what is commonly understood by this term is one of sufficient force to 
extinguish a lamp. 

The interpretation of dreams belongs to the world of augury. For 
this reason it is established that none but a learned man of benevolent 
chai*acter should bo entnusted to draw a good omen therefrom, 

Rhetoric consists in the language being commensurate with the capa- 
city of the hearer, and that a pregnant meaning shall bo pithily expressed 
in a manner intelligible without difficulty. Eloquence requires the delivery 
^ be accompanied with elegance of diction. 

* One moral may be drawn from the instances of the ruler of Egypt 
(Pharaoh), 1 and ^usayn Man^fir (Halldj), namely that presumptive regard 
of oneself and regard of God are essentially distinguished. 


1 This 1 oonoeive to be the meaning 
of this aU”sioB. The eerioas obscaritj 
of language which Aba’l Fail affects is 


never more conspionons than in these 
records of conversation. The story of 
Manyfir is well known : absorbed in his 
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Dignity is tbe maintenance of one’s station. 

A wise man was asked the reason of the long life of the vulture and 
the short existence of the hawk. He replied, The one injua'S no animal, 
ancN^e other hunts them. 

On this His Majesty remarked, “ If the penalty to a hawk that iives 
only on animal life, be a briet span of existence, what shall happen to 
man who notwithstanding abundant provision of otiier kinds, does not 
restrain himself from meat ? 

Nevertheless, the thought tliat harmless animals are lawful and 
animals of prey forbidden food, is full of suggestion. 

Learning to speak comes fi*om association, otherwise men would remain 
inarticulate. 

But when the experiment was tried it was shown thmiigh the instunce 
of a dumb man, how, though silent in such a ca.so, he might make himeeU 
understood by strangers.^ • 

(P. 241.) Whosoever imprecates upon another the vengeance of Qod 
will not be heard. It was this rctlcction that comforted a man who had 
been curaed by otheis. 

Since I used nitre (for cooling water), I recognise the rights of salt 
(fidelity), in water also.* 

When I came to India I was much attracted by the elnphants, and I 
thought that the use of their oxti’uordinary strength was a prognostication 
of my universal ascendancy. 

Men are so accustomed to eating meat that wero it not for the pain, 
they would undoubtedly fall to on tliemsclves. 

Would that my body were so vigorous as to bo of sorvifjo to eaters 

of meat who would thus forego other animal life, or that as I cut off a 
piece for their nourishment, it might bo replaced by another. 

Would that it weit) lawful to eat an elephant, so that one animal 

might avail for many. • 

Wero it not for the thought of the difficulty of sustenance, I would 
prohibit men from eating meat. The roswon why I do not altogether aban- 


pantheiim ho imprudently gave utter* 
anoe to tbe feeling that ho was God 
{Am ’i^aW),and was executed at Bagh- 
dad, in the reign of Al-Moktadir 

1 This sentence is omitted by throe 
MSB., and the note marks a variant 
ic another. My interpretation is con- 
jeoinral, the text being A the opinion 


of the Editor, corropt. It is certainly 
nnintwlligiblo.^ • • 

A This is a conceit on the welhknown 
eastern duty of protecting a gnest who^ 
has eaten of ofle’s salt. This proMion 
does not extend to the offer of water, boi 
the use of nitre gives water Mlt mU and 
I its consequent rights. 
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don it myself is, that many othem miglife willingly forego it likovYise and 
be thns cast into despondency. « ^ 

from my earliest years, whenever I ordered animal food to be cooW* 
for me, I found it rather tasteless and caredj little for it, I too^^B 
feeling to indicate a necessity for protecting animals, and 1 refrainea fiom 
animal food. 

Men shonld annually reftain from eating meat on the anniversary of 
the month of my accession as a thanksgiving to the Almighty, in order 
that the year may pass in prosperity. 

Butchers, tishermen and the like who have no other occupation but 
taking life, should have a separate quarter and their association with 
others should be prohibited by tine. 

A merchant was approaching his end and his four sons were about 
to quarrel over his pro|)eity. He directed them with duo counsel, and 
told them that he^ad providently bequeathed them equal portions and had 
left these, one for each, in the four corners of his house, and that when he 
died they were to take their several shares. When his instructions were 
carried out, one found gold, another grain, and the other two paper and a 
bone respectively. Not comprehending this they began to make a dis- 
turbance. The King of Hinduslaii, Salivahana, thus interpreted it; “By 
the bone is meant that cattle should be demanded (hy its holder) of the 
iiEt, and by the paper, a money credit of the secimd." Wlien the whole 
was computed, the shares were thus found to be equal. 

^asan Sabb^b^ was once on journey by sea with a numerous company. 
Suddenly a storm arose, and consternation seized the people. He himself 
was cheerful, and when questioned thereon, he announced to tiiem that 
they would be saved. On reaching land all of them were assured that 
the future was revealed to him. In point of fact ho was undishirbed 
through his assurance that the will of God could not be altered, and his 
announcement of the good tidings of their security was caused by this 
reflection, that if they were drowned no one could save them ; had they 
thought otherwise they would have taken to (vain) supplication. 

^ I, 


I This was the faniona chief of the j, 
Persiaa Ismailians and known in the 
ftstory of the Crnsales under the name 
of the * Old man of the Mountain \~for 
•ooh was the interpretation pat by the 
Lslhi'‘historians on the Cltle Shaykh u*l 
Jibil, properly signifying Lord of the 
Ifonataias;* by which is meant, the 
monntainona distiiot from Itfahin to 
l^aswin, Hamaddn, Oinawar and 


I The name Trab is commonly 

given to this tract by the Persians, bnt 
improperly aooording * to Ya^dt, and is 
quite a modern term unknown to ancient 
geographers. Ue however allows that 
it is of common nsage } the word is also 
written Jabal. The history of 9iM 
Sabbib » well-known. He ended his 
nignud lit.*iD A. H. »7^ (A. 0 . IIM). 
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(P. 242,) called also Kharwa, used to say that he had seen a 
person in Balia > whc^se upper part epnsisted of two bodies, each possessing 
^ead| eyes, and hands, with bat a single body below. The man was 
mam^, and a jeweller by profession. 

In the year that Bayram Khdn received permission to depart for 
Qij^z,^ a hunting leopard killed a doe near Sikaiuli'ah ; a live young one was 
taken from its stomach. I separated the flesh from the bone myself and 
gave the leopard its fill. In doing so something pricked my hand. T thought 
*it was a piece of a bone. When carefully examined, an arrow-head was 
found in its liver. The doe must have been hit by an arrow when young, 
but ‘by God’s protection it had touched no vital part, and did not hinder 
the animal from waxing strong and becoming pregnant. 

A mouse will take an egg in its paws and lie on its back, while the others 
seize him by the tail and drag him into his hole. It will also give a twist 
to its tail while inserting it into a bottle and dmw out opium or whatever 
else may be inside. There are many such instances of their ingenuity. 

If a wolf opens its mouth impelled by desire to seize its prey, it can 
do so.- At other times it cannot open it however much it may wish.* When 
captured it utters no sound. 

The difference between mineral and vegetable matter* lies in this, 
that the farmer is not soluble in water and the latter dissolves. 

Once in a game preserve, a tamo deer had a fight with a wild one. 
The latter was cleverly caught. Some of the spectators quoted the following 
line ; “ We have never seen any one who could overtake a deer .by running.” 
The point was thus explained, that a/t4 “a deer” in Persian, means also 
”a defect,” and this is not (required to bo) secured by pursuit and effort. 

The marriage of a young child is displeasing to the Almighty, for the 
object which is intended is still remote, and there is proximate harm. In a 
religion which forbids the re-marriage of the widow, the hardship is grave. 

Marriage between those who are not related is commendable in order 
that heterogeneity may become kinship, and between relations, the more 
remote the affinity the closer is the concord ; and what has been recorded 
of the time of Adam, m., that as sons and daughters w^ bom to each, the 
son of one was given to the daughtemof another, sustains this view. 


1 Var. EMurd Khdrd, 
iVar.Halibir, Balisi 
S A. H. 968 (1660-1). See Vol. I, 
p. 317. The spelling of the name as 
Bayrtm is more common than Bayram. 

* The troth of the sta^ment is not 
within my experienoe. 

51 


* I hazard this interpretation of 
j JSU which' the editor has marM with 
a note of intesrogation. There arestoferitr 
variants in the notes which are of no 
valoe. 
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As to the kinship between consins being within the permitted degrees 
tindw the Mni^ammadan law, this wa% established ii^ the beginning and 
was analogous to (the custom in) the time of Adam’s birth.^ ^ 

To seek more than one wife is to work one’s own undoing. Incase 
she were barren or bore no son, it might then be expedient (p. 243), 

Had I been wise earlier, I would have taken no woman from my 
own kingdom into my seraglio, for my subjects are to me in the place ot 
children. 

The women of Hindustan rate their dear lives at a slender price. 

It is an ancient custom in Hindustan for a woman to burn herself 
however unwilling she may be, on her husband’s death and to give her 
priceless life with a cheerful countenance conceiving it to be a means of her 
husband’s salvation. 

It is a strange commentary on the magnanimity of men that they 
should seek their deliverance through the self-sacrifice of their wives. 

A monarch is a pre-eminent cause of good. Upon his conduct depends 
the efficiency of any course of action. His gratitude to his Lord, therefore, 
should bo shown in just government and due recognition of merit ; that of 
his people, in obedience and praise. 

The very siglit of kings has been held to be a part of divine worship. 
They have been styled conventionally the shadow of trod, and indeed to 
behold them is a means of calling to mind the Creator, and suggests the 
protection of the Almighty. 

Sovereignty is a supreme blessing, for its advantages extend to mul- 
titudes, and the good works of such as have attained to true liberty of 
spirit also profit these. 

A monarch should not himself undertake duties that may be performed 
by his subjects, Tlio oitoi*s of others it is his part to remedy, but liis own 
lapses who may correct ? 

Sovereignty consists in distinguishing degrees of circumstance and 
in meting out rewai’d and punishment in proportion thereto. 

This quality of appreciation adds dignity to the pui-suit of happiness 
and is the chief so1Qri*co of aufepss. 

What is said of monarchs, that their coming brings security and peace, 
has the stamp of^ timth. When nunerals and vegetables have theii' pecu- 
liar virtues, what wortder if the actions of a specially chosen man should 
operate for the security of his fellows. 

^ \P. 244.) In thb reciprocity of rule and obedience, the sanctions of 
hope and fear aiD necessary to the well-ordering of temporal government 

l I omit four of the royal opinions which may be oonsnlted in the original* 
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and tlie illumination of tbe interior recesses of the spirit ; ncvertlwjlosa 
a masterful wm, never suftering t^e loss of self eontrol mulcr the ao,ni. 
<)|nce of passion, should weigh well and wisely the measure and occasion 
of cjach. 

l^hoever walks in tlio way of fear anil hope, his temporal and 
spiritual affairs will prosper. Neglect of them will result in luisfortuno; 

Idleness is the root of evils. The duty of ono wlio seekoth his own 
welfare is to leara a profession and practise it. It is iinporativo in prefects 
never to bo remiss in watchfulness. 

The anger of a monarch like his bounty, is tho source of national 
prosperity. 

Tyranny is unlawful in everyone, especially in a sovereign who is 
the guardian of the world. 

Divine worship in monarchs consists in their justice and good admin- 
istration: the adoration of tho eleci is expressed in tli^ir mortification of 
body and spirit. All strife is caused by this, that men neglecting tho 
necessities of their state, occupy themselves with extraneous concerns. 

A king should abstain from four things: excessive devotion to hunt- 
ing; incessant play ; inebriety night and day; ami constant intcrcourHO 
with women, 

Although Imnting suggests analogies of state policy, nevertheless tho 
first consideration is to be sparing in the destruction of life. 

Falsehood is improper in all men, and most unseemly in monarchs. 
This order is termed the shadow of God, and a shadow shoiiid throw 
straight. 

Prefects should bo watchful to see that no ono from covetoiisncsH trans- 
gresses^ the limits of his own hnsincss. 

Shah TalmiAsp, king of Peinia, one night forgot a verso. His torch- 
bearer quoted it. ]Io punished tho speaker somewhat, and said, “ When 
a menial takes to learning he does so at tho expense of his duties.'* 

A king sliould not be familiar in mirth and amusement with his 
courtiers. 

A monai’ch should be ever intent on coiiqileHt, otheW^ise his neighbours 
rise in arms against him. * 

The army should bo exercised in warfare, lest from want of traiirng 
they become self-indulgent. * 

A king should make a distinction in his watch over the goods, the 
lives, the honour and the religion of his subjects, if those who 


1 Or it may be rendered, though not | abandons his own professions ^ 
with strict grammatical propriety, 1 
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away by Ni’ecd and passion will not be reclaimed by admonition^ they must 
be chastised. . 

f 

He who does not speak of monarchs for their virtnes will assuredly ^ 
to reproof or scandal in their regard. 

The words of kings resemble pearls. They are not ht pendants to 
eyefj ear. 

CONCLUSION. 

Praise be to God that this royal treasure of record, this register of» 
knowledge, the syllabus of the volume of wisdom, the summary of adminis. 
trative writings, the tablet of instruction in the school of learning, the 
exemplar of ceremonial among men of understanding, the code of polity 
of the imperial court, this patent of morality in the audience-ball of 
justice and mercy, has been brought to completion. Much labour had to bo 
endured and manydifficulties overcome before the inception of this antidote 
for the world’s constitution, this prophylactic for those envenomed by sen- 
suality and sufEering could be successfully undertaken. Many a dark 
night passed into morning and many a long day grew to eve, ere this mine 
of the diadem of eternal happiness, this pearl of the throne of everlasting 
sovereignty could be publicly displayed. What wanting of the capacity 
with the natural constitution took place, how many a struggle between 
myself and my heart drove mo to distraction ere the count of this investiga- 
tion fleeting as the world, the result of this search deluding as the waters of 
a mirage, couhl be set down ! Prayers were poured forth before the Almighty 
throne, supplications were offered up on tlie threshold of divine light, in 
order that this amulet on the arm of tho wise, this magic spell of those 
who love knowledge, written in my heart’s blood, might have the spirit 
of life breathed into its lettered form. 

What toil endured through love that work so planned. 

Watered by tears and blood, should rooted stand ! 

Alas I Alas ! that one nurtured by the divine bounty and long suffused 
by the radiance of.l'^uth, should deflle his tongue with murmurs of toil and 
labour, and record his harrowing of soul and his travail on the tablet of 
illoBtration ! It is through tho wondrous workings of His Majesty’s favour and 
the spell of his enllurii\g prerogative that this dissertation has been set forth 
and a 'great work brought to its conclusion. That cynosure of divine unity 
^kO-vth.e virtuous, by tjie efiGicaoy of a direct intention and the probity of 
unswerving rectitude appointed a treasurer to the stores of his wisdom and 
aagaoityr*v^^ access to the recesses of his sanctuary. That gem 

of fiuglemiiidedness, in honour of the Supreme Being and in thanksgiving 
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for eyor incro&sing bouiitioB, brought forth a work of knowlodgo by a 
mastor-spirit of wisdom for the profit of inquirers, and a royal mandate 
the tabernacle of sanctity for the seekers of happiness. By a sublime 
favour be endowed this fortunate and loyal nature with the capacity of 
readii^ and understanding it, and by his alI*onil)racing condescension 
permitted me to reproduce somewhat thereof as carao within my limited 
intelligence and to bo honoured with the stewardsliip of the divine bounty. 
Far and near, friend and stranger, participate therein, and all elasses of 
• mankind illumine their minds with the splendour of tnitli. Thanks ho to 
God that in these noble maxims of conduct, the visible world finds its 
remedy, and the things of the invisible are by them harmoniously regulated ! 

The light that o’er seven spheres celestial plays. 

Wins all its radiance from imperial rays. 

The blind need now no more a staff to take, 

» 

Wiiilo those that see find luminous their ways. 

The garden of prosperity blooms unto good-will and for joy has ooroo 
a day of festival. The eye opens in cheerfulness and the night of sorrow 
has passed. Many a truth in the orders of nature and grace, and many 
incidents of binding and loosing have l)een set down in despite of fraudful 
concealers of the truth, and an illumination of wisdom is disifiayed for 
the guidance of the sightless and faint of heart and for the purblind that 
lose their way. Through a lofty destiny for which sincere loyalty is another 
name, a new canopy of wisdom has been erected, atid the duty of thanksgiving 
which is the final cause, has reached its acconiplishmont. 

In honour of my liege, the king, - 
With all true loyalty I bi-ing 
A cypress set in garden fair, 

Wherein shall trysting all repair. 

And with full draughts of wino*elato, 

Its happy growth commemorate. 

Notwithstanding the coming and going of so many Icadera of the 
caravans of knowledge and the gathering together of treatises from the 
schools of learning, to-day only can the parity of the jewel of wisdom be 
assayed and its weight tested by another scale— now lonly 'is ‘sovereign intel* 
lect arrayed on the throne of empire and its sway enforced by a Ia£r ordi* 
nance. Now mnst the field of gift and offering bo made wide aodrM 
festal melodies and pieans of success resound, but not as Firdansi, who in 
a grovelling spirit, fell into the aberration of greed and made muMn 
of his honour an object for the haggling of traffic. He was % selW pf 
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words and knew not their value. Thinking them interchangeable with 
a few pieces of metal, like shameless hi|cksters of the ^market, he lost his 
credit in stickling for price. He sought to make rateable worth incal^ 
lable, and the measurable measureless. This servitor at the table of mdf^- 
tudinous royal bounties records in this work his gratitude for transcen- 
dent favours, and signalizes the wondrous dispensations of the world- 
adorning Creator of the universe. 

Had naught but gold this volume from me wrung, 

Life would have ended ere a pearl were strung ; 

’Twas love that planned the task, for through such strain 
Could only love my feeble voice sustain. 

Firdausi took thiity years of labour to secure eternal execration, 
while I have borne with seven years of toil for the sake of everlasting glory. 
He fused his wortlf*into the cast of verse which is a matrix of determinate 
shape, and I have strung into writing, gems of the purest water through 
the infinite expanse of prose. 

My pen its point deep in my heart’s blood dyes 
To write such prose as far all verse outvies ; 

For prose in its degree doth verse excel, 

As unbored pearls the iwest price compel. 

What connection is there between the servitor of the Lord and the 
worshipper of gold ? between thanksgiving and lamentation ? Self interest 
let fall a veil before his clear vision in that he sought largesse in the 
laboratory of genius from the groat ones of the earth, Had no defect 
obscured his sight in his dealings with others, he would not have 
entered so devious a path nor spoken a line for lucre, and would have 
secured the possession of the jewel of magnanimity. 

When thought of self intrudes doth genius flee, 

And the heart blinds the eyes that may not see. 

The hram in his own vision what though plain. 

The critic quick to cavil seeks in vain ; 

Absorbed in greed the faults of others hears, 

But from Jiis own withholds unwilling ears. 

Bat apart from this consideration that in the markets of wisdom, works 
that"* delight the heart bannot be purchased by the gold and silver of the 
world, ^ and that such gems of price are not to be weighed against coin, by 


I I omit the Mil/ot after Jfjp and place ^ in oonstrnotion with it. 
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his grace of diction and the charm of his verse ho strove to inunor. 
talize his name, and^has left behind him a noble and grncions scion jn the 
^11 vigour of youth that will survive to ages. To the rich and pros- 
perous it adds another dignity : the wise that love truth it favours with 
another aid. The simple-minded that seek after happiness arc familiarised 
with the gains and losses of life, and it pours out for the many who resent 
the disappointments of toil, the healing balm of resignation. To the faint 
of heart it lends courage : to those who have the craft of tlic fox it gives 
*the boldness of the lion and the fury of the alligator. Upon the intoler- 
ant and narrow-minded it bestows cliecrfulncss and largo views, and 
stimulates the magnanimous and raises them to the pinnacle of greatness. 

Although to outward appearance ho was hut rendering a service to 
the great ones of the earth, he was implicitly hearing the jewels of his 
wisdom to the market of appreciation. Had he not been under the iiiHii- 
ence of cupidity, nor exposed his penetrating genius th the spoil of niis- 
placed desire, he could never liavo been sutliciently grateful for the 
divine favour in the opportunity of winning the applause and admira- 
tion of mankind. Nay, had ho possessed any sense of justice and any 
knowledge of the world, besides this rare product of intellect, ho would have 
carried some substantial offering to the throne of majesty, in order that 
the royal approval might bo the means of displaying the quality of his 
jewel, and that he might bequoutli as a gift of price, a memorial to his 
successors in the pursuit of intellcctunl fame. 

Praise be to God ! that by the divine gmeoand providential assistance, I 
have not set my heart upon the composition of this work with a view to ap- 
probation or to listen to my own praises, into which pitfall of the imagination 
so many have sunk, nor suffered my natural constitution to bo trodden 
underfootbyambition, not even with regard Uo the largo field of its ac- 
quired characteristics, far les.s its innate qualities in any abundance. 

He who is deficient in a lofty spirit and noble sentiments is ensnared 
by a desire of worldly goods. But even the stranger knows that the 
odour of misrepresentation has not entered my nostrils, and the alien 
recognises in me a critical judge. Wha» analogf is there between 
the painted silks of China and the raw yam of a hair-ropo maker? 
between a keen blade of Egypt and a piece of coarse iron? How can the 
priceless gem of truth descend to the level of wo/ldly polshcrds^ Why 


t I should altor tho punctustion of tho 
text and place the stop after yf 
The difference between and 
is that tho former iignifies the esseutial 


nature of individnal man, the latter ih« 
superMndocod accidents of temperament 
which are more under his coffti^. 
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excliange eternal bliss for the silvered inanitiea that soon decay? And 
especially at this time when by the vondrous workjngs of destiny and 
a smiling fortune, priceless jewels are but as gravel bofoi*e the palace^l^ 
auspiciousness, and my loyal spirit, illumined by the rays of wisdom, has 
found rest on the heights of joy. Were I even destitute of the goois that 
pass from hand to hand in the market-square of the material world, and 
fortune through malice or fickleness, sent not wealth to serve me, I would 
never entertain such a feeling nor approve in ray own person such impru- 
dence in affairs. On the contrary, my first thougljt is the praise of God, in 
that the deeds of majesty have been illustrated "by commendable descrip- 
tion. The second consideration of the mind with a view to human 
needs is that the eminent men of future time and the learned of the 
present, may bring up gems of purest ray from this fathomless sea to 
beautify the mansions of their deeds. Had I possessed a lofty spirit, 

1 should not have descended from the summit of the heights of unity to the 
level of polytheism, but what is to bo done?^ I quote the words used 
by the leader of the enlightened minds of the past, the spiritual doctor 
(Maulanii Btimi)^ 


Since I am linked with those who see awry. 
Idolater ! I, too, must preach idolatry. 


Though every one cannot compi*ehend the object of this fast in the 
morning of existence and this mirage in the noon of life, I think that all 
should perceive and bear in mind that the exertions of the wise and the 
good should be restricted to two objects, and the supreme purpose of 
pursuit in those of lofty penetration and wakeful destiny should not exceed 
these. The first is to secure the benediction of God’ and to lay the 
foundations of a stately fabric in the pleasant meads of His holy plea- 
801*6, and this is the means to eternal life and the ornature of enduring 
bliss. Those who choose, that country for their abode go not down unto 
death, and the sound of body therein behold not the face of sickness* 
Its vigorous dwellers know not of debility, nor those that thrive there, of 
decay. Wealth does not dfe^line in poverty, and loss of vision enters 
not therein. This is to be obtained 6 nly by a sincere intention and the 
possession of the four excellent qualities together with the avoidance of 


^ t This langnage, considering the dedi- 
oation hf the volaroe and the eye under 
whiohit was written, cannot be taken 
as an dipbssion of regret at his aoore- 
dited apostasy from Islam and oonver- 
iion to Hindaitm, bat to imply the 


necessity of following the langasge of 
oonventionality thongh pledged to the 
support of his master’s oreed. Ifever- 
theless his sinoerity in his adhesion to 
Akbar's faith'was saspeoted. SmVoI. !• 
Biography ivii. 
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the eight vicious ohuracteristios of which books of wisdom have fully 
treated^ The ^econd^is a good repute in this fleeting world, which sipiiHes 
^ enduring existence and a second life. Although this also is accomplished 
throng the same source of enlightenment by which a virtuous dispose 
tion m formed, yet it is chiefly secured by a smooth tongue and an open 
hand, and sincerity of intention and rectitude of mind are not impera* 
tive. Blest is he who by the divine auspices links the first with the 
second, and prospers in the temporal as well as in the spiritual world. 
*The means adopted by the seekeiu of truth to participate in social 
enjoyments and yet to win peace with some comfort to their consciences, 
are these, that with strenuous endeavour and by the favour of f»u tnne, 
they separate good resolutions and virtuous conduct from the disorders of 
self-regard and the labyrinth of hypocrisy, and submitting their minds to 
the dictates of sovereign reason and the divine pleasure, live apart fi’«)m the 
blame and praise of mankind ; and the profit which those simple <lo»lePH 
obtain from their inestimable lives and the advantage secured hy their 
exertions, are a perpetual remembrance and an illustrious name. 

The leaders in the four quarters of the visible and invisible worlds, 
and the deep thinkers that betake themselves both to occupation and retire- 
ment, who through their comprehensive views and wide survey of tlio 
field of knowledge penetrate the mysteiies of these two sublime principles, 
sustain by the grace of God the weight of the two worlds on the shoulders 
of their capacity, and in the strength of the Almighty arm move lightly 
under the burden. The harmonious operation of these two opposite interests, 

one alone of which is i*arely attainable under the most capable and states- 
manlike administrators even under the sanction of penal law, is by them so 
successfully carried out under the guidance of celestial favour that the pri- 
mordial iutelligeuco of nature itself slands amazed and the wonder-working 
heavens are confounded. By them, moreover, the sources of advantage and 
detriment, both temporal and spiritual, are commanded, and these antago- 
nistic dual elements simultaneously co-operate in the establishment of festal 
conviviality of intercourse. And for exemplar of such a one. Ip ! from the 
brow of this prosperous reign that inwljAes the •face of the State, 
what splendour is refiected aud as 'a gloiy shines upon the raiser of its 
auspicious banner in this our happy ago! For to-day Gio skies revolve 
at his will and Ihe planets in their courses move by fiis sublimity 

Akbar, the king, illumines India’s night, , 

And is as a lamp iu the court of the House of Timour. 

The heart exults ft his mention and the tongue vaunts ffis'*praise. 
May the Almighty vouchsafe long life to this incomparable wonder 
52 
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of kingdom of wisdom, and eternal happiness to his snbjeots. This 
sovereign of the orders of nature and grace, by the lijfht of his God-given 
intelligence and the night-beacon of his powerful will has so organized ^ 
measureless limits of these two dominions and moves through them with 
such prudence and sagacity, that aspiring discerners of each form of progress 
look to no other than him, and each and all consider as their own this pearl 
of wisdom that enlightens the world. Since the time that eloquence and 
knowledge of affairs have existed and the highway of literary composition 
been frequented, so exquisite and exact a co-operation of two antagonistic* 
principles in a single hallowed person has never been recorded — a person who 
is the meeting of the oceans of church and state, the fountainhead of temporal 
and spiritual order— who prepares the litters of travel while yet abiding in his 
native land ^ — a lamp for those who gather in privacy, a solver of trammels 
to those who are in bonds, a balm for the open wounds of the broken- 
hearted. Manifold worldly cares raise no dust of defect in his heart that 
loves retirement, and perpetual prayer and a concentrated mind suffer 
no breeze of pre-occupation to play upon the necessary duties of his station. 
Thus he has outward obligation with liberty of spirit. 

‘ Lo ! from his brow behold the pure of sight 
God’s love and knowledge beam with radiant light. 

A ci’owned monarch— a throne’s rightful heir— 

Lord of the world — the kingdom’s founder there ! 

It is imperative upon the ambition of all masters of eloquence to 
decorate the ears and throat of the age with a description of the virtues 
of such a choice specimen of the court of existence and to adorn with its 
beauty the bosom and skirt of Time. A rare treasure will thus be pre- 
pared for future travellers in the caravans of being, and seekers from 
afai* will come into the possession of knowledge. Although the spheres 
themselves in their courses by gesture and speech, tell thereof and transmit 
it to succeeding generations, yet by the workings of destiny accidents 
befal and the thread of continuity is often severed. When, however, 
works are written to reconj^ j^kese wondrous deeds and they are insenbed 
upon the tablets of time, the hand of vicissitude less frequently affects them 
and they endurq to distant ages. A fabric that is laid upon virtue, the 
summi^ of the porohes thereof reaches to the pinnacles of the seventh 
^h^ven, and a foundation whereon fortune builds is not sapped by revolving 
cyclesi 


I Thftt ia, prepariug for the world to I 
ouae while yet ia thii, or feoiliteting I 
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Behold the recompense of noble toil 

That ijoai’ds the CBsys’ halls from Time’s despoil ! 

It IB evident that of mightj monarchs of old there is no memorial 
excep'ain the works of the historians of their age, and no trace of them but 
in the chronicles of eloquent and judicious annalists, yet the ravages of 
time obliterate them not. Of the splendour of the House of Bn way h no 
record exists save in the labours of the pons of Sabi ' and Muhallabi, and 
• the noble pages of Rddaki, U’n^ari and U’tbi alono toll of tho glories of 
the kings of Ghazni. 


Mahmdd hath many a palace raised on high, 
That with the moon might well dispute tho sky; 
Yet of all these no stone doth now remain, 

While Time doth roll o’er U’n^ari in vain. 


1 Abu Istak Ibrlihiin-b-nilal, a^-^abi 
or the Sabean, author of some celebrated 
Epistles, was clerk of tho Baghdad 
Chancery office in which ho acted as 
secretary to the Caliph al-Mu^i rilUh 
and to I’zzu'd Danlah Bakhty&r of the 
family of Bawayh the Daylamite. He 
was born about A. H. 320 (A. D. 932)> 
and died in 384 (A. D. 094.) He remain- 
ed a strict Sabean and would not change 
his religion notwithstanding tho solicita- 
tions of I’zzu’d Danlah. Ho wrote a his- 
tory of tho Bawayh dynasty under tho 
title of Milal or Tdjtil JDafflamiyah. 
See Ibn Khali and D*ilerbelot. The 
latter precedes tho notice of this per- 
sonage with an acooant of the Sabean 
doctrines. 

Al-Huballabi was descended from Ibn 
Abi l^ufra al-Azdf and was appointed 
Wasfr by Ha'izza’d Danlah Ibn Buwayh 
in A. H. 889 (A D. 950). Ibn Khallakin 
says that his powerful ioflaence and 
firm administration, as well as his ao- 
qnaintanoe with literature, made him 
celebrated. He was bom in A. H. 291 
(A. D. 908) and died in A. H. 352 (968), 
and was buried at Baghdad. A few of 
hia verses are given by hif biographer, 
but time is no mentioa of any work of 


his oomjwsition. It is nioro prohiiblo 
that S4bi and Mnhallnhi would novor 
havo boon hoard of bub for tho llouso of 
Bnwayh whoso history is involved in, 
and survives with tho annals of tho 
Arabian Caliphato of which they wore 
at ono time mastors. Thoir dominion 
oxtondod over I’ralc, Persia, KhuzisUn, 
Ahwsz, THbarisian, OorJAn and Mazon- 
dertu undor sovontcon prinooi, and Anal- 
ly passed into tho hands of tho dynasty 
of Soljuk. 

Riidakf flourishod in tho roign of 
Amir Najr, son of Al)mad of tho Sam<- 
nide dynasty, and was extraordinarily 
favoured by that princo. He turned the 
Arabic translation of Piipay’s * Fables 'into 
Persian vorse in A. H, 313 (A. D. 926), 
and was tho Arst who wrote a Dfiodn or 
collection of ode^in Peniun. Uo died 
in A.tif, 343 (A. D. 954). Beale. (J^nfari 
lived in the court of Mai^miid of Qbaxni 
and wroto an heroic poom on the deeds 
of Snlt4n Mahmud, do wos^Jm the 
anthur of a Uiwdn. He ranked not only 
as one of the flpit poets in that celphr;iN»^ 
ed conrt, bat was versed in ill tbs leant* 
ing of that age. His deat)^ ts^ placed 
varionaly in A. U. 1040 and 1049. For 
U’tbiseeVol.U.p.8ia.7* 
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Whosoever comprehends this talisman of prudence, this spell of 
enlightened research, and appreciates ^bese characters of thongbt and this 
lawful sorcery, will perceive this much, that my intention is to appnW 
far and near of these two altribules of high sovereignty and to lay the 
stable foundations of an enduring dominion. By this means the ^writer 
will secure a determinate sustenance from these divine treasures and a largo 
provision from the table of manifold graces. 

This lasting work I conseciute to Fame, 

And to all time commemorate his name ; 

Above its page its syllables enrolled 

Shall turn the pen that writes them into gold. 

But if through the strange effects of self-interest such fact is unper- 
ceived and this pious intention is hidden from his view, at least this 
measure of knowiyge will be secured and the collyrinm of vision in this 
sufficiency will be prepared, that the design of the mind that employs the 
pen and the object of this benevolent purpose is the happiness of the people 
at large and the prosperity of the commonwealth. The primary purpose 
of these annals of wisdom is the distinguishing of right from wrong, for the 
feet of many have been worn in the search of this recognition and have 
effected nothing ; and secondly, to appreciate the results of virtuous and vi- 
cious conduct, of which this work is full. From the one he will learn how to 
garnish and sweep his house, from the other, to order the ways of his life. 
When he meets with prosperity and joy, finding no trace of those that have 
passed away, he will not admit the inroads of presumption ; and if sorrow 
oppress him when among such as have gone before, no exemplars thereof 
remain, he will not surrender himself to its sway, bub among the accidents 
of life, seated upon the prayer-carpet of enlightenment, he will be assi- 
dnous in praise and supplication before the Supremo Giver, and from the 
impotence and helplessness of the strong that are no more, he will perfectly 
comprehend the power of the Omnipotent hand. Dumb as I am and 
dejected of heart, what are these vain imaginings and this apparatus of 
ohroiiiole and pen-ci'aft! connection is there between enemies of 
the fiesh who love retirement, and the showy and affected scribblers of 
ihe world P And what analogy between those who abate the price of their 
own ij^afes and the dis^layers of adulterated goods ? 

My tboii^ghts do modestly my works decry i 
While Gehirs, Moslems hawking mu, “ who’ll buy ?** 

^ " — — — — — 

1 Themdir of the preceding peges will acMoely be of this opinion. 
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How shall I write of the strange ways of fortune and the delosire work* 
ings of destiny P In the beginnings^of knowledge, I was overwhelmed witli 
^rrow at the thought of existence, and at sacred places and aospicioiis times 
1 prayed for release from the flesh. But, unawares, my spirit drew me 
by de^ees to the school of research, and in confusion of heart which leads 
men astray, I sought the world. The ordinary course of learning waa 
opened before me, and my mind became stored with ample measure of 
knowledge which raised in me an extraordinaiy arrogance. Under the 
* guidance of a happy fortune, from a perusal of the works of the ancients, 
my mind was convinced that men must necessarily bo comprised under 
throe classes. The first is characterized by evil disposition and conduct, 
and this is evidenced in the tniducing of one’s neighbour and disclosing h» 
faults. The seemtd by good intentions and virtuous purposes ; and the possess* 
or of these they describe as half a man. From amiablcness in his judg* 
ments and a large tolerance of views, he speaks charitably of all mon. The 
third by a lofty spirit and eminent virtue ; and these reveal the perfect 
man. The. master of these qualities from transcendent elevation of mind, 
regards not mankind at all, and, therefore, much less virtue and vice in tbo 
abstract. Objective ideas find no entrance into his mind. His contem- 
plation ever traverses the field of his own heart, and discovering his own 
defects, he labours to remedy them, and finally he adorns the sanctuary of 
his soul with the true principles of virtue in the hope of attaining by their 
means to the goal of deliverance in the fruition of eternal blisi.^ When 
I read these seductive and winning numbers on the dice-tablos of wisdom,* 
I wok© somewhat from my slumber and began to inquire. Withdrawing 
from worldly concerns, I fell to a critical introspection and began to 
transcribe the roll of my sins. When I bad traversed a portion of thif 
terrible road, veils in fold on fold were suspended before my vision. li 
seemed as though I could not advance a step, and save a few venial errors 
which I had committed in my youth, I believed myself innocent. As the 
very delusion of this mocking fancy awoke me to consciousness, I was not 
nndone by my spiritual enemies. I was compelled to turn back and 
alighted at the first station of abstraction froln being,*and made the tran* 
scriptiou of the failings of my fellow creatures a mirrored reflection of my 
own. I thus became aware of many reprehonsibMualities.^ In 


1 The influence of the Sennkrii Schooli 
oC Philoropiijr ia here very distinct. This 
passage breathes the spirit of the 
Tedanta. 

' • These figures of speech may remind 
the leader of Fraud’s lineebn llaoadlay*s 


appearance at the debatingeaalon at 
Cambridge. 

**The favcArite comes with his trtflll^ 
pets and drums, 

isd his arms and his iMtaphici eioes* 
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and ipiritnal warring and distress of mind and body, tearing the recess 
of seclusion, I came to the conrt of His, Majesty and the star of my fortune 
rose on the horizon of desire. By his great condescension His Majes^ 
resolved my doubts, and I surmounted the heights of the risible and invisible 
worlds. I was honoured with the guardianship of the treasure of truth and 
entrusted with the keys of familiar intercourse, as has been briefly adyerted to 
at the close of the first and second books. My heart emptied itself forth, and 
a treatise on moials was composed. A new life arose in the framework of 
language. For a long period the provision of bodily sustenance, the fur- * 
nisbing of which is approved in the truth-desiring eyes of sovereign 
reason, made my mind uneasy. What I had read in ancient works, 
occasioned only further bewilderment. One morning I craved for a scin- 
tillation from the court of the lord of light, and sought the exhibition of the 
talisman thai resolved all difficulties.* And as fortune befriended me and 
my heart was attentive, a refulgence from the luminary of grace shed its 
rays and the wondrous enigma was solved, and it was made clear that daily 
provision was under the pledge of royal justice and the acceptance of duty 
by grateful servants, as 1 have to some extent notified at the beginning 
of the last book.^ Most strange of all, however much from time to time 
the desire for seclusion which was innate in me renewed its impulse, the 
thought of increased worldly advancement likewise gained sti’engtb. With 
this provision secured of appropriate sustenance and due supply of bodily 
vigour Von which the success of every undertaking depends, I withdrew 
from various other pre-occupations and turned my attention strenuously to 
military matters,^ and like those exclusively occupied in business, whom 
more solemn considerations do not affiect, severing not the night from day, 

I sat at the gate of expectation. Since in this profession centres the inter- 
est of life and it adorns the sioquisition of perfect and accurate judgment, 
in uniting the coruscation of political ability with the glitter of the sword, 
my whole ambition was to perform some service and to dare some signal 
deed in honour of this chosen profession, which would astonish even experi- 
enced statesmen and amaze the perusers of the history of the ancients, in 
ordei^ that the duties I had utkdertaken might be adequately fulfilled. This 
desire every moment increased, but thb inopportuneness of the season suf- 


1 As sphemiitio, oiroumlooatory and 
unooasoionsly brnnorons description of 
STappU^ion for salary/ this passage^ 
is, perhaps, unequalled in any literature. 

* I He r^uired a Isrge proviaimi. Hia 
enonuoni appetita needed for its grati- 


fication or snrfeit twenty-two of 
solid food daily. See Yol. I. Biography^ 
xiriil 

Both Abnl Fasl and his brother Vaisf 
entered the military service, then the only 
profession, Bee YoL I. Biography, x?. 
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fered me not to speak. I bad come from a religious house and a college to the 
royal court. Those \?ho regard outward circumstances only might impute 
^i^designs to me that had never crossed my mind, and I judged fi'om (^poar* 
ances that if this secret intention got. wind, they would blame me and 
looseii^the tongue of reproach. But since the luminous mind of majesty 
is a mirror of verities and a world-displaying cnp,^ without ^presentation 
on my part or communication) the king vouchsafed to favour and honour with 
a commission my obscure personality that was unassisted by patronage, and 
* raised me to an exalted rank and to the degree of a very distinguished com- 
mand.* For some days among the learned at their meetings considerable 
jealonsy was excited, and the courtiers bad for a long time banded together 
in enyy against me. It was a strange co- incidence that I should bo about tho 
arsenal in search of a sword, while fate would forco a pen into a mastor 
hand. I was examining the burnish of the lance-hoad while destiny was 
sharpening the point of tho reed in order that the ordiiAnces of tho sove- 
reign might be reverently proclaimed in tho publication of thoso important . 
records. 1 was a prey to conflicting emotions. Sinco I had not the 
capacity for this oflice, and my mind had no inclination to this kind of 
historiography, I was on the point of declaring my incompetence and stand- 
ing aside, withdrawing from so onerous a task. But as I was impressed with 
His Majesty’s knowledge of things that are liidden and with tho obligation 
of responding to his favours by some signal service, I was unablo to doclino 
bis command. The thought then occuired to mo that His Majesty bad 
in view my own application and industry as well as the literary capacity of 
my brethren,* so that the materials which I might with indefatigable assiduity 
collect together, that accomplished and eloquent writer* might harmoni- 
ously set in order and thus bring to completion this stupendous task. In 
a little while under the strenuous support of a will of miraculous ofiicacy, 

1 opened ray eyes to an interior illnmination, and reflected that tlie royal 
command was a magio inspiration to literary efforj^ and a talisman for tho 
illumining of wisdom. With a sincere mind and a lofty determination 
this complex of sorrow and joy set his face to the duty. My chief reliance 
was in this, that by the grace of the divine favow, having diligently 


^ The onp or mirror of Jemshid, m well 
at of Solomon, Oyrus, andof Alexanderf 
whioh mirrored the nnirerse, according 
to Oriental tradition. See p. 880. 

* t He received in 1685, the command 
oif a thomaud hone. In 1682 he was 
promoted to-be oonunandisr of 'two thon-* 
iaad hoife,. an4 ^ 


command of two thoiuand Are hundred 
horse, and Ix^me^one of the grandees 
of the empire. See Vol. I. w|pr, tvili, 
and xxi. ^ 

8 For the flanee of these leiPTcl. t, 
nsiii. 

t His brother Faysf. 
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colldGted thd neceniat^ facts and given material embodiment to tbeir spin, 
tnalized form, the eulogist of the court o| the Caliphate, the erudite scholar 
of the*^Imperial House, the first writer of his age, fee laureate among^ 
accomplished poets, Shaykh Abu’l Fayz-i-Fayzi my elder brother aud 
superior, would graciously supervise it, and under the correction dl that 
master of style, a fresh texture would be hand- woven into a fabric of beauty. 
Scarce half of the first book had been written) when destiny worked 
its spell, and that free spirit in the fulness of its knowledge^ took its last 
journey and afflicted my heart with an exceeding grief. When, by the * 
talisman of the royal sympathies, I was recalled from the desire of 
aimless wandering to the city of service, manifold kindnesses were as a 
balm to the open wound of my soul, and I applied myself zealously to my 
great task. A light dawned on me as to the object of the royal command 
and the aim of its lofty view. I brought my mind to that consideration 
and with a prayer td the Almighty, I set out on the road. On the one hand 
. lay the painful feeling of incompetency and a heart overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion and stress of occupation which no material successes however numer- 
ous could remedy, aud the ulcers of which no profusion of outward 
gratifications could salve, — on the other was the ebb and flow of the sea 
of my heart wherein human efforts were of no avail, nor could the door 
of its secret retirement be closed and the busy world kept out I How 
can I describe the violent conflict of these two unusual states of mind, or 
with what capability express the intercurrency of this strange dual 
operation. The first conjured up in the clear recesses of my mind, a fanci- 
ful play of wave and leap of fountain with swirl of rain and fall of dew ; it 
wove a thousand fictions and suggested frequent supernatural interven- 
tions and seemed to assure him who chose it, of the attainment of the 
truth and the honour of presidency in the state-council of wisdom. From 
the second, a vision of flinty stones, of strewn fragments of brick and 
as of clod-heaps and scatterings of blackened soil appearing from the 
same source of discernment, arose with a warning aspect. Coarseness of 
speech, scurrility, vauntings and vain babble of which the characteristics 
are a moral decadence and Hk desire of associating with the base, time 
after time, in a novel guise earner flaunting by. Accompanying this 
miserable condition and disorder of mind, the stress of helplessness and 
iBolati<m^now and again received a fresh impulse. Althongh it is the way 
of the world seldom to form bonds of attachment, but rather the more con- 
lOChtly-to sever the ties^of friendship, my plain speaking and discernment of 
hypocrisy co-operated with this worldly tendency. Some friends of Baber’s 
housebdid dhd intiniates of long standing withdrew from asaooiation with me. 
W;th the burden of affiurson my shoulders and journeying over inequalities 
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of gl?ottnd and moniig through perilous paths^ how could I in utter loueli- 
nesst r®aoh half way^on the road, or, when arrive at my destination P Bat by 
^the advent to the gardens of blessedness of one or two godly friends who 
in this dearth of manhood were obtained by me, I triamphed over all my 
difficiftties. 

Strangely enough, with all this apparatus that inspired fear and this 
struggle within and without, I did not withold my hand from writing'.iior 
did my resolution flag, nay rather, every moment fresh vigour was aroused 
* in me and this momentous conflict grew stronger and the strife of^tht 
flesh and the spirit increased until tlie light of truth shone forth and my 
diflSculties were solved, the wondrous effects of the holy spirit of Majesty 
were again evidenced in me, and my hoai’t and vision were flooded with 
an extraordinary light. Tho writings of the wise of ancient timei 
to some extent corroborated tlie accuracy of my own course and exculpated 
my sorry conscience with its ignoble tendencies. What tho sages of old 
aflirm is this, that the leader of the caravans of hallowed sovereignty is 
supreme over high and low, and that the pleasant mead of spiritual and 
temporal concerns blooms fair under the beneficent lustre of such unique 
Wonder of the world of wisdom : moreover that the visible ruler who is 
the chosen among thousands of mankind to rodnee to order tho scattered 
elements of social organisation holds sway over all mon, but his power 
extends only to their bodies and finds no access to their souls. The loitii 
ef spiritual dominion, on the other hand, have no authority save over pure 
conscieoces, as the practice of the saints in general and of nil holy men 
illustrates. The ordinary class of professors of learning and the shallow 
sciolists of tho world influence solely tho minds of the vulgar, and tho 
effect of their instruction is to be found only in such waste ground. But 
as the monarch of our time has been appointed sovereign likewise over 
the invisible World, his sacred inspiration has wrought these extraordinary 
effects in me who am rnde of speech, ignoi’ant and helpless, and raised’ 
me from the deeps of ignorance to the heights of knowlcdgo. 

With joyful omens blest, my strain 
Shall celebrate his gloijous rei^n ; 

His prai.se8 shall my pen proclaim, 

And here enshrine Jiis royal name. 

My first eare was to collect by the aid of heaven, all tho transactions of hft 
endtiriiig reign, and 1 used exceptional and unprecedented diligence in onier 
to record the chief eventeof my own time. In many of these occurrences t 
bore a personal share, pud I bad a perfect knowledge of tlie*ttttder*cliiTeliif 
and secret intrigues of State, to say nothing of the ordinary drift of puMio 
53 
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And since the insinnations of mmonr bad prejudiced me and 1 was 
Act sure of mj own memory, I made varipus inquiries of the principal officers 
of Stab and of the grandees and other well-informed dignitaries ; and noJi^> 
content with numerous oral statements, I asked permission to put them 
into writing, and for each event I took the written testimony of moi% than 
twenfy intelligent and cautious persons. The flagrant contradictory state- 
ments of eye-witnesses had reached my ears and amazed me, and my 
difficulties increased. Here was date of an event not far distant— the actors 
in the scenes and transactions actaally present— their directing spirit* 
exalted on the throne of actual experience — and I with my eyes open obser- 
ving these manifold discrepancies. By the blessing of daily-increasing 
favour I determined to remedy this, and set my mind to work out a 
solution. The perplexity disentangled itself and my bewildered state of 
mind began to grow calm. By deep reflection and a careful scrutiny, 
taking up the priifcipal points in which there was general agreement, my 
satisfaction increased, and where the narrators differed from each other 
1 based my presentation of facts on a footing of discriminate investigation 
of exact and cautious statements, and this somewhat set my mind at case. 
Where an event had equal weight of testimony on both sides, or anything 
reached mo opposed to my owu view of the question, I submitted it to His 
Majesty and freed myself from responsibility. By the blessing of the rising 
fortunes of the State and the sublimity of the royal wisdom, together 
with the perfect sincerity of the inquirer and his wakeful destiny, I was 
completely successful and arrived at the summit of my wishes. 

When I had safely traversed these difficult defiles, a work of con- 
siderable magnitude was the result. But since at this formidable stage, 
iii*the arrangement of these events no minute regard to details had taken 
place, and their chronological sequence had not been satisfactorily adjusted, 

I commenced the methodizing of my materials anew, and began to re- 
write the whole, and I took infinite pains especially bestowing much atten- 
tion on the chronology of the Divine Era. And since I had the assistance 
of the highest scientific experts, this task also was with facility completed 
and a separate table 'was dravfii out. When through supernatural illumina- 
tion, the announcemoiit of a new basis of computation entered the ear of intel- 
ligence, that old and tattered garment was cast aside and a robe of honour 
newly woven of grace, ».vas substituted, and by the power of the Being who 
created speech, this great work, with all the difficulties it presented, 

brought to a conclusion, and numerous expressions of satisfaction were 
felicitously evoked. 

AeTthh) world of tribulation is not a home for the wise of heart, the 
mqve so that friends who live for the happiness to come ore covered by the 
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veil of obnoealment and on account of the ingratitude of the incapable, have 
withdrawn their hearts from participation in the false shows of its delusive 
sajyene, I looked upon each of my days as though it were to bo my Iwt, and 
employed myself only in the preparations for ray final journey. In this 8o^ 
rowfuf condition I hastened along ray road, and the labours on the fulfiraont 
of which I had counted were not ordered according to my desire. As by 
the decree of destiny my life was still prolonged, for the fourth lime 
renewed the task and gave it all my solicitude. Although my first efforts 
were now directed to remove all superfluous repetitions, and give continuity 
to the easy flow of my exposition, I perceived tho incomplete ari'angoraent 
of my fresh materials, and the due ordering of this was undertaken. And 
since I was new to the road and stricken with grief and fiiendless, an 
exceeding depression of spirit came upon mo, in that, with ‘all my toil and 
with such excessive care these many lapses had occurred and such f ro(piout 
errors had appeared. Wliat would bo the resuU, amr where would it all 
end? I began a fifth revision and went over tho work from tho beginning.' 
Although all my acknowledged endeavours wore <iirocted to imniorlalize 
these events and to place their issues in duo order, yet as sagacious writers 
consider that verse is as tho savour of salt to prose, I took much pains in the 
introduction of a few stanzas which should bo iu harmonious accord with the 
composition, and many a correction and emendation was made, independent- 
ly of any consideration of the cavils of nuniborless critics. Tho truth is 
that men close their eyes in regard to their own faults and their own 
offspring. However much they may oppose tlio feeling, these defects are 
approved as merits. I wiio have made it a practice to bo critical of self 
and indulgent towards others, could employ no collyrium regarding this 
question, nor devise any remedy for this defect of vision, but on iliis 
five-fold revision a rumour of this new development spread abroad. Some 
of my acquaintances joined in supporting me j othors wore as unanimous 
in an underhand depreciation. 1 formed a resolution, for iiie sixth time, 
to set my mind free of its waverings of suggestions, and to exorcise tho 
most minute and fastidious criticism; but the frequent calls upon me 
made by His Majesty left me no time. ^ 

I was compelled therefore to present him with this fifth revision, and 
was rewarded with a perpetual satisfaction. 

What mine bath ever yielded gem so fhir ? 

What tongue-born treasure can with this compare ? 

Beneath each letter is a world concealdd, 

Each word’s expanse shows worlds on w'orlds revealed# 

Its every, pearl bedecks the earth and sky, 

And if ye see it not--be yours the penalty. 
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It if my hope iliet by tbe Weieiogs <rf a ainoere intention and its own 
merits, the task which was set before^ my grateful heart may be happily 
concliided, and my mind bo disburdened in some measSre from the distress 
of its many anxieties# Within the space of seven years, by the aid of a 
resolute will and a lofty purpose, a compendious survey covering a period 
from Adam down to the sacred person of the prince regnant, has been 
coDoluded, and from the birth of His Imperial Majesty to this day, which 
is the 42nd of the Divine Era,l and according to the lunar computation 1006, 
the ooourrences of dfty-dve years of that nursling of grace have been 
felicitously recorded, and my mind has been lightened in some degree of its 
stupendous burden. 

The princely heart that virtue dowers, 

For him gems bloom instead of flowers, 

And hill and dale his kingdom round 
Shall with their monarches praise resound, 

It is my expectation to write in four volumes* a record of the trans- 
actions of the royal house daring one hundred and twenty years, which are 
four generations, that it may stand as a memorial for those who seek 
knowledge in justice, and with the Institutions of His Majesty as tbe 
oonoluding book, I purposed the completiou of the Akbarnamah in these 
five volumes. By the aid of the Almighty three have been written, and 
many a secret of wisdom has been revealed and a treasure of truth weighed 
in the balance. 

I bear from wisdom’s inmost store 
The royal House this tre^ured lore, 

And pray its justice and its grace 
May ne’er my memory efface. 

And let this loyal^offering be 
Accepted d! its Majesty. 

May Qod His favour grant benign, 

And His acceptance deign with thine, 

And raise its dignity on high 
With thy name's glorious currency, 

That iAfrom thee may win renown 
And link'^my fortunes with the throne. 


i The epodi of the Divine Em wu Fri- i See Vbl. I. Preface. 
day,the{thrfIUh(riI. A.H.968. (mh 
febnury 1656.) 
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SOME ACCOVET6 OF THE AriHOB. 

If destiny in its wondrons workings gives me leisnra and capricions 
fortune, opportunity, the remaining two books sliall Iw satisfactorily ter. 
^minated and form a history of deeds roploto with attraction. It not, 
let others, guided by grace anda propitions fate, set down, year by year, tha 
event^of this enduring i-eign, with a lofty resolution and unwimitting 
indnstry, in right understanding, with a noble purpose and in a spirit of 
freedom, rendering populous tho habitations of Church and State and 
fertilizing the gaidens of gi-aoe and nature with rctiwhing waters. Let 
them not forget this obsonie wanderer in the desert of aberration and in 
their glad work acknowledge their obligations to me who first displayed tho 
continuous succession of this series, and sugi^ested to them tho manner of 
its record. Bub if this bo not approved and they desii'u by recommencing 
on a new method or fashion of language of the day to compile the truuB« 
actions of this never-fading dominion^ 

Be it unto thy peoples* welfare, Lord, 

Beneath tho shadow of King Akbar's sway. 

REGARDING SOME ACCOUNTS OF THE AUTHOR. 

The writer of this important work had it in his mind to draw up ii 
memoir of his venerable ancestoi’s and some particulars of strange inci- 
dents in his own life, and form of them a separate volume which sliould be 
a source of instruction to the intelligent who look afar ; but various occu- 
pations, especially thecompositiou of this work, absorbed his attention to the 
exclusion of all else. At this juncture a secret inspiration pjompted the 
thought that the world would not welcome the detailed journals of personal 
biography in an isolated form, and that it would be more opportune to 
append an account thereof to this work and to intersperse here and there 
some practical and didactic comments. Accepting this happy suggestion, 
I have thrown off this sketch and liberated my soul. 

Since to vaunt of lineage is to traflSc from* empty-handedness with 
the bones of one’s ancestors and to bring tho wares of ignorance to market, 
and is to be foolishly vain of the merits of others while blind to one’s 
own defects, I was unwilling to touch the sjibject or Indulge in such idle 
vapouring. In this demon-haunted 'wilderness, to be linked by any chain 
deters advance and the irrigation of the genealogy of ^tho outer world is of 
no profit to the interior spirit, 

Be not, as fools, alone thy father’s son ; 

Forget thy sire ; choose merit for thine own. 

What though should fire beget a scion as bright^ , 

Smoke cafi be ne’er the progeny of light. 
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In ordinary parlance genealogy signifies seed, iiice, tribe and the 
like, and the term embraces the distincijjions of high and low. Any rational 
man recognises that the one reverts to the other, inasmuch as among intec^ 
mediai-ies in the line of descent some one individual has become distin- 
guished for material wealth or spiritual eminence, and thus becom^ cele- 
brated by name or title or profession or place of birth; whereas the 
vulgar who, though accounting mankind to be the sons of Adam their primi- 
tive father, yet by attending to romantic fictions accept only these assump- 
tions, are evidently^ led astray in this matter by the remoteness of the 
line and do not realize the actuality of that patriarch. Why then should 
any upright and discerning man be deluded by these fables and trusting 
to them, withdraw from the pursuit of truth ? What availed the son of 
Noah his father’s communion with the Almighty, and how did the idolatry 

of his race injure Abraham the friend of God P 

# 

Jdmi ! serve God through love, nor lineage heed. 

For such road knows no son of this or that. 

Nevertheless through the decrees of fate I am linked to worldlings and 
associated with those who give priority to birth above worth. Thus I am 
compelled to alude to it, and to furnish a table for such as them. 

The count of honourable ancestry is a long history. How may I retail 
their holy lives for the unworthy inquisitiveness of the moment? 
Some wore the garb of saints, some were immersed in secular studies, some 
Were clothed in authority,* some engaged in commerce and others led 
lives of solitude and retirement. For a long period the land of Yemen was 
the homo of these high born and virtuous men. Shaykh Mdsa,* my 
fifth ancestor, in his early manhood, withdrew from association with his 
fellows. Abandoning his home he set out on travel, and accompanied only 
by his knowledge and his deeds he traversed the habitable globe with a 
step that profited by what he saw. In the ninth century by the decrees 
of heaven, he settled in quiet retirement at R^l, a pleasant village of 
Sewistan, and married into a family of God-fearing and pious people. 
Although he had come from ihe desert to a civilized town, he did not ex« 
change his retired habits for the occupations of the world. Ever contem<* 
plative on his , pr^ycr-carpet of introspection, he wrestled in proyer with 
himselir ''nd spent his precious days in the ordering of the wayward spirit. 


i The pnnotaaiion it faulty, and the 
•top after should be omitted. 

« The^ text has which I think 
must be an error for The for- 


mer word coupled with dr) kM no 
meaning. 

* Of. Vol I. Biography of Abul Fail* 
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His virtuous sons and grandchildren following his example lived happily, 
and were instructed in the esoteric and exoteric doctrines of philosophy. In 
^he beginning of the'tenth century Shaykh Khijr set out impelled with the 
desire of visiting the saints of India and of seeing Hijiiz and the people 
of his ^wn tribe. Accompanied by a few of his relatives and friends he 
came to India. At the city of Nagor, Mir Sayyid Yahya Bokhari of l/ch, 
who was successor to Makhdum-i-Jahauiyan * and had a largo portion of 
the spirit of sanctity, Shaykh Abdiir Razzak tCadiri of Baghdad (who 
Vas one of the distinguished descendants of that paragon among eminent 
saints, Sayyid Shaykh Yiisuf Sindi who had 

traversed the fields of secular and mystic lore and had ac(|nirod many 
perfections of tho religious life, were engaged in tlio instruction and 
guidance of the people, and multitudes were profiting by their direction. In 
his zeal and affection for these eminent teachers and under the attmetivo 
influence of the soil of this ancient country, that wandering exile tlioro took 


up his abode. 

In the year A. H. 911 (A. D. 1505), Shaykh Mnhiimk (my father) 
came forth from tho realm of conception into visible personality and was 
clothed in tho mantle of existenco. Through a miraculous elHcncy of 
will, at the age of four ho displayed the light of his iutelligcnco and a 
daily-increasing illumination shono from his auspicious conntonnnoe. 
When nine years old he was already oonsidorably woll-infornitsl, and at 
fourteen bad run through tho usual course of tho studies and had by heart 
thetoxt-books of every science. Although the grace of (hid gui.lod the 
caravan of his wakeful fortune and ho bad received alms from tho street 
of many a learned mystic, he principally attended Shaykh Atan through 
whoseinstruction he increased his interior thirst. This Shaykh was of Turk- 
ish extraction and lived to tho age of one hundred and twenty. In the 
reign of Sikandar Lodi he had taken up bis residence in that city and had 
attained to an eminent degree of knowledge undoi-Shaykh SAIir of N.gor 


who had studied in Iran and Turin. , , . . . 

Briefly to resume, Shaykh Khixr returned to Sind, h.s vfholo object 
being to bring some of his relations back irfth h™ 
died on his journey. Meanwhile a rfetero famine had befallen Nagor, and 
an epidemic plague adde<l to tho disaster. Bxcept hi, mo her, all other 
memLof hi, family perished, A rosointion 

uppermost in the enlightened mind of my venerobMalher, and the W 
of Moing the eminent doctor, of overy land and of soliciting them g^ly 
assistant wmi vehement within him; but that qneen of vmtue, bielady 


1 See pages 372*4. 


I t See page 857. 
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teolber, suffered him not, and no thought of disobeying her entered bis 
righteous mind. In this besitanoy qf spirit, he came under Sbaykh 
Faiyyizi of BokhdrA— may God sanctify his soul r — and tis agitation of mind^ 
increased. In his early days of study the peerless eyes of that discerning 
sage had fallen upon a certain servant of God with whom it Was hS daily 
fortune to receive interior enlightenment and (guidance to) eternal salvation. 
He solicited his direction in the choice of a settled course of life. He re- 
ceived the following answer: “About this time a certain person will 
become an acknowledged master of instruction and will be established as a* 
guide to those who seek knowledge ; his name is U’baydu’llah and his 
distinguishing epithet Khwdjah-i-Ahrdry^ (master of the free of spirit): 
attend his lectures and follow the course he points out.” The Khwajah 
at that time was footsore from his long investigations and assiduously 
sought the groat theriac of truth. In due time he attained this eminent 
rank and Fayyizi learnt from him how to seek God, His seclusion was direct- 
ed to be in absolute obscurity and his (spiritual) office was determined with- 
out formal delegation. Wherever the Ethwdjah in his allusions refers to “ the 
dervish,” he means this wonder of the world (Fayyazi).* For forty years 
he resided in Turkistan, and in deserts and mountains enjoyed the ecstasy 
of solitude. He had attained the age of one hundred and twenty years 
and the fire of his soul was burning with undiminished intensity. One 
night my father, in the city of my birth, was discussing the subject of 
religion with some godly end pious persons and many edifying matters 
had been brought forward, when suddenly- the sound of a sigh was heard 
and a flash of heavenly light shone However much they attempted to 
account for this, they could find nothing. The next day after much iuves- 
tigatiou and a diligent search, it was discovered that this mystic peraonage 
was in retirement in a potter's house. My father now for a space 
Deposed in the light of his diieotion and his own distracted mind ceased to 
wemdier. For four months consecutively he enjoyed this happiness and 
was daily tested by the alchemy of his glance. Within a short period, 
the time of the Shaykh’s departure to heaven drew nigh, and with his mind 
dlled with divine truths, he ^ve forth his counsels of guidance for those 
who were seeking revelation, and in ecstasy of spirit and with a serene 
mind he passed an^^ay. 

this time that pattern of pure womanhood who had given my 
father h» earliest instruction, departed this fleeting life. The affair of 

^ flee Yol. 1. Biog: p. ii. L it is with great diffloolty I have been 

t ThL piCMsage is so obeoare from the able tu disentangle and determine wbat 
oonfnaion and omiaeion of pronouns that 1 conoaive ia its some. 
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tf aldeOi^ oaasod aa interregaum ; my venerable fatlier withdrew towards the 
aeaooast with a view to greater seclusion. His sole purpose was to travel 
%over the country anfi to derive some profit from intercourse with'farioue 
classes of men. At Ahmad&bid he fell in with distiuguished doctors and 
lurthel improved his knowledge, and received a high diploma for 
every important branch of learning. Ho acquired a various acquain* 
tance with the doctrines of Malik, of Sh^fi^i, of Abd Ijanifah, of ^anbal, and 
of the Imamiydh* school, both in the principles of law and the law itself, 
*and by strennons application acquired the dignity of a mujtahid. Although 
traditionally fram his ancestors he belonged to tho theological school of 
Abd ^anifah yet he had always adorned his conduct with discretion, and 
avoiding a servile following of opinion, submitted only to demonstration and 
took upon himself the things which tho fiesh resisted. Thus by his greatness 
of soul and fortunate destiny he passed from the knowledge of tho visihlo to 
the understanding of the invisible, ami the ploasure-groifnd of tho material 
world led the way to the kingdom of truth. Ho luvd road Ireatises on 
Sufism and transcendental theology, and had perused many works on con- 
templation and worship, especially the verities of Shaykh*b*Ambi,of Shaykh- 
b-Faridb and of Shaykh ^adru’ddin of Iconium. Many doctors of physios 
and ontology honoured him-with their countenance, and many successes at- 
tended him and uncommon precepts of direction added to his fame. Among 
tho chief divine graces vouchsafed to him was that ho Oeoaino a dis* 
oiple of the Khatib Abu’l Fa?l Kazarun.® This personage from his appre. 
ciation of merit and knowledge of men, adopted him as a son and de- 
ligently instructed him in various knowledge, and made him commit to 
memory the subtleties of the Shifa,* the Islidrdt, tho Tazkirah and Ptolemy's 


I See Biog. Yol. I. ii Bloohmann re- 
fers to ithis as “ the Haldeo distnrban- 
oes " without further comment. I think 
he misapprehends the sense. Abnl 
Fail mnst refer to the affair subsequent 
to the final defeat of HumAyin by ShAr 
Shih, near Kananj, in A. 11.947 (A. D. ^ 

1540). Humlydn fled to Sind, and failing 

in his attempts there marched by way 
of Jesalmdr to NAgor and Ajm^r then 
ruled by ^aldeo the most powerful of 
ISlnda BAjahs. This prince determin- 
ed to seise him and make him^over to 
ShArShih. Warned in time HnmAyAn 
Bed at midnight to Amarkot. Thehorron 
of that fl4fkt are described by Ferishto 

U 


and copied by Klphinstone At Asaar- 
kot in 1542, Akbar was born. BbAr 
SbAh beoaiqe now ruler of India till his 
death in 1545. 

t i t., Shish. 

A KAzarAn is in Persia, ibotwoen tba 
seacoast and ShirAs, willed, according 
’ to YAkfit, the Persian Damicita, froai 
its manufactare of linen cloths. From 
Damietta, as* is w8ll-lnown,^the Sint 
called dimity, Ukes iU name. 

* The ShifipnA Ithdrah are twy worl^ 
of Massyn b-Abdu’llah} the former oik 
logic according to UtAJl Kballfab, twA 
Ibn i Kludliikia itaMi lU nb).^ 1. W 
phUowpbr (^), • tani witeMM^jh 
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Alaiagest. Thus the garden of learning was refreshed with irrigation 
and the penetration of his vision was farther increased.^ That learned man 
at the instance of the princes of Gujarat, had come from Shiraz to the « 
country, and the groves of wisdom received a renewal of bloom. He bad 
acquired learning under divers theologians of the time, but in thS great 
branch of mystical contemplation he was the disciple of Maulao4 Jala- 
la*ddin Dawwani.i That learned doctor had first received the leading 
principles of science from his own father, and subsequently, in Shiraz had 
attended as a pupil the lectures of Mauland Muhyi’ddin Ashkhdr^ or 
the Weeper, and Khwdjah Hasan Shih Bakkal, these two theologians 
being among the principal pupils of Sayyid Sharif Jurjdni. He for a 
time also frequented the school of Maulana Humamn*ddin Gulbdri who 
was proficient in drawing horoscopes and there lit the lamp of erudition, 
and through good fortuuo thus acquired a wonderful extent of know- 
ledge. He had also mado a thorough study of philosophical works the 
principles of which he explained with much elegance, as his treatises 
on that subject evidence and oommendably illustrate. In the same city 
of grace, my venerable father had the good fortune to attend upon Shaykh 
U’raar of Tattah, who was one of the greatest saints of the time, and that 
night-illumining jewel possessing the power of an exquisite discern- 
ment, inspired him transoendentally with elevation of soul and sublime 
knowledge. He also fell in with many doctors of the Shattari, Tayfdrf, 
Ohishti and Suhrawardi orders, and profited by their instruction. In the 
city likewise, he made the acquaintance of Shaykh Yusuf, who was one of 
the most ecstatic and inspired of mystics, and through him was filled with 
new wisdom. He was ever absorbed in the ocean of the divine presence, 
and omitted no minute particular of ceremonial worship. From the holy 
infiuenoe by which he was surrounded, his desire was to erase altogether 
from the expanse of his mind the impressions of knowledge, and with- 


in application among Orientals to in- 
olade medicine, and maj signify science 
in general. The Ishdral'fla i’im \l Man^ 
(indiciom ad scientiam logicm), is 
on the same snbject and by the same 
author commonly kaown as Ibn Sint 
or Avioe^a, who died in 1036. Nafir- 
n*ddin Commentary on it is still 

extant.' Avicenna’s great work the 
*Oanoii of Medicine,’ is well-known, 
and ho is she reputed author of the 
division of anbstanoea from their bhe- 


mioal relations into salts and earth, 
inflammables and metals, which, accord- 
ing to Murray’s Chemist, has been the 
basis of chemical classification to the 
present time. There are many works 
nnder the title of Taskirah. Tho re- 
ferenoe is probably to the great work 
of the grammarian Ab6 Ah ^^san-b- 
Abmad ^l-Fiurisi, who died in A. H. 989 
or 1681 A. D. 

1 DawwAn is a district in Persia cele- 
brated for its 'excellent wine. FAfAf. 
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drawing entirely from the conventional obligations of interconrse, become 
absorbed in the contemplation of th^ divine perfections. But that reader of 
^the secrets of the heart’s recesses discovering his intention dissuaded him 
therefrom, and he courteously communicated to Inm tliat a sliip was about 
to sail,^and that he should visit Agra, and if his difficulties were not there 
overcome, ho should proceed to Lin and Tiirdn, and wherever the spirit 
led him or a call directed him, thither should ho go and occupy himself 
with secular teaching. 

* Conformably to this direction in the first of the (Persian) month of 
the TJrdibihisht ( April), in the Jalali year^ 4(55, corresponding to Saturday, 
the 6th of Muharram 950 A, H. (A. D. lOth April 1543), ho happily 
alighted in that prosperous seat of empire which may God guard from all 
adversity ! In that delightful residence he happened to becomu aeipininted 
with Shaykh Ahiu’ddin Majzub or the ecstatic, who could read the tablets 
of the heart and the secrets of the tomb. This saint, in ono of his returns to 
consciousness from an eostatic trance, informed him that it was God's will 
that he should remain in that city ami abandon further wanderings, and ho 
announced to him good tidings and comforted his roving spirit. Ho took up 
his residence on the banks of the Jumna, in tho vicinity of Mir Uafii’u’ddin 
Safawi of Tj.* Ho hero mairied into a ^[uraysh family distinguished 
for wisdom and virtue, and lived on terms of intimacy with its head, tho 
chief of tho quarter; and this upright personage, looking upon tho arrival 
of that nursling of wisdom as a rare distinction, received him with 
warmth of affection and cordiality. Since ho was a man of much wealth, 
ho wished my father to share his mode of life ; but by tho gnidanco of for- 
tune and grace, he did not consent, and preferring tho threshold of reliance 
and an independent mind, he pursued a life of interior recollection coinhinod 
with worldly pursuits. The Mir wns ono of tho Hasan i and llusayni 
Sayyids. Some account of his ancestors is given in tho works of Shaykh 


1 SeeYoI.II. pp. 28-29. 

• Bloohmannhafl**Ioju (ShWc),"bat 
TAk^t gives no such name. The text , 
has distinctly and YAkut locates fj 

the final ^(mma being the Arabic 

nominative case-ending is not pronounced 
in Persian) at the extremity of Persia 
in the district of 

DArAhjird, and states that the Persians 
prenoonce it “ Bek,” He Moes not define 


the limits of the district or its position* 
One lUsrAbjird ko places in the district 
^ of I?fal*br adjacent therefore to ShirAs, 
another in NishapAr whioh is more com- 
formablo to the stated remoteness of fj, 
but Abul FazI intends tho foA>.tr, os be. 
gboirs lower down. The present rutoe 
of DirAbjird ffirmed the ancieolTeitedel 
of Pasargadae which ooatiioed the tomb 
of Cyras. 
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AUhongh thoir birth|>lade was original^ tlt^ village of Fjof 
thir^ jet for a long time past they preferred to live at and some 
members of the family have been continually settled in both places whored 
they have been the givers and recipients of benefit. Although he had studied 
philosophy and theology under the direction of his own parents, h/never. 
theless, as a pupil of MauUni JaUlu'ddin Dawwiini, reached a higher dis- 
tinction therein. In Arabia he studied the yarioas branches of traditional 
lore under Shaykh Sakh&wi of Cairo in Egypt, who was a disciple of 
Shaykh Ibn-i-^ajr al-AslcHUni,^ and when he died in A. H. 954 (A. D. 
1547), my father retired to his own seclusion. He continued his efforts 
in the regeneration of his soul while attending to the perfect propriety 
6! his exterior condact, and was assiduous in his worship of God. He 
employed himself in teaching various sciences and made the expounding 
of the opinions of the ancients an occasion for withholding his own, and 
gave no tongae — that fatal member — to the expression of desire. Some few 
prudent and virtuous persons of whose sincerity he was assured, he 
admitted to his society and appreciated their merits, but from the rest 
he held himself excused and avoided association with them. In a short 
time his house became the resort of the learned where high and low were 
honourably received. . Among gatherings of friends, there were also con- 
claves of the envious, but these did not depress him, nor those elate. 
8her Kliin, Saltm Kh4n and other grandees proposed for him a stipend 
from the State revenues and to settle on him a suitable freehold, but as 
be possessed a high spiiit and lofty views he declined and thus raised hit 
owu reputation. 

As he was gifted with an innate aptitude for the direction of men, and 
held a divine commission for the enunciation of truth, while at the same 
time he had the concurrence of the saints of his time apd the affection of 
his well-wishers daily increased, he undertook the guidance of those who 
frequented his lectures and sought enlightenment, and he denounced all evil 
habits. Self-interested worldlings took pffence and entertained unseemly 
intenHons. As he had no desire to oppose any liostile discussion and 
allowed no thought ‘bf aoriifipny or servility to enter his mind, be did 
not the less continue to speak^ the truth boldly and to reprove evil doers, 
and did not attempt to win over quarrelsome seceders. And this ocoa- 
ijioiied Jib^t the Almighty miraculously blessed him with trae irieAdi 
and spiritually-minded sons. Although he employed bis hours in teaching. 


i ibikAbn’Min AbuM Fail Ahm«d-b. 
AU-b 9iijr al AskaUni. the weU-known 
Mibvr of the Ifibahfl tamyit ^ 


bah (recta instftntio de distinctldne 
Ihter eocioS 'propbetv}. He died la 
A.H.B6a(A.D. 1448). 
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l^bilosopfayf tbe time of the Algji^Ds^ he lectured little oa theo- 

logy. VThea the lofty cresoent-beaiing standards of Hum/iyda shed a neir 
aspleudour over Hindiistan, some students from Trdn and Tdrdn attended 
(he Bcdiool of that knower of the mysteries of the spirit and of the world,' 
and hii^leotures grew in repute, and the field of the thirsty in the drought* 
year of discernment orerflowed with water, while timid travellers encamped 
in the pleasure-ground of repose. Affairs had now scarcely got into train 
when the evil-eye fell on them, and Hemd* now rose in the ascendants 
*The well-disposed withdrew into obscurity and retired in disappointment, 
My venerable father with a stout heart, continued firm in his own sooluBion, 
and by the favour of God, Hemfi sent messongors with expressions of 
apology, and through the interposition of a man of my father’s excellent 
character many were released from the oppression of anxiety and entered 
the meads of joy. 

In the beginning of^he year of the accession of His ilajesty to the 
Imperial throne, as though wild rue* were set on fire upon the State with 
the view of arresting the evil-eye, a great famine occun'cd, which raised 
the dust of dispersion. The capital was devastated and nothing remained 
but a few houses. In addition to this and other immeasurable disasters, » 
plague became epidemical. This calamity and destruction of life extended 


1 Sher KWn was the son of Ibrilhim 
Khin, a native of Afghanistan who 
Claimed descent from the Ghorian dj. 
nasty. 

% Hemd was a shop-keeper whom 
Salim Sh4h had made Saperiotondont 
of the markets, and who was raised by 
Hnhammad Shto ^ *»*»*'®*^ 

honours and entrusted with the whole 
administration. Ho certainly proved his 
great capacity, for he suppressed the 
revolt of Blkandar Sfir in the Punjab, 
ernshed Mahammad Sdr in Bengali 
captured Agra from the lingual troops, ^ 
and defeated Akbar's general Tardi 
BSg at Delhi. Ha was, however, eventu- 
ally beaten at Panipat by Bayrim Kh4a» 
on tbo 6th November 1666, after a des- 
perate battle in which he fought with 
the greatest bravery. He had been shot 
iu tbe sye by an arrow in bis howdah, 

and tbea^ in great agony^ be drew tbe 

atrow wHh tbe eye-ball oat of its socket 


and wrapt it in bis handkerchief, and 
continned the ilgbt to enooumge biS 
troops, lie was taken prisoner and 
carried before Akbar. BayrAm reoom- 
iDonded the king to slay him with bis 
own hand and fnlfll a meritorioni act. 
Akbar lightly touched him with his sahr# 
and became entitled to the hooonrs of 
a Ghfn— a slayer of infidels. Tbe deed 
itself bo saf^ered Bayrim to eseente, who 
decapitated Hem 6 at a single blow. Sala- 
din, a true Obdsi, would have spared so 
galiat^ a foe. ^ * 

• It is popularly supposed that a fnmb 
* gation with wild roe and its seeds 
which are set alight, ^arrest the malig- 
nant effocta Of the evil-eye.^ The term. 
Died is ”tbe eye of perfection.” Tbs 
praise of any, object in tbe pigiSssfaNi 
of an Oriental is regarded as oniaotts hf 
him and as bringing a with il» 

for all perfect tUogsdeslias ifl«r mtit' 
lug tbeir lenitb. 
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tlildtigboat most of the oities of Hindasian. Still that enlightened sage 
hift i^nd the d^t of tepiditjr settled not in the 

serene Vhamber of his mind. The writer of this wor^ was then five years # 
old)^ And the lamioary of discernment so blazed before the arch of hig 
vision that its expression cannot enter the monld of language, lior, if 
expressed, would it find access to the narrow hearing of mankind. He 
has a perfect recollection of this event, and the evidence of eye-witnesses 
confirms his testimony. The distress of the times ruined many families and 
multitudes died. In that habitation* about 70 people, in all, male and female, * 
high and low, may have survived. Contemporaries marvelled at the easy 
circumstances and general cheerfulness of the dervishes and atti ibuted 
it to magic and incantation. Sometimes a ser of grain would be obtained, 
which was set to boil in earthenware vessels, and the warm water distri- 
buted amongst these people. Most strange of all was that there occurred 
no diflBculty of pifevision in my father’s house, und except the worship of 
God no other thought disturbed his mind, and save an examination of his 
own conscience and a perusal of the travels of the spirit no other occupation 
employed him, until the mercy of God was vouchsafed unto all and a 
universal affluence lit the countenance of joy. The royal standards shone 
again with splendour and by a daily increasing justice filled the world with 
a new radiance. The palace of wisdom grew in amplitude and the wares 
of knowledge rose to a high price. Science in its many branches and 
learning of every kind were now diffused. New elucidations, high and lofty 
views and important discoveries wore published abroad and all classes of 
men received countless benefits from the treasury of intellect. The quiet 
retirement of that discerning nature became the resort of the learned of 
the universe, and the highest topics were matters of discussion. But the 
envy that had been chilled * now warmed to life, and the malevolence of 
* the wicked increased. My father steadily followed his own course dis- 


I He was bom at Agra on the 6th 
Mobarram 956 (14 January 165]}. 

* I preinme this means the quarter 
In which his family resided. There is no* 
mention of these distresses in Ferishta. 
Abnl Fail makeb a brief allnsion to 
it in the/Akbarn4mah. He says that 
there was great scarcity ^thronghont 
Bindnstan, and especially in Delhi where 
the fnmine was extreme, and althongh 
money ^migfit be obtained, food-grain 
Wpp not to be had s men were driven 


to feed on human flesh, and parties were 
formed to carry off any solitary person 
in order to eat him. Text, Vol. II. 85, 
Similar stories are told of the great 
famine in Egypt in A. H. 696 (A. D. 
1199) in the Caliphate of Nlfirlt dfn 
illAh. See Suydtrs History of the Caliphs- 
Trsnsl. Jarrett, p. 480. In Abd^nlLatifs 
History of Egypt, the fact is recorded 
of parties of men oaptnring solitary^ in- 
dividuals to klU end eat them. 
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rogardittg the Iwhion of the times and sitting at the gate of independence 
pnrsued not the road of presca'ibed 9on?entionality. Men of little inflnenoo 
^and envious, losing patience followed the path of detraction. Mosttff them 
accused him of attachment to the Mahdawi doctrines,^ and uttered the most 
ahsurdTfiotions. They stirred up the simple and ignorant, and did their 
best to produce keen annoyance by their evil intrigues. The chief instru- 
ment in their hands was the affair of Shaykh AUi. 

There is a sect in India who regard Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaun- 
pdr as the predicted Mahdi and go to extreme lengths in this assertion, and 
forgetting the other demonstrations* of this mission besides doctrine, works, 
and blameless moral conduct, adopt this movement. In tho reign of 
Salim KhAn, a youth called Shaykh Alai, irreproachable in his character 
and conduct, fell into this whirlpool, and came into that auspicious city 
(of Agra),* originally for the purpose of seeing my venerable father with a 
view to a life of seclusion and retirement. Certain seditfous men who sought 
but a pretext, were loud in their frivolous accusations and gave occasion to 
scandal. The learned of the day who are ignorant ])retcndei*8 and sell 
poisonous herbs under show of antidotes, rose up in malice against him and 
conspired to put him to death, and even obtained judicial decrees. My 
father did not concur with them and found neither reason nor tradition 
on their side. They sought to bring the dispute before tho Rinpoi'or of 
Hindustan, and strove for their own undoing. Tho king assembled 
a council of the learned of the time, and great efforts were made to obtain 
a legal sentence. My venerable father was also summoned Ui attemd. 
When his opinion was asked, he gave it against tho ci-afty pretenders who 
sought but their own advancement. From that day, they maliciously 


1 See Vol. I. Biog. iii, iv. ff. for tho 
Mahdawi movement and the history of 
Shaykh i^Ui. 

A Amongst these are that he must be of 
the ivibejpf the ^uraysh and of tho 
family of pS^ma. His countenance will 
be open and his nose aquiline, and he ^ 
will 611 the earth with equity and justice 
at it has been 6Iled with tyranny and | 
oppression. A rival, also of the ^nraysh, 
will be ndsed up to oppose him, who 
will levy war against him and obtain 
aid of his unolos of the tribe of Kalb. 
Baring the rpign of the Mahdi, heaven 
Md evth will be pleawjA with him and 
there aball be abnndant rains, the 


earth will give forth her fruits and men s 
lives will pass pleasantly, and he will 
continue tho earth seven, eight or 
nine years, and dying, will be prayed 
over by tho Muslims. Other tokens liave 
been grediotocb^nch as thy block ensigns 
oomfeg from tho direction of KhorAiAn | 
but these were additions made in the in- 
terest of tho Abbotidos and for the glory 
of that house. See also ]^ocbmann*S 
extract from the Bansat n'l Aimmah, 
Vol I. Biog. iii. • 

S He drst promulgated his own preiAil “ 
tions to tbe ofice of Mah^ at^Hi4iia]i» 
S. W.ofAgra. Bloohmann, thitf t« 
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{lll|mi«d td him an attaohment to oansO) and on bo trifling 4k point as to 
whether tbe mission of the Mabdi is a tradition of authority or otherwise,^ 
out of %heer malignity, they proceeded to such lengths that he was ruined.# 
Some evil-minded men reviled him for the Shiah tendencies which they 
presnmed he held, not understanding that knowledge is one thifg and 
profession is another. 

At this very time they also made a suspect of one of the Sayyids of Trills 
who was among the choicest souls of the age, whose character and conduct 
were alike virtuous and his precepts harmonized with his actions ; but by the* 
royal favour their arm was shortened from reaching him. One day in the 
royal presence, they represented that no religious authority should be 
accorded to the Mir, and that since his views were repudiated, it would be 
inconsistent to recognize his leadership in religions functions. They adduced 
some cases in point from ancient Hanaf i treatises in support of their conten- 
tion that the teaching of I*rak dignitaries (ashrdf)^ ought not to be accepted. 
Tbe prospects of the Mir were gloomy. As he was on terms of fraternal 
religious intimacy with my father, he laid tbe whole truth before him, 
and my father comforted him with judicious counsel and encouraged him to 
confront more boldly the suggestions of the wicked, and in refutation of 
the traditionary authority that had been cited against him, he stated that 
they had not understood its drift. What had been brought forward from 
the ^anafi works referred not to Persian bnt to Arabian Fidk, and many 
' passages he quoted in confirmation thereof ; and further that they had not 
distinguished between dignitaries icar* i(oxiy {ashraf iashrdf) and the nobles 
<(a»&rd/), for the degrees of royal rewards and punishments are assigned 
distributively to four classes. The fint is the pre eminent (ashraf i ashdf)^ 
such as doctors, divines, Sayyids, and holy men. The gecond is termed 
4 uhrdf^ the noble, that is the officials and land proprietors and the like. The 
ihird is styled atosdf, or the intermediate, which is understood as comprising 

industrial and commercial professions- The fourth comprises the infe^ 
rior orders who do not rise to the preceding degree, such as the mob and the 
low rabble. Each of these orders is subject to a separate code of sanctions 
regulating the aoknoVledgmdqt of honourable soryice and the penalties of 
misoonduot. And, indeed, if every evil-doer was to receive the same punish- 


1 I tooef t tbe vsritnt reading in the 
^ote. By is signified traditions 

related only on one antbority, in oontra- 
distii^on to traditions snp- 
fcried 'bF ^veral oontempoiary and 
eemninl aatiatora. 


• This waa probably Miyln 4bda’llah» 
a Niydii Afghan and a diaoiple of Ifir 
Sayyid Mnbammad of Jaonpdr. See 
Tol I. Biog. y. 
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ment, this «rould be a doviaiioo from justice Tl.e \C 
hj this assurance and nmch rejpiced. and iu order 
* expose the ignorau* of his tradu'cers, ho submild th “ ‘ 

Shsykh for the royal consideration. Those wickod ^ ‘>*9 

machuwtions were confounded. When thev rl' T? 
confusion, they were inflamed witr;:,!^ IZV: '’‘®" 

ance such as this were divulued and enn* -k nstances of assist. 

p™.. b..Q.ar.r::“srrr:r”'‘''‘ 

•creed that may not in some one particular L ■ ‘ ‘ 

that is entirely false, and therefore, that if anrore™lZ‘irto''ir"'‘ 

...Hhu™. „tb. .-.ir 

p~pl. n» k. iy „„„ 

abandoned and they reverted to the accusation of bis Sl.isb .ondencies. 
but by the protection of God the det..actor was covoi^d with sham,, his 
JU amy exposed and ho was overwhelmed with confusion : iioverlhrleso 
.n his recusancy and blindness lie took no admonition and continued to seek 
his occasion, confirmed in liis malice, until the wondrous ways of destiny 
and the caprice of fortune wore manifested, and a vast dispersion came as 
an exemplary warning. 

In tlie fourteenth year of II is Majesty’s reign, corresponding to A . If . 077 
(A. D. 1569-70), my father came forth from his retirement, ami great Ironhles 
presented themselves, of which I shall briefly make mention ns a liortafory 
instruction. Although the liornct’s-ncst of envy was still in coininolion, 
and the viper’s hole olive with the hrooil, the night-lamp of friendship 
^im and even the good intent on molestation had closed tlio door of 
estrangement, as has been already alluded to, at tin’s (imo I say, whou 
learning was regarded with honour and the distinguishcfl of the day 
were his disciples and the numbers at his lectures were in full attendance 
and my father, according to his custom, denounced ajl evil habits and cxhoi-tcd 
Ins friends and well-wishers to avoid them, the learned doctors and divines 
of the time who regarded his beauliful soul as a mirror to their own 
defects, maliciously conspired to restore tlieir posilion.# Labourirfg under the 
convulsions of their tortuous purpose^ tjiey re*prcsent(‘d to themselves that if 
they could but adduce some particular instance to convince His Majesty who 
loved justice, it would signally re-establish their foriper titles to esteem and 
result in a condition disastrous (to my father). Oppressed by^rief and 
vexation, they continued their intrigues and boldjy advaned in ^course 
of detraction and by their sophistries and crafty insinuations they led 
astray many of the Courtiers with their show of affected rog«t«. ^ Some 
amongst the evil-disposed they roused by an appeal to their bigotry. 

55 
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Although for a considerable period this unseemly conduct had continu- 
ed, yet by the aid of virtuous and tiyithful individuals, the conspiracies 
6f the^ wicked had always been defeated. At this juncture, however^ 
this honest and trusty band were remote, and the chief of these intriguers 
at court set himself to gratify his malice. These shameless wtetches 
and unclean spirits of evil found their opportunity. My venerable father 
had gone to the house of a servant of God and I had the happiness of 
accompanying him. That overweening braggart with his affected haughti- 
ness* was also present at the visit and began his crafty discourse. The* 
conceit of learning and exuberant youth possessed me. I had never before 
Set foot outside of college to bo present at any public functions, but his va;n 
words drove me to open my lips and I spoke so much to the point that he 
was ashamed and the spectators were amazed. From that day, he 
Vowed to avenge his being convicted of ignorance, and emboldened those 
who had lost heaVt. My venerable father was unconscious of their 
designs and I in my pride of knowledge, gave no heed. At first those 
worldlings without religion, like crafty schemers, convened assemblies 
ostensibly in the interests of truth and religion, and by •persecuting 
assaults on those who sought but quiet, many were hunted to death. 
Whenever a monarch, well meaning and with every good intention, leaves 
the direction of religion, education and justice entirely to a body who are 
outwardly respectable, and himself assumes in their regard the mantle 
of indifference, the influence of the truthful and righteous wanes and the 
crooked-moving white-ants of learning and the courtiers unite in intrigue 
against these few and bigotry has full sway. And it comes to pass 
that families are subverted and reputations totally ruined. At such a time 
when these wretches had gained credit for virtue, like a bride that is 
falsely passed off for a virgin and proves a harlot, and when graceless world- 
lings were triumphant, and the sordid and blind of heart were united iu 
purpose, sympathetic friends remote, the honest of speech secluded, and 
the gatherings of contention of the profane frequent, these oonspira- 
oies were hatched and compacts of persecution made, One of the double- 
faced and fickle, a fallen angel of malevolent cunning who had insidiously 
crept into the lecture-rooms of my venerable father under a show of 
sincerity and was in collusion and understanding with that body, was 
found apd despatched at mid-night inspired with impious deceits and 


i This must refer to' Makhd6ml qT 
Knlk, whose bold opposition to Akbar’s 
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spells to infatuate. That clever imposter at dead of night with a tremb. 
ling heart and tearful eyes, a pallid colour and dejected countenance, 
hastened to my eldel* brother’s chamber and his evil spells dislurkd that 
simple soul and seduced one ignorant of guile and deceit. The purport 
of hisainformation was this: “The principal men of the day have been 
for a long time hostile, and the faithless and ungrateful without shame. 
They have now found this opportunity and moan persecution. Many of 
these turbaned divines are witnesses and having appointed a prosecutor, have 
• incited him to procure an investigation on colourable pretexts into their 
slanders. Every one knows the influence these mon have at court aud 
bow many eminent men for their own aggrandizement they have had put 
out of their way, and what liigh-iiaiuled porsecutiona tli(‘y liavu oufoi'cod. 
I have a friend in their secret counsels. Even now at ?ni.lnight ho in- 
formed me of this, and I have in trepidation comn to you lest when day 
breaks it may be too lato to mend mattors. Now my ndvico is that they 
should convey the Sluiykh to som • concealment witlioul any one’s know- 
ledge and let him for a few days live retired until his frionds can 
assemble and he can represent his case fully to llis Majesty,’’ That 
good BouP took alarm aud with much agitation- went to the Shaykh’s 
chamber and informed him of the case. Ho answered : “ Though my 
enemies may be powerful, the Almighty is vigilant and a just monarch 
now rules the world If a handful of godless unprincipled men are 
unrighteously fllled with envy, the ohligatiou of pledges is still binding 
and the door of investigation is not closed. Moreover, if the decrees of 
God for ray injury have not been issued, though all are unit<Hl against 
me they can avail nothing and can do no evil nor inflict harm upon mo ; 
but if the will of the Creator be this, I will cheerfully and gladly 
give my life and withdraw from the possession of this fleeting existence.’’ 
As my brother was scarce master of himself and afflicted witli grief, 
mistaking truth for self-deception as ho had mistaken a false pretext for 
condolence he drew his dagger and said, “ Pj actical business is one thing and 
religious mysticism is another; if you do not go I will at once kill myself; 
for the rest, look you to it. I shall not await here tko day of ruin.” The 
paternal bond and fstherly affecticn. induced compliance with his wish. 
At the command of that serene sage I was also aw'oke. 

Under compulsion, then, in the darkness of that D*glff, three persooi 
set out, having no appointed guide and unequal to the fatigues of travel 
Ify venerable sire, reflecting on the accidents of fortune, maintainedwilenee, 
vrtiile between myself and my brother than whom one more inexpert at 
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the time in political dealings or worldly business one could not imagine, 
a conversation continued and we spoke of our place of retreat. Whomso- 
ever h^mentioned 1 objected to and whom I named he^disapproved. 

With outstretched arm against me comes the foe ; 

No trusty friend averts the tlireatened blow. 

Throughout the world man and his works I see, 

But not a trace bespeaks humanity. 

Driven to extremity, after a thousand difficulties we arrived at the* 
house of a person regarding whose fidelity my brother was assured and 
of whom I, fasting in the morn of existence and of little account in the 
market of this elemental frame, had not the least suspicion. At the sight 
of his peaceful and dignified visitors, the man was surprised and regretted 
our coming and was in hesitancy how to act. At last he found a place for 
our lodging. Wheh we entered the house it was more forbidding than 
his own heart. A strange scene took place and an exceeding sorrow 
filled our minds. My elder brother hung round me saying, “ Notwithstand- 
ing my greater experience, I have been mistaken, and thou with little 
knowledge of men hash judged aright. Now what is to be done and what 
is the course proposed, and where may we take refuge? ” I replied, “ Noth- 
ing has as yet happened ; let us return to our own home and let me be the 
spokesman, and perhaps the badges of office of these worldlings will 
be removed and the trouble that threatens be overcome.” My father 
applauded and approved the counsel, but my brother would not consent 
and said, “ Thou hast no knowledge of this business nor perceive the 
fraud and diabolical malignity of these men. Let us leave this place and 
discuss as we go along.” Although I had not traversed the desert of 
experience nor tho good and evil ways of men, a divine inspiration suggested 
a person to my mind and I said, “ It has occurred to me that if things go 
fairly well, such a one wjll help, but in a time of serious trouble it will be 
difficult for him to join us.” As time was pressing and our minds in per- 
plexity we set out in his direction. Footsore we proceeded through ways 
clogged with mud anvl refleeW on the vicissitudes of fortune. Loosing 
hold of the strong handle of reliance in God, trudging onwards dis- 
spirited and thinking the world in pursuit, we advanced each step with dif- 
ficulty, breathing with effort, oppressed with exceeding sorrow and believing 
the day of the I'esurrection of the wicked at hand. 

At dawn we reached his house. At the news he met us with 
cordiality and found us a suitable lodging and onr many cares were some- 
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what abated. In this reti'eat after two days, wo learnt that these onvitjus 
agitators had lifted the veil of shame and openly divtilf^od the intentions 
I of their foul minds 4nd like crafty intriguei’s on the moriiing of that night 
they represented their case to His Majesty and perplexed his august mind. 
An oidfer was issued from the imperial palace that affairs of state should 
not be transacted without oonsultatioii with them, that this was a (piestiou 
of faith and religion the issue of which lay entirely in their hands, that the 
fugitives should be summoned before the judicial tribunal and whatovor 
*tho illustrious law decided and the heads of the gt>vt*rnmeiit determined 
should be carried out. The royal pursuivants were set on atui despatched 
in search, and when 'they learnt what had happened they made every 
effort at discovery. 'Some evil-doers, plotters of villainy, accotnpanied 
them and not finding us in our dwelling and believitig a vain report, 
they suri’ounded the house and finding my brother Ahu’l Khayr in the 
house they took him to the court and I’eported ourflii^^it with a Iiuudi-ed 
embellishments, and made it an occasion of shameless accusnlions. Uy 
an extraordinary favour of heaven His sagacious Majesty was ap|»riHed 
of this gathering of inteiested detractoi*8 and their manner of insinuation, 
and replied, “ Why is all this hostility shown ag.iinst an ()l)sciiro dervish 
and learned ascetic, and what is the object of this senselesH clamour? 
The Sliaykh constantly travels and has now pi-ohahly gone abroiwl for 
recreation. Why have they brought this Imy ? and why in(cr<licfpd the 
house ?” The boy was at om’(5 released and the prohihition against the 
house removed. The breeze of favour now blew iipoi> that dwelling. Sinpe 
some difficulties were in the way and apprehen.sion was uppermost and 
various rumours contradicted the above, we fugitives disbelieviug it 
remained in concealment. The base villains covered wilh confusion now 
thought that as theii* victims were without bouse and home, this was tho 
time to carry out their designs and tliat some dat k-minded miscreants 
should be engaged to kill them wherever they me*/, them, lest they should 
learn what had happened and introduce themselves to the royal court and 
secure justice by the lustre of their talents. Concealing, theix-forc, tho 
answer of the King, they put forth somo^ alarming an<l awe-inspiring 
language as though uttered by his aft^just lips and thus terrified unMUspect* 
ing and time-serving friends. And they issued some plausible documont# 
misle}\ding men into wrong conclusions and thus *hehf tTiem |^k from 
intended assistance. After a week, the master of the house too becoming 
discouraged, began to be vexatious and his servants discontinnoa their 
former civility. The minds of the fugitives were under apprehension, and 
their agitated hearts wei-e convinced that the first report had ndfoundatiofi, 
that the King was investigating and the world in pursuit, and that /he 
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QUMBter of the house would undoubtedly surrender them. An exceeding grief 
overwhelmed them and a great fear entered their hearts. 1 said : Judging 
for mjvelf) of this much 1 am assured lhat the origiiftd rumour is correct, ^ 
otherwise they would not have released my brother nor would the guards 
over our house have been removed. May not this supposed incivility 
be only outward P In a time of security whenever an ill rumour was 
heard, even good men, led away by it, rose against ns ; now if a man like 
the master of the house, is afraid, what is there to wonder at P and if he 
intended to apprehend us, there would have been no change in his outward* 
demeanour and ho would not have delayed. The fabrications of male- 
volent reprobates have undoubtedly bewildered Mm and have induced 
his men to this, so that seeing this discourtesy we should leave the house 
and relieve his mitid of anxiety.*’ Thus reflecting we were somewhat 
recovered and set ourselves to devise some plan, and a dark day dawned 
more distressful than the first night, and gloomy was the prospect before us. 
They applauded both my first opinion and this statement of my views 
and recognized me as a counsellor and trusted adviser and overlooking my 
youth, they promised not to oppose my advice in future. 

When evening drew on, with hearts filled with a thousand anxieties 
and wounded bosoms and minds oppressed with sorrow, we went forth from 
that dreadful abode of woe, without a helper in sight, with fainting limbs, 
no place of refuge visible nor any prospect of peace. On a sudden in 
that gloomy haunt of demons, a fiash shone and gladness smiled again. 
The house of one of the disciples appeared iu sight and there for a while 
we rested. Although his abode was darker than his heai*t and his heart 
blacker than our first night, we reposed a while and recovered from 
bewilderment, but though at the end of our resources and in the depths of 
depression, our minds continued active and our thoughts were roused 
to reflection. As we found no place of rest and nothing to comfort 
os I remarked that wp had of late seen all that our best friends and 
oldest pupils and most steadfast disciples would do for ns. The most 
advisable coarse to pursue was now to take ourselves away from this 
city of hypocrisy which wal)^ a dungeon inimical to learning and injuri- 
ous to perfection, and to withdraw from these double-faced friends 
and unstable acquaintances whose loyalty rests on the breeze of spring 
and their permanence « on a rushing torrent. Perhaps a corner of privacy 
might be obtained and a stranger take us under his protection. There we 
mighti learn somewhat of the condition of His Majesty and discover the 
measure of his anger or clemency. It was possible to fall in with some 
Jkiudtly and upright hriends and get a savour of the state of the times. 
Jl^the occasion be hkvourahle and fortune propitions we may agmn see 
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better dajB^ and if not, why the expanse of the world has not hern ct)u- 
tracted. Every bird has its perch and the corner of its nest and there is 
* no commission of perpetual residence in this region of penalty. A^rtain 
noble, having obtained an assignment of land in the neiglibourhood of the 
city had here settled ; we might decipher the impi*essions of trutli fi’om the 
daily journal of his circumstances and the odour of his friendship bo inhaled 
by the sense of a penetrating brain. Let us therefore abandoning all olsoi 
betake ourselves to him that we may repose somewhat in that inacoesKible 
spot. Although the amity of worldlings has no fixed centre or eemsianoy, 
there is this much at least that he has no further intercourse with those 
people. My good brotlier, cliauging his garments, sot out at once on the 
road and hastened in that direction. Our friend was delighted at the news 
and cordially welcomed onr .advent as a piece of good fortune. And since 
it was a time of insecurity, ho brought some soldiers i with him so that 
no harm could come to us on the roarl and wo shciild not ho at the 
mercy of evil-disposed pursuers. In the midnight of do.spair that ready 
and vigilant friend arrived and conveyed the good tidings of comfort and 
brought the message of repose. On the instant wo clmnged our garmonti 
and started on our journey and by divers roads arrived at his dwelling. 
He displayed great geniality and did us the highest service and an 
exceeding contentment was the harbinger of our happiness. For ton da^s 
we rested in his house and were safe from the warfare of the world, 
when suddenly a disaster more overwhelming than the preceding fell upon 
us from the firmament of fate. For, verily, the man was siimmonod U) the 
royal court, and with the same strong potation with which the second man 
had been intoxicated, they finished this one’s business and bo became more 
hopelessly drunk than the former. He straightway rolled up the parchment 
of acquaintance. 

One night, leaving that place wo came to another friend. Ho 
welcomed our auspicious arrival as a privilege. ^Biit as ho lived in the 
vicinity of an evil-disposed and turbulent person, he fell into great !»• 
wilderment and exceeding anxiety nearly drove him distracted. When 
the house was all asleep, wo set forth without any definite'dostination 
in prospect and however much wc* thought and |X)iidorcd we found no 
resting place and therefore with an agitated heart and minds oppressed 
with sorrow, we returned to his house. Strangejy tdiough the men of 
the house were not aware that we had left it. For a short space we wlio 
had severe the cord of reliance on God, took rapose and thus forget onr 
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troubles. My brother expressed his opinion that our leaving the place 
was an impulse of fear not a counsel of wisdom. However much I re- 
presen^d to him that the man’s vacSlIation was as sufficient guide and j 
the change of manner in his servant^ a clear, proof, it was of no avail 
and as the signs of dissatisfaction in our host increased, no other ^‘emcdy 
was at hand. When that light-headed, improvident and overreaching indi- 
vidual reflected in his mind that these people ignorant of the inconvenience 
they cause, will take no hint and will not vacate the house, at daybreak 
without taking counsel with us or saying a kind word, he marched off nnd* 
his venal servitors loading their tents took their departure. Here were wo 
three left stranded in the wilds, in the neighbourhood of which a cattle- 
market had been established. A strange predicament it was — no place to 
abide in—no idea of whither to go— and no veil to conceal us. On every 
side were double-faced friends, determined enemies, base and cruel men, 
and time-servers banded together in pursuit, and we sitting in the dust of 
helplessness, in a wilderness without shelter, with gloomy prospects, in pre- 
sent distress and sunk in pi*olonged grief. However, in any case it was neces- 
sary to rise and proceed. Tlu’ough that concourse of miscreants wo passed 
on ; the protection of God hung a veil before the eyes of men, and under 
the divine assistance and guard we went forth from that place of terror, 
aud abandoning the fears of companionship and all trust in men, we 
escaped fi'ora the reproach of strangers and the God-speed of friends. We 
happened to oome upon a garden where some kind of refuge offered itself. 
Our lost vigour returned and our heai'ts were greatly strengthened. And 
now it suddenly became manifest that some of our graceless pursuers fre- 
quented the place. Wearied with our search we rested for a while. Then 
with, minds distracted and oiitwanlly woebegone we came forth. In what- 
ever direction we went, some unforeseen calamity filled us with gloom and 
our places weix) scarcely warm ere we set forth again in the wilderness of 
danger, until at length in this restless wandering and blind vagrancy the 
gardener recognised us and our condition became desperate. We were nigh 
expiring and resigning the bond of life. That good man with many ex- 
pressions of good wil4 restore^} our drooping spirits and charitably took 
us to his house and endcavbured^ tP console us. Although my dear 
brother was still in the same wretched state and every moment grew paler, 
my spirits on tht^ contrary rose. I ixjad the signs of probity in the coun- 
tenance of that genial person. My venerable father himself in com- 
munioi} with God was jon the prayer-carpet of prudence and watched the 
course of events. Some part of the night had passed when the master 
of the gai*dener came forward with great cordiality and lengthened the 
tongue of reproval saying, What ! with such a fi^eud as 1 am here, do 
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you alight in this place of confusion ! Why have you plucked your skii u 
from me ?” and he acted in a manner which we could not have anticipated. 
1 answered : ‘*In this storm, wliicA is according to an enemy’s de^re, we 
sought withdrawal from all our sincere friends and loyal well-wishers 
lest an^^ injury befall them on this account.” Ho was somewhat con- 
fused and said : “ If you are not contented to slay in my house, lot 
us see what can be done.” He indicated to us a place of safety ; the 
appearances of sincerity were evident from his language and following 
4iis wish, we chose a quiet nook and there alighted. We found here a retreat 
such as we desired, and from that place wc despatched truthful accounts to 
people of just and commendable dispo.siiion8 and to faithful friends, and 
each one became cognizant of our condition and sot about remedying it and 
thus our pulses were quieted. 

We remained a little more than a month in that restful place and rny 
good brother went from Agra to Fathpur,* meaning wiien he reached the 
royal camp, to make our devoted partisans more zealous in our bcdialf. 
One morning that all-loviug and circumspect soul returned with a thousand 
anxieties and troubles, bringing distressing news. It seems that oi»e of tho 
chief nobles and grey- beard elders of the imperial court on the information 
of these envious wretches, became furious, and without soliciting the usual 
permission or paying his submissive respects, entcird the presence of 
Majesty with brusqueness and roughly said, “ Has tlio world come to an 
end or is the day of resurrection at hand that in this cpiirt malicious 
fanatics have their way and good men are confounded r* What ordimiHco 
is this that wo have; and what ingratitude is this now shown P My 
brother who loved peace, acknowle<liring his go<^rl intentions said 
whom dost thou allude and what dost thou want of this person? Hast 
thou seen a vision? or is thy brain distracted?” When he mentioned 
the name. His Majesty was surprised at his wrong impression and said : 
“ All the chief men of the day seem determined to persccuto and do him to 
death and have passed judicial decrees against him. They give me no pence 
for a moment. Although f know that the Shaykh is in such and sueh a 
place (mentioning our retreat), I purposely take m notice of it, and I 
answer eiujh one of them with a |;ehuke.‘ Thou art clamorous without 
knowing and dost overstep due limits. Let some one go to-morrow morning 
and summon the Shaykh to the presence and an assembly of the divines 
shall be held.” My good brother as soon as he heard of this dilturbance 
came post-haste, and without any one s knowing, as before, we chnn^d our 
clothes and set out and an anxiety more painful than on any previous 
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occasion of disappointment! filled out* minds with misgiving. Although 
it was in some degree evident how far people were in accord with us 
li,ud wl»C't representations had been maie by them totHis Majesty and the 
extent of his knowledge of our circumstances, — knowledge that could read the 
invisible — nevertheless a greater apprehension disquieted us. Witl^ut our 
host’s being aware, that very morning we began our journey. The blazing 
light of the sun, tlie dark plots of the wicked, the crushdn the streets of the 
city, the movements of the spies, the absence of friends, the lack of these to 
share our burdens — what power has a pen of wood to tell but a fraction* 
of this situation ? and where oven eloquent lips would stammer, what 
craft can lie in its divided tongue ? At last w'ith many heart-sinkings wo 
turned into unbeaten tracks and escaped in some measure the turmoil 
of the city and the eyes of enemies. 

Since the condescension of His Majesty had newly become manifest, 
we now proposed <l:o get together some horses and from those wilds to 
hasten on to the city of auspiciousness and alight at the residence of a cer- 
tain person of whose integrity wo had had long experience. Then perchance 
this turmoil might abate and the King put forth the hand of clemency. Of 
necessity, then, like prudent men, wo prepared the requisites of travel 
and on a night darker than the minds of the envious and more protracted 
than the machinations of the vain of speech, we set out on the road. 
•Withal the inexperience of the guide and his crooked proceedings, in the 
dawn of morning we arrived at that gloomy place. Our not very cordial 
host though he did not deny us, yet told such a tale of discomfiture as 
cannot bo expressed, and by way of consideration for us said that the 
occasion had now passed and that His Majesty’s august mind was some- 
what irritated ; had we come before, there would have been no detriment 
and our difficulties would easily have been overcome : that he could point 
out a village, in the neighbourhood, in the obscurity of which we might 
pass a few days until the hallowed pleasure of the King might incline 
to favour. Putting us into a conveyance he sent us ofi in that direction. 
We became a prey to a variety of soitows. When we reached the 
spot, the la’hd-^ropri^tor in (impendence on whom we Imd been sent, was 
absent. We alighted withodt a |d^ltor in that ruin in the midst of 
civilization. The overseer had occasion to read a document and discovering 
the signs of intelligence in our appearance, he sent for us. As we were pressed 
for time* we hurried along the road of refusal and it shortly appeared that 
this village belonged /o one of those said stony-hearted miscreants. The 
man in his stupidity had sent us here. With much disquietude and full of 
anxieiiy wa> flung ourselves out of the place and taking an unknown guide 
we made for a village in the dopondcuoy of the*capltal city^of Agra whence 
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some savour of friendliness had reached us. Travelling for three koi, <m Iho 
same day by devious paths wo roaohod our destination. Tkt good man 
• shewed us every* couAesy, but it was discovered thnt there also one>f those 
vain schemers had a farm and that at times ho visited the place. Hotiring 
thence, •at midnight with downcast hearts wo sot out for the city and 
reaching Agra, the capital, at daybreak wo di.scoverod tlio abode of a (sup- 
posed) friend. Here for a space in thisdu.st-heapof di.sappointmentand dor- 
mitory of oblivion, this place of depravity abounding in dumous, this defile 
bf ignorance, we reposed, but it was not long before ho l)egaii to speak of those 
malevolent! enemies of God and shameless intriguers. In the companion- 
ship as wo were, of such a lying» crazed and (juarrclsoiiie fanatic,^ our minds 
were verily oppressed by a now grief and exceeding i)Owihler!uent. 
And since our feet were worn with tram|)ing, our heads with thoughts 
of night-travel, our cars with tlie sound of “cotno in,” and our eyes with 
tlio pricking of sleeplcs-sness, an extraordinary anguish l^lod our spirits and 
a weight of grief was in stewanlship of our hearts. Of noeossity wo 
thought of other plans and the master of the house also, occupied himsedf 
in finding a place for us. 

Two days wo spent in this interior agitation, and passed the hours in 
thinking each momont was our last until the recollection of a certain well- 
disposed person occurred to the .saintly mind of that serene Hag(5 (my 
father), and by the aid of the master of the lioiwo and his assiduous soarcli 
he was discovered and a thousand happy annouuc(3raouUj brought us 
security. Straightway wo went to that abode of peace and received 
comfort from the cordiality and gonial reception of its master. The 
breeze of prosperity now blow upon the garden of our hopes and th(3 fa(30 
of our circumstances was newly rcfieshcd. Althotigh ho was not one 
of the infallible guides to truth, lie possessed n large shar(! of virtue. 
In obscurity he lived with good repute; lie was riel, though possessing 
little, cheerful in his poverty, and though old in^years, youth shone from 
his aspect. We here had a dcligl.tful retreat and we again began oiir cor- 
respondence and sought to repair our fortunes. 

For two months wc continued to abide jn this J.omo of I'omfortand 
the door of our desire was unelosed. .WelUVishers seeking justice cam. 
to our rescue and men of experience and high |M..H.tion girt themselves 
in our aid. With speed, of persua-sive f.-iendliae.sj. aMl sweet words of 
i^onciliation they won over the seditious inti iguers and ignobre wrong- 
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doers\ and next they brought before His Majesty the exemplary conduct 
of the Shaykh and made their representations in an engaging and con- 
ciliatowjf spirit. His Majesty in his foresight and kn(fWledge of character, 
vouchsafed the most gracious answers and in his generous impulse and 
magnanimity desired his attendance. As I was inexperienced in^worldly 
affairs, I did not accompany him and that illumined sage with my elder 
brother set the face of supplication to the royal court. At once the 
hornets’ nest of the ungrateful was quiet. The disturbed world was at peace. 
The courses of instruction and the quiet sanctuary of holy recollection* 
were established as before, and the age again displayed the ways of the 
just. 


Love’s quarrels of the past, 0 night, bring never back their pain, 

Nor secrets of the heart reveal as yesterday again, 

For wearily th^ hours crept by, thou knowcst, with lagging feet, 

But give, 0, give me back the days of love and union sweet. 

About this time my venerable father went on a pilgrimage to holy 
Delhi and took mo with him accompanied by some of the disciples of his 
saintly conferences. Since the time he had taken up his abode in the 
metropolis he was so much absorbed in spiritual contemplation in that 
hermitage of light that he had had no Icism’e to observe the marvels of earth. 
Suddenly this desire took possession of his heart and he loosened the skirt 
of resolve, and honouring me with unique consideration, ho made me, 
who over and above the earthly bonds of sonship was attached by spiri- 
tual ties, a partaker of his secret. 

To recount briefly ; once at early dawn, when his heart was lifted up 
to heaven and he was upon the carpet of praise and supplication, 
between sleeping and waking, Khawajah FCutbu’ddin U’shi and Niz.im 
u’ddin Awliya appeared to him, and upon this a conference of numerous 
divines met and a feant of reconciliation was celebrated, and it was 
proposed to visit their tombs by way of propitiation and there perform a 
religious ceremonial after their ordinances. My venerable father after the 
manner of his saintlj ancestVs, preserved an exact outward decorum and 
indulged not in the hearing of sonj^s^ nor the vanity of silk attire ^ and 
did not approve of the ecstasies of music and dance affected by the 
^dfls. H? spoke against the followers of this practice and he used 
constantly to say that on the assumption of the indifference between rich and 
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poor, praise and blame, earth and gold, which was one of the principles 
on which this system proceeded, it contained witliin itself the volatility of 
nnresi and he regjJk'ded it as a Jlaceof backsliding unto the vme. Ho 
commanded a rigid abstention therefrom, withdrew fiDin it himself and 
restrained his friends. But, in truth, on this night, these sluinkMvrs on 
the couch of vigilance who looked on this ceremony as they would on 
their last journey, went into such exhaustive proof of the innoeenc(*of their 
intention and the morality of the act that they cai'ried away the con- 
currence of ray father. In that happy jonniey many of tho tombs of 
those who sleep in that land of roses werepas.sed, and hearts were tilled with 
light, and blessings wore vouclnsafed (whereof if the narrative wero 
detailed, men would regard it as an idle Hetion and in suspicion might 
impute the stain of sin), until I was carried from the hei’mitagc of hccjIu- 
sion to the court of worldly intercourso ami the gate of prosperity was 
opened and I obtained tho summit of distinction. Ifio condition of tho 
inebriate with greed and those who were a prey to envy l)ec!nno gloomy and 
my heart was pained and compassionated their confusion 1 made a stead- 
fast vow to tho Almighty and I pi’oniiscd myself that the wronging of 
these blind souls who are as a lamp without light and an invisible sign, 
should be effaced from the path of my upright heart and I would allow 
no feeling but kindness to enter therein. By the aid of the grace of God 
I enforced this resolve and gained new satisfaction and my mind now 
vigour. Men abandoning evil-doing took t-o sociability and dri!W the 
breath of repose. My venerable father occupied himself in a^lnionition 
and exposed the quarrelsomeness, the crooked ways, the iinl,riitrr and the 
uriworthiness of men and enjoined tho chastisement of evil-doers. I wag 
inclined tobcretic(mt about speaking of these close secrets and was ashamed 
to reply to my venerable father. Kvcntually I was compelled to represent 
what had happened to him to Ilis Majesty and relieved tlie ebullition 
of my fathei'’8 spirit. Many of his anxieties were pow relieved and his long 
open wonnds were liealed. 

To make a long story short, when tho imperial standards advanced 
to the capital of Lahore for reasons of state, and my heart was sure at 
pirting from that preceptor of tri/th, in the thirty-second year of the 
reign, corresponding with the lunar year 995 (A. f). 158d-87), I invit<Kl hig 
gi-acious visit. On the 23rd of the 3rd month (Kkurdidjt of the Divine 
Era and the thirty-second year of the reign, coinciding with Saturday, the 
6th of Kajab of the above lunar year (3 1st May, 1586), that knowar of all 


I See Vol. 11. p. 30, 31. 
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things material and spiritual fulfilling my desire, cast the shadow of his 
beneficence on me who though engaged in the world preferred solitude, and 
honoureit mo by special kindnesses. He ever found dblight in seclusion, 
and renouncing all else passed his days in self introspection and in the 
renovation of the ever-capricious spirit. « 

Inasmuch as he troubled himself little about worldly knowledge, hjs 
conversation was always regarding the essence and attributes of God and 
he took heedful warning and led an independent life apart and gathered the 
skirts of liberation of spirit until his august health lost its elementary * 
equilibrium. Although ho had often suffered in the same way before, 
he leanit on this occasion, that it was his last journey and summoning 
this bewildered creature addressed me in words of salutary advice and 
wont through the last obligations of farewell. As all that he said was 
between us alone and he shared with nie in confidence bis inmost thoughts, 

I kept down my ai4(ui8h of heart and with many efforts commanded some 
self-restraint and by the miraculous efficacy of that loader in the world 
of sanctity, to some extent was calm. After seven days, in full con- 
sciousness and at the very dawn of the 24th of the 6th month {Amurddd) 
of the Divine Era, on the 17th of Zi’lkaadah, A. H. 1001. (Tuesday 
4th August,* 1593) he passed into the gardens'of paradise. The luminary 
of the firmament of knowledge became obscured and the light of an 
understanding that knew God grow dim. The back of Learning was 
bowed and the days of Wisdom itself passed away, Jupiter withdrew 
his robe from his head and Mercury destroyed his pen.* 

(rone from the w’orld is ho its peerless sage 
That to its gaze oped Wisdom’s heavenly page. 

Where shall his orphaned kin such marvel find, 

The Adam and Messiah of his kind ! 

This has been to soiiv? extent evidenced in what has gone befoi’e. 


I In thee Biography of’ Abal Fazl 
(Yol. I. xviii) Blochmann gives the date 
Mthe September, ba# this cannot 
be, as the year 1001 began on Monday, 
$8th September 16^2, and Zi’l lijiijjah 
Allows ZiM^ce^dah. 


* The oflBoe of Japiter in the Oriental 
planetary system is supposed to be that 
ofja l^szi, and tlie robe represents his 
official dignity. Mercnry is the heaven- 
ly soribe. 
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As I hkve now recounted somewhat of my aiicostoi’s, I pi-ooeed to say a 
few words ref^arding myself aud thus unbuideu my uiiiul, in older to refi\>«h 
this narrative and teosen the boucfs of my tongue. In the year of the 
JaUli era, corresponding to the night of Sunday, tin* iJth of Muliarram 
958 of^the lunar reckoning (litli January 1551), my pure spirit joined 
to this elemental body came fortii from the womb into tliis fair expanse of 
the world. At a little over one year I had the miratMilous gift of lluout 
speech and at five years of age I liad aequiivd an unusual stock of inform- 
• ation and could both read and write. At the age of seven I been me the 
treasurer of my father’s stores of knowledge and a trusty keeper td the 
jewels of hidden meaning and ns a serpent,* gnardi‘d tln3 treasun*. And 
it was strange that by a freak of fortune my heart was disinclined, my 
will ever averse, and ray disposition repugnant to conventional learning 
and the ordinary courses of instruction. (Generally I couUl not umlerstand 
them. My father in Ids way conjured with the speld of knowh'ilge and 
taught me a little of every branch of science, and although my intelligenoo 
grew, I gained no deep impre.‘<.sious from the school of learning. Some- 
times I understood nothing at all, at others doubts suggested themselves 
which my tongue was incapable of explaining. Killier shame nmdo 
me hesitate or I had notf the power of expression, I used to weep 
in public and put all the blame upon myself. In this state of things 
I came into fellowship of mind with a cong.mial heli)er and my spirit 
recovered from that ignorance and incomprehensi<)n. Not many days 
had elapsed before his conversation and society induced me to go to 
college and there they restored to rest my bewiblered ami dissipated mind 
and by the wondrous working of d(*8tiny they took me away and hrought 
another back. 

The temple as I entered, di*ew they nigli 

And brought their gift, a wine-cup brimming high. 

Its strength snatched all my senses, sel? from self, 

Wherein some other entered and not I. 

The trutlis of philosophy and the fwbtleti.^s of tho schools now 
appeared piain, and a book which I hivl never befon- seen ({«ve mo » clearer 
insight than any thing I could read. Although I had a spreml gift which 
came down upon mo fren. the threne of l.oli«e,s, JcP the inspirationa 
of my venerable father and his making me commit to memory the essentia 
dements of every branch of science, together with the ^roken e gntiooity 

I This Orientol legend of the tsbaloas : it. paraUcI in llw myth ofibo UMperidSi, 
gourdiaoship of tr«w«uro a »erpo«t ha* 
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of this chain, was of immense help, and became one of the most important 
causes of my enlightenment. For ten years longer I made no distinction 
between^night and day, teaching and leaning, and rectgnized no difference 
between satiety and hunger, nor discriminated between privacy and society, 
nor had I the power to dissever pain from pleasure. I acknowledged 
nothing else but the bond of demonstration and the tie of knowledge. Those 
who had a regard for my constitution, from seeing that two and some- 
times three days passed without my taking food, and that my studious 
spirit had no inclination therefor, were amazed, and stood out strongly* 
against it. I answered that my withdrawal was now a matter of habit 
and custom, and how was it that no one was astonished when the natural 
inclination of a sick man on an attack of illness was averse from food. 
If therefore my love of study induced forgetfulness, where was the wonder ? 
Most of the current arguments of the schools, frequently misquoted and 
misunderstood whew heard, and abstruse questions from ancient works, 
had been presented to the fresh tablet of ray mind. Before these points had 
been elucidated and the attribution to me of extreme ignorance had 
passed to that of transcendent knowledge, I had taken objection to 
ancient writers, and men learning my youth, dissented, and my mind was 
troubled and ray inexperienced heart was in agitation. Once in the early part 
of my career they brought the gloss of Khwajah Abu’l Kasim, on the Mufaw- 
waU All that I had stated before learned doctors and divines of which 
some of my friends had taken notes, was there found, and those present 
were astounded and withdrew their dissent, and began to regard me with 
other eyes and to raise the wicket of misunderstanding and to open the 
gate of comprehension. In my early days of study, the gloss of I^fahani 
more than half of which had been eaten by white ants, came under my ob- 
servation. The public being in despair at profiting by it, I removed the 
parts that had been eaten and joined blank paper to the rest. In the 
serene hours of morning, with a little reflection, I discovered the beginnings 
and endings of each fragnient and conjecturally penned a draft text which 
1 transcribed on the paper. In the meanwhile the entire work was dis- 

^ . 

l CommvtUariut longioft the name of , « grammiitioal signification and the expla- 
a eelebrated commentary of Sa^da'ddin natory Bcienoe, % e., rhetoric. B^ji Kha- 

MM|dd-b-U’niarat^afit4zini (died A. H. lifah devotes several pages to its detail 

792, A. Df 1380) on the Talkhi fu* I and the glosses that have been written 

of Shaykh and Imam JaUln’ddin on it and on its commentary the tf a^aw- 

Mabmdd-b-4bdu*r RabmAh al-]^aiwinf wal. That referred to in the test is by 

ash-ShAfiv (died A. H. 739, A. D. 1388). AbuM i|:asim-b-Abi Bakr al-Laithi at- 

The Utter wbrk is on the analysis of Samarbandi. 
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ooToredy and when both were compared, in two or three pieces onl)’ were 
there found differences of words, though synonymous in meaning ; and 
y in three or four otheie, (differing) cttations but appioximate in senjp. Ail 
were astounded. 

Th^ more my will was engaged, the more my mind was illumined. 
At the age of twenty the good tidings of my indepoudenco reached me. My 
mind cast off Jts former l)onds and my early bewilderment recurred. 
With a parade of much learning, the intoxication of youth effervescing, 
the skirts of pretension spread wide, and the world-displaying cup of wia* 
dJm in my hand, the ringings of delinum began to sound in my ears, and 
suggested a total withdrawal from the world. Meauwhilo the wise prince, 
regnant called me to mind and drew mo from my obscurity, somewhat of 
which I have in its entirety and somewhat but approximately suggested 
and acknowledged. Here my coin has boon tested and its full weight 
passed into currency. Men now view mo with a diffcrerA regard, and many 
effusive speeches have been made amid felicitous congratulations evoked, 

On this day which is the last of the 42nd year of His Majesty’s reign 
(A. D. 1598), my spirit again breaks away from its yoke and a new 
solicitude arises within me. 

My songster heart knows not King David’s strains : 

Let it go free — ’tie no bird for a cage. 

I know not how it will all end nor in what resting- plat e my lost journey 
will have to be made, but from the beginning of my existence until now 
the grace of God has continuously kept me under its protection. It is my 
firm hope that my last moments may be spent in doing His will and that I 
may pass unburdened to eternal rest. 

As the enumeration of the benefits of God is one way of oi pressing gra- 
titude therefor, I here set down a few of these and invigorate my spirit 
The first blessing which I possessed was in belonging io a noble 
family. It may be hoped that the virtue of my' ancestors may atone for 
my unworthiness and prove a restoration in allaying the turbulence of 
my spirit, as pain by medicine, fire by wate^;, heat ^ cold, and a lover by 

the eight of his beloved. • , ' 

The second, the prosperity of the age and the general security of the 
times. As eminent men of old have belauded the jnetice of strangeri, 
what wonder if I glory in the puissance of the monai-ch of «he visible 

and invisible worlds. « > 

The thirds the happy fortune that brought me from the womb of fate 

into so happy a time when the august shadow of majesty has fallen upon 

-me. 


57 
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The /o«r^A, my noble birth on both sides. Somevrbat of my father has 
already been said. What shall I write of her, ( my mother), the fragrance of 
chastitj^ ? She possessed all the noble qualities of merf'and always adorned • 
her precious hours witli good works. She united modesty with strength of 
character, and her words were in accord with her deeds. # 

The fifth, soundness of limbs, proportionate balance of powers and 
their conformity. 

The sixth, a long ministering unto those two blessed personages. It 
was a fortress against outward and inward disasters, and a fence againsf 
material and spiritual calamities. 

The seventh, excellent health, and the antidote of bodily vigour. 

The eighth, a good house. 

The ninth, freedom from care as to means, and happy circumstances. 

The tenth, a daily increasing delight in doing the will of my parents. 

The eleventh, ttie kindness of a father which beyond the ambition of 
the times loaded me with many bounties and distinguished me as the true 
patriarch of his house. 

The twelfth, prayerfulness at the throne of God. 

The Jhirteenth, imploring the favours of pious ascetics and true seekers 
of wisdom. 

The fourteenth, a perpetual guiding grace. 

The fifteenth, the collection of books on sciences. Without dishonour- 
able curiosity I became acquainted with the tenets of all creeds, and iny 
spirit was weary of their multitude. 

The sixteenth, the constant incitement to study on the part of my 
father and his restraining me from dissipating thoughts. 

The seventeenth, virtuous companions. 

The eighteenth, a material love, ordinarily the disturber of households 
and an earthquake of moral obligations, guided me to the goal of perfection. 
This wonder fills me every moment with a new astonishment and from time 
to time I am lost in amazement. 

The nineteenth, the service of His Majesty which is a new birth and 
fresh happiness. , , 

The twentieth, the recovery froqi ray arrogant presumption through the 
grace of His Majesty’s service. 

The twenty tfirii, attaining to a perfect peace through blessings of his 
august condescension. For some turned from speech to silence; others 
joined in harmony with the upright of all sects, and for the remaining 
evil-doers, their penitence being accepted, a reconciliation was brought 
about.^ May Almighty God remove the impressions of evil by the rays 
of knowledge. 
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The twenty •second^ my spiritual intercoarse with the King of all tlioHO 
that know God. • 

The twenty-third^ the raising *of mo np by His wise Majesty^ and the 
bestowal upon me of his coiihdeuco without the recommondation of men 
or my 4 )wn seeking. 

The twenty-fourthf the possession ol brethren wise, virtuous, nml seek- 
ing the pleasure of others. 

Of my oldest brother what shall I say ? who notwithstanding his 
• spiritual and worldly perfections, took no stop without iny ccmcurronco, 
indiscreet as I am, and devoting himself to iny intorosls, advanced iny pro- 
motion and was rn aid to good intentions. In his poonns ho speaks of mo 
in a manner which I cannot sutliciently acknowledge, as he says in his 
Eulogium : 

My verse may share both great and little worth, 

Its theme sublime— I lowlier than the earth. 

A father’s virtues shall it far proclaim 
And vaunt the glory of a brother’s fame ; 

He, touchstone of all wisdom, who inspires 
My strain with sweetness that a world admires ; 

If through a riper ago, 1 pass him by, 

In merit, centuries between ns lie. 

What though the brauching savin tailor grows. 

What gai'deuer mates its beauty with the rose ? 

He was born in the Jalali year 409, corresponding to A. U, 954 (A. D. 
1647 ), In what tongue shall I indite liia praise 'f In Ibis work I have 
already written of him* and poured forth the anguish of iny heart, and 
quenched its furnace with the water of narration and broken the dam of 
its torrents and alleviated my want of resignation. Ilis works which are 
the scales of eloquenco and penetration and the lawns of tl:o birds of song, 
praise him^ and speak his perfections and recall fiis virtues. 

Another was Shaykh Aliu’l Baiakiit. Ho was horn on the night of 
the 6th of JlftArJfdi( September) of the J^liili yeaj 475, eoi rtspouding to 
the night of the I7tl. Shawwat.A- (i!5th .Septemls.r 1.553). 

Although he has not attained to any high distinction in learning, ho hM 
nevertheless a cousiderallo share of erudition, at^in knowledge of affaire 
and as a military tactician^ and for his practical sagacity ho is considered 


1 See Tel. I. p. 648. 

» The pronoun ^1 moat bo nndentood 
here. 


i Blochmann tranaUtei *we11 veriad 
in fencing.* 1 do not think thii if the fif- 
iiifiiation of U ircnld 
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toe of the foremost. He is especiallj distinguished for bis goodness of 
disposition, his reverence for holy men, and his benevolence. 

Another was Shaykh Abu’l Khayr. He was bA*n on the JOth of • 
lifanddrmuz (February) in the fourth year of His Majesty’s reign, corres- 
ponding to Monday, the 22nd of Jumada I., A. H. 967 (18th February 
lb60). The highest morals and most excellent qualities distinguished his 
disposition. He understood the temper of the times and l^gpt his tongue 
like all his other members under the command of reason. 

The next was Shaykh Abu’l Makirim. His birth took place on the* 
night of the 1st of Urdihihisht (April) in the 1 4th year of His Majesty’s 
reign, corresponding to Monday, the 23rd of Shawwal, A. H. 976 (9th 
April 1569). Although at first he was a little unruly, the miraculous 
efficacy of my -venerable father’s will brought him back to the path of 
duty and rectitude and he read much of philosphy and tradition under 
that discemer of tile mysteries of the spiritual and material worlds. 
Somewhat before his study of the ancient philosophers he read with Amir 
Fath u’llah Shinizi.^ He walks with circumspection and I trust he may 
reach the goal of his desire. 

The next was Shaykh Abd Turib. He was born on the 1st of 
Sahman Mdh (January), in the 29th year of the reign coiTesponding to 
Friday, 23rd of Zi’l l^ijjah A. H. 988 (27th January 1581). Although he 
was by another mother, he has the happiness of being admitted to court 
and occupies himself in the acquisition of all perfections. 

The next was Shaykh Abu’l Hamid. He was born on the 6th of 
Day Mdh (December) the 30th of the reign, corresponding to Monday 
the 3rd Rabii’ II., A. H. 1002 (I7th December 1593). 

The next was Shaykh Abu Rashid. He was bom on the 5th of 
BdhMan Mdh i Ildhi (January), the 23rd year of the reign corresponding 
with Monday, Ist of Jumada I of the same year (12th January 1594), 

Although these (lafit) two scions of the house of prosperity are of 
concubines, they bear on their countenances the marks of good breeding. 
That illustrious sage when informed of their coming birth, fixed the 
names they were to bean Before thej were born he died. I hope that 
thmugh his inestimable prayers, fortune may wait on happiness and that 
they may become the recipients of numerous favours. 

Although Ay' alder brother is dead and has thrown the world into 
mourning, I pray that the other nurslings of joy may attain to long life 

apply only to Abn’l Bara- tunity if not the distinotion of nlUtary 

kit terved under his brother Abal Fasl command. 

in KhandAih where he had the oppor- l See Yol. i. p. S3. Tol. II. p. Sa . . 
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in glad prosperity and the fraition both of this world and the next and 
be blessed with good things temporal and spiritnal. 

The my marriage’ into an honourable house and^ family 

distinguished for learning and the respect in which it was held. This gaye 
my outward person credit and was as a leading rein to my unruly spirit* 
Hindu, Kashmiri and Persian wives were occasions of great joy to me. * 

The the blessing of a dear and virtuous son. He was 

born on the night of the 18th of Bay Mdk (December) in the 16th 
*year of the reign, corresponding to Monday night, the 12th Shubin 979 
(29th December 1571.) My father named him Abdn’r Ruhm&n. Although 
he is of Hindustani extraction, he has the Greek temperament and is 
fond of study, has much experience of the good and evil of life, and his 
countenance displays the marks of a happy fortune. His Majesty has 
allied him in marriage with his foster family.^ 

The twenty^sevenihi the sight of a grandson. On Mie niglit of the SOth 
of the month of Amurddd Mdh i Ildki in the SOth year of the reign cor- 
responding with Friday, 3rd Zi’l Ka^dah 999 (13th August 1691), in 
an auspicious moment, this child of happy destiny appeared and tho favour 
of God became manifest. His Majesty gave this sapling in tho garden of 
felicity the name of Bishdtan.* It is my hope that he may bo blessed with 
the highest perfections of nature and grace and attain to the fruition of 
eternal bliss. 

The twenty-eighth^ a love for the study of moral treatises. 

The twenty-ninth^ the knowledge of tho rational soul, h or many yoaii 
I had studied the principles of ontology and physics and hail conversed 
much with the professors of these two sciences and all tho juwfs by 
indagation and evidence, inductive and ocular, had come under my obser- 
vation. Still the path of doubt remained unclosed and my mind was 
not satisfied. By the blessing of faith this difficulty was solved and I 
became convinced that tho rational soul is a subtile divine essence 
separate ffbto the body, having, however, a peculiar union with this ele- 
mental form. 

The thirtieth, that from high principle, the eije of the rfreat in plaoi 
haa never withheld me from .p«'aki#g the troth nor interfered with my 
porenit of knowledge ond light, nor the fear of rnin to property, life and 
reputation made me falter in thie iwolntion ; thus gjy chmfie baamnon tOm 
a flowing stream. 


1 «Akh.rin«rfadhimtotli.d.nght.r » Then.*, of the tonof OiAUpp, 

•of r rf--* T4f KoWi’. brothw:’’ Bloch. hrotlwr to Irfiodlyfr. 

mean. Tel. I. mr. 
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The thiriy^flrsif indifference to worldly considerations. 

The thirty-second^ the grace to complete this work. Although the 
inoti?e this divine book is the prais*e of Clod whi(^ 1 have proclaimed • 
with a tongue under the spell of a daily increasing felicity and gratitude 
for His favours expressed by the language of my pen, nevertheless it 
is the fountain head of various knowledge and a mine of wisdom to 
many. To industrious workers it is a guide, and the triflerijutid gay will 
find their portion therein. To youth it will be a source of pleasure, to 
manhood a cause of pride. The stricken in years will there find the* 
axperienco of ages, and those who lavish the silver and the gold of this world 
will therein recognise the ordinances of manly fortitude. To the jewel of 
perspicacity it is a glad weighing-place ; to the grasses of freedom, a fertile 
soil. It is the wicket to the laboratory of skill for the morn of felicity, 
the deep sea of creation’s gem. The favoured who seek for fame will 
in it find the road thereto, and the godly who pursue truth will rejoice in 
the custody of the volume of their deeds. Merchants of every kind of 
ware will learn the ways of profit, and champions in the arena of valour 
will read therein the tablets of heroism. Those who mortify the flesh for 
the edification of the spirit will take therefrom the institutes of virtue, 
and the blessed and sincere of heart will gather thence treasures without 
end, while those who repose in the pleasant vales of truth will by its means 
attain to their desire. 

A wondrous work herein behold 
That wisdom’s treasures all enfold ; 

So fair upon its page they show 
That he who reads shall wiser grow. 

These various benefits annonnce the good tidings which my heart 
hears in gladness that the conclusion of my task will make for goodness 
and avail me unto everlasting bliss. 

Although the son of Mubarak is at the present time the object of 
resentment and hold up as a warning to mankind, and a strife of love and 
hate is kindled in his regard, the worshippers of God who seek truth give 
him the name of Abu’l Wal^dat,^ aijd^account him a unique servant of the 
Supreme Giver. The valourous in the field of bravery style him Abu’l 
Himmat and de^ himtpne of the wonders of carnal self-denial. Wisdom 


1 The father of Unity, professing 
the nnity of Qod, instead of Abn'l Fasi, 
the father of, .bounty. Abn'l Himmat 
signifies the fHther of resolution, and 


Abn'l Fitrat, the father of nnderstaiid* 
ing. I wonid amend the of the 

text, to bo fjhi. 
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proclaims him Abu’l Fi^rat, and considera him a choice specimen of thiit 
snblime house. In the writings of the vulgar herd which are noisy 
dens of ignorance, Eome attribute* worldliness to hitn and hold })iin to be 
one of those plunged into this whirlpool, while others regard him as given 
up to ficepticism and apostaoy, and band together in reproof and oondero* 
nation. 

>)f me a hundred fictions rumoured fly, 

And the world stares if I a word reply. 

God be praised that 1 am not moved from these honorable dispositions 
by watching the strange vicissitudes of life, nor turn fi'om well-wishing both 
to those who blame aud those who commend, and defile not my tongue with 
reproof or praise. 

The dullard's eye to sterling merit dim,^ 

True ring of minted gold tells nought to him. 

Worth must from noble souls unhidden blaze, 

As from the moon her light, from Jupiter his rays. 
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AbdnTlah Kh4n, 346,387 and n 1. 
JibdnTlah-ibn-nT MnVff?, 340 n. 
AbdaTlah-b-TAhir, 86 n. 

^bdn'r BabmAn, 76 n. 

Jibda'r Bashid'h-MabmAd, 841. 

^bdd’r BaszAb, Shaykh, 874, 419. 
Ibelmenla, 878 n 1. 

Ibhar, 88 and n, 84 n, 87 n, 862 n 2. 
ihhdw, 182, 134, 138 n 3, 161, 154^ 
[166114. 
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Ahhidha, 239 a 1 . 

Ahhifit, 22 and n I. 

Ahhiniveiut 181 . j 
Abhudrihl, 243. 

Abhydna, 182, 

Abishkhwnr Niiri SorAhdii, 863. 
Abiward, 92 and n, 357. 

Ablak, al-, 67 n. 

Abraham, 843 n 1,876, 377 « 1, IH. 
Abrakhis, 90, 

Abram, 376 n 2. 

AbrArs, Tho, 376 n 3. 

Aferub, - 

Abu, 189 n. 

Abu Al^mad AbdAI, Khwajah, 357. 

Abu All abFdriNi', 423 n. 

Abu All Firor.abAdi, 366, 

Abu Hukr al-llarnwi, 99 n. 

Abu Hikr n? •^iddi'k, 84 n, 350, 300. 

Abu Dulaf, 83 n. 

Abu Huff, .361, 352 
Abu Manifah, 870, 374, 421. 

Abu Iloniyrali, 391 n. 

Abu {stiAk'b-S^abryAr, 866’, 

AbATsbAb ShAmf, 357. 

AbA Maaahar of Baikh, 8, 29 n 1, 840. 
Abu NawAs, 79 n.^ 

AbA Sfi'd al-idubArak, 368. , 

AbA SarAya, 826 n 6. 

AbA SnfyAn Thann, 861 and n 2, 865 a }| 
867. 

AbA T«lil>. Bbaykh. 863. 

Abn TiJ, 71. 
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AWU'bayd BM, 868. 

Abd Umayyah, 864 n 8. 

AbdZaid, 64 ». 

Aba'l 4bb68, al-Ehi^r, 876. 

Abu’l Akdl, 49 n. 

Abnl Fazl, 10 n 1, 13 n 2, 16 n 1, 19 n 1, 
22 n 2, 26 n 1, 42 nn 1 and 2, 43, n 3, 46 
n 1, 64 n, 66 », 81 n, 94 n, 97 n 105 n 1, 
no n 1, 117 n 3, 123 n 1, 129 n 1, 180 
n 1, 186 n 1, 167» 2, 168 n, 161 n 1, 
163 n, 166 n 1, 174 « 4, 176 n 2, 178 n, 
191 n 2, 195 nn 1 and 8, 200 n 6, 202 n, 
204 n, 206 n, 211 n 1, 218 n, 220 n 4, 
221 ft 8, 222 nn land 2, 228 n 2, 232 
ft 1, 233 n 1, 288 nn 2 and 3, 289 n 1, 240 
ft 8 , 243 n 3, 246 n, 247 n 8 , 248 ft 2, 
260 n 5, 262 n, 363 n^ 2, 261 n 1, 264 
n 2, 269 n 1, 271 n 3, 276 n 2, 307 
n 4, 308 n 1, 319 n 2, 331 n 1, 840 n 
1, 847 n 2, 361 n 2, 868 n 3, 861 n, 
868 n 1, 873 n 1, 876 n 1, 878 n 1, 
890 n 3, 894, n 1, 404 nl,410n8, 
418 n 8, 421 n 1, 423 n 2, 426 n 2, 
442 ft 1, 448 n. 

Aba'l Fazl, minister of Samani, 840 n. 

Abalfeda, 29 n 1, 88 n 1, 89 n 2, 43 n 8, 
A^T •», io 49 ft, ou n, ef t2 ft, u<f 
84 n, 66 n, 67 n, 68 n, 69 n, 60 n, 61 n, 
62 n, 63 n, 66 n, 66 n, 67 n, 68 n, 70 n, 
71 n, 72 n, 73 n, 74 n, 76 n, 76 », 77 n, 
79 ft, 80 ft, 81 ft, 82 n, 83 ft, 84 ft, 86 n, 
87 n, 88 n, 89 ft, 90 ft, 91 n, 92 n, 93 n. 


94n,96n,96n, 97 ft, 98 n, 100 n, 101 
ft,i03ft, 104 ft. 

Abdldah, 102. 

Aba*l 9aw4ri, Abmad, 852. 

Aba'l l^^atim, Ehw4jali, 444 and n 1. 

Aba'l Mfili IT. Mastaofi, 641. 

Aba'l Hoayyad, Shaykh Niadma'ddin, ^ « 
866 . 

Abydoi, 101 ft. ^ ^ 

Abysainia) 47 and ftt IM, 124 n. 

Abioa, 101, 

AokandyyA The, 805. 

JtehMing 0 t The, 208. 

ATehd*^ The, m 
288. 


AohilleiTatioa, 88nl. 

Aohfn, 7. 

Acre, 64 ft. e 
Add, 268. 

Adiba'l Moridin, The, 367. 

Adam, 40 n, 134 n 1, 326 amf n 1, 397, 
398. 

Adanah, 78. 

Adhhuta^ 241. 

Adelard de Bath, 30 m 1. 

Aden, 48, 60 n, 64 n. 

Aden, Qalf of, 47 n, 48 n. 

Adhab, 113. 

Adhamd, 243. 

Adhami order. The, 864. 

Adharma, 187, 141, 201 nn 2 and 4, 202 
ft 2, 264. 

AdharmdstiJcAya, 201. 

Adhati, The, 266. 

Adhibhautthat 173. 

Adhidaivihat 173. 

AdMna, 160. 

Adhird, 242. 

Adhnda'd Danlah, 26 n 1, 74 ft. 
Adhydtmika, 178. 

Adhydjfd, 160, 176. 

Adindtha, 192, 197. 

Aditi, 227 and n 2, 228, 280, 288, 290. 
Aditya iriA>pnr4aa, The, 220. 

Adityttloha, 149 and ft 1. 

Adityas, The, 227 ft 2, 290. 

Adrishfa, 148 ft 1. 

Adaliz, 48 ft. 

AAvaita, 169 n. 
iEgean, The, 110 ft 1. 
i&gohylnB, 109 ft 2. 

Afam, 106. 

AfghdnofShiU, 119. 

Afghanistan, 124 n 426 n 1. 

Afghinpiir, 365 ft 1. 

AfHisidb, 29 ft 1, 87 ft. 

AMb Haros, 81 ft. 

Africa, 20 ft 2, 48 « 8, 49 «, 68 iii 68 4i, 
61, 62, 71, 81 ft, 90 ft, 9, 108ftS, 110, 
124 ft. 

African, PioTihoe of, 68 n. 
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Agada^tantrOf 226 n, 

AgwnOy 287. 

Aghades, 66 n. 

Aghmat, 70. 

AghaTjali, 96. 

Agni, and n 2, 168 n 8, 168 n 1, 
172nl,224n8,276nl. 

Agni Parana, |20. 

Agnidhra, 31 n 1. 

^Agni-hotra^ The, 276 and n 2. 

Agra, 69, 261, 288 and n, 289, 292, 423, 
426 n 2, 426 n 1, 427 and n 8, 437, 438, 
489. 

Ahalya, 161 n. 

Ahanhdra, 139 n 1, 162, 163, 165 n 3, 170, 
171, 173, 174, 178, 302 and n 8. 

Ahata, 245. 

Ahinia, 184. 

Ahir caste. The, 316 n 1. 

Ahitit-piijdf The, 277. 

A^mad Gogarati, Snlfan, 371. 
Abmadabad, 58, 871, 421. 

AhnUcttf 160. 

A$8d, 68 and.n. 
ihd, 897. 

Ahwaz, 64 », 66, 66 n, 73 and m, 886 n 1, 
407 nl. 

Aidhab,4i7. 

Aimdk, 118 n. 

Atndra, 172. 

Aindrejaka, 178 n 4. 

Ain-i-Akbari, The, 312 n 2. 

Jaral}, 75. 

Aintab, 91. 

Ain n’sh Shams, 74. 

Air, nine kinds of, 17. 

Airdvataj 286. 

Aiivarya, 171, 180, 187. 

Aitihya, 166 n 4. 

A/fva,201andn8,202 n2. 

Ajmer, 69, 868, 421 n 1. 

Ajmere-llenrar, 807 a 2. 

AjMnOf 140 n 2, 160, 164, 165. 

A jodhan, 864, 866, 868. 

Ajodhya, 69. 

AlFnbah, 68 n, 68 . 

AAabah,aalfof,67a. 
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Akadir, 61 n. 

Alcaranga Sdtra, The, 203 n J, 208 ft J. 
Akdia, 132, 200, 202 n 2. 

Akbar, 2, 9, 12,16,59,69,120,125,210 
212, 252 and », 257, 258, 278, 314 n 8, 
831 n 1, 319 n 1, 363 «, 380, 383 n I, 
387 n 1, 392, 404 n 1, 405, 417, 421 n 
1, 425 a 2, 430 M 1, 449 n 1. 

Akbar’s Dream, 272, a 1 . 

I Akbnrnamah, The, 359, n 1, 416, 426 n 2, 
Akerman, 102 n, 104 ti. 

Ahhdfd, The, 268. 

Akhi SirAj, Shaykh, 365, 371. 

AkhUt, 95. 

Akhmim, 65 n, 56 n. 

Akhsikat, 98 and n. 

Akhtdb, .378 aiultii 1 . 

Akhyars, The, 376 n 8, 

Akja-Kirman, 102. 

Aklishfi, 180. 

Akearai, 95. 

Ahha, Latitndc, 35. 

Aksbahr, 95. 

Akshara, 150, 

Akfnr, 66, 66 n. 

Alabdha-bhiimikatva, 181. 

Al-Ablnk, 67 n, 

Alof Kbin,d66nl. 

Alaknanda, The, 226 n 2. 

Aloksar, 56 n. 

Alanjah, 53, 56 n. 

Aldpa, 252 a and n 3, 263 n. 

Alasya, 181. 

Alau’ddanlah, Shaykh, 876 and n 1. 
Alaa’ddi'n,»Su)lin, 251 » 1. 

Alau’ddin Ghori, 841, 842, 846 a 1, 
863 fi. 

Alaii'ddm Majzdb, ShaykH, 423, 
Ala^’ddin Masadd Shah, 345, 846, 847 
and n 2, 848. 

Alio'ddm Unban^ni^d, Shaykb, 872. 

jjtakVf Shaykh, 865, «71. 

Alaya, 94. 

Albania, 110 »h 1. 

Albttto, 249 n 1. 

A1 Basra, 76 n. ^ 

Albert the Great, 30 a 1. 
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Albirdni, 26 n 1, 28 n 2) 29 n 35 nn 2 
and 8, 86 n 1, 87 n 1, 39 nn 1 and 8, 40 
n I, 43 n 3» 60 n, 106 n 1, 106, 107 n, 
100 n^ 110 n 1, 111 n 1, 116 n 2, 128, 
n 1. 226 n 8, 227 n, 282 n 1, 281 n 2, 
294.n 1, 807 n 2, 818 n 1, 819 n 3, 820 
n 2| 

Albirdni’s Chronology, 17 n 2, 19 n 2, 22 
n2,40nl. 

Alblrdni'B India, 11 n I, Un 2, 14 n 2, 
16 n 1, 17 n 2, 18 A 1, 19 ft 2, 20 n 6, 
21 n 1, 22 nn, 23 and n 1, 25 nn 2 and 8, 
26 n 1, 28 ff 2, 35 nn 2 and 3, 36 n 1, 
87 n 1, 39 nn 1 and 8, 43 n 8, 59 n, 
105 n 1, 107 n, 109 n, 110 n 1, 111 n 1^ 
123 n 1, 226 n 8, 

Aleppo, 20 n 2, 75 n, 7^ and n, 90 and n, 
91 n. 

Alexander, 42, 78 n, 79 n, 91 n, 120 n 1, 
880, 331 and n 1, 332 and n 2, 334, 336, 
876 n, 877 and n 1, 892 and n 1, 411 
n 1. 

Alexandrotta, 78 n. 

Alexandria, 24 n 2, 63 n 1, 76 n. 

Alfazari, 105 n 1. 

Algeoiras, 76 n. 

Algeria, 72 n. 

Algiers, 69 n. 

Algd, 346. 

AH, 860 n 2, 864, 869 n 4. 

AH Beg, 848. 

Ali-b-Bakk&r, 867. 
Ali-b-Masfud-b’MabmOd, 341. 

Ali-b-Huad ar*Bi4ha, 86 n. 

AH Kharw4, 897. 

Albafr-al Kabir, 76 n. 

Allahabad, 82 71 8, 69 n, 232. 

Allahab&d, $iibah of, 69 
Allains, 101 n. 

Allabi>62, 57. 

Allabii mountain of, 62 n. 

Almagest, T|\e, 18 iwd n 1, 21 na 1 and 2, 
48 and n 1,422. 

Almaksaip, 47 n. 

Almilib, 102. 

Almls Beg, 847 and n. 

Almeria, 77 and n. 


Aljporavides, The, 56 n. 

Almnfieoar, 77 a. 

<^Alp Arsl4n,88flo 
Alp Khin, 847 n 2. 

Alramni, island of, 54 n. 

Altmish, Shamsn’ddin, 842, 944, 345, 
363, 867. 

Alukak, 103. 

Al-Yambv, 67. 

Amllltn, or Amdi^tu, 49. 

Amin, Shaykh, 375. 

Amanaska, 192 n 4. 

Amarkdt, 69, 421 n 1. 

Amasia, 101 and n. 

Amdvasa festival, 318. 

Amaya, 308 n 1. 

Ambalah, 70. 

Amhaffha, 116. 

Amba^thas The, 115 n 2. 

Amid, 80, 91 ». 

Amin, al, 326 and n 8. 

Amir Fatbn’llah Shir4zi, 448. 

Amir Khnaran, 261 n 1, 252. 

Amir Knl41, 358, 359 and n. 

Amir Na^r, 407 n 1. 

Amisus, 101 n. 

Ammdn, 68. 

Ammlr, 356. 

Ammonites, The, 63 n. 

Ammuriyyah, 95. 

Amroabad, 69. 

Amnis lapidnm, 77 ». 

Amol, 68 n. 

Amorinm, 95 n. 

AmfUa, 286. 

Amriti, The, 264. 

Amroha, 69 n, 848. 

Amnl, 84, 85 n. 

^ Andhata, 245. 

Anai^varya, 171, 180. 

Ananda, 160. 

Anandinf, 268. 

Ananta-dariana, 191. 

Ananta-/Mna, 191. 

Anaato.aukka, 191. 
j AnoatooWrya, 191. 

I AndrabhyddMki, 158 ». 
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Anatolia, 101 n, 110 n 1. 
iinovastTiitatva, 181. 

Anaximander, 87 n 1. » ' 

Anbir, 65. 

Ancient Ohroniole, The, 109 » 1. 

Ancient ^Geography of India, Cunning- 
ham’s, 58 w, 69 n, 212 n. 

Andaghast, 

AndalF, ^ 6. 

* Andal^i, Ehwijah Ijtasan, 859 
Andalnsia, 76, 96 n. 

Andedib, 88. 

Anderabah, n, 1. 

Andes, The, 38 n 2. 

Andhakdra, 164. 

Andhra, 1, 102. 

Angas, The, 208, 204 n, 206 n 1, 206 s 1. 
224 and n 8. 

Anghelion, The, 836 n 1. 

Angiras, 810. 

Angiras code, The, 221. 

Angiifd, 312. 

Angora, 70 n, 96 n. 

AngdfM, 313. 

AnhilpOr, 69 n. 

Animd, 187. 

Animddha, 144 n 1, 166 n 8, 169 n, 176 n 
1, 177 n, 

AnkUf 160. 

Annesley Bay, 48 n. 

Annuyogadvdram, The, 206 » 1. 

Anqnetil, 13 n 8. 

An/a,’249 n. 

An^in, Ehw4jah Abdu’llah, 853. 
Anidvatarat 284. 

An^in^, 66. 

Afito/^raya, 162. 

Antakriddaidt The, 204 and n, 
Antara-diofpa* 192 n 1. 

Antardy«t 202 and n. 

Antssakht, 102. 

Antimero6e, 42 n 1, 43 n 2. 

Antinoe, 56 n. 

Antinons, 56 ». 

Antioch, 64 n, 78 a, 90 n. 

Antiochns, n. 

Aniahata, 188, 189. * 


W 

Anddu, islands, 105. 

Anngraha, 178 n 4, 

Anvk&la^ 243. 

Anutwrfna, 129, 188 n 8, 161, irfl, 
Anmdaikat 228 n 1. 

Anupalahdhi, 166. 

Anuhydnd, 242. 

Annshirwan, 1. 

AnttJivdra, 222, 223 n 1. 

176. 

Annttarn, 191 n. 

Anuttaropapdti Kadaiduga, The, 204 
and n. 

Anvaya-pyatirekin, 144. 

Amvdr i Snhayli, The, 341, 

Anmif, 314. 

Apafuieifa, 240. » 

Apamoa, 90. 

Apdna, 149 n, 102. 

Apanchikfita^ 161 and n 1. 

Aparajita, 194 n. 

Aparatva, 136. 
i4pfinj;ra/ia, 184. 

Apastamba, The, 221. 

Apnvarga, 129, 189. 

Apocalypse, The, 33 n 1. 

Apollinopolis Parva, 65 ». 

Aprajd‘pati, 193. 

Apurva, 168 n. 

Aqna} Tacapitaiun, The, 71 n. 

Arabia, 66 n, 109, 1)0 and a 1, 120, 124 
n, 371, 424. 

Arabian Nights, The, 826 a 2. 

Arabian Sea, The, 61 a. 

Arabs, The, 13 a 8, 29 a 1, 38 a 1, 89 a 
2, 48 a 8, 48 a, 62 a, 68 a, 89 a, 1U9^ 
124 n, 212, 241, 326 a 6, 886 a 2. 
Arachosia, 98 jt. 

Anf sea, The, 108. 

Xr4m Sbih, 942, 

Arahyaka, 289 a , 

Aracyakae, the, 222 a 1. 

Ara»f 191 and a 8. 

Arases, The, 91 a, 99 a. 

Arha, 200. 

Arbela, SO n, 81 a. 

Arbdnah, 93. 
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Arohelaif, 96 n. 

Arohimede«> 26 and n 1. 

ArohODB, f28 n 8. 

Ardabfl, 81, 82. 

Ardeiliir'b'B&bak, 67 n, 74 n, 76 n, 887. 
Ardeshfr Darizdast, 829 n 1. 

Ardeshir Khnrrah, 74 n. 

Ardhahindaf 228 
Ardhdwaj, The 256. 

Ardiya, Mtn. 89 n 1. 

Ardshfr, 837. 

Atgbdn, 88 n. 

ArhaSf The, 193 n 1. 

Arhafc (or Arhant), 188 and n 1. 

Arhat (finddha), 211 n 1. 

Arhat doctrines, The, 202 n. 

Ariana, 110 n 1. ^ 

Ariayarta, 82 n 8, 88. 

Arim, inundation of, 79 tt. 

Arim or Arym, 80 n 1. 

Arin or Azin, 29 n 1, 59 n. 

Arish, 68. 

Aristarchus, 224 n. 

Aristophanes, 11 n 1, 16 n 3. 

Aristotle, 12 n 8, 14 n 1, 20, 37 n 1, 106 
n 1, 107 A, 126, 143 n 3, 161 n, 161 n* 
180 n. 

Arjish, 80. 

Arjuna, 227 n 1, 392 n 2. 

Armant, 60. 

Armenia, 78, 79, 80 and n, 82 n, 96 and n, 

100, 110 n 1. 

Armenia, Little, 78 n, 96 n. 

Armorioa, 104 n. 

Aiphazad, 876 and n 2. ' 

Arraj4n, 66 and n, 90 a, 869 n. 

Arrin, 81, 88, 96 and n, 96, 99. 

Arrian, 78»,’96 n, 304 t- 7; 381»n 1, 
882 M 1 and 2. 

Arrow river, The, 304 n 6. 

Arsene, 81 a. . , 

Atfiha, 807. ♦ ® 

Aftha marriage, 809 and n 2, 849 n 1. 
Artan Ktlordn, 102. ' 

Artang or Arahang, The, 887 and a I. 
Artaxer^ Lorgimanns, 229 a 1. 

Arlhoy 129 and a 1, 132. 


Arthdpattif 138 a 8, 166 and n 4. 
Artha^idatrot The, 226. 

*Arthavdda, 158 f# 219 and a 1. 
Arvdksrotas, 173 nn 8 and 4. 

Arya, 192 a 1. 

Aryabhata, 12 a 2. 

Aryan Languages, Oomparative Gram* 
mar of, 120 w. 

Aryans, The, 114 n 1. 

Arya-aatya, 214. 

Arzan, 79 n, 95 n. 

Arzan u’r Rdm, 79 n, 96, 96 a. 
Arzandrum, 96. 

ArzanjAn, 95. 

A|, The, country, 102. 

Asadi, 328 and n 1. 

Asad, 61. 

Aaamavdyi Adra^a, 143. 

AaamjHa, 197. 

Aaamprajndta-aamddhi, 182, 188. 

Aaana, 183, 185. 

Aaaipratipakahatva, 144 and n 1. 

I A/aya, 181 and A 1. 

I Asoalon, 64 n. 

I Asfdpur, 96 a. 

Asfaras, 94' a. 

Ashkbftr, Maul4n4 Mnhyi’ddfn, 422. 
Ashmdm, 66 a. 

Ashmdn, 56 a, ' 

Ashraf-i-Ashrdf, 428. 

Ashrifs, The, 428. 

Asht, 102. 

Aahfdnga-Togaj 183. 

Ashwatthdmi, 169. 

Asia, 109 and n 2, 110 and a 1, 128 a 1. 
Asia Major, 110 and a 1. 

Asia Minor, 78 and a, 90 n, 94, 96, 99 a 
100 A, 102 104 w, 110 and n 1,120 A 
« 1, 124 a, 869 n 1. 

Asiatic Besearohes, The, 11 n 2, 16 a 4 
22 A 1, 28 a2, 86 A 2, 191 a 8, 192 a 1, 
804 a 6. 

As^alinf, al, 861 and a, 424 and a 1. 
Askar Mnkram, 66. 

Aamdn, 14. 

Amito, 181, 183. 

Asndt, 108. ** 
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818 n 8. 

Akkdshtami f eatWal, 818. 

Airamat OT, ^ 

Xiravo, 202 and n 1 and 2, 203. 

Assam, 48 n, 121 n 3. 

Asson4n^62 n, 53 n, 56 n. 

Assyria, 110 n 1, 328 n 2. 

Assyrians, n 8. 

Asfcar&bdd, 84 n, ^ 343 » 3, 369 n 3. 

* Astarte, Syrian Goddess, 79 n. 

Jsteya, 184. 

Astikdya, 201 n 2. 

Astrakhan, 96 n, 101 n, 103 ». 
Astronomy of the Ancients, Lewis’, 16 n 
3, 25 n 8, 38 n 1, 39 n 3. 

Aaura marriage, 309. 

Asnras, The, 193 n 2, 287 n, 306 and n 6, 
309 and n 4. 

Asnri, 169 n. 

Aha, 286. 

Ahamedha, or horse •saorifloe, 281. 

Atd, 868. 

At4 Tasawi, 868, 

Atak Benares, 69. 

Atala, 82. 

At^n’ddin of Bnkh&ra, 367. 
Athirayidy4,The, 218. 

Athanran, 219 n 1. 

Atharyareda, The, 116, 128, 219 and 
n 1. 

Athenfyah, 78. 

Athens, 101 a, 828 n 3. 

Atihasita, 240 n 4. 

Atikrdnki hhdvanha, 183. 

Atkinson, 327 » 1, 330 n. 

Atlantic, The, 84 and fi 1, 43 n 8, 46, 76. 
Atlas dn Voyage, Chardin’s, 38 n 2. 
iTtmofi, 129, 182, 154, 169, 169, 170 and 
n 1,171, 190, 215 and n 2. 

Atribnlns, 62. 

Atri, 117, 810. 

Atri, The, 221. 

Atmt, 327 a 1. 

Att4r, Faridu'ddin, 361 n, 

Atwfl, KiUllm’l, 47 II, 48 », » », «1 », 
B », 68 11,56 11,87*, 69 ». 75 », 8611, 
84»,88m90»,91ii,9Ji.,98». 


j Atyantika disMlntion, 166, 
iuinm, 248 and n 2. 

Andraijjah, 90. 

Allfat, 47 tt» 

Augusta Eiuoritu, 76 «. 

Augustine, St., 336 a 1. 

Augustus, 76 n. 

AujAn, 81. 

Aur^ikakalpa, 208 n 3. 

Au5anaia, The, 2i0, 

Ausdt, The, 428. 

Avadhi'jndna, 190. 

Avagraha, 100. 

Avah, 84 n. 

Jvaha, 17. 

Avantiki, 306. 

Ayantyas, The, 900 n 1. 

Avdpa, 168 M. 

AvaranaJakti, 160. 

Ayasarpipi age, The, 188 n 1, 191 h 8. 
Ayatiras, The, 284, 293. 

Avdya, 190. 

Avayavay 129, 143, 144 n. 

Ayes, The, 11 n 1. 

Ayioenna, 106, 107, 421 n 4. 

Avidyd, 140 n 2, 160, 181. 

Arionns, 34 n 1, 64 n, 77 n. 

Avirdga, 171, 180. 

Aviraiif 181. 

Awarlh, 69, 306. 

Awv\ The, 265, 267 
Awsl, island of, 68. 

Awilah, 60. 

Awliyd, 360. 

Aaum, 47 f . 

Ayls, 78, 90. 

Ayatanast The, 214. 

Ayej^a, 391 

^ AyoahyAll7n 4,287,291,a05. 
Ayogava, 116. 

Ayogaras, 115 n ^ ^ 

Ayur-vtda, Tlie, 224, 286 e 8. 

Ayuf, 201. 

Ayuihka, 202%>. 

Asidhwar, 91 n, 

Asa^, 108 and n. 

Asar, 343 n 1. 
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Asarbfjfo, 80 And n, 81 and n, 82, 88 
andn, 96 n, 862 n 2. 

Asdl, al, 407 n 1. 

Azizi, 66 82 n. 

Aaof, 108 n. 

Aaof, Sea of, 101. 

Azoresi The, 88 n 1. 

Azr^dt of Damasoas, 72. 

Azr4il, 825 and n 1. 

£AAL,S78»a. 

Ba^lbak, 64, 73 n, 278 n 1, 877. 

Bdb, 868 n 2. 

Bib Apglin, 858. 

Bib Farghinf, 868 n 2. 
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Cowell, Prof, 138 a 3. 189 a 2, 158, 168 a, 

, 169 a, 169 a 1, 212a 1, 214 a 8', '217 

a 1, 219 nl. 

Cow’s meat prohibited, 294 a X, 

Cremona, 80 a 1. 

Crete, 77 a. 

Crimea, 101 a,* 102 a, 103 and 104 a. 

Cmsades, Tbe,896 a 1. 

Csoma’s Tibetan Gnmmar, 218 a 1. 

Ctesipbon, 661a, 96 a, 825 5. 
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Canningham, General, 212 n, 331 n 1. 
Onnningham’a Ano. Geog., 68 n, 212 n, 
Onpo)a of the earfch, 104. ' 

Oast’s Modern Languages of Africa, 63 n. 
Ontoh, 68 n. 

Cyprus, ^7 n. 

Cyrenaioa, Mountains of, 62 n. 

Oyrene, 62 n?^* 

Cyrus, 330, 411 n 1 , 423 n 2 . 


ABA, 229 and n 1 . 

DdtAa grass, 300 and n 1 . 

Dabil, 82 n. 

Dibilishim, 326 n 4. 

Dabistdn, 337 tm 1, 

i7<^. The, 265 and n 7, 266, 257. 

Daftan, The, 267. 

Dagheflt4n, 101 n. 

Pahabi, ad, 361 n. 

Dahlak, Island of, 60. 

Bahna, 76 n, 

Oaibal, 68 . 

Dailam, 84 and a. 

Oailamtn, 84. 

Dainandina, dissolution, 164. 

„ pralaya, 166 n 1 . 

Dainawar, 82, 396 n 1. 

Daityas, The, 11, 169 n, 287, 238, 239 
290, 292, 806, 320 n 2. 

Daiva marriage, 808, 809 n 1. 

DaivaJta, The, 224 n. 

BakkAtn, 110. 

Daksha, 227 n 2, 238 n 3. 

Oaksha ampti. The, 221 . 

Bakshi^a, 118. 

Dalukina, 173. 

BaW^a lover, 248. 

Balman, 69. 

Baloo, 251 nl. 

Baldkah, Queen, 66 n. 
pamdr, 60, 68 n, 

BImaghAo, 84. 

Bamasoos, 66 64^ 72 and n, 78 », 90 n, 

864. 

Bamietta, 68 », 421 n 8 . , 

. BamindAn, 74. 


Bamiri, ad, 891 n 
DAna, or Alms giving, 882. 

Ddna-siddhi, 176. 

PandiyA, 812. 

Dandamis, 332 n and n 1, 

DandsnVAn, 87. 

Dan4<i‘vat prostration, 280 . 

Daniel, The prophet, 377 a 1. 

Danube, The, 102 a. 

DAnya, 03. 

DAnyAI, A^mad, 366. 

Daoutmour KliAn, 346 a 1. 

DAr Safod, 74 ». 

DArA, 73, 76 n. 

Darih, 67 n. 

DarAbjird, 67, 423 n 3. 

Darah, 54 n, 55, 7 1 n. 

Darah, The, 65 n. . 

Darbnnd. 83 0,^5 a, 96 n, 98 a, 101 aU » 
n, 377 n 1 . 

Daren Mts., The, 70 n, 

DarghAn, 97. 

Darias, 67 n, 78 n. 

Darius llystaspes, 328 a 4. 

Dar^nlah, 49. 

DarrAj, Abu I/usayn, 364. 
DarMna‘Varatt(yn, 201 , 202 n. 

DarzindAn, 96 n. 

Daia-hara (Dusierab), 818 and n 6 , 819. 
J)afaml festival, 318. 

BaAaratha, Raj A, 291. 

Dosht, 84 and n. 

Baskarah, 75, 362 n 1. 

DAthavanisa, The, 168 n 1. 

DAAd Khim, 347 n. 

DAud Tii, 856. 

DantatAbtd, 59. 

DavA3,66n,*90. 

* David, 63 n, 

Davies, 159 », 160 a 2, 168 a 1, 166 n I, 
170 a 1,171 a f, 178 a 1^ 287 a L 
Davies’ Hindu Philosophy, 126 a 1, 168 
awl and 2^ 138 aa 1 and 2, IM a 136 
a 2, 138 aa 2 aud 8, 189 al, 140a I. 
141al,142a2, 148 a 1, 148 a 146 
a, 161 a, 152 a 1 . 

Davis, Samuel, 86 a 2. 
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Viwwin, 422 ni. 

Day, Captain, 246 n, 260 n 18, 268 n, 264 
n and n 2, 256 wn 1, 2, 6 and 7, 266 n 3. 
Day’a Fishes of India, 296 n 4. 

Daybnl, 62 n. 

De Oaignes, 88 «, 96 a, 343 n 3, 344 nn 
4 and 6, 845 n 1, 846 ft 4. 

De Reb. Indicia, 62 ft, 77 ft* 

De Saoy, 89 ft 2, 47 ft, 62 n, 91 n, 841 w 
1,360 ft 2. 

De Slane, 68 n, 80 ft, 96 ft, 100 ft, 101 ft. 
Debal, 68 ft. 

Decapolis, The, 64 ft. 

Deccan, The, 82 n 3, 189 ft. See also 
Dekhan, The. 

Decline and Fall, Gibbon’s, 65 n, 

Defhna, 69. * 

Dekhan, The, 250, 261 ft 1, 262. 268, 284, 
304,806,866,372. 

Delhi, 69, 119, 200, 251 ft 1, 252, 267, 
822 ft 4, 342, 844, 845, 847, 848, 849, 
861 ft, 862, 363, 864, 865 and ft 1, 366, 
367, 868, 869, 370, 871, 372, 373, 874, 
376, 426 ft 2, 426 ft 2, 440. 

Delphi, 86 n 2. 

Demavend, 84 ft. 

Denia, 93 ft, 100 ft, 

Deoband, 70. 

Deoglr, 59. 

Deoras, The, 118. 

Dera Ghizi Kh4n, 69. 

Derbend, 83 ft, 

Deh, 200. 

JOeiakdra, 250. 

Songs, 261. 

Desnbah, 69. 

Deucalion, deluge of, 94 n. 

Devs, The, 887 ft 1. * 

Dev Mahal, 866. « 

Devaa The, 808. 

Deva Brahmans, 116. * 

Deva holy places, 803. 

277. 

Devaki, sis. 

Dsvsfd, 172. 

DenUil ll, 115, 195, 188, 199, 987. 

age. 


Devatideva, 211 n 1. 

Devband, 327 and n 1. 

•Devi, 819 ft. « 

Devi Bhdgavafca, The, 220 ft 4. 

Devikd (Deva), The, 804. 

Dhadda, The, 256, 266. 

Dhd4M women, 267. 

DhddMs, The, 266. 

Dhafar, 48 ft, 54 ft. 

Phafar, 60 n, 61. 

Maivata, 247, 249. 

Dhanur^veday 225. 

Dhanvaatari, 286 and » 3. 

Dhdr, 366. 

Dhora-dttfta, 283. 

Mdratfa, 183, 186, 190. 

Dharma, 136 and ft 2, 141, 180, 201 nn 2 
and 4, 202 and 2, 264. 

Dharma S^Astra, 220, 221 n 1. 
Dharmadhvaja, 208 and n 4. 
DharmdstiJcdya, 201. 

Dharma Idbha, 207, 

Dharsd, 376. 

DhAtu’l ]5^a?ur, 80 ft. 

Dhmn, 282 ft 2. 

D’Herbelot, ? « 1, 20 ft 2, 25 n 1, 62 », 
64 ft, 56 ft, 82 ft, 83 n, 92 n, 106 » 1, 
826 ft 1, 336 ft 1, 842 ft 2, 343 fta I 
and 3, 346 ft, 848 ft 2, 349 «, 876 » 2, 
377 ft 1, 407 ft 1. 

DMriy 242. 

DMrd Adhkdy 242. 

DhU, The, 255 ft6. 

Dboondhee, 261 n 1. 

Dhrithta, 244. 

Dhrwva, 252 and ft. 

Dhdmd-prabhd, 196 » 8. 

Dhurpad, The, 251 and ft 2, 256, 867. 

* Dhvani, sound, 160. 

Dkvani, a figurative style, 240 n 2. 
Dhydnay 183, 186 and ft 1. 

Dialogues, Plato’s, Uni. 

Diana, 93 ft. ■ 

Diet, de la Perse, 61 u, 66 ft, 68 ft, 81 », 
82 ft, 83 ft, 86 ft, 86 87 ft, 96 ft. 

Diet, of Antu||jiitief, Smith’s, 48 ft 2, 46 

ft 1. 



Diet, of Hiuda Mythology, 10 n 2 1 13 
n2. 

IMdlnii 882 and n 1, 38|. 

Didoy 828 n 8. 

DlgunbMM, The, 195 >• 3, 210 and » I 

/Kti.)xU<i>113. 

OikplUe, 198 n 2. 

Dlnewar, 82lls>»W « i, 

Diwietlan, 63 ». ^ 

• Diedonu, 831 n 1, 332 n 2. 

IHpalu, 260 sod n 17. 

D{|AU, 306 » 2, 320. 

Diphlpdr, 3(6. 

Dfyani, 258. 

IHrgha, 135 and « 1, 223. 

DU, 182, 183. 

DiU, 118, 

Dili, 148 » 8, 187 * 1. 

D>«xli% (eatirol. The, 306 and a 2, 310 
and nn 8' and 4. 

Diyfc flakr, 79 and », 80 and «, 90, 91 n. 
Dijir Mudhar, 79 and n. 

Diyfr Rabidh, 76 a, 79 and », 80, 91 n. 
JJaleper, The, 77 », 94 a, 104 n. 

Onieater, The, 102 a. 

lyOhnon, 100 a, 844a 2, 846a 1, 84S a 1. 

DoUohe, 91 a, 

HolOk, (oiirea of, 91 a. 

Doniniona Oaaiini, 38 a 2. 

Don, Th^ 94 a, 103 a. 

Dongola, 47 a, 49 and a. 

Donne, 56 a. 

Dordlah, 70. 

DmAc, 129, 139. 

Dowon, 10 a 2, 118 a 2, 114 a 2. 116 a 4, 
117 a 4^ 149 a 2, 169 a. 

IW, SnppL Diet Arab., 67 a. 

Dnuotv, ISSb 
Or5Tid4,284. 

Drat)ia,132anda%161. 

Drik,168. 

OrKedrat^ The, 32 a 3, 33, 286 a 5. 
ArithfdaCe, 129, 143. 
i^rM«M(d<^Tbe^204a. 

2^11^159. 

iD>70M,390al. , 

l>tf Kk5a,347aaadal. 
to 


D6bin,S2(5anda2.827. 
DnbayialAiadi, 64a,350 a2. 

Dacam, 59. 

D4Ha, 129, 135, 139, 141. 

D»»af, The, 256, 267. 288. 
DoinlMwand, 84. 

DamUvrand Mtn., 74 n. 

^4hani, 313. 

Donl^ali^, 49. 

^ttr6at A^, 312. 

Onrga, 277, 818, 319 «. 

Darviaana, Tho, 220. 

244. 

D74rak4, 304 and n 3, 308. 

Dveshn, 136, 139, 141, 181, 803. 

Dvi‘ja, 116 « 4. » 

D?i-ja Brahmana, 116. 

Dvy-anuka, 148. 

Dwipara Yoga, 147 n 1. 159 «, 174 a 4. 
Oy4Iah, 66 n. 

Dyke of the UinyaritiM, 60 n. 

f!A8'l'BRN Sea, The, 49. 

Enatifick, 841 n 1. 

Bbnaai laland, 77 7». 

EdHai, 49 », 64 n, 66 n, 60 n. 

63 and n, 73 a. 74, 75 and a. 
109, lie, 113 n 2, 124 n, 328 » 3. 363, 
358 and n, 424, 426 n 2. 

Egyptian Sea, Tlio, 68. 62. 

Egyptian!, The, 18 n 3, 53 n. 

Skifyra, 179. 

Eleasar, 877. 

Eiementa, The, 12, 17 n 1, 180 a 1, 182, 
161. 

■la^entf, Eriblld’a, 24. 

* El Hammat el Khaba, 71 a. 

Eliaa, The Prophet, 876, 877, 878 and 
.1. , « • ^ 

Elieene, 878 and a I. 

Xliiabeth, Q|pen, 868 a. 

IIIK SirB., I26»l, 343«>,944 m 
846 aa 1 and 2, 846 an 1 and I9 847 
aa 1 and 8, 846 a« 1 and t. 

Eltioi'i BlbMadi4ai, 849«.. 
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filphiitHione, 340 nn 1 and 2, 346 n 3, 437 
n, 868 n, 421 n 1. 

II Sbehr, 48 n, 61 1 ». 

Bljiian a^tda, The, 83 n 1. 

Emerald mine, 66. 

Emesa, 80 n. 90 n, 

Emir Sh4h MnbdTb*Wr, 87 n 8. 
Empedocles, 87 n 1, 148 n 8. 

Eonias, U3 n 2. 

Enseneh, 66 n. 

Solos, 118 n 2. 

IphesQS, 100 n. 

Ephthalifces, The, 88 n. 

Epiphaneia, 90 n. 

Eqnator, The, 46. 

Ira, The Dlrine, 416 n 1. 

Erannoboas, The, 304 nT* 

Eratosthenes, 25 n 8. 

Erbii; 80 n. 

Erdmann, 108 n. 

Erek, 90 n. 

Erekle, 101 n. 

Erment, 60 n. 

Eraeroom, 79 n, 96 n. 

Ethmoom, 71 ». 

Eski Kirym, 103 n. 

Esneh, 55 n. 

Bssai sor Thist. des Arabes, 78 n. 

Etah district, 287 n 2. 

EUwah, 69. 

Eternal Islands, The, 83 and n 1, 34, 
41. 

Eternal Wisdom, The, 825 and n 3, 
826. 

Ether, 19 and « 8. 

Ethiopeans, The, 107. 

Eoolid, 24. 

Endoxns, 89 n% 

Eophrates, The, 64, 66 7^ ^ 

91, 66 ft. 

Europe, 109 and ti % 184 ft, 184 ft 1, 826 
ft4. ' ' 

Eoropeans, The, ^2. 

Iniebins,<72 1 |. 

lodne, The, 94 ft, UO ft 1, 102, 104. 

Iu,aTork^htribe,^«;. 

Bfe,885andftl, 


Fables 0tPilpay,326ft4. 

^abrioins, 109 ft 
Fadhl-b>Sahl, 326 and » 8, 827. 

Fa*Hian, 212 ft. 

Faid, 67 and n. i> 

Faizi, Shaykh Abo'l Faiz, 41Qft3, 411 
and ft 4, 412, 481 n.ip 446. 
Fakhro’ddin ' Ir4Vi, Siiaykh, 363, 864. 
Fakhrn’ddin Niftlah, Manl4na, 869, 

Falaji, 14 ft 1. 

Famo’s $ilb, 66, 90 ft. 

F4myah, 78 ft, 90. 

F4rab, 102. 

Farabr, 92. 

Faramarz, 829, 830. 

Farghinah, 97 ft, 98 and ft, 858 ft 2, 363. 
F4rh4n, 89. 

Farida'ddin Oanj-i-Sbakkar, Shaykh, 
863, 364, 365, 867, 370, 372. 

Fariddn, 89 », 109, 329. 

Faristan, 66 ft. 

Farjistan, 92. 

F4rmid, 359 ft 3. 

Farmidi, Shaykh Abu 3^9. 

Farmol, 69. 

F4rmy4b, 92. 

Farrah, 373. 

Farmkh Sb4h K4bali, 863. 
Farrnkhz&d'b'Massdd, 341. 

F&rs, 66 ft, 67 and ft, 78, 74, 

Farsakh, 18 n 1, 26. 

Fartanah, 102. 

F4ry4b, 88 and », 102 ft. 

F48, 60. 

FasI, 78 ft. 

Fasting, Boles of, 296, at seq. 

F&ten or F4ter, 836 ft 1. 

• Ffttbpdr, 69, 487 and n 1. 

F4timah, 427 ft 2. 

Fitlmite dynasty. The, 62 n. 
Fayy4fi,ahaybb,429. 

Fayyum, 63 and ft, 100 n. 

Faaln'Uah Bazhida’ddm, 348 ft 9. 
Ferishta. 840 nl, 842 ft 2, 348 a 8, 844 
ft 8, 845 ftft 1 and 3, 846 ftft 8, 4 and 6i* 
847 ftft 1, 2 and 8, 848 ii» 1 and 8, 860 
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8B1 n 1, 862n 3, 868 n ai&d nn I and 
8, 864nandn 1, 865mi, 866nti8and 
4, 869 » 8, 37 1 ti 8, A 1, 436 ii 2. * 
Fernando Po, 48 n. 

FerriePs Lectures 4nd Benfoins, 2)8 n 1, 
Ferrd, 88^ 1. 

Fettak-b-Abi Bevds^m, 837 n. 

Fea, 61 and 
Fezzdn, 62 n. 

^Finland, 104 ii. 

Firdausi, 29 n 1, 86 n, 825 a 2, 337 a 1, 
228 nn 1 and 3, 329 and n^ 330 n and n 
1,831 al, 832n 1, 886 Hi, 888a 1* 
839 a 1, 340 a, 401, 402. 

Firdausi order, The, 854. 

Firdausi, Shaykh Badm’didin, 867. 
Firdausi, Shaykh Ruknu’ddin, 867. 

Firoz, Sultan, 349, ‘ 872. 

Firoz4b4d. 67, 74 n, 

Firoz&bddi, Majdu’ddin, 861. 

Fortdnate Isles, Tbe, 33 and a 1, 84, 48 n 
3,81 a. 

Foucaux, 211 a 2, 212 a I* 

Fragment der Bhagarati, 189 a, 200 a 6 
202 a 1, 206 a 1. 

France, 107 a, 836 a 1. 

Franks, The, 93, 94, 101,109, 110. 

French Academy, The, 13 a 3. 

Furiwah, 85. 

Furdhat u’r Bdm, 101. 

Fury 67. 

Fushanj, 87 a. 

Fnstit, 61 a, 71. 

Futdbat'i'Makkiyah, The, 877 a. 
Fnzail*b*'Iy4f , 857. 

GaBHA8T1.MAT,31. 

Gabriel, 325 • I. 

Qagar, The, 82 a 8. 

Gaia, 34 a 1. 

Q^ja-Jtumbha JKn'ti, 822, 228 a I. 

Gkya fiiUtra, 258. 

Gfa/roh, 818 .^ 

Galen, 100 a 1. 

Qalm^Fortor, 70. 

GalHcia, 100 and a. 


Oallilec, 64 h, 

Oamaka, 263. 

Osmdhnyantah, 173 n, 

Oa^a, 206 a 8. 

Gayadharas, The, 204 », 800 a. 307. 
Gaudaki, The, 304 and a 3, 

Gandap4da, 136 a 2. 

Ganddva, 68 n. 

Oandha, 135. 

Gandhamidana Monntain, 80, 81. 
Qiindhdra, 247, 240. 

Odndhdrfi’ffrdnM, 246 m, 

GIndharra, 31 n 3. 

Odndhana, 172. 

QdndhArva marriago, 309. 

Odndharvas, Tlio, 172 a 3, 193 a 1, 803. 
Qdndharva‘ vflda, 

Ganeia, 277, 283 and a I, 819 n 8, .191 
a 2. 

GnMia-Chat'irthi fealiral, 319 a 3. 
Gantia^fiKhtja^ 205 and a 8. 

Ganga, 810 n. 

Gangbihisht, 29 a 1. 

Gangdiz, 89 n, 

Gangdizh, 29 and a I, 49. 

Ganges, The, 59 n, 199 a 1, 211,285, 
289 a, 303, 304) n 4, 806, 800, 819 a, 
822 and a 2, 8i3, 824. 

Gangoh, 874 a 2. 

Gangnyah, 874. 

Gan jam, 3 • a 2. 

Ganj-i-8hakkar, Shaykh Faridtt’ddin, 
868, 864, 867, 368, 870, 372. 
Qanj'i’Bh'ikluiT, 864 a, 

Garbe, Dr Richard, 144 a 1, 159 a, l75 
n 1, 177 n. 

Oardiz, 89 a# 

Odrfmtthya period, The, 275. 

Gafrfi, 808 and a 3. 

Garbwil, 225 a 2, 807 a 8. 

Garimd, 187. 

Garjistdn, 96. 

Garmsir, 68. 

Garshdsp, 827* a 1, 828, 829, 8.16. 

Gdrudn, science, 288. 

Gamda, 105 ** 5, 288 a 8f , 
Gamda Pnrdya, The, 22^, 28^ a 8. 
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■^aym* 289 n 1, 240. 

Oa/itifa^ehdndra, 818 n 4. 

Oanrs mukha, 287 n. 

Ganrf, 11/818 n 6. 

Gautama amriti, The, 221. 

Oayangos, 77 ft. 

Od^atrif The, 272 and n 1, 818 
Oayhat feitiTal, 819 n 8. 

Oazy The, a tribe, 92 n. 

OehldH The, 118. 

Genoa, 102 n. 

Geographia, Ptolemj^g, 43 n 2, 45, *46 

ft 1. 

Geographie d’ Abnlfeda, 83 n 1, 54 n. 
Geoigia, 98 a. 

Gerard of Cremona, 80 n 1. 

Geriein, Mount of, 72 w- 
Germanicia, 91 n. 

Germans, The, 101 n. 

G^sddaris, Sayyid Muhammad, 872. 
Geta, Bmperor, 66 n. 

Ghaddmis, 72 and n. 

Ghana, 264. 

Ghduah, 47 and n. 

Ghanfd-pdjd, 280 
Ghari, 16, 17. 

Ghorib, Shaykh Burhinu’ddin, 366. 
Ghama(ah, 76. 

Gharydlt The, 16. 

Ghassdn, Kingdom of, 79 n. 

Ghasdli, Abd Ydsuf, 837. 

Ghats, The, 81 n 2. 

Ghans, The, 876 n 8. 

Ghasdn Khin, 81 n, 348 n 8. 

.Ghdiipdr, 69. 

Ghainah, Ghasnf or Ghasnin, 68, 78, 
88 ft, 89 ft. 828 ft 1,830, 840, 841 and 
ft 1, 842, 8M, 344 ft 4,060 ft 2,^ 865, 
868 and ft 1, 407, 

Ghasnarf, Ahn’l Qasan al-, 862 ti 1. 
GhasnaTi, Bhaykh SUhabu’ddin A^mad, 
, , 366, < 

Ghaaiah (Qua), 68. 

GhaaillVShaykh A|^mad, 867. 

Ghelfeoa, Port, 60 ft. 

Gki0kak The, 266. 

Ghil4a,848iiA 


Ghirjistdn, 841 n 2. 

Ghiy4|, MauUna, 866. 
»Ghiy4fp4r,846ft^866ftl. 

Ghiylvft’ddln ^asan, 861. 

Ghiydfu’ddfn S4m, Salman, 841, 842 
Ghiydin’ddin Tughla^ Shdh, 969 % 1. 
Ghorian dynasty; The, 426 ft 1. 

Ghoris, The, 341. 

Gh^jduwdn, 869 n 2.^ 

Ghujduwdni, Kh. Abdu’l Khilik, • 
859. 

OhUnghHi, 818. 

Ghdtah of Damascus, 72 n. 

Ghus, Turkish tribe, 842 n 1. 

Gibbon, 62 n, 92 n, 102 n. 

Qildn, 88, 84, 91. 

Gilboa, 64 n. 

Gildemeister, 62 n, 77 n. 

Gtrd, 67 ft. 

Oita, 268 and ft 1. 

Gladwin, 19 nn 1 and 4, 27 ft 2, 48 n, 67 
ft, 70 ft, 77 ft, 89 ft, 95 ft, 123 ft 1, 
Goddrari, The, 804 and ft 6. 

Gog, 7 ft 1. 

Gogo, 47 ft. 

Gogra, The, 804. 

QoldstOoker, 177 ft 1. 

Gomati (Gnmti) The, 304. 

Gomedaka Dwipa, 29. 

Gonarda, 177 ft 1. 

Qonardiya, 177 it 1. 

Gondwana, 81 n 2. 

Qonika, 177 ft 1. 

Gopdl, 261 ft 1. 

Gor, 74 ft. 

GaraUhandtha, 185 it 1. 

Go.faha*ra*d(iifta, 882. 

Godsla, 189 ft. 

• Gotama, 127, 189 ft 8, 148 ft 1,151 ft, 152 
ftl, 168ftl, 188ftl, 204 and ft, 205 
ft2, 206 ft 1,810 and ft 8. 
.GotamaS6tra,]89ftS. 

Goths, The, 100 ft. 

Gotro, 802, 810 and ft 8. 

Chtriia, 808 ft. 

Gough Pnf.,, 168 II, 169 n 1, m « 1; 

816 ft 1. 
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OougVs Philosophy of the Upanishadi, 
162nl,163nl. 

CtoTindlnandftS, 201 n 
Oraha,U»n. 

&rahat offerings, 158 n. 
QrahJW’^mmdpattit 183. 
ffrdhya-iamdpatti, 18ri 
57raiveyal:a,*1i05 n 2. 

Granada, 76 n. ^ 

• Great Bear, The, 108 n 8, 810 n 1.* 
Greece, 8, 16 n 8, 86 n 2, 41, 78, 128 n 1, 
132, 186 n, 139 n 1, 187 n 4, 829, 880, 
878. 

Greeks, The, 12 n 3, 18 n 8, 18, 19, 20, 
23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 38, 84 and n 1, 85, 
86, 87, 88 n 8, 40, 99n, 109, 110, 112, 
126, 127, 224 n, 246 n, 254 n, 828 n 4, 
887 n 1. 

Green Sea, The, 48 n. 

Griffiths* Bimfyapa, 304 n 6. 

Grihastha, The, 210 n 1, 275, 277. 
Orihitruaamdpatti, 183. 

Grihya'Sdtras, The, 222 n 1. 
Guadalajara, 77 n. 

Gnido, 247 n 8. 

Gnjar4t, 52 o, 58, 59 and », 119, 251 and 
n 1, 262, 267, 865, 871, 878, 374, 
422. 

Gojarttf, 120 n. 

Gnlbarga, 872 n 1. 

Gulbiri, ManUni Hnmftma’ddin, 422. 
Ouiuhandf 813. 

Gnmti, The, 287 n, 804 and a 8. 

OttiM, 182, 184, 151. 

OuifokOi 25. 

Gnndwa, 67 ». 

Giipfd,842. 

Gnrgini Canon, The, 41. 

Gnrglini, Shaykh Aba'I H^asim, 859. 
Gntgdni Tables, The, 20. 

GQrj4n,407»l. 

G«n*,288. 

Owu (m4oa), 248. 

Giinikkal,800a8. 

Ganifvir, 186. 

.Gesbtdep, 86 a, 826 and a 4, 449 a 2. 
Gnsbllsp Niniab, The, 8^8 and a 1. 


Gnyard, 47 a, 51 a, 52 a, 66 a, 78 a, 78 
a, 79 a, 82 a. 86 a, 92 a, 96 a, 98 a. 
Gw&lior, 69, 851 and a 1. 

Gymnoiopbiits, The, 831 1, 132 

a 8. 

HABrO l AJAMf, 854, 355. 

Gabibi order. The, 85A 
Hdda olan. The, 118. 

Gndath, 91 n. 

^addid, Shaykh Abu Jaffar b', 853, 
Gadikab, The, 16 a 8. 

^udithah, 80 and a. 

Hadiyin, 71. 

Hadrainaut, 46, 50 a, 61 a, 63. 

Hadrian, 56 a. » 

Uadyah, 47. 

Gafls A'tru, 1, 212, 826 and a 1. 

Hadz Shirazi, 89i. 

Haft-jo»k^ 15 a 2. 

Haibatpati, 70 a. 
llaibatpdr, 70. 

Haihaya tribe. The, 29) a 1. 

Haikal i Znhra, 93 
Jifajar, 57, 64, 65. 

9ajar Shnghlan, 64 a, 
ff&li ^ainid, 873. 

Giji Kbalfa, 27 n 8, 826 a 1, 876 a 1, 291 
a, 421 a 4, 444 a 1. 

Hijipur, 59. 

GajjAj'b-Yusnr, 66 a, 240, 855. 

Bajdberi, Shaykh 4li. 862. 

Gakikat n'l Gakiik, IH 841 and a 1. 
Gakikatn’d Balk, 892. 

Gakfm Abu'l Path, 893. 

Bakim Asadi, 828 a 1. 

Gakfin A(4, 358. 

Ga^ini HnnoAni, 887 a I, 893. 

Gsklm Mirs4, 883 and a 1. 

Gakiin Sanli, 16i» ft, 341 and a 1. 
Gakim'i'Tirmidif 233* * 

Gikimis, The, 851. 

Hal, 72. 

fialAward, 88, 92 a. 

EaJd4iah,60. 

HaliibnYAkdb, 51. 
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Hill, Dr. fiti-Edward, 184 n 1. 140 « 8, 
161 fi» 168 n 1, 168 nn I and 8, 166 «« 
217 ft 1. 

]^Maytt*b-Ma& 9 dr, 864 394 and 
n 1. 

^alUjis, The, 861. 

Qalmin of Damasoas, 864. 
Ham,75ft,109,ai87. 

Hamadin, 80 n, 81 ft, 82 and ft, 83 and 
ft, 84 ft, 896ft I, 818ft8. 

Hamariyi, Island of, 77. 

^amit, 90. 

Hamath, 78 ft, 90 ». 

Hamdan tribe, The, 60 n. 

Hamdn'llah l^azwini, 843 ft 1. 

Hamddn, al.^aff&r, 861. 

Hamidn'ddin N4gori, W, 864, 867, 864 
869. 

^ftm^da'dd^n Snwili, Shaykh, 867. 
l^amid Wazir, 864 n 2. 

Hamiloar Barcas, 93 ft. 

Hammamet, Galf of, 62 n. 

Hammawiyah, Shaykh Sa^du’ddin, 866. 
Hammer Pargstall, 26 ft 1, 837 ft, 343 ft 2. 
Hamsah, Shaykh, 876. 

Hanbal, Imim, 421. 

Hangkow, 62 ft 
Hang'tcheoa, The, 62 ft. 
Hang*toheon<foa, 78 ft 
Hdds, 813. 

Hinii, 870, 872. 378. 

Hinii Hifir, 70. 

Hanam(n, 150 ft, 360 ft 6, 392 ft 2. 
Hanamant, 159 and n 1. 
ffdr, 818. 

Hardw4r, 70, 886, 806 
Hardy, 211 ft 2, 292 n 1. 

Hari, lOftl. • 

Haridvira, 806. 

Harikhav^a, 31. 

Hdra, The, 122. 

Hirim, 90. . 

Hariri, a1, 60 a, 61 ft, 67 n, 36^n 2. 
BIrita, Th% 22!. 

. Hariranta, The,2S0 and ft 2 
Harivarsha, 81 ajl. 

Hamatelia, 38! ft 1. 


Harmns Sapor, 75 ft. 

Harr4n, 79 and n, 89. 

JHanhOi 802. ^ 

Hartmann, 139 ft 1, 178 n. ' 

HIrdn, 861. 

Hasi, a1, 57 ft. 

Has&bah, 60. 

Hasan. a1, 864, 859 ft 4, 861r* 

Hafan Bifri, 854 and A 866. 

Hasan Y&kir, Shaykh, 873, 874. 

Hashid, olan of, 53 n 
Hastmit 848. 
jSasya.rasa, 240. 

Hatniwar, 70. 

Hattakh, 79. 

Hanran, 72 n. 

Hansam, 84. 

Haya, 290 ft 1. 

. H>^y4ta'l H^yawdn, The, 891 ft, 

Haz4rah, 69. 

Hizirasb, 97 and ft. 

Hazaribigh Dist., The, 189 ft. 

Hafrat 4ziz4a, 858. 

Heavens, The, 87 and ft 1, 

Heber, 876 and n 2. 

Heoaimas, 109 ft 2.- 
Hegel, 169 ft. 

Heliopolis, 74 n 378 ft 1. 

Helmand, The, 68 and ft, 91 n. 
Hemachandra, 204 ft, 206 n 1. 
Hsmahasti-rafha-ddM, 288. 

Hemakupi, Mountain, 80, 81. 

Hems (H>fn?)i 78 ft. 

Hemd, 425 and ft 2. 

Henry II, Emperor, 836 ft 1. 

Heraclea Fontioa, 101 ft. 

Herit, 86 ft, 87 and n, 830, 852, li 8, 861, 
ft 1 867 ft 1. 

( Heronles, 93 ft. 

Heroales, Pillars of, 84 n 1. 

Hermann, 11 a I. 

Hermes, astronomer, 22 n 2. • 

Hermes, god, 71 n. 

Hermes Trismegistns, lOO ind H 1. 
Hermetic books, The, 109 n t. 

Hermiosi 100 n 1. 

Hermontl)i8,.60^». 
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Hertnopolis Mogtui, 71 n. 

Herodotas, 84 n 1, 109 » 8, 829 ». 
HesperideS) The, 44&n \, 

U4 n 1, 145.* 

HetvdbUsa, 129, 146. 

Henlath^Land of, 82 n $, 

Hidlyat’al l^ikmat, The, 14 a 1. * 
Hierapolis, 19 n. 

9ijaz, 54 n, 57 an^. 58 and n, 60, 110, 
> 241, 360 and n 1, 387, 397, 419, 424. 
9illab, 64 and n, 72 n, 

Himiohala, lioantain, 80, 31. 

Himalayas, The, 69, 226 n 2, 290 n 1, 
305 n 2. 

Sima, snonr, 30 n3. 

Himavini 30 n 8. 

Himavat, 32 n 3. 

Qimyarites, The, 50 n, 51 n. 

Hind, 338 n 1. 

Hind, Ummn Salimah, 354 n 3. 

Hindaun, 287 and n 3. 

Hindi, 120 n. 

Sindola, 250 and n 17. 

Hindn Astronomy, 12, 14 n 3, 35. 
Hiududn, The, 358 n 8. 

Hindu Knsh, The, 88 a. 

Hionen Thsang, 212 n, 305 n 4. 
Hipparohus, 20 na 1 and 3, 24 nn 1 and 
2, 38 n 8, 41 n 1. 

Hippemolgi, 290 n 1. 

Hippo Regius, 77 n. 

Hiribud, 832. 

^irah, 72 and n, 89 a. 

^irah. Kingdom of, 79 a. 
Hiravmaya'khapdni 81. 

Hiraarat, 81 n 1. 

S%rai^\ic^arbha, 163 and a 1, 165, 171 a, 
172 a 1, 2ai, 282 and a 2. 

Siraiflfagarbha-itina, 282 . 
Birafya-kdmadhenu^ddna, 282. 
Him^yakaiipn, 287 a 1, 288 and a 1. 
HtrR9y4ksha, 887, and aa 1 and 2. 
Biranyapdra, 287. 

B>ra9y<U«ff*d<iaa,288. 

Binufydha^rath^ix 282. 

Hira^yd Vdhat, 804 a 7. 

Htrai^yd Vdha, 804 » 7. 


Hishim, Caliph, 81 a. 

Bifn Baddn, 50 
yi?n Diiiilaut, 50 and «. 

Ibn C>nirah, 67. 

Kaifn, 91. 
yisii Mahdi, 66. 

M<9n Man^dr, 78. 
lii>9n Tiis, 49 a, 50 n. 

T4. 91 a. 

HiaiNinia rarraconensit, 98 a. 

Hist. Grit, do Manichde, 837 n 1. 

Hist, doi Huns, Do Onignet', 52 a 343, a S« 
Hist, dci Math^matiqnei, 13 aa 1 and 8» 
19 a 8, 20 na 1 and 8, 24 n 2. 

Hist, du Bas Gmpiro, 09 a. 
HistofOharloB V., 107 a. 

Hist, of Persia, llainulm's, 327 a 1. 

Hiat. of Sanskrit Lit , Max .Milller't, 222 
aa 1 and 2, 221 a and aa 1, 2 and 2. 
226 a 1. 

Hist, of the Mongols, 100 n. 

Hit, 61. 

Hitopadola, The, 890 a 2. 

Hodgson, 169 a. 

HooniDs, 80 n 3. 

Soli festivaf! 821. 

Holikd, 821 a 2. 

Holloa Syria, 64 a, 

Horn, The, 1 16 and n 8. 

Homa sacriflce, The, 157 a 2, 229 and 
a 4, 274, 275, 276, 277, 279, 281, 208, 
316, 322 a 2. 

Hombon Sbahpdr, 96 a. 

Homer, 33 a 1, 109 a 3, 190 a 1 , 828 a 8. 
Hooker, 124 a. 

Hopkins, 261 a 1, 264 a 2, 269 a 1, 270 
na 8 and 4, 271 aa 2 and 8, 300 a 8, 3 '1 
n«2 and 5, 302 a 1,306 a 2, 811 a I. 
Hoflson, The, 40. 

Hormos. 58 and a. 

Hormazd, 887. , , 

Uorom«try,^6 a 4. 

Homs, 60 a. 

Srasvd, 135 hnd a 1. 

Hra^va, 228. 

Uubayrah of Bafrah, 857* 

Hobayrf order, The, 354. 
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* HllUgd Khdn, 20 » 2, 82 846, 846. 

Moidlii, The, 851. 

9nlwin,65,81fi. 

Hamdma’ddin Galbirf, Maaldna, 422. 
Humiydn, 251 n 1, 340 and a I, 874, 
883, 421 ft 1, 425. , 

H amboldfc’B Oosmoi, 16 ft 1, 22 n 8, 24 ft 
1 and 2, 29 ft 1, 87 ft 1, 88 ftft 2 and 8. 
Hnns, The, 290 ft 1. 

Banter, Sir VIT., 120 ft. 
flftr^yah. The, 257* 

The, 257. 

Iljlnsima'ddin Mdnikpdri, Shaykh, 871, 
878. 

Uniayn, a1, 864, 867, 860, 361. 891. 
Vasajn Manydr, 849, 864 and ft 2. 

IlIaBayn Shar^^f, Sal^dn, 251 ft 1. 

Qniayn V74if, 841 ft 1. 

Bntayni, Mvina'ddin ^bdnM J^ddfri 
876. 

Hnshang, 825, 826. 

Hydaapei, The, 808, 892 n 1. 

Hydraotea, The, 804. 

Hyphasii, The, 808. 

^aiaifah Mar^hi, 857. 

Hwang'Ohoo, 62 n. 

Byde, 29 ft 1, 837 ft 1. 

Hyroania, 110 ft 1. 

Ibekia, U0»1. 

IbU., 

Ibn A^lam, 20. 

Ibn Abi 407 n 1. 

Ibn Arabi, Shaykh, 421. 

Ibn Bitdtah, 49 ft, 62 ft, 57 ft, 78 ft, 70 n, 
80ft, 83ft, 94ft, 96 n, 100ft, 101 ft 
102 ft, 108 ft, 119 ft 1,822ft 4. ^ 

Ibn Fabih, 66 ft, 74 ft. ' 

Ibn Bajr d^ibalini, 861 and n, 484 and 

ftl. * . , 

Iba 6C ft, 66 ft, 67 n! 68 n, 80 n, 
88 ft, 84 ft, 07 ft, 98 ft. 

Ibn-i-Bagbawi, 862. 

.^JbndJali, 868. 

ibn Khaljddn 1, 49 n, 68 n, 68 n 

^ft,06ft, 100ft, 101 ft. 


Ibn Khallikin, 78 ft, 826 n 8, 850 a 4, 
407ftl, 421ft4. 

^bn Sayd, 88 ft 1,,47 ft, 48 ft, 49 ft, 61 », 
62ft,64ft,66ft,67ft,61ft,62ft,76 n 
101 ft, 104 ft. 

Ibn Sind, 421 ft 4. 

Ibn Jitii, 28, 26 ft 2. 

Ibn-n'l.Athir, 354 ft 2. 
lbn.n>lF4ridh, Shayl^421. 

Ibrihim Adham, 350 ft 1, 867. 

Ibrihim Khin, 425 n 1 
Ibrdhim, Sa](4n, 840, 341, 870. 
lehehU, 128, 186. 
looninm, 00 ft, 95 ft, 421. 

Jrdd,288. 

Idol temple of Somnat, 58. 

IdHsi, 49 ft, 54 a, 56 n, 60 n. 

Aa, 190. 

fj, 428 and n 2, 424. 

Ibb&Imand, 348. 

Ikhmim, 55, 56 ft, 71 n. 

Ikehwdka, 117, 188 ft 1. 

IlahibAa, 88, 59, 282, 806, 824. 
flab, 97 and ft, 98 n. 

Ildvrita, 81 ft 1. 
lUrpita^khapda, 81. 

Ildie, 842 ft 2. 

IHatria, 102 n. 

Ilkhin dynasty. The, 88 n, 848 w 3. 
Ilkhftni Tables, The, 20 ft 2. 

Imldn’ddin Tdsi, Shaykh, 867. 

Imimis, The, 891, 421. 

Imdabhdti, 206 ft 1. 

Imperial Gaietteer, The, 61 n, 60 ft, 69 ft, 
120 ft, 226 ft 2, 287 ftandft2, 288ft, 
289 ft, 803 ft 8, 804 ft 6, 806 ft 4, 814 
ft 8, 872 ft 1,876 ft. 

India, 48 and ft, 61, 62 and n, 68 n, 64 ft, 
68. 69. 60, 66 ft, 68, 60, 70, 100, 110 
and ft 1, 121 nn 4 and 6, 122 ft 2, 128 ft 
1, 161 ft, 187 ft 4,241,252, 887 «1, 
828, 829, 880, 884, 886 and n 1, 887, 
888, 880 and ft 1, 840, 841, 841, 848 
and ft 1, 846, 849, 888 ft t, 410,481 ft 1 
Indian Anti<(aaiy, The, 169' ft, 804 % 

206ftl. 

Indian Ooean, The, 48 a, 51 ft. 
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Indian Zodiac, The, 21 n 1. 

IndioB, Albirdni’a, See Albirdni*i India. 
Indiaob Alterilham, 118/» 2. • 

ndra, 118 and n 2, 148 n 8, 158 » 8, 172 
and n 1, 194 n, 211 n 2, 220. 282 n 2, 
286 and n 4, 287, 290. 

Indra^Jdlaj 289. 

Indra>kba9^, 81,. 

Indrapat, 846 n 4.^ 

•Tndriya, 129, 132, 189 n 1, 170, 178, 174, 
176. 

Indas, The, 89, 848, 847. 

InsbiiAbaU Faal, 887 nl. 

Institatea of Mann, See Mana*g Ordi* 
nanoei. 
fraj, 109, 875. 

Irdk, 9, 60, 64 and n, 65 and n, 72 and n, 

73, 76, 80, 85 n, 86 n, 108, 120, 826, 
842,844, 896 nl, 407 nl, 428. 

(r4bi Persian, 80 n. 

Iram, 49 and n. 

frin, 44, 100, 241, 330, 344, 363. 419, 423, 
425. 

Irirati, The, 804. 

Irbil, 80,81 n, 84 n. 

Irbah, 90. 

Irmak, The, 101 n. 

Iron Gate, The, 95 n. j 

If4bah, fi tam/iz i? §ih4bah. The, 361 n, j 
424 nl. 
laakdje, 102 n. 
rsin, 110. 

rana,113andn2,194n. 
labardin, 86 n, 87 n. 

Iieion, The, 60 n. 

Iffahdn, 88 n 2, 66, 67 n, 78 and n, 88 n, 

84 and tt,85, 92 n, 326, 360 n 1, 396 n 1. 
lifandiyir, 86 n, 828, 829 and n and n 1, 
887, 449 n2. » 

Iifij4b, 88 n, 98 and n. 

Itfinjib, 101 n. 

Ii^biM., b.,887n. 

labitah il4 ilmi'l Mantik, The, 422 n. 

IfWW4,The,421w»d»A 

lahbSUyyah, 76. 

Ifis, 60 fi. 

rUha, 187. 
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lakalkand, 92. 

Iskandardn, Golf of, 78 a. 
laUtn, City of, 81 n. 

Islands of the Blest, 88 and nil. 

Islands of the Happy Ones, 43 a 8. 
Ismiilians, The, 396 n 1. 

Isni, 66. 

Issaohar, tribe of, 64 a, 

Issns, 78 M, Golf of , 110 a 1. 

Istakhr, 67, 74 «, 423 « 2. 

Iftakhri, 68 n, 74 », 98 n. 

Iftiidhat u'l Pundn, The, It a 1, 87 a 1, 
130 a 1. 

Istitalah of Ijadz Abru, 326 and n 1. 
Istros, 94 a. 
nrarakrish^n, 169 a. 
thara^pra^idhd^a, 184. 
fieara-puJA, 279. 

fiv/tra’tiptii>atia, 180, 182. 

rSwarn, 160, 161, I6:i a I, U>8 n, 170 a 2. 
Italy, 24 a 2. 

Itil, The, sea, 101 ?», 103. 

Iviza Island, 77 n. 

Vyiix order, The, 854. 

'Izza'd Duulali Bakhtyar, 4o7 a 1. 

Ja AFAR a? 8idik, 860 wd a 4. 
Jabsl district. 1 he, 80 n, 81 and n, 82, 83 
and a, 84 and a, 87 «, 302 a 2. 

Jabnl Mar Klyas, 378 n I. 

Jabal Shammar, 67 «. 

Jib4li,The, 221. 

J4balk, lot. 

Jabart, 47 a, 

Jabbnl, 76 n. 

Jibolisa, 102. 

Jabelki, 10^ ». 

Jni?ols4, 104 n. 

Jacob, 72 n. 

Jacob, M^’or, 14} n 2. 155 n 2, 167 » I# 
160 nl, 46lnl,*164n^. 

Jacobi, 188 n I, 189 », 198 », 204 fi» KH 
nn 1 end 1, 209 n. 

Jidou, The, 118. 

Jteo, 77 », 100 n. 

Jaffft,64n. 
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Jag, ns. 

dg, 281. 

Jagannitb, 161 n, 

Jag-dei, 89. 

Jab^ogir, Memoirs of) 119 n 1. 

Jabaosoz, Albn’ddin, 841. 

Jabrb. der Lit., 837 n 1. 

Jaimini, 116 n 2, 162 and n 1. 

Jaimini Dar$ana, The, 155 ft 1. 

Jaina School of Philosophy, 188 et seq, 
213. 

Jaina Sdtras, The, 189 n, 193 204 n. 

Jainas, The, 169 n, 188 n 1, 189 ii, 191 n 
8, 192 rt 1, 193, 196 n 3, 197, 202 n, 
210 and n 2,^38 n 2, 293, 305 n 4. 
Jainism, 188 n 1, 192 n 1, 204 n. 

Jaipur, 287 n 3, 804 n 5,c814 n 3. 

J4jram, 91. 

Jnlal, Shaikh, 369. 

Jalaliya fakirs The. 369 n 4. 

Jalala’ddin Awadhi, Shaykh, 370. 
Jalaln'ddin Bnkhari, 871 and n 8, 374. 
Jalaln’ddin Dawwani, Maulana, 422, 424. 
JalaluMdin Firoz Khiiji, 346, 347 n, 866, 
n 3. • 

Jalaln’ddin Mabmdd al i^^azwinl, 444 n 1. 
Jalaln’ddin Maukbnrni, 343, 344 and 
n 4. 

Jalaln’ddin Mnhaxnmad, Shaykh, 870. 
Jalaln'ddin Tabrizi, Shaykh, 366. 

J41iV, 68. 

J&liVin, 68 n. 

Jilindba, Shaykh. Gujarati, 373. 
Jallilfiyyah, 100. 

Jatpa, 129, 146. • 

Jaldli, 65 and n. 

J4m, 92 

Jdma, The, 811 and n 4. % 

Jamadagni, 2S9, 290, 291 n 1, 303 n S. 
Jamal, Shaykh, 875. 

JamallKitil, 870. , « 

Jamaln’ddin Hinsawi, Shayl^h, 870, 372. 
Jam&ln’ddin Snlayman, 363 
Jambu, The Sugwia, 28 n ST. 

Jambn, The, 28 n 2. 

Jambn Dwipa, 2ft and n 2, 29, 81 and 
al>32* 192nl, 195a3. 


Jami, 850 n 1, 861 n, and nn 1 and 2, 852 
fin 2 and 4, 353 n andn 1,866 ml and 
• 2, 366 nn, 1 867, »1, 668 nn, 

859 n 1 862 n 3, 376 n 8, 418. 

Jami' at Tawarikh i Bashidi, 348 and n 8. 
Jamshid, 89 n, 827 and n 1, 411^ 1. 
Jamnna, The, 292, 803, 304 n 6, 824, 848, 
869, 428. 

Janad, 60. 

Janaka npa-smriti, The, 221. 

Jana-loka, 32, 164 n 2. 

Jandrddana, 10 n 1. 

Jand, 97. 

Jandah, 102. 

Jandal, 838 n 1. 

Janman^ 140, 141. 

Jann&bah, 66 n, 67. 

Jandhahs, The, 118. 

Janus, 94 n. 

Japanese, The, 292 n 1. 

Japa-yagna, 281. 

Japhet, 7 n 1, 109. 

Jarasandha, 292. 

JarbddVaii, 84. 

Jarbah, Island of, 61. 

Jirejahs, The, 118. 

Jarid country, The, 72. 

Jarjariyd, 65. 

Jarmi, 47. 

Jarrett’s History of the Caliphs, 62 n, 
65 n, 73 n, 80 n, 343 n 8, 362 n 1, 426 
n 2. 

Jardn, 78 and n. 

Jdtas, The, 290 n 1. 

Jdti, 129, 183 n 2, 146, 160. 

Jdtnkarpya, The, 221. 

Janf, 60 n, 67 n. 

Jannpur, See Jonnpdr. 

« < Jannpuri, Sayyid Mohammad, 873. 
Jansen, 74. 

Java, 49 n. 

Java Archipelago, The, 48 n, 61 n, 64 n 
Javidan Khirad, The, 825 n 2. 

Jawain, 91. 

Jawfi, 318. 

Jazartes, The, ^ n, 97 n, 98 and n. 

I Jayanta, 194 n. 
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Jaypal, R&ji, 860 n 2. 

Jaj7, 92 

Jayj-Tfphaban, 02. 

Jayy&n, 77. 

Jatirah, Signification of, 49 n. 

Jazirah i\A?^ 94. 

Jazirah i S^alya, 94. 

Jazirat al Kha^h:<4^76. 
Jazirat-ibn-Omar, 79, 91 w. 

Jeddah, 49 n, 67 n, 325, 361 n. 

Jedi, The, 69 n. 

Jehar, 313. 

Jenna, 94 n. 

Jerba, Island of, 61 n. 

Jerdon, 121 nn 3, 4 and 6, 122 nn 1 and 2. 
Jeremiah, 63 n. 

Jerome, St., 90 w. 

Jerusalem, 63 n, 92 n. 

Jesalm^r, 421 n 1. 

Jesuit Fathers, The, 831 n 1. 

Jews, The, 336 n 1. 

Jeypore, See Jaipur. 

Jezabel, 878 n 1. 

Jhajhar, 70. 

Jhanjhaoa, 374. 

Jhansi, 364. 

Jhelam, 69. ^ 

Jhelum, 303 n 3. 

Jhihjhanah, 70, 

JihvdmiiHya^ 222. 

Jil, 867. 

Jilan, 858. 

Jimi, 47. 

Jina, 188 and n 1, 192, 198 n, 202 n, 207, 
Jind, 70. 

Jin^srara, 188 n 1. 

Jiraft, 68. 

Jird, 67 ». 

Jirm, 89. ’ 

Jisr, 89. 

Jital, 363 n. 

JUa, 160, 163 n 3, 201, 202 n 2, 216 » 2. 
Jivan-muhti, 288. 

Jivdtmant 129 and n 2, 137, 160, 191, 
192. 

JMnd, 219. 

JM,naJ(dn4a, 165. 


Jrylnd‘varan(yaf 20!, 203 w. 

Jndnendriya^ 162, 

JihitiUhamakatha, The, 204 and a. 
Jnydnn, 128. • 

Joab, 63 n. 

Jodhpur, State of, 314 n 3. 

Jones, Sir W., 13 n 3, 23 m 1, 83 n 8, 
113 n 2, 115 « 2, 110« 1,221 « 1, 246 
«, 249 n 1, 209 « 1, 270 a 1, 800 n 8, 
302 u 1, 800 « 4, 311 n 1, 318 « 4, 388 
» 1,325 u 2, 383 n 3, 300 n 2. 

Jor, 74. 

Jordan, The, 64, 72. 

Jorz4n, 101 n. 

Joseph, 63 ?i, 72 w, 392. 

Josephus, 04 «. 

Jounpur, GO, 251 n 1, 251, 257, 373, 427, 
428 n 2. 

Journal Asiatique, 61 ?t. 

Journal of the It. A. 8 , 217 n 1. 

Jowott, Prof., 140 n 1. 

Jozoula, 64 ». 

Jabbah, 73 n. 

Jubbi, 73 and n. 

Jablah, 60. 

Juda, 378 » 1. 

Juddah, Soo Jeddah. 

Juglyahs, The, 193 and a 2, 200. 

Jubfab, 57. 

Juhu, 158 n. 

Jalins Cu’sar, 60 n. 

Jullabi, Otliinan-b AM Ali, 362, 

Jdmi, 47 n. 

Junayd 352, 353, 35 i, 356, 350, 371. 
Janaydis,/rbo, 351. 

Jondi'sibur, 06 ». 

Jupiter, 12, 113 n 2, 442 n 8. 

Jupiter Ammpn, 377 n 1. 

Jurlsh, 51. 

Jurjin, 43 n 3, 84n,85 and a, 86 n, 88 
91, 326 a 1. * , 

Jorjiniyyabt 97 and n. 

Jurjoo, 251 n 1: 

Justin, 336 rtl. 

Jnstinian, 336 n 1. 

Jnwaini, 344 n I. 
jy9th{U, 242. 
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Jyotifha, 224 and n 1. 

Jyotma, 194, 199. 

Kaa, es. 

K^rab, 68. 

J^abachah, Nafirn’ddin, 843 and n 2, 848 
n 8, 844, 845. 

(ibis, 71. 

Kabs, 99. 

Kabnl, 69 n, 88 n, 89 and n, 119, 826, 
827,828 and n 2, 888 ni, 346,363, 
88 a n 1,894. 

Kabaliatan, 68 n, 89. 

Kach, 844. 

Kaohohwahahg, The, 118. 

^adar Kh4n, 846 and nf. 

Padilla, The, 867. 
lH^adiafyyah, 72. 

Kadra, 238 n 8, 

Kadwal, 76. 

Mountain of, 89 and n 1, 104 n. 
Kafa, 101 n, 108, 104 n. 

Kafartab, 76. 

Kafartdtha, 76. 

Ij^abandazf, Ibrahim, 861 and n 1. 

Kai Khusrau, 29 » 1, 830. 

Kailasa Mtn., 290 and n li 291, 805 and 
n2. 

$aim bi'amri’llahi, al, 78 n. 

IHkaim bi’llah, Fatimite Caliph, 62 n. 

]^4in, 86 and n. 

Kairanah, 70. 
llflairawan, 62 and n. 

](ai8, Iiland of, 60. 
jj^aiiar, 90. 

^aiBariyjah, 63, 90 n, 95. 

Kakava, 91 n.» ^ 

Kikf, ]|^ntba’d>dln Bakhtjar, 868,t864, 

866. 

rdlo, 182, 183, 190, 200. 

Xalah, leland^of, 48*aa^ n. a 
f aloAdntantd, 243. 

X<il(ti,48^ 

X41ak,104. 

“^H'alKmpdr, 69. ^ 

V^alindal, kU 414 868. 


Kalandr, 69. 

KaUr, 84 and n. 

^Kalaga-PUja, The, .279. 

Kdlatushti, 176. 

KaldvantSf The, 266. 

Kalb, tribe of, 427 n 2. 

^alhat, 64* 

Kalidasa, 117 n 4. 

^8l(j Khan, 392. ** 

pliMa. 79. 

Kalilah and Damna, 889 and a 1 841 
and n 1. 

Kalinga, 239 n 1. 

Kalinjar, Port of, 59, 251 n 1, 

Kalisah, 60. 

Kali Upa-pnrapa, The, 220. 

K&liya, 306 nl. 

Kali Yaga, The, 13 n 8, 147 n 1, 174 n 
4,289, 292,2 93,298,810. 

Kalki, 298. 

Kalkyavatara, 293. 

Kall-Atz, 346. 

Kalpa, 147 n 1, 174 n 4. 

Kalpa The, 222 and n 1. 

Kalpa Sutra, The, 188 n 1. 
Kalpa-lataddna, 283. 

Kalpa>taru-ddna, 282. 

KalpdUta, 196. 

Kalparasis, 196 n 8. 

Kalpa •I'tikhaB, The, 198 n 1. 
Kalpa-iriksha, 286 and n 2. 
Kalpupapanna, 194. 

Kalyan, 875. 

Kdma-dhenu, 11, 114 and n 2, 282 n 2, 
286, 290. 

Kama*dnk, 114 n 2. 

Kamal, Sbaykh, 365. 

Kamalu'l 378. 

I Kdma-idstra, 289. 

Kirndirndyflva, 187. 

9^amerdn, Monntains of, 48. 

Kdmi tongs, 252. 

KamB, 864i 
Katimot 214 n 8. 

Kampila, 88. 

Kamrdp, 48 fi. 

Xdmyf, 167 aiM n 1. 
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Katfdda, 182 n 2^ .148 n 1, 160 and n 2, 
162 n 1. 

Kft^ida Upa'Bmriti, Tj^e, 221. i 

Eananj, 8dj 69 and n, 819 n 3, 830, 888 
nl, 839 nl, 421 n 1. 

JTonchai^f, The, 257 and n 3. 

Eanohi, 806. 

Eanohiyarcta, 306 n 4. 

• Kandahar, 68 and 4, 119, 364. 

• Kanem, 47 n. 

Eang or Eangkin, 29 n 1. 

Kangan, 818. 

Edngra, 306 n 4, 318. 

JKaniafhd, 242. 

KanjaHf The, 267. 

Eanaa, 291, 292. 

Eant, 169 n 3. 

1(jL4ndna’l Ifnmtiani^, The, 47 n, 48 n, 60 
n, 62 n, 68 n, 69 n, 69 n,. 81 n, 82 n, 
84 n, 86. 

J^dn^in, The, 254 n 3, 255 and n 1. 
Kanjfa’gatay 320 n 1* 

Kanyakd, 241. 

Eanyakubja, 82 n 3. 

Eaoli, 98 n, 

Eapak Mnghal, 848 and n 3. 

Kapdla Fantra, The, 16 n 4. 

Eapila, 188 n 2, 139 n 1, 140 n 1, 141 
n 1, 161 n, 167, 168 n 1, 169 n, 170 n 1, 
174n,177al.“ 

Eapila, The, 220. 

Eapila<mtn, 168 n 1, 292 n 1, 
Eapinjala, The, 221. 

Eapya Fatamohala^ 177 n 1. 

^aradahf 89. 

Earaghan Mto., 84 n. 

Kardhf The, 199 and n 2. 
Earaj,88,84»,92. 

Eirak, Khwajah. 866. 
l^ar^aah Malik, 846. 
l^aran, 860 n 2. 

Earapa, 116. 

Edrova, 143. 

Earavam, 264 n 2. 

Earbali,66a,891. 

IQLaiinain, 87andn, 90. 

¥ar|ar, 102. 


Karkha songi, 268 , 267 . 

Karkhi order, The, 364. 

EarVisiya, 79 and n. 

Karmakiindii, The, 166. i 
Earman, 132, 133, 140, 141, 161, 156, 181, 
201 and a 4, 202 » 1, 219. 
Karmanighat, 304 n 5. 

Karma-Vipdka, 225. 

Earmendnytt, 102 and n 1, 178. 
Karmghar, 69 n. 

Karnair, 56 n, 

Karnil, 70. 

Karnatik, The, 119, 251. 

Karnphul, 812. 

Karruh, 360 and n 3. 

Karriikoya, 304 n 5, 306 n 2, 820 n 8. 
l^artia, 59. ^ 

Karttavi'rya, 200 and n 1, 291 n 1. 

Karun, 91. 

Karun, The, 65 n. 

Karund, 181, 182. 

Karuna-rasttf 241. 

Karvrez, 89. 

KdryOf 143. 

Kasan, 08. 

Kasan, 103 n. 

Kaser, 31. 

Hash, 97 and n. 

Kashin, 84. 

Kisbgbar, 88 w, 98 n, 102. 

Kashmir, 7, 60, 119, 121, 177 n 1,811, 
212, 252 n, 306, 837, 838 » 1, 894. 
Kashmir, Persia, 80 n, 89 and n. 
Kashsbifn'l Uaf^jdb, The, 862. 

Kiii, 305^ 

Ki^iki, The, 177 n 1. 
l!iisim*b*Mnbd,-b'Ab6 Bakr, 860. 
l^as^ A^mad^ 62. * 

]^b«r i i\irif{n, 369. 

Ksfr i Ahda'l Karim, 76. 

Eafr i Hindoin, 869. 

ibn Uuba^i, 66. « 

^ayr Sbirin, 81. 

l^airi, Shaykh Ismifl, 866. 

j^sffib, Mnb^mad, 862 . 

Jl^rf, The, 861. . 

EMtamdoi, 101 and «, 102. 
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KMtiljdn, 100 n. 

Eaijapa, 117, 188 n 1, 227 and n 2, 228, 
280, 238 n 8, 288, 289 n, 810 and n 2. 
E&lyapa Upa-Bmriti, The, 221. 

Kataligh, 102. 

E&th,96,97n. 

Ea(h T£la, 256. 

Kathiawar, 804 n 3. 

Eatibi, 888 n 1. 
l^atif, 57, 68 n. 

Kafi-mekhld, 813. 

Eatlagh Ehwdjah, Prince, 845 n 1, 347 
and nn 2 and 3. 

Eatt4ni, Abd Bakr, 363. 

Eattiwar, 188 n 1. 

Katyayana, The, 221. 

Eanlam, 61. r 

Eaumara, 173 n 4. 

Eaumdra-hhfityaf 225n. 

Eanrnak, 827. 

Eansalya, 291. 

Kauliki, The, 303 and nn 3 and 5, 804 n. 
Kaustubha, 286. 

Kaustulha-mayii, 286. 

Kantam, 83. 

5aw4m, Mir Sayyid Ab', 373. 

Eawarah, 76. 

Eawdriri, al, 362. 

Kawashir, 67 n. 

^awwdls, The, 256 and n 4. 
Kdjfa^GhikitiMt 226 n. 

KdyavyAha, 142, 

Eayd, 834, 886 n, 886. 

Kayn, 86 ik 
Eaydmara, 325. 

WKh4n.373. 

E4fi Mabmdd, 252 n 1, 878. 

E4f( Shihaba’d-d(n, 870. 

Kasrdn, 66 and n, 421 n 8. 

Kiirdni order, The, 354. 

¥aswf», 88 and n, 84 n, 87 n, 862 n 2, 
896 nl. 

^aiwinf, al, 104 n. 

Kef t, 60 

Keith, Island of, 60 ». 

"^th Johnston, #7 », 68 », 60 a, 61 a, 
62 a,66ii,67»,7l»,78a,78a. 


76 », 78 », 79 », 80 »j 82 n, 83 w, 

85 », 86 n, 90 w, 91 to, 92 to, 06 to, 
t 803 TO 3, 342 TO ^ 872 TO 1. 

Eellgren, 11 to 1. 

Eend, 335 to. 

Eerak Moab, 64 to. 

Eertoh, 101 and n. 

Eetama, Castle of, 76 to. 

Kethal, 70. ^ 

Eetnmdia, 81. 

Eetnmala, 31 to 1. 

Kevala^ 238 and to 2. 

Kevala-jndna, 190. 

Kevaldnvayin, 144, 145, 156. 
Kemla-vyatirekin, 144, 146, 166. 
Eeydah, 48 to. 

Ehabis, 67. 

Ehabdr, The, 79 to. 

Ehafif, Abd Abdn’llah Mnbd..b., 863. 
Khafifig, The, 351. 

Khaibar, 67. 

Ehaiwao, 51. 

Ehajd, 08. 

Ehalat, 100 to. 

Ehalid, 91 to. 

Ehalih, 60. 

Khaia Ata, 859. 

Khalkhdl, 313. 

Khaltan Mekran, 68. 

Khan Baligh, 52 n, 102 and ». 
Kha^da^pralaya, 147. 

Khanddgh, 448 to. 

Khandhas, 214 to 3. 

Eha^ditdf 248. 

Kbanfon, 73 to. 

Khanjari, The, 256 and n 1. 

Khanju, 52 and to. 

Ehankarah, 96. 

( Ehankd, 52. 

Ehansa, 73 and n. 

Khansa, or kinsay, 119 n 1. 

Khansari, Maolana Abmad, 869. 
Khanzadahs of Mewit, The, 118. 
Kharahin, 859 n 8. 

KharaAdni, Shaykh Abn*l ^asan, 859, 
Kharha, 200. 

EHardol,123n*ll. 
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Ehandz, khi S^id, 353. 

Eharrizis, The, 851. 

Kharwa, 897. 

KkaSf 9 n 1. 

Ebasb, 68 n. 

Kha^, 9&and n, 110, 845 n 3. 

Eha^ib Aba’l Fa?l Eazarda, 421. 
EbatUn, 36% n 1. 

Khatli, Shajkh A^o’l Fa^l'b-^asan al, 
• 862 and »1. 

KhaUu, 371. 

Khattd, Shaykh Abmad, 371, 372. 
Kha^vranga, 117. 

Ehawakand, 98. 

KhawarnaV, 72 n. 

Ehawwd?, Silm al, 357. 

Khazaran, 06 n. 

Khazarg, The, 101, 109. 
Khazraj*al*Baghdadl, 353. 

Kha?rawaih, Ahmad, 852, 353. 

Khazzdz, al, 362. 

Kherson, 104 n. 

Khiohig, The, 118. 

Khilji, origin of the name, 344 n 5. 
Khiya, 97 n. 

Khfwakf, Abroad, 356. 

Khi?r, al-, 109 n 1, 359, 363, 376 and a 2, 
377 and n 1, 378, 892. 

Khi?rabad, 70. 

Khroiro, 66 n. 

Khojand, 98. 

Khoknnd, 93 n. 

Khondemir, 336 n 1. 

Khorzene, 101 n. 

Ehotan, 98, 109, IJO. 

Khotwal, 363. 

Khowayy, 80 and n. 

Khozag, The, 100 n. 

Ehndabandah, 82 n, 83 n, 348 and « 3 . i 
Ehnldfatnl-Molk, The, 392. 

Khaim, 88 n. 

EhnntiU, 812. 

piordsin, 3,43 n 3, 58 n, 67, 68 », 73 n, 

76 n, 84 n, 85, 86 and n, 87 and n, 88 
and n, 92 and n, 108, llO, 826, '837 n, 
348, 346, 852, 362 n 1, 427 n 2. 
Kba8h4b,69,807andn8.* 


Khngran Knbad, 85 n. 

Khnsran Malik, 341 and n 2. 

Khnsran Parwiz, 81 n. 

Khusrau 8hah-b-Bahr4ra ShaE, 341 and 
nn 1 and 2. 

Khnsranjird, 86 n. 

Khnta, 98 ti. 

Khnttal, 88 w, 362 a 1. 

KhuttUn, 93, 100. 

Khnwar, 84. 

Kliiiwash, C8. 

^ KImzad-b. Has, 66 n. 

Khuzistan, 65, 66 and n, 73, 76 «, 00 », 
359 «, 407 M 1. 

Khwajnh Ahmad, 357. 

Kliw.4jah Ilasan, 361. 

Khw.ijah-i-Ahr.4f, 420. 

Khwarizm, 85 «, 96 and n, 07 and n, 107, 
344. 356 n 1. 

Kid, The polar star, 39 and n 2. 

Kift, 60. 

Kij, 68. 

Kilughari, 340 n 4. 

Kfm, 371. 

Kfiid, l.laji fih.iykh Mnbd., 871 . 
Kimpnrnsha, 31 n 1, 

Kfmukht, 316 a 2. 

Kinaii, 74. 

King, Dr., 123 a 1, 263 w 2. 812 n 3. 
Kinyarn {Kin^jii)^ Tho, 265, 256, 

I Kinnar, Tho, 254 and n 2. 

Kinnam-kha^ijl'^ 31 . 

Kinnarag, Tho, 198 n 2. 

Kinnagrin, 78, 90 and n, 91. 

Kingny, TJI n, 

Kfpch4k, 342 n 1. 

^ipchab, desert of, 102. 

Kipr/O, 102 n. 

^ Kinft, Raja, 251 n 1, 

Kiratag, Tho, 32 n 8. 

Kirghiz Kazzikg,^Tbe, 212 n 8. 

Kirini, 103 fdid n. • 

Kirman, 58 n, 07 and n, 74 and n, 342 a 8. 
Kjrinauibab,*82 and n. t 
6:irmfim, 81 n, 82 and n, 90, 896 n 1. 
K(rtaniya, The, 257. 

Kiab, 16 n. 
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^ilU4,07n. 

Eilbt, 66 ft. 

Kiihtawftr, 7. 

Eitib i The, 869 ft 4. 

Kitabn’l A^wal, 47 n, 48 n, 100 ft. See* 
also A(wil, Eitaba'l-. 

JRe/ff, 176, 181. 

KlUhfi, 180. 

Enigbta Templars, The, 64 n. 

Koob, 124 ft. 

KM, The, 121. 

Koftgar, The, 816. 

Kobistan, 86 and ft, 102. 

Kol, 69. 

Konkan, 81 n 2, 291. 

Korab, 69. 

Kordkor, 200, 

Eosi, The, 808 n 8. 

Kosseir, 67 ft. 

Kotahpde, 801 n 7. 

Koihilddar, 812. 

Kofi {Kfor), 200. 

Eot Earor, 69, 862. 

Eonra, Lake of, 47. 

Erannoha Dwipa, 29. 

Eripa Aob&rya, 169. 

Efisb^a, 166 n 8, 170 « 1, 197, 210, 227 
n 1, 280 ft 2, 257, 274 and n 3, 291, 292, 
299, 804 ft 8, 806 and ft 1, 819, 821 n 2, 
892 ft 2. 

Erishpa Dwaipijana, 169 ft. 

KrUhi^xna, 226, 229. 

Kfiihi^a^paUha, 818 and ft 4. 

Eriibf&Tatara, The, 291. 

Eritamila, The, 285 and ft. « 

Erita Yoga, 147 n 1, 174 n 4. 

Krodha, 802. 

Ero4i, 18 n 1. * 

Efattars, 115 ft 2, 116 ft 1. , 

Eibatriyaa, The, 114, 116, 116 n 4, 117, 
189 ft, 225, 226, 229, 264, 266, 267, 
268. 269, 27E, 278, 277, 29S, 298, 800, 
801, 802 ft 2, 809 and ft 4^ 810, 316 
and ft 1,«819, 828. * 

^l^vimikakalpa, 208 ft 8. 

E«bipeo,,179. • 

V«b4» 98, loa 

t 


l^^Qbadiin, 88. 

Eabri, Najmn'ddfn, 866, 867. 

Cdfab, 64, 72 ft, %2 ft, 860 ft 2, 867, 870. 
Eahin Nadi, The, 808 n 3. 

Kahandas, 861 ft 1. 

Edkd, 47. 

Kula, 810. 

Kulaid, 242. 

Kulbargah, 372 and nl, 
l^nlzam, 58, 63. 

Enmara'kha^da, 81 and ft 8, 82. 
Knmarila Bhat(a, 152 ft 1, 168, 164, 156, 
166, U9. 

Kunibhaha, 185 and n 2. 

Eumbnlah, Island of, 47. 

^dmis, 84 and n, 85. 
l^umm, 83 and ft, 84 and a. 

^^nmr, 47 n. 

Kmdan, 814. 
l^^nndnz, 88 ft, 89 n. 

Edni, islands of, 104. 
il^dnyah, 95. 

Enrai, 262 and n 2. 

Eurabnrdm, 102. 

l^^ur’in, The, 49 and ft, 67 n, 97 », 108 
ft 1, 876 ft 2, 877 n 1, 886 n 2, 888 ft 1, 
890, 482 ft 1. 

l^nrashi, Abn’l ^asan al-, 868 ft 1. 
Euraydha, Jews of, 360 « 1, 

IjCaraysb, 427 ft 2. 

Knrayshi, AH Sh4h, 362 
Enrk&nj, 96 and ft, 97 and ft. 

Enr^ub, 78 and ft. 

Eurma Parana, The, 220, 285 ft, 289 ft 1. 
Edrma Upa-pora^a, The, 220. 
Edrmaratara, The, 285. 

Kurm< caste, The, 816 ft 1. 

](artabah, 76. 

* Earn, 31 ft 1. 

Eani«khandfti 81. 

Enmksbetra, 82 n 8, 226, 229, 282, 289, 
807. 

Eds, 66 and n. 60 ft. 

EWa grass. The, 229 n 1, 800 ft 1. 
Ensigara-pdza, 212 n. 
li^nfair, 67. ^ 

Enaba Dwipa, 29. 
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Kosli&nyab, 99 and n. 
Jfd«bmd9^-navam<, 820 n 3. 

Knsinira or Kasinagara. 212 n. 

J^utdSf 121 . 

^ntb-i'^lam, Bnrhann’d-dfn, 372. 
^ntb-i-Aiiam, Shajkh Ndr, 371, 
l^^utba, The, 376 and n 8, 377. 
jj^ntbu’ddin Bibak, 342. 
j^n^ba’d-dfa Khiljl, ')65. 

^^^utbu’d.d^n of Mecca, MauMna, 369. 
^I^ntba’d-dfn, Shaykh, 372. 
l^ntba’ddfn, Saltin, 348. 

^ntbn’ddln ITshl, Khwijah, 349, 866, 387, 
868, 369, 440. 

Katham Shaykh, 369. 

Kuyera, 118 and n 2. 

l^ABDHI, circumference, 25. 

Labij, Islands, 61 m. 

Ladhakfyyah, 78, 90 n. 

Lagarde, 82 n. 

Laghimdf 187. 

Laghnjatakam, The. 232 n 1. 

Laghu mdno, 243. 

LagnOf horoscope, 86 n 2. 

Lahajan, 84 and n. 

Lahangaf 312. 

Lahchdri songs, 252. 

Lahore, 69 and n, 80*, 346, 846, 362, 371, 
888 n 1, 441. 

Labsa, 61. 

Lake Tchad, 55 n. 

Lakhnan, 69. 

Lakhnaati, 69, 345 n 3. 

lahsha (lakh), 200 . 

Lahsha^a, 146. 

Lakshand, 289 and n 1. | 

Lakshitd, 242. 

Lakshmi. 286 and n 4, 818 n 2, 820 n 2. 
Lalitd Shaiihfhi festiral, 819 n 8. 

Lalita Yistara, 212 n and n 1. 

Lamakshar, 97. 

Umas, 212 and n 8. 

Lamhana, longitnde, 88. 

Lamghda, 89, 861 n. 

Lamoreya, 77 n. 
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Lamri, Island of, 48. 

Lam^ah, 54. 

Lamthonnah, 54 ti. 

Lane’s Lexicon, 108 a 2. , 

Lane’s “Modern Egyptians,” 254 a 8. 
Langofi, 273. 

Liiynyah, 68 and n, 

LanU, 30 and n 1, 31, 36, 30 and n 3 , 

37, 43 n 3, 318 a 3 

LanHiaya lagm, 86 . 

Laodicea, 90 a. 

Lar, 374. 

L4r, Island of, 61. 

L4n, Shaykh Mandud al, 374, 376. 
Lassen, 113 n 2, 114 n 1, 120 a 1 . 169 n, 
188 a 1, 189 a. 

L4ta, 12 n 2. 

Lat4ifii’l Aklibftr, The, 863 a. 

Latakia, 78 a. 

Lato, 56 n. 

Latopolip, 55 n. 

Laugikahi, Tho, 221. 

Laung, 813. 

Lawakand, 88 a, 93 a. 

Zaya, 264 a, 

Lees, W. N , 350 a I. 

Lcgentil, M., 13 a 3. 

Lemlom country, The, 49 a. 

Lepta, 76 a. 

Leo, The African, 61 a. 

Leumann, Prof. Ernest. 169 a. 

Lewis’ Astronomy of the Ancients, 10 
n 3, 25 a 3. 38 a 1, 39 a 3, 109 a 1. 
Ltpya, The, 140 a 1, 168 a, 298 a 2. 

Linga PuHlpa. Tho, 220. 

Linga$ar{ra, 162, 175. 

Linnoeus. 28 a 2, 63 a, 121 a 4, I2i a. 

Lion. The, 120 and a 1. . 

i 

Lisbop, 93 a. 

* Lohha,m. 

Lohnng, 251 a 1. 

Lokaloka,89^1. ' ' 

LokayatikM, The. 217 a 1. 

Lokkam, Moni^tain of, 64 n. 

Lomak, 159. 

Lombardy, 101 and a, 102. 

Lotus do la bonne foi, Tbs, 202 as 
Loois XI, 107 a. 
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ZinocoB, The, 76 n. 

Lucian, 88 n 1, 96 n, 

Lndhianab, 69, 804. 

Lnbra8p^828. 

Lunar StatiouB, I'be, 21, 32. 

Lungy 278 and n 1. 

Lusitania, 76 n» 

Luxor, 65 n, 66 a, 60 n, 76 n. 

Ljbia, 109 and n 2. 

Lycia, 91 n. 

b Jabal, 60 n. 

Ma^dan^i-Zabab, 67, 68. 

Ma^rratn'n Nuaman, 75 n, 78 n, 79. 
M|bar, 61, 60. 

Mabog, 79 n. ^ 

Maoan’s Edit.o! the Shah*N6mah, 29 n 1, 
830 tt. 

Macaulay, 409 n 2. 

Macedonia, 120 n 1. 

Macbbm&rah, 69. 

Macbbb, 261 and n 1. 

Macbin, 7 n 1. 

Mackenzie, Major, 191 n 8, 198 n and nn 
land 2. 

Mada, 802. 

Madagascar, 47. 

Modiin al-, 66, 96 n, 826 and n 6, 360 n 1. 
Madaksbon, 47 n. 

M^dan'i'Zamurrad, 66. 

Madari Order, The, 870. 

Madeira Islands, The, 83 n 1, 128 n 1. 
Madbara Aobarya, 168 ». 

Uadhuhhumikay 183. 

Madhu-dheHUy 228. 

Madhyd, 242. 

Madhya>de4a,82n8,8S, 110. ^ 

Madhya m&na, 243. f 

Madhyamuy astronomy, 17. 

Madhyama, musical note, 247, 249. 

t * 

Mtidhyami tfomen, 243. < 

Madhyama-gritiMy 246 n. 

Midbyaq^ikas, The, 218 ki 1,‘216 and 
nl. 

Hitd{iuihiBea.di, 80 .~ 


Madinab>i>Surt, 62. 

Madinab iTabar^ab, 94. 

^ Madinatu’l Faru, 77. 

Madinatn'l Walid, 93, 100 n, 
Madfnat-a*t*Tayyib, 64. 

Madras, 284 n 1. 

Madunab, Island of, 49. 

Madnra, Island, 49 n. 

Manaoa, 77 ». ^ 

Mafah, 75 n. 

Magadha, 212 », 292 n 1. 

MdgadUy 116. 

Magadhas, The, 116 n 2. 

Magadozo, 47 n. 

Maghrarah, 76. 

Maghrib, The, 90 n. 

Maghribi, Mubyi’ddfti, 20 and n 2. 
Magians, The, 336 n 1, 337. 

Magog, 7 w 1. 

Magreltty 312. 

Magnyla, ri?er, 62 n. 

Mdhy 82 n. 

M4b of Kdfab, 82 n. 

Mah^bharata, The, 159 n, 168 n 1, 217 a 1, 
230, 238 » 3, 241 n 1, 274 n 3, 285 » 1, 
287 n, 291 n 1, 310 n 1. 

Mababhasbya, The, 177 n 1, 224 n 2. 
Mahabbir fair, The, 288 n. 
Mahdbh\ita-ghata-ddnay 283 and n 1. 
Mabh'biddiya, 11. 

Mabddera, 8, 10, 11, 148, 163, 161, 204 
228, 229, 230, 283, 249, 277, 290, 298 
n 1, 803, 306, 318 n 5, 321 n 1. 
Mah4.K4ii, 11. 

Maba-Laobbmi, 10, 11. 

Mah4.M4ya, 11. 

Mabanada, The, 304 n 4. 

Mabanadi, The, 304 n 4. 

, Mah4nid4na Sontta, 202 n. 

Mahiparinirvi^a S6tra, The, 212 n 2. 
Mahdpdtahn, %, s., a great sinner, 296. 

The fire great sins, 297 n 2. 
Mahdpralayay 147. 

Mabarij, Island of, 48 and n, 61 ft. 
Hahar.loka,82,164ft2. 

Jfahd'Sarq/a, 200. 

Maba Srama^, 211 n 1. 



IfttHdti 170 &!xd H 1, 171, l73 ftnd n 4, 
174, 178 and n 3, 179. 

Mah&tala, 32. 

Mali4tmya, 821 n 2. 

Mahavira, 169 n, 188 n 1, 189 n, 192, 
204 n ^nd » 1, 206 n 1. 

Mahiyami, Manlana Al^inad, 873. 
Maha7aga,474 n 4. 

Mabdavis, The, 378^ 427 and n 1. 

« M&h Dindr, 82 n. 

Mahdf, The, 427 and nn 2 and 3, 428. 
Mahdi Vbaydnllah, 62 n. 

Mahdiyah, 62 and n. 

Mahendra, 194 ra. 

Mahendra Mtn., 291. 

Mahendra range, 31 and n 2. 

Mdhelvara Upa-pnrdna, The, 220. 

Mal^jil Shikan, 865. 

Mahim, 70. 

Mahimd, 187 and n 2 
Mahindra Malei, 31 n 2. 

Mahfshmati, 290 n 1. 
irdhifya, 115. 

Mahjam, 50. 

Ma^mdd of Ghazni, 328 n 1, 340 and n 
1,341, 860 n 2, 407 and n 1. 

Mabmdd of Delhi, Sultan, 349. 

Mahmud of Gujatdt, Sul^n, 251 and n 1, 
378. 

Mahomed II, 05 n. 

Mahommedan Dynasties in Spain, 77 n. 
Mahrah b. Hayddn, 51 n. 

Mahrah, ProTince of, 51. 

Mahri, 98. 

Mah n’l Basrah, 82 and n, 83 and n. 
Mahdrah, 59. 

Mahwd, 800. 

Maibndi, Uni. 

Maimand, 68. , 

Mairan, 88 n 2. 

MaitH, 181, 182. 

Majdn’ddin Jnrjdni, Manland, 368. 
Majdn’ddm, Shaykh, Baghdddi, 356. 
Majm^-n’l-Fo^ahd, The, 328 nn 1 and 2. 
Majorca, 77 and a, 93 n. 

Mdj6j,877al. 

Ifa^dm, 248 n 3. 


Makanpdr, 370. 

Makara, 13 a 3. 

Makata, 292 and n 1. 

Makdislm, 47. 

Mahodunyah, 95. 

Makhdum i Jahdniydu, 309 and n 4, 372, 
374, 419. 

Makhdumn'l Mulk, 430 n 1. 
Mnkhul.b.Sul(iu Mahnuul, 3il. 
Makhzuini, Abu Said til, 358 and n 1. 
Makisin, 79. 

Makla Kokf, 292 n 1. 

Makrdn, See Mukran. 

Makrizi, 47 n. 

Mnkruhin, GO. 

Mala, 250 n 17. 

Malabar, 52 n, 397 n 3. 

Malacca, 7, 48 n. 

Malaga, 77 n. 

Malaknli, 77. 

MdUdantika, 250 and n 17. 

Malan, 90. 

Malang Fahim, The, 3G9 n 4. 

Malntyuh, 78 n, 

Malaya range, 31 . 

Maiazjinl, 95. 

31uIcolin, 325 n 2, 327 1, 328 nn 2 and 
3, 329, n, 330 a. 

Malda, 304 n 4. 

Maldco, 421 and n 1. 

Malibar, CO. 

Malik, Imiim, 421. 

Malik Kltan Khalaj, 344. 

Malik Shah, 88 n, 343. 

Maliki, Abu Musayn, 353. 

Malin, 87.* 

Malkin, 375. . 

Mallu Khin, 349. 

Mttlia, 77 ». • 

Mihrab, 59, 257, 290 n 1, 804 n 2, 838 n 
1,365. 

MalyaTants^Mouhtrfin, 80^31. 

MamaUa, 302 and u 3. 

Mambij, 79. ^ ^ 

MiiDUD, al, 26, 27, 65 m, 83 n, 85 a, 888 
and M 8 and 5, 840 »* 
ir4Nis243,302. 
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M Mh, 77. 

MurumOf ]4]. 

ManaSf 129 andn2, 182 andnl, 137, 

188, 13^ and n 1, 147, 154, 156 n 2, 

156 and n 1, 162, 163, 166 n 3, 170, 

171, 176, 178 and n 1, 179, 180, 190, 

193, 201,207. 

’ Manaa-parydya^jndnaf 190. 

Mi^asa lake. The, 290 n 1. 

Manaesites, The, 64 n. 

M4nara, The, 220. 

Mdnohn, 60. 

Ifandd^ni, 308 n 1* 

Mandanis, 332 n 1. 

Mantra, Mt., 81, 286. 

Manderille, 33 a 1. 

Mando, 69. 

Mandn, 251 n 1. 

Manetho, 109 n 1. 

Manf, 75 and n, 

Mahg, 312. 

MangUur, 70. 

MangO Khdn, 345 a 2. 

Mani the Painter, 336 and a 1. 

Maniohean sect. The, 336 a 1. | 

Minikpdr, 69, 866. i 

Manitasoh, 94 a, 106 a, j 

Mankbarfn, 343 a 2. | 

Mankbiu‘n(, Jalaln’ddfn, 343. | 

Mankdjah, 345 and a 2. ! 

Mansalya, 94. 

Min Singh To^war, 251 and a 1, 262 a. 
Man 9 dr, al, 340 a. 

Man^ir Ata, 858. 

Manydr-bJannah al 78 a. 

Han^drah, 62 a, 68 and a. 

Mantro, 166 a, 219. 

Mann, 10 and a 1, 82 a 3, 219, 261 a 1, 

* 264 a 1, 266 n 1. 266 an 1 and 8,\267 
all n«, 268 a 2, 269 a 1, 270 na 1 and 
4, 271 na 2 and 8, 279 a 1, 286 and 
a 1, 286 n ^ 294 4n an^ 8, 295 nn,l 
and 2, 296 an 8 and 4, 297 na 1, 2 and 
8, 800 a 8, 807 a 4^ 808 ,nn 1 and 2, 
809 na, 810 a 1, 811 nn 1 and 2. 
kSunn, Ordinanoei of, 1 1 a 1, 82 a 8, 116 
aalaad8,l^a8,2l7a 1, 281,889 


a 1, 294 a 1, 301 a 1, 2 a and 8, 302 
a 4, 303 a 1. 

^ann, Bdja, 286. 

Manual of Baddh%m, Hardy’s, 292 a 1. 
Manns, 94. 

Manns, Sea of, 104. 

Manusha^ 193. 

Mdnusha, 07 and a 8. 

Manttsha-loJea, 195. f 
Mdnnshya, 178, 197. 

Manvantara, 174 and a 2, 219. 

Mardghab, 20 a 2, 81, 82 a. 

Mardkasb, 61. 

Maraud, 80 a, 81. 

Marash, 91 and a. 

Marathi, 120 a. 

Marbut, 76. 

Marco Polo, 48 a, 61 a, 62 a, 73 a, 98 a, 
119 a 1,212 a 3. 

Mardds, 828. 

Mardin, 79. 

Mdrga songs, 260. 

Mdrga-aatyaf 216. 

Margiana, 110 a 1. 

Marhatta, 119. 

Mdrib, 60. 

Mariobi, 117, 288 and n 2. 

Mdridn, 76. 

Mdridfn, Mt., 78 a. 

Mari Kirman, 104. 

Mdrka^da Pnrdi^a, The, 220. 

Markandeya, 169. 

Marmaros, 94 a. 

Marmora, Sea of, 104 a. 

Mars, 12. 

Mgrd, 92. 

M^df Karkhi, 355, 356. 

Marntas, The, 148 a 3. 

Marw, 86, 87 and a, 92 «, 97 n, 380, 858 
n 3, 864, 367, 361 a 1. 

Morwan al ^imdr, 66 n, 78 a. 

Marwdn, Governor, 81 a. 

Mdrvrar, 119, 867 n 4. 

Marnrar Rdd, 87 and a. 

Manrarddi, Khdlid, 20. 
Uasfdd'b-Manddd, 841. 

Haaidd, Snl^a, 840, 841. 
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HaB4^di,&25,nl,834nl. 

Maihhad, 86. 252 n. 

Mashlc, The, 256. 

Ma9i9ah, 78. 

813. 

Mathuri^ 32 n 8, 33, 69 n, 262, 287 n 2, 
291, 292, 306. 

Mati-jndntSi 190. 

Mdtray 223 and n 2^ 

« MdtraSf 264 n. 

Matsya, 82 n 8. 

Hatsya Pnrd^a, The, 220, 286 n 1, 289 n. 
Matsydvatdray 284. 

Handdd'b'Masadd, 341. 

Manddd, Khwdjah, 367. 

Manfald^, 71. 

Mankhya, 173 n 4. 

Mauritania, 64 n, 69, 61, 70, 73, 76, 90, 
94 n, 104, 108, 109, 371. 

Manfil, 26, 64 n, 80 and n, 82 n, 90 n. 

M4 wara u*n Nahr, 68 n. 

Max Miiller, 169 n, 222 n 1,224 n, 226 
n 1. 

M&y4, Bnddha’a mother, 211, 292. 

H4y4, Hardwdr, 306. 

Mdydy illusion, 169 n, 160, 163 n 1, 164. 
Maya, The Demon, 11, 12 n 1. 

Mayah, 60. 

Mayanah, 82, 91. 

Mayyd FdriVin, 79 and n, 91 n, 100 ft. 
Mizandardn, 86, 86, 407 ft 1. 

Mizimdn, 86. 

MoCrindle, 62 n, 69 n. 

MoOrindle’a Ano. India, 42 n 1, 49 n, 69 n. 

' Meadows of gold, The, 335 ft* 

Measure, Lineal, 21. 

Mecca, 27, 61 n, 63 », 67 and », 60 n, 
360 n 2, 368 and n 1, 361 n, 869, 371. 
Medha-tithi, 296 n 4, 300 » 3, 301 n 4. » 
Media, 82 n, 110 nl. 

Medina, 64 ti, 67 and ft, 359 n 4, 860 n 1, 
876. 

Midwt, 253. 

Mediterranean, The, 68 ti, 77 and n, 98, 
94n,109,110f>l. 

Mediterranean Coast, 61. 

Megalopolis, 96 e. 


Mtghay 249, 260. 

Mekrin, 68, 68 and n, 342, 844. 

MGlk4,S75n2 

Melton, Edward, 119 n 1, 

Memoirs of Baber, 16, 98 n. 

Memphis, 75 n. 

Mental Philosophy, Moreira, 136 a. 
Menzaleh, Lake, 63 n. 

Mercury, 12, 117, 442 n 2. 

Merida, 76 n. 

Mern, Mounl, 28 a 2, 89 a 1, 105 n 3. 
Mosilah, 61 a., 63. 

Mesopotamia, 73 a, 76 n, 70 a, 79 and n, 
80 and n, 110 a 1. 

Mowat, 118. 

Moynard's Diet, do la Perse, 00 a, 348 
n 3. , 

Mhow, 288 n. 

Miana, 82 a. 

Michael, 325 n 1. 

Michael Angelo, 377 n 1. 

Mihran, Sonrce of the, 89. 

Mihr]4n, 85 and n. 

Mikhla(, 100. 

Miknossa, 71 n, 70 a. 

Milah, 90 a. 

Milan, 101 a. 

Milesians, The, 103 a. 

Milton, 37 n 1. 

Mimi^sa School of Philosophy, The, 188, 
142 a 2, 152,169, 169, 180, 213, 219 a 1, 
224. 

Mimansakas, The, 166, 

Mindkdr, The, 315. 

Minbajn’ddin Bakhiri, 368. 

Miniet Ebn Khaseob, 71 a. 

Minorca, 77 n. 

Mir/w, 826 a 2. 

Mif ^Qsainf, 349, 363, 866. 

Mir Kbnsrau, 346, 865. 

Mir Sayyid All ^amadani, 849. 

Mir Sayyi(?Mabamniad, 427, 488 a 8. 
Mir Sayyid Sharif 890. 

Mir Sayyid Vabya Bokhiri, 419. 

Uirin Sadr, 887 a 1. 

Hir'ato’l 4alam, Ths,fl76 a. 

Ilirb4t»48. 
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Mirkbond, 843 n 8, 844 8, 845 n. 

Hirsa) 103 n. 

Mith/yq/ndnaf 140 and n 2, 141 1 166. 
Mitra, Dr.^169 ft, 178 n and ftft 1 and 8, 
179 ftft 2 and 3, 180 ft and n 1, 181 n 2, 
186 ftft 1 and 2, i87 nn 2 and 4. 

Mitra, Pramad& Ddsa, 239 n 1, 244 n 2. 
Miy4n Abdu’llab, 428 ft 2. 

Miyan Lddan, 876. 

Mlaner, 59. 

MleohohaB, The, 82 n 8, IH 117, 192 n 
1, 197, 225, 226, 276, 279, 298 n 1. 
Miechoha Brahmans, 116, 117. 
Mleohoha-de$, 82. 

Moab, Country of, 64 n. 

Uoha, 189, 302. 

Mohan F4l, Mnnahf, 869 ^ 4. 

Mohaniyat 201, 202 ft. 

Moilah, 68 ft. 

Mo«ki*to, 292 ft 1. 

Moksha, 202 n 2, 203. 

Molnooas, The, 7. 

Monaster, 62 n, 71 ft. 

Monier-Williams, 165 ft 1, 172 n 1, 219 
ft 1, 221 ft 2, 225 ft and ml, 2 and 3, 
227 ft 8, 228 ft 1, 280 ft 2, 283 ft 1, 286 
ft 8, 287 ft, 297 ft, 298 ft 2, 303 n 4, 
807 ft 2, 810 ftft 1 and 2. 

Montaola, 13 ftft 1 and 8, 19 ft 3, 20 ft 1, 
24 ft 2. 

Moon, The, 117. 

Mopsuestia, 78 ft. 

Mor^Bhanwar, 818. 

Morea, 77 ft. 

Morell, Dr., 136 ft. 

Morocco, 64 «, 61 », 70 ft. 

Moscow, 104 ft. 

Moses, 66 ft, 108 ft 1, 376, 877 and ft^l. 
Mount Atlas, 64 ti. * f 

Moaambique, 47 ft. 
ilfidang, The, 266 ft 6. 

, • * . 

Mtityti'-loU, 172. 

Msila,68i^ ' « 

Mu4Ua,64. 

* 9 K<|ta 9 im, al,80ft. 

INdha, 179. 


Muditd, 181, 182. 

Mugdhd, 241. 

Jtfughalpdr, 846 ft 4. 

Mughals, The, 3^^ ft 1, 846 and ft 4, 347 
and ft 2, 348 and n 8. 

Mugbf?, Maulana, 865. 

Muhallabi, al, 407 ft 1. 

Muhammad, 50 ft, 79 ft, 354 ftrS, ..wJ ft 1, 
861 ft, 385 ft 2, 890#891 ». 
Muhammad-b-Malik Shah Saljdk^, 348. , 
Muhammad Qakirn Mlrza, 883 and ft 1. 
Muhammad ^asan, Sbaykh, 875. 
Muhammad IKasim, 340. 

Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, 343, 356 

ftl. 

Muhammad Shdh Aidili, 425 ft 2. 
Muhammad Sh4h Karim, Sultan, 371, 
372, 378. 

Muhammad Sh4mi, 357. 

Muhammad Sur, 425 ft 2. 

Muhammad Tayfuri Bistami, 370. 
Muhammad Tughlak, SuH4n, 363 ft, 372. 
Muhammadiyah, 62 n. 

Muhasibi, Abd ^hdu’llah, 851, 356. 
Muhdsibis, The, 351. 

Muhyi'ddin Arabi, Sbaykh, 379^. 
Mvi’inu'ddin Daulat&b4di, Manlini, 369. 
Myiinu’ddin Sijizi, Khwdjah, 349, 862, 363, 
371. 

Muir, 149 ft 2, 217 ft 1. 

Muir’s Sansk. Texts, 114 ft 1, 116 ft 1. 
Mo|zz, Al, 63 ft. 

Mu’izzu’d Daulah Buwayh, 407 ft 1. 
M^izzu’ddin Bahram Shah, 345. 
M\jiizzu’ddin M. Sam, 842, 862, 867. 
Mujtahid, 852 ft 1. 

Mdkin, 83. 

MukkavastHka, 208 ft 8. 

^ Mukhya Ohdndra, '2lS n 4 . 

. Mukram>b*u’l M^za, 66 n. 

Muktadir, al, 107 n, 864 n 2, 395 ft. 

Muhti, 140, 141, 203, 210, 215, 246, 278, 
305. 

Mukuta, 311. 

M4la, 281. 

Miiia-adfras, The, 206 and n I. 
MullaT41ibl9£khiiii,898. 
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MuUer^B Hist. Sansk. Lit., 281 b 1, 824 

' » 2 . 

I MolUn, 69, 119, 322 n 4, 338 n 1, 840 fi 
1, 842, 844 and n 4, 362, 863, 364, 865, 
869. 

Mmabhfi-JSCdr, The, 816 and n 1. 
Honair, 59 n. 

MnnakVaif, 77 n. 

Munohansen, 83 ri\ 

Mnndhir, al, 72 n. 

Mnni Brahmans, 116. 

Mnntakhab, Shaykh, 365. 

Munyah, 71 and fi. 

Mnrari Milra, 163, 154, 165 156. 
Mdrchchandsf The, 246 n, 247 n, 248 n 2. 
Marcia, 93, 100 n. 

MMhavaiiUa^ 116. 

Mnrghab, 87. 

Mnrghab, The, 87 n. 

Marghza, 100. 

Mfirjan, 76. 

Murliy The, 256. 

Murray’s Chemist, 422 n. 

Murray’s Edition of Malcolm, 330 n. 
Mnsailimah The Impostor, 67 n. 

Mdsh, 100. 

Mnsh^bea, 67 n. 

Mnshj^ah, 104 

Mnsio of Uindastan, Willard’s, 253 n 1. 
Musio of Southern India, Captain Day’s, 
246 n, 260 n 18, 253 n, 254 n, 256 n 3. 
Mnstan^ir, al, Fatimite Caliph, 73 n. 
Mwtaufi, 341 n 1. 

Mustanfi, Abu’l Maali Nafru’llah, 341. 
Mntawakkil, al, 86 n. 

Mntawwal, al, 444 and n 1. 

MntiTilldh, al-, 407 n 1. 

Mnweilah, 58 m. 

Mynahf The, 121, 238 and n 1, 296. , 

My thus de Oro Mnndano, an Essay, 1 1 n 1. 
Mofaffar Sb4h, Salman, 372. 

Hnzaflaroagar, 70, 874 n 1. 

Mozayyan, Abd ^usayn, 353. 

81 n 1 . 

Mabldi, 106. * 


Nabnohadneizor, 92 n. 

Nabulus, 73 and n. 

Ndchiketa, The, 221. 

Naclhir, Jews of al, 360 »► 1. » 

Nddika, 16 n 4. 

Nadiinah, 60. 

Nafnbdtu’l Uns, Jdrni’s, 350 n 1, 861 n, 
877 ». 

N4ga, 113. 

Ndga-puHchami festival, 319, 

Nigas, Tho, 113 n 2. 

Nagnrkot, 306 and n 4, 318, 

Naghma, 218 n 2. 

Ndg-kha^iia, 81. 

Nagor, 367 and n 4, 419, 421 n 1. 
Nagr-udaya Lagna, 30. 

Nahad, 103. • 

Naliawaiid, 352. 

Nahlwdrah, 68. 

NahrouAn Canal, an-, 40 m. 

Nahrwalah, 59, 68 n, 369. 

Nnhrwdn, 73 a. 

Nahtanr, 70. 

Nai-amhinf Tho, 256. 

Naigama, Tho, 224 n. 

Naighanfnka, Tho, 224 n. 

Namiitika^ 157 and a 1, 165 n 1. 

Naint, no. 

Nairpta, 113. 

Naisabup, Sco Nishspur. 

Naijayikas, Tho, 154 and n 2, 166 a 1, 
166. 

Najd, 57 n, 60, 350 n 2. 

Najduh, 75. 

Najibu’ddin Firdansi, Shaykh, 370. 
Najfhn’ddin Muhammad, Shaykh, 367. 
Najib'u’ddin Motawakkil, Shaykh, 867, 
8 ^ 8 . ^ 

Ncjibu’ddfn Samarkand!, Maaliod, 869. 
Najiram, 69 and n. 

Najma’ddin Kubrd, Shaykh, 366, 867. 
Najmn’ddij ^oghri, Skaykb, 366. 

Najrdn, 60. 

Nai^dra, Thi, 266. 

Nakbchnwdn, 81. 

Nakhsbab, 97 and n. 

Nakjovdn, 90. 
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Nakiliabi, AH TaHib, 861» 858. 

ISfahiKatra^ 21 . 

Na^Eshbandi, Khw&jab Babin’ddin, 858 
and n 8. 

Nala and Damayant^, 811 n 2. 
Ndmadheyaf 219. 

Ifdmant 201. 

Nama8‘ledra, 280. 

Ndmiha, 201 n 5. 

Nanda, 292. 

Kinda Upa-pnri^a, The, 220. 
Nand&tirtha, The, 303 n 4. 

Kand&7atf, The, 803. 

Kandi Sdtra, The, 204 n, 206 and n 1. 
Kdnak, 206 n. 

Kara, 807 n 3. 

N4rada Parana, The, 220r 
17&rad{ja, The, 220. 

Nardka^ 128. 

N&rakis, The, 193, 198, 199. 

Nara*Binha, 287, 299, 818. 

Nirasinha npa-pnr4pa. The, 220. 
Kardyan Sw4mi, 262 n. 

Nirayapa, 169 n, 226. 

Narbada, The, 288, 289 n, 290 n 1, 300 
and n 2. 

NarbdaB, The, 118. 

Narbo MartioB, 93 n. 

Narfmin, 827 n 1, 329, 880. 

Narwar, 60. 

Nasi, 92 and n. 

Nasaik, 74 n. 

KaBf, 97. 

NaBhawa, 99. 

Nafibin, 79. 

N49irlidinim,an-, 426 fi 2. 

N^firah, 76. 

Nafira^din 0^ir6gh-i*DihliV^i, Shaikh, 
869, 872. 

Nafim’ddin Mabmdd Shih, 846. 
Ka9Cra*d.din W, 20„27, 82 n, 422 n. 
Nafr>b-Abmad Uamani, 840 «V 
Nair&bidI, AH> 851. 

Kafrn'llah Unstanfi, 841 andT n 1. 

. ^tika School, The, 217. 
K4atika8,,The,21Cfil. 
N«Uija'lAfk4r,The,84lnl. 


Ndfa-Nardyai^a^ 249, 260. 

Natans, 84. 
rath, 818. 

Nat8, The, 268. 

Kafwas, The, 267, 268. 

Nanbakht, 97 ». 

Nanbandajan, 66, 67 n. 

Nanbanjir, 67 n. 

Nan^an, 86 n. 

Nauroz, 327 n 1. 

Nanshahr, 80. 

Navami feetival, 318. 

Kavarasa, The, 240 and n 8. 

Kava-rdtra feetival, 318. 

Nawa, 64. 

Nawawl, an-, 364 n 8, 360 n 1. 
Naxnana, 81 n. 

N4yak Bakshd, 251. 

Ndyaka, 243. 

Ndyika, 241, 

Naytak, 88 n 2. 

Nazarenes, The, 8. 

Nazareth, 76 n. 

Neapolia, 72 n. 

Needle of Pharaoh, 74 w, 75 n. 
Negroland, 47 n. 

Neith, Goddess, 56 n. 

Neo Platonists, The, 109 n 1. 

Nepal, 121 o 8, 304 n 5. 

New Testament, The, 293 n 1. 

New World, The, 42. 

Newton, 828 n 3. 

Nia Natis, 106. 

Nibandha, 149. 

Nididhydsana, 141. 

Nidrd, 180. 

Niebnhr’i DeBoription de 1* Arable, 49 n, 
60 », 61 », 63 n, 64 n, 63 n. 

I (Niftawaih, 338 a 2. 

Nigamana, 145. 

Niger, The, 47 n, 49 n, 64 n. 

Nighaylu, 224 n. 

NigrdhM-ahdnd, 129, 146, 160. 

Nihinah, 104. 

NihilistB, The, 818 n 1, 216 a 1, 817 » 1, 

2ia 

Irttkorta, too. 
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Nfla range, The, 30, 31. 

^ihiJcaintha, Pandit, 163 n 3, 166 n 1. 
Nile, The, 47 and n, 63 », 65 n, 60 n, 68 
‘ n, 71 n. 

N<mha leaf. The, 323. 

Nimishiira, 286 and n 6, 307. 

Nimitfa Iftra^a, 143. 

Nimkh4r, 2^7 n, 307. 

Nineveh, 90 n. ^ 

Nirgut^a Paramesvarat 192. 

*NxrUvara Sdnkhya, 177 « 1. 
NirjalailcddaH festival, 319 n, 

Nirjardf 202 and n 2. 

Nir^ayat 129, 145. 

Nirodhat 179 and n 1. 

Nirodha’parit^dmaf 179 n 4. 
Nirodha-satya, 215. 

Niruddha, 179. 

Niruhta, 160, 223 and n 6, 224 n. 
Nirvina, 211 n 2. 

Nirvichdrat 182. 

Nirvitarha, 182. 

Nishdda, a mnsical note, 248, 249. 
Nishddas, The, 116 and n 2. 

Nishadha Mountain, 30, 31. 

Nishipur, 43 n 3, 67 «, 85 n, 86 and n, 
87 n, 89 n, 91 and n, 92 and n, 337 n, 
361,361 andnl, 367 n I, 423 n 2. 
Niahiddha, 167. 

Nityttf 167 and n 1. 

Kivaria, 33 n 1. 

Ntyama, 136 n 2, 183, 184. 

Niyata, 190. 

Niydzi Afghins, 428 n 2. 

Nifiron’ddm Aj^mad Baksbi, 343 n 3. 
Nif4mn*ddin Anliy4, 366 and nn, 367, 
868, 370, 872, 440. 

Noah, 76 n, 81 n, 83 a, 109, 327, 375, 
877, 418. 

Noer’e Emperor Akbar, 69 n. 

Noph, 75 n. 

Norway, 104 n. 

Notices et extraits, 61 n. 

Noviana, 844 n 4. 

NovoShndIk, 104 ». 

Jfrityddhi/dya, 256. 

NDfmioi Moantaio, 80 , 


No^min b. Bashir, 79 tt. 

No^miuiyah, 65, 75 a. 

Nohiwand, 83 and », 

Na^ab4, The, 376 n 3. 

Nu^an, 86. 

Nuniab4d, 96 n. 

N6r, 8hnykh, KiUb'i'A&lntu, 371. 

Nuria, Tlie, 351. 

Nurn'd-din, 91 n. 

Nuanyy, 377. 

Nuahirwan, 85 «, 338, 339 « 1 . 

Nuxuana, 99 n. 

Nuzhat u'l Mnslit4k, 51? ;i, 53 n. 

Nydadf 249 n. 

Nydya, 1 11 n. 

Nylya School of Pliiloaopliy, Tin*, 127, 
132 n 2, 135 n 2, HI, 143 n 3, 116 
n 1, 150, 151*), 152 nml n 1, 153 urn! - 
n 1, 164, 156 and 5, 190, 192, 216, 224. 

OcK.lN, Slioro of the, 49. 

Oder, Tho, 77 u. 

Ognnz Khdi), 345 n. 

Old Man of tho Mountain, Tho, 3f)»l « 1. 
Old Tostaniont, The, 72 h, 75 /i. 

Oldcnbcrg, 169 n. 

Oljlitu, 348 n 3. 

OlahnoHeii, 82 «. 

Om, 184 n 5, 278. 

Omit), 48 and /t, 51 and », 53, 54 n. 

Omar, 72 n, 99 n, 32C » 5, 351 n, 864 
and n 3. 

Omar, 6^udhi of al-MiiI^tadir, 354 a 2, 
Omar Khnyylm, 392 
Omkdra, iSl and n 6. 

On, 74 n. 

Oncsicritus, 332 n 2. 

Ophif, 63n. * 

• Ordeal, The, 262. 

Orissa, 31 n 2, 304 n 4. 

Oriya, 120 • • 

Orontei, The, 90 n. 

Osiris, 60 n. 

OthmiOf the baliph, 62 n. 

OtU,22» 3,24 » 1,29 n J, 38 nn 2aad4i> 
Ottoman Salilus, The, 96 n. 



Ondb,287n,804andn6,866. 

Onaelej, 68 n, 97 ». 

Oiuskend, 88 n, 

0x118, The, 68 n, 88 n, 92 and n, 96 it. 

97 11 , 98, 108 and it, 104 n, 262 n. 
Oxyrynohns, 63 1 >. 

Ozein, 29 n 1. 


AOBCSIM, no. 

Pada, 160, 268 and n 1. 

Tddah, 162. 

Paddrthat (prediofment), 129, 169, 170. 
Paddrthasj The, 204 it. 

Paddhati, 160. 

Fadma, 200 . 

Padma Purd^a, The, 10 it 2, 220, 221 n 1. 
" Padminf, 243. * 

P4el, 69. 

PagwD, 78 It. 

Ptthr, 16. 

Pd«,818. 

Paila, 116 n 2. 

Pdinnat, The, 206 and n 1. 

Paiedcha marriage, 809 and it 4. 

Paitra, 172 and it 2. 

P4k Pattan, 864. 

Pdka-ja, 161, 

Pdka-yajAa, 281 and it 1, 301. 

PahhdwaJ, The, 266, 267, 268, 

Pdkshat 144 it 1. 

Pdksha^dharmatvat 144 it 1. 
Pak8ha-8ath% 144. 

PofcsW, 178. 

P«/, 16. 

Palangdn, 90. • 

Palermo, 78 n, 77 it. 

Pulfitiii^ 63^ Md n, 64, 78, », 76 n, 

]63»1. . 

PaIIu,818n8. 

PalJaa Athene, 66 n. 

Phlna MBBotli, 94 it,ilOC ». 

Polya, 188 n f, 194 it 1. * 

Pcdyopamaf 200. 

Piwnir, TBie, 108 n. * 

.gampelnna, 101 it. 

Pamphylii^Oiif. 


Fait, 65 n. 

Fanohdla, 82 it 8. 

PawhaddMgaUi'dd'na, 288. 

^Paikhama, 247, 2i9, 260. 

Panohalikha, 169 it. 

Panchikritaf 161. 

PiijdaTas, The, 217 it I. 

Fd^dn 319 it. 

Pandna, 69. 

Pandnah, 871. 

Pandvee, 251 it 1. 

Pint, 162. 

Panic worship, 65 it. 

Pdvini, 177 it 1, 222 it 2, 228 n 5, 22 

It 2. 

P4nipat, 69, 368, 869, 426 n 2. 

Pai^iydsOt The, 206. 

Panjib, The, 70, 120 it 1, 808 and it I 
830, 846, 864» 426 it 2. 

Panjibi, 120 it. 

Panjhfr, 89 it. 

Panjhir, Mtn., 88 n 
Panha^prahhdf 195 it 3. 

Panopolis, 55 it. 

Pahwirs, The, 118. 

. Pdpa, 201. 

Papihd, The, 121, 296. 

Paradise Lost, 87 it 1. 

Pardkiyd, 241, 242. 

Pdramdrihikat 166 it 3, 190. 
Paramdtmanf 129. 

Pdrdpdra-twhfit 176. 

Paritara Smriti, The^ 221. 

PiWUara Upa-puri^ia, The, 220. 
Pirasnith, 189 it. 

Faralnrima, 169 and n, 290, 291, 299 
804 It, 818. 

ParaloramiTatira, The, 289. 

Pofdtmd, 191. 

• Pditt-lwh^t, 176, 

Pardvaho, 17. 

Piriratl, The, 804. 

Pariohohheda Bbishya, The, 179 » A ' 
Parihiras, The, 118. 

I PoriAltoba, 286 and a 1. 

! Pari^ka-vrUuka, 286. 

I f 146, 
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Tarmd^ia, 186, 183. 

PMii,103n,107n. 
fariiishtai 160. 
j?ar(ii$hta8i The, 205 n t. 

Parted festival, 318, 320. 

Varivahtt 17. 

Fariwdt 2^3 and n 2. 

P6riy6tra rvgo> 81 and n 2. 

Par^o, 304n-7. 

^Parnaso^i, The, 804. 

I^rnell’s Hermit, 108 n 1. 

FaroiehOf 190, 191. 

Farsi, Ehwijah Mn^d. 361. 

Parsaror, 69. 

PfirSvan&tha, 188 n 1. 

Parthians, The, 96 n, 

Pirvati, 249, 283 nl. 

Parvati, The, 804 n 2. 

Farviz, Khnsran, 814 and n 1. 
Pasargadae, 832 n 2, 423 « 2. 

PisivatC. The, 804. 

Fafehima, 113. 

FiBha9d(a.2l7nl. 

Pah, 173. 

PaSn Brahmans, 116, 117 and n 2. 

Pd(a, 263 and n 1. 

Pa^ala, 160. 

Wtfla-loka, 82. 172, 196. 806. 

Patna, 69, 212 n. 

Pita^jala Bhiahya, The, 136 n 2. 
Pitafijala system. The, 171, 175, 177, 
215, 288 n 2, 248 n 1, 274, 278. 
Patafijali, 177 and »1. 

Pita^jali, Aphorisms of, 156 n 4, 162 n 
2, 176 n 8. 

pflfWna fish, 296 n 4. 

Pati, 248. 

Patiila State, The, 69 n, 

Pdtra, 208 n 8. 

89, 804.88*, 869. 

Ptttnfoo, Mr., 246 ». 

PaUhar Chatd fish, 296 and n 4. 

Payrar, Shaykh 4H, 878. 

Peacock, The, 826 and n 1. 

Pogo, 212. 

Pekin,62ii,96», 1021S. 

p«i^tetico,TliO,12«- 


Peiiplas of Lyoia, 01 n. 

Peraepolis, 67 n. 

Porsens, Temple of, 55 n. 

Persia, 7, 9, 88 n 8, 66, 72 a, 108. 109, 
120 a 1, 121, 123 n 1, 252, 823 a % 882 
a 2, 337 a, 338 a 1, 340 and a, 343 a I, 
848 a 3, 871, 873, 378, 399, 407 a 1, 
421 a 3, 423 a 2. 

Persian Gulf, The, 67 a, 60, 61, 66, 67 a, 
Porsians, The, 13 a 3, 44, 89 a, 2U and 
a 3, 327 a 1, 329 a. 

Porsls, 110 a 1. 

Peshiwar, 69. 

Peshddd, 326 a. 

Peshdodian Kings, The, 820 a, 828 a 8. 
Phala, 129, 139. 

Phalog, 375 and a 2. 

Pharaoh, 66 a, W a, 894. Noodle of—, 
74 a. 

Pharaohs, The, CO a. 

Phavorinos, dial. 

Phorocydos, 109 a 2, 

Philadelphia, 64 a, 72 a, 

Philip, 72 a. 

Philistines, The, 04 a. 

Phinoas, 377. 

PhiU, 813. 

Pilpay’s Fables, 407 a 1. 

Pindk, The, 266. 

Pindar, 109 a 2. 

Pingala, 233. 

Pingalantga, 224 n 2, 
pingdn, 16. 

Pipal-pattl, 313. 

Pipilikd-madhya, 227 a 3. 

Pisa, 101 ». 

Pifdcha, 172. 

PiUobae, The, 193 a 2, 309. 

PUMt., Th.,18, 18, 20, 2*. 
putt, 3, 11 » 1, 37 « 1, 140 « 1. 1*9 *1 
224 n. 

Platonisti, The, 

Pliny, 24 a 7, 33 a 1, 88 a 6, 71 a, 79 #» 
91 a, 804 a7. 

PWa,228. » , 

Flntaroh, 881 a 1, W2 nn I tad 8» 

Plato, 118 » 2. 
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Pintos, lid n 2. 

Pokor, 807 » 2, 

Poles, The, 89 end n 9. 

266 n 2. 

Fompelo, tOl n. 

Pompey, 96 n. 

Pontio coast, The, 101, 

Pontus Enxinnfl, 94. 

Porphyrins, 831 n 1. 

Porphyry, 11 n 1. 

Port Momington, 49 n. 

Port Said, 63 n. 

Port Vendres, 93 w. 

Porns, 830,334,336,392. 

Posidonins, 25 n 3. 

PrabaTidhddhydya, 263. 

Prabhokara Guru, 153, 164, 155, 156. 
Prahhdvati, 241 » 3. ‘ 

Proddrf ha, 2 1 4. 

Pradeh, 200 and ■» 7. 

Pradhdni, The, 14 n 1. 

Pradjnmna, 165 n 3. 

Pracd, 409 n 2. 

Pragalhhd, 242, 

Prahlada, 288. 

Praia, Dr., 123 n 1. 

Praj^pati, 163 n 1, 172 and n 1, 228 n 1. 
Prqid’patii 193. 

PrajApatia, The, 227 n 2, 289 «, 809. 
Prd^'dpatya, 172 and n 1, 228 and n 1. 
Prdjdpatya marriage, 809 and n 2. 

Prcjndi 182. 

Prci^djyotis, 183. 

Prdfcdtnyo, 187. 

Pralearaf^at 160, 

Praktr^a, 205 n 1. 

PfoWriiddhyaVi 262. 

Prdftfita dissolntion, 165. 

Pfolr*<»» 194 ^ 4, 169, 170, and n 1# 178 
and n 4, 174, 178 n 1, 201 and n 4.* 
Pfakr»<*lk«. 

Prahtitilaya, 188. ^ 

175. 

ProjfcnH’Wknt*» 170. 

Prakrits, TJhe, 120 ». 

Pr«laya» 146, 147. 

^PWdo, 181. , 


PramApo, (extent), 128. 

Pramdi^a, (proof), 129, 150, 151, 156 and 
n 4, 159,1 69, 190, 200, 215. 
‘Pramd^a-efitti, ICO. 

Pratneya, 129, 190, 191. 

Prd^a, 148 and n 4, 162, 163 « 1, 193. 
Prdi}d'/dma, 183, 186, 186, 2741 294. 

Prdpti, 187 and n 2. 

Prasanya, 168 n. ^ 

Prasenajit, RAjA, 289 n 2. 
Prahavydkarav^dnga, The, 206. 
Prdthama-kalpika, 183. 

Pratibhd, 156 n 4. 

Prdtibhdsilca, 166 n 1. 

Pratijna, 143. 

Pratipatti-Karmdni, 168 n, 

Prati-vddin, 261. 

PratiTAsoderas, 198 n, 

Pratff’abhijndna, 191. 

Praiydhdra, 183, 186. 

Pratyaksha^ 129, 138 n 3, 151, 156 and nn 
4 and 5, 190,215. 

Praudha, 241. 

Pravaha, 17 and nn 1 and 2. 

Pravahdnilay 17. 

Pravartaka, 206. 

Pravritti, 129, 139, 140, 141, 179 n 1. 
FrayAga, 32 n 8, 306. 

Praycyaa, 168 n. 

Prdyadchitta, 157. 

PrayatnUf 128, 135, 189, 140, 141. 
Prayq/ana, 129, 143, 

Proywfo, 200. 

Preta, 323. 

Pretyabhdva, 129, 139. 

Price, 340 n 1. 

Prinsep’s Tables, 863 n 3, 364 n 1. 
Pntha&tva,.128, 138, 135. 

Prithri RAjA, 842. 

1 • PmhiUi’bhartrikd, 242. 

Ftolemais, 62 n. 

Ptolemy, 18 and n I, 20 nn 1 and 8, 82 
n 8, 28, 24 nn 1 and 2, 25, 29 n 1, 81 
n 2, 83 n 1, 42 and n 1, 43 and n 8,45, 
46 n 1, 48 n, 57 n, 64 n, 69 n, 71 n, 
76 n, 90 n, 91 n, 98 n, 108 n 2, 881 n^ 1, 
421. 
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Ptolemy Energetee, 66 n. 

Ptoleifiy Philadelphas, 64 n. 

Fnblitis Garisias, 76 n. 

^PudgalOi 200 and n 6, 2Dl and n 1 and 3, 
203 n 2. 

Fdkara, 307 n 2. 

Fakhra (^nshkara), 807. 

Pdkkasas, 4^^ ^ 

Fnlastya, 291 n2, 3j0. 

Fulilai 23, 25 nn 2 and 8, 35 n 2. 

Panj4b, The, See Panjdb, The. 

Tuny a, 201. 

T'&rdbf 110 . 

T'&rdkaf 185. 

Purfipas, The, 10 n 2, II n 1, 17 n 1, 28 
n 2, 32 n 1, 168 n 1, 192 n 1, 219, 820 
nn 2 and 3, 318 n 4. 

Purbi, 70. 

Puri, 161 n. 

Tiirifa-mdsa festival, 318, 819, 
P'&rifdvaidra, 284, 293. 

Pnrneah, 303 n 3. 

Purohitaf 310. 

Purnsha, 163 n 1, 170 and nn 1 and 2, 
174. 

Pfirva, 113. 

Pdn»a Mimdmd, 166. 

Pilrvas, The, 204 n, 206. 

T<&rvakTita, 199. 

P'&rvatva, 135. 

Pnshkara Dvripa, 29, 32 n 2. 

Pyransids, The, 328 n 3. 

Pythagoras, 129 n 2. 

QtJATREMBRE, 40 » 1, 63 n, 349 n. 
Qnilon, 61 n 1. 

Quintas Curtins, 331 n 1. 

fiABABt The, 254 and n 3, 255, 257, 
258. 

Babbath Ammon, 63 n. 

Bibi’ah, 355 and nl. 

Bibifh Adawiyah, 855 n h 
Babdsabi 94. 

Bafitfddltt §afairJ, Mir, 423. 


Rdga^ passion, 139, 140, HI, 181, 302. 
Riiga, music, 248 » 3, 249 and n and 
nl. 

Rdgdlapa^ 268. 

Rdga-vuvkddhydya, 248. 

Raghu, B4j4, 117 and n 4. 

Ragha>van$a, The, 117 n 4 . 

R4gini, 248 n 3, 249 n 1. 

Rah, 71. 

Rai, 25 » 1, 65 n, 74 ti, 83 n, 84 and n, 
352 n 2. 

Rai, 123 n 1. 

R4j& brahmans, 116. 

RajdQang, 374 n 2, 

R^jagriha, 189 w, 211 n 3, 293 n 1. 
Raja-gnna, 10 and » 2. 

Rdjanlti, 259. 

R«;4I4>, 100, 161, *173, 178 H 2, 179. 
lUjnsaa, Tho, 221 n 2. 

Rnj6sth4n, Todd’a, 290 n 1. 

Rdjiwhja sacrilico, Tho, 158 a, 

RdjU'Sfhja^yyna, 281. 

RajondraUla Mitra, 135 n 2, 142 n I, 
152 n 1, 150 n 4, 162 n 2, 177 n 1. 
See also, Mitra, Dr. 

R4jgir, 211 and n 3. 

R ijha fish, 296 and n 4. 

Rajoharaya, 208 nn 3 and 4, 

K^jpatana, 307 n 2, 

RdjputB, Tho, 117, 200 nl. 

Rq/'u, 196, and n 1, 196. 

R4j5 Kit4l, 871. 

Rakoai, Tho, 33. 

Rakbah, 90. 

BaVVab, 79 and n. 

EakMn, 99. 

Raksha^bandhana, 819. 

Rdkthata, 172. , 

Rdphata mlrriago, 309 and n 4. 
Biksbasas, Tho, 172 and n 8, 291, 809. 
Ram, 68. 

Rim Hurmji*, 08, 360 n 
Rim ShabriiUn, 68 n. 

Bima, 159 274 and n 3, 287^ n, 289, 291 
and n 1, 299, 805 n 3, 318 and ni, 
819 n, 892 n 2. 

I Bima Chandra, 117 n 4 , 292* 
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Bdma<n(t»m4 feetivali 818. 
lUbnADii 64. 

Uirndratin, The, 291. 

B4ni47a9S|,,Tlie, 169 »j 274 n 8, 291 n 8, 
804 41 8) 818 n 8. 

Bambhii 286 and n 4. 

Bdmganga, The, 804 ti 6. 

B4mfthan, 858 n 8. 

B4mithani, Khwdjah 358 and n 8. 
Bamlah, 68. 

Bamoth Gilead, 72 n. 

Bamya^ 81 » 1. 

Bamyaka’kha^d&i 81* 

B4nij, Island of, 61. 

Bankattfti 289. 

Jlde, 18. 

B(ua, 184, 240 n 3. , 

Sagas, The, 240, 241 n 1. 

Sasdhhasa, 243. 

Bas^tala, 82. 

Baia-Tidy4, 239. 

B484yana*tantra, 226 n, 

Bashid, Ehw&jah, 848. 

Bd4*,817nl. 

Basin’ nl M a’mdn, 47 n, 70 n. 

Basdlibld, 872. 

B4(hon, The, 117, 118 n. 
SntiM,^A'hgnv,*di‘m, 283. 

Satndihika, The, 206. 

Batnagiri hills. The, 212 n. 
Satna^J^rikghdf 239.' 

Batna^prahhd, 195 a 3. 

ScMdra, 241. 

Banfatn’l Aimmah, 427 n 2. 

Baniatn’s 9af4, 844 nn 1 and 4. 

Bivana, 159 n, 287 a, 291, 804*n 6, 818 
a 8, 819 a. 

B4Tf,The,804»886. 

Bawflab, 60. 

Bawlinson, 29 a 1. 

Bayy, Sea Bai. 

Bill, ar., 106 and a li 167. 

B«ii,Y4siif.b4iua7n,363. 

B4fiii’dd(n Iil4i Shaykb, 869. 

Bethnan Do4b, 68 a. 

iboMndi).Notiahi,M«S. 


Bed Sea, Th., 46 n, 88 •, U, 87 », 106 

a 2, 325 a 1. * 

Begio Syrtioa, 71 a. . 

ieinand, 89nl, S6«l,83nl, 89»8, 
43.8, 47 », 48n, 46 «, 64., 68 i», 
66 a, 68 a, 60 a, 61 a, 68 a, 68 a, 
71 a, 76 a, 77 a, 78 a, 89 a, flJ a, 98 a, 
99a.l00a, 101 a, 108 a KV* a. * 

m, 418. ^ 

Religions of India, Barth’s, 177 a 1, 
186 a. 

Bennel, Major, 66 a. 

Be9ak4, 290. 

Besht, 84 a. 

Ben, 376 a 2. 

BeTd.Ehdnda, The, 220 a 4. 

BewA, The, 289 a. 

Bew4 Pnrl^a, The, 289 a. 

Bhadamanthns, 83 a 1. 

Bhigss, 84 a. 

Bhazes, 106 a 1, 107 a. 

Rhodes, Island of, 62, 77 a. 

Bhot&s, 69, 803 and a 3. 

Bib4t Amir, 68. 

Bib4t Fnrawah, 85 a. 

Bib4tT4hir.b-Ali,92a. 

Big.veda, The, 116, 128, 219 and a 1, 
272 a 1, 273 a. 

Riksha, 31 and a 2. 

Sishahha, 247, 249. 

Sighi-paUchami festival, 819 a 8. 

Sights, The, 807, 809, 310 a 1, 819 a 3. 

Bitnmila, The, 285 a. 

Biy^sah, 71. 

Bi|4, Im4m, 856. 

Bobertson’s Hist, of Oharles Y., 107 a. 

Bookhill, E., 211 an 1 and 2, 212 a and 
a 2, 214 a 1,216 a 1. 

' Boderiona Toletanns, 77 a. 

*B5er, Dr., 129 a 1, 182 a 2, 186 a 2, 186 
a and a 1, 187 a 1, 148 aa 1, 2 and 8^ 
146al,148al,160a 1, 161 a and 
a8,166a6. 

Boha, 206 a 1. 

BohOkand, 69 a. 

Boh^, 7a 

Boht4s 808 a8., 
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j Bomika, 80, 31. 

Bomaiis, The, 44. 

■ Borne, 44, 94, 96 ti, 821 » 8, 877 n 1. 
Bosetta, 68 n. 

RoA, Dr., 206 n 1. 

Bonmelii;| 869. 

Bonseje, n. 

Eontledg^, Mr., 120 n 1. 

^ Boxburgh, 48 n, I 2 I n, 298 n 1, 

° Boyal Botanical Gardens, The Calcutta, 
123 nl, 812 n 3. 

Bozbihdn, 856. 

Bddaki, 340 n, 407 and n 1. 

Bndra, 8, 113. 

Bd^ah, 71 n. 

Bnkhkhaj, 68. 

Enknn’ddin, Shaykh, 365, 372. 

Bum, 100, 869 n 1. 

Bdmi, Manldnd Jal&la’ddin,369, 404. 
Bdmiya Knbra, 96. 

Bamphins, 28 n 2. 

Mpa, 134, 214. 

Bupaiyat 363 a. 

BApdldpUj 253. 

Bdpar, 69. 

Bds, 99. 

Bnssia, 98 n. 

Bnssians, The, 109. 

Bostam, 327 n 1, 829 and n and n 1, 830. 
Eojam, 853. 

Sa^IDAT T4r Eotoh, 449 » 1. 

SHdi, Shaykh, 348, 849. 

Baidn’ddin, 890. 

Sabaoo, 828 n 8. 

Babbdb»9aBan,896andnl. 

ffabda, 129, 137, 188 a 3, 154, 155, 191. 

BdUbda^siddhit 176. 

fiabeans. The, 407 n 1. 

$4bf,Bf-,407andnl. 

8ab]|Fah,74h 
^ Sabtah, 76. 

Saboktigin, Amir Ksfira’ddio, 840. 

B4b4r,66fk 

flaI»air4r,8S. 


I SMhao. 11 » 1, 14 » 8, 17,8,18,1, 
29 »3,86»8,40»1,48«8, 107 », 
109 «, nonl, UUl, 807 * 8 . 

Saowd IiIm of the We.t, The, 88* I 
Sacred Lit. of the Jains, WoUbi{s^ 189 «, 
204 n, 805*1. 

¥»ilab, 51. 

Sddah’kdr, The, 315. 

Biidara songa, 252. 

Sadd M(irib, 60 n. 

S'a^hurah, 70. 

$4diVdn, The, 386 nl. 

BiidfiVya, 154. 

§adru*ddin, Shaykb, 3C9, 871. 

§adra'ddfn, Shaykh, of looniom, 421. 
Sodra’ddin Airif, 862 n 3, 363, 364, 865. 
Safina, 71. 

Soffarido dynasty, The, 68 n. 

Sdd, 61 n. 

Safi'dan, 70. 

8dgartt^ 200. 

Sagara, Raja, 117 and n 4. 

Saghanydn, 88, 93. 

Sahakdrm, 256. 

Sahar, 64. 

Saharanpdr, 70. 

Sabdranpdr district, The, 874 n 8. 
Sabdrawdn, 342 n 2. 

Saharta, 47. 

Sahaara-bdba ki basti, 290 n 1. 

Sdhityaf 239. 

Bdhitya Darpapa, The, 239 n 1, 240 nn, 
241 nn, 244 nn. 

Sablii The, 351. 

SabyarBge,81andii2. 

Bahydn, 00. 

SpidAtd, 858. 

Sfid Tabrisi, 866. 

Sai/a’ddanl^ b*l|aiD(UD,'79 n, 

8a&,Tbe,102n. 

Baimarab, 81. 

Sajon, 90 n. 

8akala,19(f. 

Sdkdra'BanmtmrOf 191* 

Sakarla,70%. 

Sakas, The, 290 n L 
6a4ii^y,858«4.* 
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iSalFatly" order, The, 864. 
fiakhai, 98. 

Bakhdwf, Shaykh, 424. 

BahU, 244. 
mh i«2.* 

Saksin, 100 and n. 

Siiktii 289. 

Shhuna, 287 and n 1. 

G'aknntald Bharata, 226 n 3. 

Sikyamuni, 211 and n 2. 

Sal4,73. 

S9labah,74. 

Saladin, 91 n, 425 n 2. 

Salah, 54 n. 

B^l&kya, 224714. 

Baliyah, 60. 

Salcah, 72 ». 

I^aldi, 847. 

Sale, 875 and n 2. 

Sale’s l^nr’in, 49 n, 67 n, 79 n, 325 n 1, 
877 71 1, 888711. 

Salee, 73 n, 

S&lem, 100. 

$alib, 876 71. 

Shlihotraj 258. 

SaKin Kh4n, 424, 425 71 2, 427. 
64liv&hana, 396. 

SaljtiV^s, The, 841, 343 n 1. 

Salm, 109. 

Salm al- Ehawwd^, 357. 

Salmdn al-Firsi, 360 and n 1, 391 n. 
Salmis, 80 and ti 
S dlokya, 805 and n 2. 

Salons, 84 n. 

$alt. 72. 

Sh2ya,224 7»4. 

Sam, 827 n 1, 329, 330. 

Sim, Mvizsa’ddin, 842, 862. 

Sam^nf, Khwijah, 857. , • 

Bamddhi, 142 n, 182 and 7>, 183, 186 Imd 

Ml. 

Bdmagrit 148. 

Samairam, 78. • 

^ Samina, 149 7t,.168 and ti 2, 245 ?» 1. 
^ma7ui«]lta#]92 7>4. .* 

Samand&n, 52. 

Samani, Na 9 r>b'A^mad, 840 ». 


Saminide dynasty, The, 407 ti 1. 
Bdmans, 158 ti. • 

ai7»dnya, 132, 133 and ti 2, 151, 241. 
Samaria, 72 ti, 878 n 1. 

Samarkand, 24 n 1, 88 ti, 97 and n, 98 ti, 
99, 330,361 71 1, 862 Til, 367. 

Simarri, 80. * 

Bamavdya, 182, 183, 134 and ti 1, 135, 
151, 162, 164. . ^ 

Samavdydngam, The, ^03 ti 2, 204. 
Bamavdyi Kdram, 143. 

Samaveda, The, 116, 128, 162 ti 1, 219 
and 71 1, 225. 

S'imba Upa-pur., The, 220. 

Sambadi, 249 n. 

Sambal, 69. 

Sambalaka, 69 n. 

Bamhandha, 160. 

Sambhala, 293. 

Sambhar, 314 and ti 3. 

Bambhavai 166 ti 4. 

BamhM-nddii 233. 

Simipya, 306. 

$amit, 252 and a. 

Barred, 192 ti 4, 197. 

Sammakun, The, 336 n 1. 

Sammisi, Khwajah, 358 and ti 3, 359 
and 71. 

Samos, Island of, 77 a, 90, 100 ti. 
Samosata, 78 a, 95 a. 

Sampat, 70. 

Bam’prajndta’Samddhi^ 182. 

Bampdr^a, 248. 

Simsun, lOl, 102 n, 104 a. 

Bamuchchaya, 168 a. 

Bamudaya’Satyftf 215. 

Bamudra, 200. 

Simndrika, 238. 

, Samuel, son of Aadiya, 56 ti, 57 a. 

I tSimun, 102. 

Samirah, 102. 

8ai|ivaha, 17> 

Bap^varUf 202 and a 2, 203. . 

Bamyoga, 128, 184 and a 1, 186, 147. 
$an|i, 50 and a, 61 a, 54' a. 

8aaad,264 a2. 

Sanak, 10. 
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BanMat 188 and n 1. 

Sananiana) 10, 164 n 2. 

Sandtan, 10. 

Sanatknmira, 10. 

8an%tkum4ra, The, 220 and n 4, 221. 
Sand4bil, 62 andn. 

Sandal, 8?8 n 1. 

Sandhyd rite, The, 167 n 1, 274, 276, 276, 
277, 279, 294. % 

.S^a^dilya, 310 n 2. 

Sangarina, 70 n, 

Sangita, 245 and R, 

Sangfta Darpaijia, The, 247 n 2, 248 a 1, 
249 nn 1 and 2, 250 nn 6 and 17, 253 
n 2, 258. 

Sangfta Batnak4ra, The, 246 n, 249 n, 
254 n 2. 

Bangraha, 160. 

Sanhaja tribe. The, 66 n. 

§anjar, 70, 

Sanj4r, 26, 27. 

Sanjar, Sultan, 92 n. 

BanjiMnhaf 149. 

Banjna, 214. 

Bankdra fish, 296 and n 4. 
Sankara'Acharya, 152 n 1. 

Sankara Sw4mi, 226 n 2. 

Saokarsha^, 166 n 3. 

Sankarshana Mimlips4. 165. 

I^ankha, 200, 286. 

Sankha Likhita, The, 221. 

8^ankha-p4jd, 280. 

Shinkhinif 243. 

Bankhyd, 128, 135, 154, 168 n 1. 
S4nkhya.K4rika, The, 175 tin 2 and 4. 
S4nkhya philosophy. The, 14 n 1, 181 n 
1, 189, 213. 

64nkhya Sdtras, The, 144 n 1, 162 n 1, 
163 n, 169 n, 176 n 1. 

Sinkhya system. The, 139 n 1, 142 n 2^ 
161 n, 163 a, 167, 168 n ), 169 n, 170 
n8, 177« 1, 178 and n 3. 

S4nkhyas, The, 169 an 1 and 3. 

Banhrdnti, 821. 

Sannydta period, The, 278, 

Sannylsin, 278 and a 1, 281, 823. 

BaiUaya, 129, 189, 142, 166, 180, 191. 

64 
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I Samkira, 185 and a 2, 136 w, 175 n I, 

I 179 n 1, 181 n 1,214. 

Sanskrit language. The, 120 a. 

Sdnta, 241. 

Santarem, 93 and a. 

Baniotha^ 184. 

Santriyyah, 100 a. 

Banyama, 187 and a 1, 

Bapakiha, 1-U n 1. 

Bapaksha aattva^ 144 and n 1. 

Saphat of Abolmouln, 378 n I. 

Sapor, 66 n, 75 m. 

Baptaka^ Tho ilimlii, 245 n 1. 

festival, 318. 

Bapta-piahi, 19. 

Bapta-adgnra ddno, 283. 

Bdr, 238 n 1. 

Ssradd Prasidii Glnishn, 246 n, 249 a, 
253 a 1. 

Saragossa, 93 a, 100 n. 

8ardl, 103 and «. 

Sarakhs, 87 and a. 92 n. 

Sarandip, Island of, 48. 

Bdrang songs, 252 and n. 

Biranga, 280. 

Sdrangujtihanun, 280. 

Sdrangi, The, 255 and n 2. 

Bdr a a, 296. 

Saraswati, 11. 

Sarasvati, Tho, 82 n 3, 280 a 6, 303. 

Sardu, The, 303 
Sardvati, The, 304 n 5. 

Sarayn, Tho, 303. 

Sarddniyah, Island of, 77. 

Barddlf 120 and n 1. 

8arfatain,*89. 

Barga, 150. 

Sargaa, The, 173 a 4. 

Sar^lnd, 361*n. 

SdH, 85. 

Sdri Novian, 346. 

Sdrika^m.^ • • 

Oarikirmdo, 104 and a. 

Sarikol, 103 
SarirAlUn, 101. 

Barira, 129, 180. 

Bitrifripa, 173, 
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Sarijr 862, 858, 855 tt 1, 856. 
BItiyah, 86 n, 

SUrJtard-prabhd, 195 n 8, 

Barkhad, 7j!. 

Sarkhedfi, 871. 

8aman4<d, The, 265. 

Barmatia Asiatioa, 110 » 1. 

Barmin, 78. 

Saronj, 69. 

9ar?ar, 72, 

Sarshaf, 123 » 1. 

Bardj, 79. 

Bdr&pya, 305. 

Barva Sangraha DarSana, The, 164 n 1, 
166 n 1, 168 n, 169 n 1, 178 n 1, 192 n 
2, 198 n, 200 n 6, 201 andn 4, 202 
n 2, 213 n 1, 214 n 2, ^16 n, and n 1, 
217 n 1. 

Sarvartha-Siddha, 194 n, 

Sar-v<t^d, The, 264. 

Sarwin, C8. 

Sdshfdnf/d, 280. 

Sassanian dynasty, The, 337. 

SUstra, 160. 

S^Atadro, The, 304. 

8aUaika,R4j8, 117. 

S'atapatha Brdhmana, 810 n 1. 

Sata>rup4, 10 and n 1. 

8fat4tapa, The, 221. 

B^titapa^Bhriga, 226 n 8. 

Sittha, 244. 

Sdfhi rioe, 263 and n 1. 

8ati, 209. 

Batif, 62. 

Satpratipdksha, 145 n 1. 

Satr5ka, 10 n 1. 

Sattapanni, 212 n, 

Sattra offerings, 168 n. 

Sattva^guna, 10 and n 2, 11.* 

SittTikas, The, 221 n 2. 

Sattm, 183 n 2, 160, 161, 162, 180. 
Saturn, 12. 

Ba^vo, 184. 

Batya-lokc^ 82, 164 n 2. 

Batyavatl, 808 n 5. 

SiByavati, The,* 303. 
Satya-yd^The,*ll, 12, 285, 286, 287. 


Situcha, 184. 

Saudharma, 194 n. 
gangatas, The, 188 n 1. 

Baukara, The, 220.* 

Sankhnssi, The, 803 n 8. 

Saul, 64 n. 

Sanmyakha^da, 81. 

Saunders, Trelawney, 304 n 4|t^ 

Saura Upa-pur., The, 220 and n 4. 
Sauraseni Prakrit, 120 n. 

Sauti, 287 n. 

Sautr4ntikas, The, 213 n 1, 216 and n 1. 
Sairala, 114 n 2. 

Savichdra, 182. 

Savita, 272 n 1. 

Savitarka^ 182, 183. 

Savitri, 11, 172 n 1, 307 n 2. 

Savifcri, The, 272 n 1. 

Bawdd-fcdr, The 316. 

Sawah, 83. 

Sawakin, 49, 67 n. 

Saxons, Tho, 100 n. 

Sayfu’ddin, 842. 

Sayujya, 305. 

Sayyar, AI^mad-b», 364. 

Sayydri, Abu’l Abbds, 364. 

Sayyaris, The, 361. 

Sayyid Ahmad, 374. 

Sayyid Ibrihim, 876. 

Sayyid Mabmdd Bakhari, 874. 

Sayyid Mubdrak Ghaznavi, 868. 
Soalabis, 93 n. 

Soaliger, 377 n 1. 

Schelling, 169 n. 

Schopenhauer, 139 n 1, 178 n and n 3. 
Sohrceder, L. von, 169 n. 

Solavonians, The, 190. 

Scotland, 100 n, 

^Scythia, 212. 

Scythopolis, 64 n. 

Sebastoia, 95 n. 

Sebastopol, 104 a. 

Sejelmasah, 54 n, 56 n, 61. 

Sehrd, 312. 

Sela, 68 n. 

Selah, 61 n. 

Seleucia, 78 n. • 
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Seleuoas Nicator, 79 n. 

Selju^ft dynasty of, 407 n 1, 

Sem, 375 and n 2, 377. 

Septnagint, The, 63 n.* 

Sera Barakah, 103 n. 

Seringapatatn, 60 n. 

Serug, 3ft n 2. 

3e8odiag, T/io, 118. 

Selvara Sfokhya, l^ n 1. 

^Seville, 76 n. 

Sewdlik Mtns., The, 348. 

Sewistan, 68 n, 844 n 3, 418. 

Serna, 210 and n 2. 

8ezdah-tdl{, The, 267. 

Sfakus, 71 n. 

Shahakah-ltdr, The, 316 and n 1. 
Shabdnkdrah, 67. 

Shabdiz, 314 n 1. 

Shabdiz, name of a horse, 81 ;i. 
Shab-i-hardt, 320. 

Shabnrgdn, 43 » 3. 

Shddava, 248 and n 2. 

Shaddad b. 4ud, 49 n. 

Ska^darsdna, The, 127. 

Shadja, 247. 

Shdfi^i, Imdm, 421. 

Shaghiriydn, 93 n. 

’ Shdh Aalam, 372, 374. • 

Shdh Kdsim Anwdr, 374. 

Shdh Maddr, 370. 

Shdh Muijiammad I^aann, 374. 

Shah Niamatn’llah Wait, 374. 

Shdhdbdd, 69. 

Shdhjahdn, 86. 

Shahnd {8umd), The, 256 and n 2. 
Shahnaj, 63. 

Shdh Ndma, The, 29 n 1, 86 n, 327 n I, 
328 n 1, 338 n 1. 

Shdhpur, 336 ti 1, 337. 

Shdhpdr, minister of Panriz, 314 n 1 . 
Shahrdbdd, 75 n. 

Shahrastdni, 336 n 1. 

Shahrazdr, 80 and n 81 and n. 
Sfaahr-Sabz, 9i and n. 

Shaizar, 78 and n, 90 and n, 01 a. 
ShdkS'dwipa, 28. 

Shakespeare, 249 A 1. 


I "8ha|ti>of Balkh, 358. 

Shakti, 154. 

Shall, 102. 

Shdl, 119. 

Shdlmali-dwipa, 28. 

Shamkdr, 05. 

Shamsn’ddin Mofaffar, Shaykh, 370. 
ShamsnMdln Tabriu', 369. 

Shimns, 77, 90. 

Shangal, 388 m 1. 

Shnnjii, 63 n. 

Shant YAku, 103. 

Slidpur, 66. 

SlmrafuMdin, Shaykh, of Pdnipnt, 308. 
SharafiiMditi MtiiuVi, Slmykli, 370. 
Sharif Jurjdni, Sayyid, 422, 

ShalirlstAn, 92 and a. 

StuitJa-ijrdnia, 2l6 a. 

Slnujah, 60. 

Shdnik, The, 121 and n 2. 

Simrinakun, 87. 

Shnroshdn, 352. 

Shdsh, 97 M, end a, 

Shalt Ohainis, 49 ». 

Shalt Kahir, Tito, 62 n, 72 a, 

Shalt Meldir, 49 n. 

SlndfAri, HahAnMdin, 37.1,376. 

Shnllari, Shaykii Kdsd, 373. 

Slmttari order, The, 422, 

Shalt rin.^, The, 321 n 3. 
ShaltrinHAnmala, The, 231 n 3. 
Shdvrakath, 98. 

ShdyAb, 100. 

Shaykh Alxltrilah, 375. 

Shaykh Abu Itashid, 448. 

Shaykh Aha Turib, 418. 

Shaykh Abn’I Hankdl, 417, 448 a. 
Shaykh Ahu'l f/Amid, 448., 

• Shajkh AbuH Khayr, 418. 

* Shaykh Abn’l MakArim, 448. 

Shaykh Ahmad, 387, 369. 

Shaykh Alai^ 427%inil n 1: 

Shaykh Alan, 419. * 

Shaykh I^nzain, 363. 

Shaykh IrAki! 349. 

Shaykh Kht^r, 419. 

Shaykh kdfa, 418. 



MaUrak, 419, 460. 

Bbiijkh Omar of Tattah, 422. 

Shaykh S»4r, 419. 

Shajkb Tikmf) 422. 

Shea, 8df n. 

Shedid, 827 nl. 

Shorn, 109. 

([hemikha, 96 n. 
Sher£h4n,424,425nl. 

BherSb4h, 868n,421 nl. 

Shergir, 69. 

Sherring, 118 n 1. 

Sberd7ah, 838 n 2. 

Sbetlands, The, 42 n 1, 104 n. 

Sbibim, 48. 

Sbiblf, aah-, 858 and n 1. 

Shif4’, The, 421 and n 4., 

Sbihaba’ddiQ, Sultan, 841 and n 2, 342 
and n 2. 

SbiU, 58. 

SbUb4, 53 n. 

Sblrdz, 65 n, 67, 73 n, 74 n, 846, 853, 
876,421 n3,422, 423 n 2, 424. 

Shirdzi, Ij^ulbn’ddfn, 27. 

Shirio, 81 n, 314 nl. 

Shirw&n, 96 and n. 

Bbmonn, 66 n. 

8hvhah, 248 n 3. 

Bhabrnkdn, 88 n. 

Shaghr Bakdo, 78. 

Bhnmdn, 93. 

Shnsbuah, 67 n. 

Sbnster, 65 n, 66. 

Si4h Ko8, Jazirah i, 96. 

61alkot,69. 

Siam, 205 n 2. 

Siamese, The, 292. 

Sibairaih, 78 nf 338 n 2. 

Siohem, 72 n. 

Sioiljr, 71 n, 77 and n. 

Siddb. Muktav., 138 n 8. 

BidShdMta, 1S9.148. * * * 

Siddhinta, The, 204 n, 205 n 1. 
Slddbinta gTiromam, The, Un 1, 81 n 1, 
86nl. 

8idBbiQtaa,Thd,lln8. 

Siddbapdhk, 80, 81. 


ilfoirx. 

Siddhi, 176. 

Sidon, 64 ». 
iSidra, Golf of, 62^. 

Siffin, battle of, 350 n 2. 

Si|rt, 91 and n. 

Sijistdn, 58 n, 68 n, 91 and n, 8^1. 

Sijizi, Khwdjah Mvinn’ddm, 849, 862, 

868 . 

Sijz, 361. 

Sikandar Lodi, Snl^dn, 376, 419. 

Sikandar Sur, 426 n 2. 

Sikandrah, 397. 

8m, 206 n. 

8ikl4b, 104 and n. 

Sikshd, 222 and n 1. 

Siktttjantra, The, 27. 

Sila, 49. 

Sildb, Island of, 58. 

Silrestre de Saoj, See De Saoy. 

Sim-bdf, The, 316. 

Simhatuifda fish, 296 n 4. 

Siminjkn, 88 and n. 

Simnan, 84 n, 85, 325 n 1. 

Simndnf Shaykh ^Ida’ddia as*, 861. 

Sind, 58 and n, 110, 119, 252, 338 n 1, 
342, 344 and nn 8 and 4, 346, 847, 419, 
421 n 1. 

Sinddn, 52 and n. 

Sinddpnr, 52 n. 

Sindari, 250 n 5. 

Sindhi, 120 n. 

Sinfz, 66. 

Slnjdr, 79 and n. 

Sinope, 101 n, 102 n. 

Sintara, 100. 

Sinus Adnlious, 48. 

Sinus Avalites, 47, 48 n. 

8ipdhdn, 267 n 4. 

Slrdf, 59 n, 61 n, 67 and n. 

Sirhind, 69. 

Shrjdn, 67 and n. 

Sinain, 61 and n. 

Sfs, 78 n. 

812. 

^k|ra,805,806fi. 

Sistio, 68, 825, 887 » 1,861 
6ttapila,298. * 





SH 159 n, 287«,3l8n8. 

Sitapdr, W n. 

»iva, 10« 2, 113 n 2, 185 n, 189 n. 283 ti 1, 
287 n 1, 290 n 1,^98 n 2, 305 n I, 
809 n 3, 821 n 2. 

&iva Atmatalvara, 307 n 2. 

&i?adhaflna, The, 220. 

Slva-rdtrLThe, 298 and n 2, 305, 321. 
Siwinah,^73. ^ 

^ Siwasi 95 and n. 

Six Principal Ragag, Sir Tagore’s, 262 n 
and ft 2, 254 n. 

Siydmak, 325. 

Skanda Furana, The, 220. 

Skanda Upa.smriti, The, 221 • 

S^andha, 200. 

SkandhaBf 214 n 3. 

Slavonia, 104 and n, 105. 

Smara^a, 191. 

Sntto, 2i0. 

Smith’s Dictionary, 13 n 1, 26 n 1, 33 » 1, 
84 n 1, 43 n 2, 56 », 66 n, 60 n, 63 n, 
64 n, 68 fi, 71 n, 72 n, 76 n, 79 n, 81 
90 n, 91 n, 93 n, 94 n, 95 ft, 109 nn 1 
and 2, 101 nl. 

Smriti, 188 and n 4, 168 n, 180, 181, 182, 
221 and n 1. 

Smritu, The, 261. 

Snihcif 135. 

Socotra, Island oft 48. 

Sof4iah,47,62n. 

Soflr, 58 n. 

Sogdiana, 29 « 1| 89 n, 110 n 1. 

Soghd, 97 n, 99. 

SohAgpur valley, 290 » 1. 

Sohld songs, 267. 

Sobraward, 83. 

Sbha, 802. 

Solahf 300 and n 2. 

Solaokhis, The, 118. 

§olgh4t, 103 and », 104 n. 

Soloenka, The, 103 n. 

Solomon, 411 n 1. 

Soma, 117, 219 » 1. 

BmahanU, The, or laaar rwe, 117. 

Somali land, 47 a. 

Sommonacodom, 205 « 8. 


mn4t, Idol temple of, 58. 

Son, The, 804 « 7. 

Sonirgion, 69. 

SonbhadrI, 288. 

Sonns, The, 804 n 7. 

Sopeithes, 120 n 1. 

Sopbara, 53 n. 

Soron, 287 and » 2, 305. 

Sort, 62 n. 

Sond4n, The, 47, 50. 

Son-toheou, 98 n. 

Spa, 65 n. 

Spain, 20 n s,7(t and n. 77, 99 ud », 100 
and », 101, 102, llo. 

Sparia, 135. 

^raddha, Tho, 284, 296, 316. 

S^raddhd (inclination), 181, 182. 
S'riddlia-lLany^gnta, 320. 

S^ram.ina, 188 n 1, 205 n 2, 208 n 1. 
fTramai^a Gautima, 206 n 2, 3U n I. 
SVdiiuJkajf, 189 n, 204 n, 209. 

SVavafirt, 141, 

6’'rtitiatir fostiral, 319 n 2. 

Sri, 11. 

Sfi Bh4gav3ta, The, 220 n 4. 

Srinagar, 226 n 2. 

Sring4ni, 311. 

Syingdra^raia, 240 and n 8. 

Sringa-vantn range, 80, 81. 

SH-pailchami fostiral, 318. 

Sripeti, 18 n 3. 
fiV^-rrfya, 219. 

Srifhti, 147. 

Spithlyddi festiral, 318. 

Shtti, 138 » 4, 158 n, 221 n h 
Srntis, Xnsical, 245 ft 1, 246 n. 

St. HUttiro, M., 140 a 1, 169 a, 197 n V 
202 ft, 211 nn 1 and 2. 

St.4rene, 01 n. 

St* Iria, 98 n. 

St. James of Conpostella, 108 ». 

St. Martin, If., 49 mi. 

But. Aoct. of Bengal, isf n, 

Stevenson, 188 n 1, 189 fi. 
athdndngamf The, 208 » I , ftfi 
BthdvarOf 179, 

Bthtu0ru, 193 n 9, 




186 n 2, 136, 

I^Mla (gross), 161. 

Sth&la saHra, 176. 

Stnbo, IS k, 101 n, 331 n 1, 333 » 1. 

Bj/dnUf 181. 

Snoabia, 67 n» 

Snoianai llO n 1. 

104. 

SMd/n, The, 108, 109. 

8uddhat 239 n 1. 

Skddha-hhairava, 260. 

Sfitddha’ndfOf 250. 

Sddharab, 69. 

Sadhodana, B4j4, 211, 292. 

S^ddrasj The, 114, 116, dl6, 118,226, 226, 
281, 262, 268, 264, 266, 267, 268, 269, 
272, 273, 274, 276, 278, 277, 279, 281, 
296, 296, 298, 800, 301, 802 and n 2, 309 
and 7k 4, 310, 816 and n 1, 317, 821, 
828. 

Sfddra Brahmans, 116, 117. 
fines, 68 n. 

Suf&rah, 62 and n. 

9dfi, .^bdn’r Rabmin a?', 25 and ti 1. 
fidff Badhni, Shaykh, 366. 

^ddism, 862 n 1. 

8df{B, The, 126, 358. 

^daydbdd, 876 711. 

Snfydn Thanri, 851 and n 2, 365 n 1. 
fingandha Paryata, 81. 
fiugata, 211 7k 1. 

8aghr&, Najmn’ddln, 866. 

Sughrdi, 262 and n 2. 

$Qb4r, 61. 

finhrawardi, 866, 856, 863, 366,^67, 369. 
finbrawardi order. The, 864, 422. 
Suhrulprdpii-siddhi, 176. 

Snkara-Eshetra, 287 ti 2. 
i6ukha, 186, 189. 

Bnkla range, The, 80, 81. 

SUhla-paksha, 818 an4n«4, 819 ti. 
S’akra.IM*. * * 

(subtile), 161. 
mihm^BOtira, 163, 178. 
fi^n^i range, Sl^nd n 2. 

A1\^48, €6 «• 


finbatra) Island of , 66; 

Solaymdn Atl, 858. 

Sdli, Island of, 49 and n, 68. 

Aulkhad, 72 n. • 

Snltdniyyah, 82 ti, 83. 

Snl|4nkot, 69. 

Snlt^apdr, 69, 304 and n 8. 

Snltin n*t Tdrikin, 867. , 

Samaisiif, 78 and 7 k. ^ 

Snmak, Island of, 58 7k. 

Sumantn, 116 ik 2. 
fiumantu TJpa-smyiti, The, 221. 

Sumati, 117 7k 4. 

Sumatra, Island of, 48 7 k. 

Sum5m, Mtn., 28, 80, 31, 32, 149. 

Sun, The, 12, 117,277. 

Sun-god, The, 12 n 1. 

Sun4m, 69 rk. 

Sdngiras, The, 118. 

Sunndm, 69. 

Sdpa, 258. 

Supara, 52 7 k. 

Supdra-tushti, 176. 

Supdrlva, mountain, 81. 

Sdr D58, 252 n. 

Sdr S5gar, 252 7k. 

Sura, 286. 

Surabhi, 114 n 2. 

SHrajbandi, The, or solar race, 117 and 7 k 4. 
Surdn, 842. 

Surasena, 82 n 3. 

Sdrdt, 69. 

Surbatdna, The, 255. 

Surkah, 100. 

Surkh, 125. 

Sdrya, 117, 273 7k. 

Siiryd Kdnta, The, 389 n 1. 

Sdrya-nddi, 238 and n 1, 234, 285, 886, 
237. 

%drya-Siddh4nta, The, 11 and 7 k 1 and 2, 
12, 16 » 4, 17 7k 2, 18, 19 7k 8, 20 n 6, 
21 note, 26 n 8, 35 7k 1, 36 ti 2. 

Sds, 73 7k. 

Sds al Ak 9 a, 64 and n, 

Sdsah, 62, 71. 

S'ushira, 254. 

PtMhttm7id,233,|36,886. 



|N^,The,199aiiaiil. 

P^,S17,8K 
iBatols, a. 

IsatM) The, 115 M 8. 
l8aiIej,The,804. 

149, 16a 

E B^tnifitdnffaf The, 903. 

Butratmartf 163 n 1. 

! Buturwant 280 n 1. 

Buvaha^ 17. 

Baweidiyyah, 78. 

Sayd^i, as*, 843 n 3, 362. 

SQjdti's History of tho Cnliphs, 62 n. 
Bpabkdwt, 190. 

Bvddhina-pittihd, 243. 

Bvidh^dya, 184. 

Sfiha, 224 n 3. 

Boaro^ music, 263 and n 1. 

Brani (vowels), 282, 223. 

Svar-loka, 89, 164 n 2, 189. 

8vai»*f6da, 932 and n 2. 

Beofddhydye, 246. 

Soarye, 198. 

8targa<loka, The, 172, 196 n 3. 

BvaHpa, 184, 164. 

Beayameam, The, 811. 

Bestamhara sect, The, 204 n, 210 and n 1. 
Bpifd, 941, 849. 

Bwayambhara, 10 n 1. 

Bweden, 104 n. 

8yene> 56fi. 

8yria, 60 n, 66 and n, 68, 64 and «, 7^ 
and n, 79, -90 and », 91 and \pl, 109, ^ 
UOnI, 120 n 1, 847 n 2, 867. 

Syrtii Major, 69 », 68 n. 

8yHis Minor, 61 a. 


JL ABA^L/tT i Kifiri, The, 843 a 8, 345 
^ *a9 .t46al. 

^^ll|^|Mndah,%ao a 2, 361. 

886 a 1, 827 a 1, 880 a, 876 a 

Tliyid>^,878aJ,_V 


Tabas Maiinin, 67 8iid a« 
Tabbarhah, 94 a. 


Tibirn, The, 850 a 1 
Table of GUmatei, Ukeri'i, 46 a Ifil mi 
Tabr, 104. ' 

Tabrindah, 800. 

Tabrindi, Nair at*, 360. 

Tabris, 81 n, 82, 84 a. 259 a. 

Tabrobano, 43 n 2. 

Tacitus, 66 a. 

TH, 313. 


Tdddynyn, 16A 
T4doU.0l,7l a. 

Tadklrah.Tusi'i, 27. 

Tadia, 61 n. * 

TaOIot, 64 n. 

T46r«it, 61 n. 

TafUtini. at*,444nl. 

Togania, 66 a. 

r.ii;W/s, 314 a 1. ^ 

Tagore, lUjah, Sir Sonrindro MoblS 
246 n 1, 246 n, 248 a 8, 268 a and a t, 
263 a 2, 264 n. 

Tabimah, 60 a. 

Tahart, 61 and a. 

Tahdbi'bo'l Asmd, The, 854 a I 
T4hir, general, 346 and a 1. 

T^bira'bnn'l Mnsain, 826 a 8. 

Tabmiep. Sbib, 809. 

TabmOrai Derband, 827 and a 
T4if, 67. 

Ta\;a*a>ahanhdn, 171, 178 i 
and 2 . ^ 

T4lUn,88andn! 

Taimi, 66. 

Tairyaksrotts, 173 a 4. 

Taitiir^af 219 a 1. 
TfjiUi(T>iob(nr),6Iii. 


'•/ 

i i 


T^a*ddinEld6s,842andai. 
Tijn’l Milal, The, 467 a 1, 
T4khm4ba]i, 66 . ^ 

Takit4b4d,8ft 
Takroiir,49 


Tnakaty^Ta, 
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fdlddkydyat 264. 

B3 n. 

Ttl4in,84,f7»,88n. 
TilaVliPot Khoriiin, M n, 87. 
TaUtola, 88. 

Talkhif n’l Mift4. The, Mini. 
Talmad, The, 92 n. 

Tilojanghaa, The, 200 n 1. 
T416ka,84fin4. 

Tama-gma, 10 and n 2, 11. 
Tim^niih, The, 105. 
TafM»prahhd, 196 n 8. 

TomUi 161 and n 1^ 306. 
TdmaBaa, The, 221 n 2. 
TdiMMndriya, 156. 
Tamatama’prabhdf 195 n 3. 
Tambatn, 58 n, 

Tamerlane, 103 n. 

Tamgh6j. 92. 

Tamil; 189 n. 

Tamimi, AbnM Fazl at*, 368 n 1. 
Timrapar^i, The, 304 and n 6. 
Tamravarpa, 31. 

Tdna, 248 and n 2, 253 n. 
Tdnah, 61, 62 n and n. 

Titbais, The, 94, 106, 110 n 1. 
taneaar, 69. 

*^aivgier, 76 n. 

‘ah, 104. 
rdi,262 

.aMnI8,aSln. 

**r»rd‘>4*a,186. 
iwardf oijg, n 8. 

170, 171, 178, ‘l78. 
ra.K*h9tjjo,i58«,i76. 

I, 186, 

‘"W.I1..8O8 

■*^'“>k»,88,164»a. 

'***"• ^^804. 

IHa(8Ubta yyy 

A1 );^&i»C 6 w« 


Sn^jiatrb, 

Solar' a 

Tirikh i Qh4zlni, 849 ». 

Tinkh i Gozidah, The, 343 n 1. 

T4rikh i Jab4ii Enshi, 844 nn 1 and 4. 
Taria, 129, 139, 145 ^d n 2, 191^. 
Tarka Sangraha, The, 133 n 2, 144 an 
and 2, 145 n 2. 

Taroodant, 64 n. 

Tarpat^a libation, 276. 

Tarragona, 94 n. 

Tarsds, 78. 

Tarsdsi, Abn’l Farab, 358 n 1. 

Tartak, 348 and n 1. 

Tafarruff 253. 

Tishkand, 98. 

Tata, 254. 

Tat5r, 252 and n. 

Tath4gata, 211 n 1. 

Tatlyah, 102. 

Tattah, 422. 

Tattva, 169, 171, 201, 202 n 2. 
Tattvajndna, 141.* 

Tanrio regions, The, 100 n. 

Tauris, 82 n. 

Taurus, 123 n 1. 

Tdwawis, 97. 

Taxila, 332 n 2. 

Tayfah, 60. 

Tayfdr*b*r8a Bistimi, 862, 854. 

Tayfurl order, The, 364, 422. 

Tayfuris, The, 361. 

Tayy, 860 n 1. 

Tazkirah, The, 421 and n 4. 

Tchad, Lake, 65 n. 

I?bhoutoot-kal4, 102 n. 

Tefile, 61 n. 

Teheran, 84 n. 

T$ja$, 178 n 2. 

Telogo, 120 n. 

Telemsdn, 61. 

Telinginah, 119, 120 n. 

T$ndf 263 and n 1. 

Tenaaierim, 212. 

Teneriffe, 88 n 1. 

m... V* 1. 





Mh, Bombtj, Si N 
mu, 38. 
h, 848 II 8. 

pbaiiH, Safyin ath«, 881 aad • i, 888 
f 111,887. 

ThtiSid, Th., nW. 

ThibM, 85 m 
Theodotlft, 108 n. 

Tbobdaodaiift, fill % 1. 

Thoth, 71 ». 

Thole. 48 n 1,48118,48. 

Thol^l■kod• 04,10411, 105. 

T(h, 78 and m 
TibtriM.64ii. 

TOMrioi, 95 0. 

Tibet, 60, 96. 109, 181 « 1. 184 », 811 
n 8, 818 and » 1, 816 « 1, 848 o 8 . 
Cibft, Great, 7. 

Tibet* Little, 7. 

Tiftia*96aiid m 

Tlgrie, The, 49 a, 65 aad n, 66 a, 80 and 

0,900,910*884. 

T|ii,48,60ii. 

l^feetini,618. 

T{k5,149. 

T{kHt,80. 

THaaga, 858. 

Thnagenia, 67 o. 

Timbootoo, 47 a* 64 a, 88 a. 

Timonii* The, 11 a I, 

Timor, 849, 405. 

Tim6r Koriaa, 848. 

Ttnoerelli, 804 a 6. 

Thmii, iB lele, 68. 

Tiimia, Labe, 68 a. 

Tirh4t,858. 

Tirmai,66a. 

Tirmi6h,88a,98. 

TIniiidhl,at.,98o. 

ThlM,106. 

TlrtlniBkaiia, The, 188 a 1, 194o, 197, 
188 a, 80S a, 804 a, 805, 807. 
TMMI.laiaadof,48. 

I»yfl i ife»<, A 1 I 68 . 

Tirf^iyeofe, 178. 

Tli7«lnvtM,17lol. 

05 


Tb,88,68a. 

Tobbae, Tb, of Taman, 80 o*% 
TMriUjHtMiNU8al,M4l. | 
Todd,ObL,KO«l. 

TolMl,100ii. 

Toledo, 76 a. 

Toledooh, 76 a. 

Toletom, 76 a. 

Toewara, The, 118. 

Teonaoeeharfa Xbdn, 345 a V 
Tortoaa, 93 a. 

Tothmea II, 50 a. 

Tranioxiana, 86 and n, 03 and a, 97* i| 
108 a, 845 a I, 847 a, 863 a 1. 
7>4M,193a8. 

Tra?aooore BUte, Tha, 51 a, 

Travela of Ibti DAtuntab. 57 a, 79 aj 
101 a. 

Trebiaonde. 05 a, lOS, 110 n 1, 

Tiafca Yoga, The, 147 a 1, 151 a. 174 a 4, 
868, 801. 

TrI, 11. 

Triad, The Gindo, 10 a 8. 

Tripoli, 63 a, 73 a, 78 a, 90 a, 

Troyer, 837 a and a 1. 

Try.oyufta, 148. 

Tiarewka, The, 103 a. 

Taeoo*thoang, 52 a. 

Taloan.tolieoo, 68 a. 

Tode1a,93a,l02a. 

Togh4o Kbio, 346. 

Togblai^ MoVd, 863 a. 

^Tobfat o'l 8fa8hiyab, The, 87. 

Ta5,858a. 

ToWlSbia, Itlaad of, 57. 

T^t,l00a. * 

TokbiriaUn, 88 and a, 08 and a. 

TWd ddne. 988, 888. 

TeWtflnb^re. 

T3liitf,nnynp%888al. 

7^5^, n plant, 888 nodal, 

Tolmiithi, 68. • 

Tomfool, I. 

Tdo, 86. « 

Tondikema^ Tbi^ 190 a t 

Ttm!i,80«,flii,68iiidi^7Iil. 

Toiilnii,f7a,96. 
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Tiis, 86, 828 n I, 359 » 3. 

Tnahita, Tho, 211 n 2. 

IPaahfi, 176. 

W, Al&n’d dm, 356. 

Tdsi, Mobd-b-Man^fir, 863. 

Tiisi, Na^fr’uddm, 20 and n 2, 27, 82 n, | 
422 n. 

Tuai order, The, 354. 

Tnstar, 66, 66 n, 68 n. 

Tnstari, Salil-b-AbduMlah, 353. 
n», The, 126 and n 1. 

Tdzar, 62. 

Typhdn, 71 n. 

Tyre, 64 n. 

UbATDU’LUH, >20. 

Uballah,66,e6n. 

Uchchhvdaa, 160. 

U'ohh'f*342, 346, 369, 419. 
n The, 387 « 1. 

Vddharana, 145. 

Uddna, 149 n, 162. 

Udayana Aohdryn, 151 n, 154 n 1. 

Uddeia, 146. 

Uddesa, 150. 

Udvah^, 17. 

Ugias, The, 115 n 2, 116. . 

Ugmena, 291, 292, 

\irha, 168 tu' 
yha-siddhi, 176. ^ 

80 * Ir, 48 n 3, 59, 290 n 1, 305, 

-i 895. 


Ukala-Kshetra, 287 n 2. , 

Vkbara, 65. 

Ukert, 46 w 1, 48 », 
ni4k country. The, 103. 

Ulldaa, 160. 

Ulngh Beg, 20, 24 n 1. 

Ulugh Kh4n, 342, 346, 347 and n 2i’ 

Uluw DmawaH, Shaykh, 867. 

Vmun, 66. 

Ummn Salimah, 354 and n 3. 

Ungnjah, 58 n. 

Un?ari, 407 and n 1. 

Upa-pur4nas, The, 220 and n 4. 
Upa-smyitis, The, 221, 

Upa-vedas, The, 225. 

I Vpdddna-tuahft, 175. 

Vpadhmdnijfa, 222 n 3, 223 1. 

Upddhydya, The, 206, 

Upamdna, 129, 138 n 3. 

Upanaya, 145. 

Upang^ The 266, 258. 

Updngas, The, 206 and n 1. 

Upanishads, The, 162 n 1. 

Upapati, 243. 

UpdsaJcadaid, The, 204 and n. 

Updmnd, 165, 219. 

Vpastha, 162. 

Updya-pratyaya^ 183, 

Upehshd, 181, 182. 

Upper Egypt, 66, 69, 60, 71. 

Upper Z4b, The, 65 n. 

Uranus, 34 n 1. 

Urddhasrotas, 173 n 4. 

Urddhra, 113. 

Urdujard, Islands of, 104. 

ITrmij^^h, 80 and n. 

Urti him, The, 120 n 1. 

Vrwat, The, 376 and n 1, 

U4anas, The, 221. 

Usbanikath, 98. 

Useful Tables, Prinsep’s, 342 n 4, 363 n 
3, 864 n 1. 

ITsh, 863. 

U8hb6nah, 93. 

ITshf, Khwijah Kutbu’ddfn, 849, 866, 
367, 368, 369, 440. 

Ushmdnain, 71. 





Tar^shnal^ 97, 98 and n. • 

Jatorlibi, JLli-b-lsA, 20. 

J8w£n, 60. 

Jsyut, 69, 71 H. 

Jtbi, 407 and w I, 

7tk(i, 243. 

/(ko^ektfd, 243 n 1. 

Jtrut, 328, 329. 

Itsarpini period, The, 188 n 1, 191 n 3. 
Jttamdy 243. 

[7</amdmMas-fu/5k/», 167. 

7«ar, 110. 

Jttara, 113. 

Jttara Afimatpsu, 165. 

Jtt}idttaikddaii, 320 n 3. 

Jwaya Karani, 350 and n 2. 

Jwaysi, 360, 361 n. 

Twaysf, Sayyid Badh, 373. 

Fzbec, Sal(4n, 103 n. 
rzkand, 102. 

I 

^dchyat 239 n 1. 

’dda, 129, 146, 140. 
adin, 261. 
ddyddhydya, 264. 

aibbishikas, The, 213 n 1, 216 and h 1. 

aibhrijas, The, 164 n 2. 

aideha, 116. 

aidehakas, 116 n 2. ^ 

aijayanta, 194 n. 

dikdrae, 260. 

dikfita ahankdra, 171, 178. 
dikritika, 173. 
aim^nikas, 194, 196, 199. 
dirdppa, 182. 
aiakli, 216 n 1. 

af^mpayana, llO n 2, 219 » 1. 
aiieahika School, The, 160 and n 2, 
161 n. 

aiseahika Sdtra, The 161 n and » 2, 
152 « 1, 163 n and n 1. 
aiSeshikaa, 148 n 1, 161 » 1, 162. 
lishayikti, 248. 
lishnavas. The, 189 n. 
aiaiah^ha, 282 u 2. 


164. 

i977. 

riiuWrtaru, 104 n 3. 

Vai»ya«, The, tU, 116, uMfl n LZ 
148 H 3, 189 n, 226, 826. 231. 86^ 
866. 2G7, 268, 269, 878, aHpITTl' 


898, 300. 301, 803, n 8,809aiil 
310, 316, 820, 323. 1 

Vai»ya Brahinana, 116, 117. 
Vaivaswala, 117. 

The, 168 M, 

Vdjtknranndantra, 225 «. 

Nkyu, 160, 168 «. 

Valak, 103. 

^faloncia, 90 h. 

Vnluniiuna, 161 ». 

Valerian, 66 «. 

Valladolid, 03 it, h. 

VAmnna, 288. 

Yimana Purlina, The, 220, 289 t. 1. 
VrfTaaiidi'iifdrrt, The, 230. 

Van, Lako of, 80 », 95 »•. 

Vapa, The, 301 n 6. 

Vanapraathn, The 210 » 1. 
rn'n(i/J»*n/ifk(i }>oriod, The, 277. 
Vanjara, The, 301. 

V^draha, .307 ii 2. 

Yaraha Mihini, 11 »i 2. 

Vdrdha Burdi?a, The, 220. 
Vdt'dhdvatdra, The, 286 
Varava, The, 304. 

Vardhamana, 188 n I. 

• Vdrhaapalya Sdtraa, The, 817 « la* 
Varna, colour, Hi and n 1, 304 « 7. 
Varna, a lotUT.^lSO. 

Verna-Sankara caatof, The, HO t> 4. 
Vdmhnoya, 227 n 1. 
rifrffi'ka, 149. 

Varn^a^ U3 and n 2, 140 a 8, 153 n $ 
Vimi^a Upa^pnrd^A* The, 280. 
V^runa'IchaeOa, 81. 

Varu^loka, 149 anfl a 8. 

Vdnakata^d, 243* 

Vd>aind, 181 #1. 

Vawnla, 840, 860. 

VatanU feetivil, 38l« 

VMishtbft, H4 n 2. 
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kieK«ti,s9t,8M«ir. 
irfji 118. 

™ t, 168. 

1 118 and n 2, 148 n 8. 
iyn Pori^a, The, 186 n, 220. 
iivuhha, 148. 
eda, 127. 

edas, The, 1 n 2, 12, 113 n 2, 116, 1^16 
and n 2, 188 » 4, 141, 148 « 8, 162 n 1, 
aas w 8, 165 « 1, 167, 168 » and n 1, 
166, 172 nl, 177 «1, 184 n 4, 186 », 
188 n 1, 206 n 1, 217 n 1, 219 and 
11 1, 221 and n 1, 222 n 1, 228 and n 6, 
?24 and n and nn 1 and 8, 225, 229 n 1 
268, 278. 274, 276, 276, 278, 279, 293,* 
298, 801 and « 4, 808 » 1, 819 nn 1 
and 2, 820 n 8, 823. 

; Veda-yyaea, IW n l. 

; V^dand, 198 n, 214. 

Vedingas, The, 222 n 1, 

r«rfa»fya, 201, 202 ». 

* Vedinta, The, 162 n 1, 166, 176, 217 n 1, 
400 nl. 


Veddnta Sdtra, The, 162 n 1, 201 n 4. 
Vedintaaara, The, 141 n 2, 166 n 2, 
! 167 n 1, 160 n 1, 161 n 1, 164 n 8. 

Vedanlivigiia, 246n. 

Vedantio School, The, 136 n 2, 188 n 8, 

' n 2, 152 n 1, 166 n 2, 168, 169 n! 
166 fij. 

Vefat or Anfat, 47 n. 

(Banfkdra), 135 and n 2, 166. 

Taaet, 42 n 1, 48 n. 


. Yai^ctia, 101 n. 
Vanemela, 88 n 2. 
Vanna, 18. 


^Vaani, Tanplo of, 98. 
VMpaaiaa, 95 n. 


m 


146. j. 

W. 128, 136, 146 n 8. 
169 and % 


Vi<jhdrdnU(^iHif 182. 

Vidagdhdt 242. 

Videha, 183. 

ridW,158n,219 and n 1. 
r*dW.yojna, 281. 

Vidyasigara, 144 n 1, 146 n . 

Vihagita, 240. 

FfWte, 167. 

Vijay’daiamif 819 and n. 

Vijaya, 194 n. 

Vijayanagap, 189 ». 

Vijndna, 214. 

Vikala, 190. 

Vikalpa, 180. 

Vikramldifcya, 318 n 1. 
rilr»«i,170, 173n4. 

Vikshdpa hktiy 160. 

Vikihipta^ 179. 

Vimdna, 195 n 3 . 

Vind, The, 264 and n 2, 255, 258. 

Yinisa, The, 33. 

Yina^na, 32 n 8. 

Yinatd, 238 n 8. 

Yindhya range, The, 81 and n 2, 82 
n 3. 

Vipdkoy 181. 

Fipdkafrutdnga, The, 205. 

Vipaksha^ 144 n 1. 

Vipakaha-sattvOf 144. 

Vipakihddvydvrittih, 144 n 1. 

Vipariti, 180, 

Viparyaya, 139, 166, 180, 

YipaS6, The, 303. 

Vipra4abdhdt 243. 

Yipnla mountain, 31. 

^Ttra, 241. ^ 

Yira, 188 n 1. 

Yira-oharita, The, 241 n 1. 

Virdya, 171, 180, 203. 

YiriJYatfranara, 163nl. 

Virdft 164 and n 8.^ 

Virudot 263 and n 1. 

Firyg, 181, 182. 

F^rpo, 282, 228 n. 

riAtk., 188, 188, 185, 148 » 1, 151, 154. 

nOa, 888. 
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pi • 1. m • 1. IN •. *M • lb ttO- 

pi • i,M«s.iat mi^i; 177. «tf. 

NO, m( Ml, nt • ^ NO 
pMlwdl. 

pii^f Ua^bwMi 7lk#i 9 B| 108 n 8> 

pdin*pima, TIm, 880 • 8. 

IWkfa Pnript, Th^ 1 •*! lOnn I Md 

; 81 HU If 8 tod 8. 88 * 8, 147 n% 1 tod 
' 8, 148 on 8 tod 8, 140 nn 1, 8 tod 8, 
^ 188 o 1, 188 » 1* 184 nn 8, 8 tod 4^ 

, 165 • 1, 172 » 3, 178 nn 1 tod 8. 174 o 
" tad n 4^ 186 % 880 tod o 8, 827 H 2, 
' 179*1, *886 * tod n 1, 286 o 4, 287 
* 1, 888 * 1, 289 » 1, 290 n 1, 291 * 1, 
807.0. 

|jriih»t8«Mritl|Th#,t2l. 
indbWMMi The, 298. 
rMiiit,150. 

^ilrtviti 891 n 8. 

883. 

1,110. 

tMMte* 17|».toir««l. 'B". **!• 
Ttff.lnn'Uum- *» • »• 

Titvti, IN. 

188. 

^Tlttitd|Tlif,808. 

rtl«(a,254. 

ViUhotrtf, Tlii, 890 n 1. 
yinttim 117. 

Voigt, Tho, 101 o, 108 *. 

Tft^pd, 150. 

Vfihtiptti, 817*1. 
Vittitipt*l8«rJ«7TJ»«»**l* 
rr«K, 110, 178, 179*1, 188. 

VolotB, 118 »1. 

VoHtif, 104*, 181 * 1, 869 * 1. 
ffddM, t8L 
T|dgiii«» Tfco 28J‘ 

Flfdfetrag*, 888 tnd * 8, 888 * 6. 
y^^ ^ gdgri ^/ da ^ g l i, 806 * 1. 
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, YjutaiM, iTlMk IN • ih >H 7* 

144»lrMlM4(^l|7' . 

Vftm, lie • % IN, Ut . 1,IM.M*»| 
l»,ll».{.,t7*,ll*«l. 

no • 1. 

T,iM SmiltI, Th., Ml. 

Vykrahin, Ml. 
VMiu,^ioe»i,isa 

VV ADM, Uijdrtb, 77 *. 

WldiM 8nnh 88 *,860*1. 

Wtjnia’dcKn P4i){, Ntolioi, 869. 
WtJiho*dtl8i Tdiof, 8ht;kb, 846. 
Wak»h, Tho, HS n. 

Wakih diftHoi, 93 tnd *. 

Waldyat, 850. 

Wdli, 860. 
fTol^, 860 tad * 1. 

WtlkeDtor,"46 *. 01 *. 

Wall. Cat, 184*. 

WallaohU, 103 *. 

WalwiHJ, 66. 

Wartbia, 90 *. 

W4iil, 64 *, 65 tnd *, 78 *, 75 n, 
Waatlf, Abd Bakr, 864. 

Waff4f,847*8. 

Watt’s Diet. Soon. Prod., Ill * 1. 
Wobor, ICO *, 177 * 1, 188 n 1, 189 
200 n 6, 201 n 8, 802 * 1, 804 *, i 
*1,206*1. 

Wabar'i Hist, of Ind. Ui., 158 * 1, 177 * 
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